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RHIZOPHORA,tlie  mangrove,  or  Mangle ,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  I  2th  order, 
Holoracece .  Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  and 
Well  Indies,  and  often  grow  40  or  50  feet  high.  They 
grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  They  preferve  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year.  From  the 
loweft  branches  iflue  long  roots,  which  hang  down  to 
the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In  this  pofi- 
tion  they  refemble  fo  many  arcades,  from  five  to  ten 
feet  high,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of  the  water. 
Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofely  intertwifted  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and  tranfparent 
terrace,  raifed  with  fuch  folidity  over  the  water,  that 
one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not  that  the  bran¬ 
ches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves.  The  molt 
natural  way  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to  fuffer  the 
feveral  flender  fmall  filaments  which  iflue  from  the  main 
branches  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  moll  common 
method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the  fmall  lower 
branches  in  balkets  of  mould  or  earth  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  root. 

The  defcription  juft  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Weft  In¬ 
dians  black  mangles ,  on  account  of  the  brown  dulky  co¬ 
lour  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  fmooth, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  ufed  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  iflands  for  tanning  of  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  Ikin,  which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
bark  ;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  fuel,  for  wdiich  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  proper  ;  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  thofe 
made  of  any  other  materials  whatever. — The  wood  is 
compa£l ;  almoft  incorruptible;  never  fplinters  ;  is  eafilv 
worked ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weight, 
would  be  commodioufly  employed  in  almoft  all  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  poflefles  every  property  of  good  timber. 
To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  that  are  im- 
roerfed  in  the  water,  oyfters  frequently  attach  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  found 
growing  on  the  fea-fhore,  oyfter-fiftiing  is  very  eafy ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  thefe  fhell-fifh  may  be  literally  faid  to 
grow  upon  trees. 

The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  fea- 
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fhore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers ;  but  does  not  Rhode- 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally  Ifland- 
rifes  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  crooked,  y~~ 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  flender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
when  young,  is  fmooth,  and  adheres  very  clofely  to  the 
wood  ;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
eafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  Ikin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  clofely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compadl,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pith  or 
heart  of  the  W’ood  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  li¬ 
quid,  which  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardnefs  of  the  wood 
prevent  it  from  being  generally  ufed.  From  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which,  w'hen  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
refembles  fome  grapes  in  tafte,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor,  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands. 

White  mangle,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its  wrood, 
grows,  like  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers, 
but  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea.  The  bark  is  gray  ; 
the  wood,  as  we  have  faid,  white,  and  when  green 
fupple  ;  but  dries  as  foon  as  cut  down,  and  becomes  ve¬ 
ry  light  and  brittle.  This  fpecies  is  generally  called 
rope-mangrove,  from  the  ufe  to  wdiich  the  bark  is  applied 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This  bark,  which, 
on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  fap,  is  eafily  de¬ 
tached  wrhen  green  from  the  wood,  is  beaten  or  bruifed 
betwrixt  twro  ftones,  until  the  hard  and  woody  part  is  to¬ 
tally  feparated  from  that  wdiich  is  foft  and  tender.  This 
laft,  which  is  the  true  cortical  fubftance,  is  twilled  into 
ropes  of  all  fizes,  wdiich  are  exceedingly  ftiong,  and  not 
apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

RHODE  Island,  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  exceeding  47  mileS  in  length 
and  37  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by 
the  province  of  Mafiachufetts  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  on  the  W.  by  Connctficut.  It  is  divided  into 
five  counties,  viz.  Newport,  Providence,  Wafliingtou, 

Briftol,  and  Kent,  which  are  fubdivided  into  30  town- 
Ihips,  containing  68,825  inhabitants,  and  including  948 
flaves.  This  Hate  is  interfered  by  rivers  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  winters  in  the  maritime  parts  of  it  are 
milder  thaji  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  fum-  * 
mers  are  delightful,  and  the  rivers  and  bays  teem  withe 
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Rhode-  £fn  of  different  kinds.  It  is  generally  allowed  by  tr:\- 

Iftand.  vellcrs,  that  Newport  is  the  bell  ffih  market  in  the 

“nr  world.  This  Hate  alfo  produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
in  fome  places  wheat  fufficient  for  home  confumption. 
Cyder  is  made  here  for  exportation $  and  it  abounds  with 
grades,  fruits,  and  culinary  roots  and  plants,  all  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  north-weftem  parts  are  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  more  rocky  and  barren  than  the 
reft  of  the  ft  ate.  There  are  extenfive  dairies  in  fome 
parts  of  it,  which  produce  butter  and  cheefe  of  the  heft 
quality,  and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate  , 
and  the  iron-works  on  Patuxet  river,  1 2  miles  from  Pro¬ 
vidence,  are  fupplied  with  ore  from  a  bed  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  diftant,  where  a  variety  of  ores,  curious 
llones,  and  ochres,  are  alfo  met  with  5  and  there  is  a  cop¬ 
per  mine  mixed  with  iron  in  the  townfliip  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  This  ore  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  loadftone, 
large  pieces  of  wThich  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  5 
but  no  method  has  yet  been  difeovered  of  working 
it  to  advantage.  Here  alfo  lime  ft  one  abounds,  of 
which  large  quantities  of  lime  are  made  and  exported. 
This  ftone  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  the  genuine  mar¬ 
ble  of  the  white,  plain,  and  variegated  kinds,  receiving 
as  fine  a  polifh  as  any  ftone  in  America.  In  this  date 
there  are  alfo  feyeral  mineral  fprings,  to  one  of  which, 
not  far  from  Providence,  numbers  relort  to  bathe,  and 
drink  the  waters.  The  chief  towns  of  tile  ftate  are 
Providence  and  Newport.  The  Have-trade,  which  was 
a  fource  of  wealth  tojmany,  has  been  happily  abolifhed. 
Briftol  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Africa,  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  different  parts  of  the  United  States: 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  profperous  town  of  Provi¬ 
dence  have  in  their  hands  the  greateft  part  of  the  com¬ 
merce  j  they  had  129  veffels  in  the  year  1791.  The 
common  exports  are  flax-feed,  timber,  horfes,  cattle, 
beef,  pork,  fifh,  poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheefe,  bar- 
ley,  grain,  fpirits,  cotton  and  linen  goods.  I  he  im¬ 
ports  confift  of  Weft  India  and  European  goods,  and 
logwood  is  brought  from  the  bay  of  Honduras.  At  the 
different  ports  of  this  ftate  move  than  600  veffels  enter 
and  clear  out  annually.  The  amount  of  exports  in  I794> 
was  valued  at  954?573  dollars.  At  Providence  there  is 
a  cotton  manufactory,  the  produce  of  which  is  fent  to 
the  fouthern  ftates  5  but  the  manufactures  of  bar  and 
fheet  iron,  fteel,  nail-iods,  and  nails,  implements  of 
hufbandry,  ftoves,  pots,  &c.  are  the  molt  extenfive. 
The  conflitution  of  the  ftate  is  founded  on  the  charter 
granted  in  1663  by  Charles  II.  j  and  the  revolution 
made  no  effential  change  on  the  form  of  government. 
The  legiflature  confifts  of  two  branches ;  a  fenate  com- 
pofed  of  ten  members,  befides  a  governor  and  deputy- 
governor,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  members 
of  the  legiflature  are  chofen  twice  a  year,  and  there  are 
two  feflions  of  this  body  annually.  It  was  firft  fettled 
from  Maffachufetts.  So  little  has  the  civil  authority  to 
do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contraCt  between  a  mini- 
fter  and  a  fociety  is  of  any  force,  for  which  reafon  a 
great  number  of  feCls  have  always  been  found  here  ;  yet 
it"is  faid  that  the  fabbath,  and  all  religious  inftitutions 
are  more  negleClcd  in  this,  than  in  any  other  of  the  New 
England  ftates. 

Rhode-islanb,  an  ifland  of  N.  America,  in  a  ftate 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  between  410  28'  and  410 
42'  N.  Lat.  and  between  71°  17 '  and  710  27'  W.  long. 
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from  Greenwich,  or  about  15  miles  long,  and’  its  me-  ( 

dium  breadth  about  3  and  a  half.  It  is  a  famous  refort 
for  invalids  from  the  fouthern  climates,  as  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleafant  and  healthful,  being  at  one  period  regar¬ 
ded  as  the  Eden  of  America  5  but  the  change  is  great 
which  has  been  effeCled  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  a 
decreafe  of  bufinefs.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  flieep 
are  fed  upon  this  ifland,  befides  cattle  and  horfes.  I  he 
foil,  climate,  and  lituation  of  this  ifland,  are  perhaps  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  in  the  world.  r 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  Ancient 
the  largeft  and  mold  eafterly  of  the  Cyclades,  was  name> 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  ot  Ajieria, ,  0-et>m°ie*y* 
phiufa ,  JE,  three  a,  Trinacria ,  Corymbia ,  PceJJa ,  Atabyria , 

Marcia ,  OloeJJa ,  Stadia ,  Telchims ,  Pelagia ,  and  Rhodus, 

In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Rhodus ,  or  Rhodes ,  prevail¬ 
ed,  from  the  Greek  word  rhodon ,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  fignifying  a  “  rofe  the  ifland  abounding  very 
much  with  thefe  flowers.  Others,  however,  give  differ¬ 
ent  etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  to  another.  It  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from 
the  coafts  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  about  120  miles  in 
compafs.  2 

Several  ancient  authors  affert,  that  Rhodes  was  for-  Its  origin, 
merly  covered  by  the  fea,  but  gradually  raifed  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  ifland.  Delos  and  ^ 

Rhodes  (fays  Pliny),  iflands  which  have  long  been 
celebrated,  fprung  at  firft  from  the  fea.  I  he  lame  fa£l 
is  fupported  by  fucli  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  ren¬ 
der  it  indubitable.  Philo  \  aferibe-s  the  event  to  the  j  p},;iQ  de 
decreafe  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  his  conje&uie  Mutiav. 
be  not  without  foundation,  moft  of  the  iftes  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  being  lower  than  Rhodes,  muff  have  had  a 
ftmilar  origin.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fires,  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  135^ 
lympiad,  raifed  Therafla  and  1  hera,  known  at  preient 
by  the  name  of  Santorin,  from  the  depths  of  the  fea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  feveral  finail  iflands  adja¬ 
cent,  alfo  produced  in  feme  ancient  era  Knoaes  and 
Delos.  b  ^ . 

Th?  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  1  elchtrice,  who  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  ifland  of  Ciete.  I  hefe,  by  tneir  fkill 
in  aftrology,  perceiving  that  the  ifland  was  foon  to  be 
drowned  with  wrater,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
room  for  the  Keliades,  or  grandfons  of  Phoebus,  v\  ho 
took  poffeflion  of  the  ifland  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  mud  with  which  it  was  over¬ 
whelmed.  Thefe  Heliades,  it  feems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  efpecially  in  aflrology  *,  invented 
navigation,  8cc.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infeft- 
ed  with  great  ferpents  which  bred  in  the  ifland,  they 
had  recourfe  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advifed  them 
to  admit  Phorbas,  a  Theffalian,  with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done :  and  Phorbas 
having  deftroyed  the  ferpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Ci elans 
fettled  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  -.var,  Tlepolemus  the  foil  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  governed  with 
great  juftice  and  moderation.  #  .  3 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  rirftmha- 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  be 
mafters  of  the  ifland  for  many  ages.  1  he  government 
was  at  firft  monarchical  5  but  a  little  before  the  expedi¬ 
tion 
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tlon  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  introduced  ;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themfelves  to  navigation,  and  became  very 
powerful  by  fea,  planting  feveral  colonies  in  diftant 
countries.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
republic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  fa6lions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar¬ 
tans  ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy 
was  nbolifhed,  and  an  ariftocracy  introduced.  About 
551  B.  C.  rve  find  the  Rhodians  opprefled  by  Maufo- 
lus  king  of  Catia,  and  at  Lift  reduced  by  Artemifia  hi9 
widow.  In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  whofe  afliftance,  probably,  they  regained 
their  liberty. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Rhodians  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To 
him  they  voluntarily  fubmitted*,  and  were  on  that  ac¬ 
count  highly  favoured  by  him  :  but  no  fooner  did  they 
hear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrifvns,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people.  About 
this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes  ) 
which,  being  accompanied  with  violent  ftorms  of  rain, 
and  hail  hones  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  beat  down 
many  houfes,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  As  the  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  clear  the  pipes 
and  conduits  ^yhich  conveyed  the  water  into  the  fea, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  in  an  inftant  laid  un¬ 
der  water,  feveral  .houfes  quite  covered,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  the  deluge  increafed,  and  the  violent  (Lowers 
continued,  fornc  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
fhips,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miferably 
perifhed  in  the  waters.  But  while  the  city  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  deftrudlion,  the  wall  on  a  fudden 
bur  it  afundcr,  and  the  water  difeharging  itfelf  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  current  into  the  fea,  unexpefledly  delivered  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  differed  greatly  by  this  unexpected 
accident,  but  foon  retrieved  their  Ioffes  by  a  clofe  ap¬ 
plication  to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob- 
ferved  a  ftriCl  neutrality  ;  by  which  means  they  enrich¬ 
ed  themfelves  fo  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
moil  opulent  Rates  of  that  age  ;  infomuch  that,  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
war,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  feas  of  the 
pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infefted  the  coafts  of 
Europe  and  Afia.  However,  notwithllanding  the  neu¬ 
trality  they  profeffed,  as  the  moft  advantageous  branch¬ 
es  of  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  there¬ 
fore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  ifhnd  of  Cyprus,  demanded  fuccours  of  them, 
they  earneftly  intreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  anfwer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
difpleafure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered  one 
of  his  admirals  to  fail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and 
feize  all  the  fhips  that  came  out  of  the  harbour  for 
Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  their  harbour  blocked 
up  bv  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped  a  good  number 
of  galleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him,  with 
the  lofs  of  many  fhips,,  to  quit  his  flatiop.  Hereupon 


Antigonus,  charging  them  as  aggrefiovs,  and  beginners  PJioiW 

of  an  unjuft  war,  threatened  to  befiege  their  city  with  - - 

the  flrength  of  his  whole  army.  The  Rhodians  endea¬ 
voured  by  frequent  embaflies  to  appeafe  his  wrath  )  but 
all  their  remonfl ranees  ferved  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  refentment  :  and  the  only  terms  upon  which  he 
would  hearken  to  any  accommodation  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  fhould  declare  war  againft  Ptolemy,  that  they 
fhould  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  Lhat  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
him  as  hoflages  for  the  performance  of  thele  articles. 

The  Rhodians  fent  ambaffadors  to  all  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  imploring  their  afliitance, 
and  representing  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  interefl  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed.  The  preparations  on  both  fides  were 
immenfe.  As  Antigonus  was  near  fourfeove  years  of  ^  ^ 

age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  whole  management  fie^ed  by-^ 
of  the  war  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  appeared  before  Demetrius, 
the  city  of  Rhodes  with  200  fhips  of  war,  170  Uanfi 
ports  having  on  board  40,000  men,  and  IOOO  other  vef- 
lels  laden  with  provifions  and  all  forts  of  warlike  engines. 

As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  profound  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  been  free  from  all  devaftations,  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  fo  wealthy  a  city,  al¬ 
lured  multitudes  of  pirates  and  mercenaries  to  join  De¬ 
metrius  in  this  expedition  \  infomuch  that  the  whole  fea 
between  the  continent  and  the  illund  was  covered  with 
fhips  :  which  ftruck  the  Rhodians,  who  had  a  profpect 
of  this  mighty  armament  from  the  walls,  with  great  ter¬ 
ror  and  conflernation. 

Demetrius,  having  landed  his  troops  without  the 
reach  of  the  enemy’s  machines,  detached  feveral  fmall 
bodies  to  lay  wade  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  employing  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  houfes  without  the  walls,  to  fortify  his 
camp  with  ftrong  ramparts  and  a  triple  palifade  }  which 
work,  as  many  hands  were  employed,  was  finifhed  in  a 
few  days.  The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  9 
vigorous  defence.  Many  great  commanders,  who  had  ,nlia* 
fignalized  themfelves  on  other  occafions,  threw  them- b 
felves  into  the  city,  being  defirous  to  try  their  fkill  in  vigorous* 
military  affairs  agaiitfl  Demetrius,  who  was  reputed  one  defence, 
of  the  moll  experienced  captains  in  the  condu6l  of  fieges 
that  antiquity  had  produced.  The  befieged  began  with 
dtfmifting  from  the  city  all  fuch  perfons  as  w-ere  ufelefs  ; 
and  then  taking  an  account  of  thofe  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  they  found  that  the  citizens  amounted 
to  6000,  and  the  foreigners  to  1000.  Liberty  was 
promifed  to  ail  the  {laves  who  fhould  diftinguifh  them¬ 
felves  by  any  glorious  aftion,  and  the  public  engaged  to 
pay  the  matters  their  full  ranfom.  A  proclamation 
was  likewife  made,  declaring,  that  whoever  died  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country  fhould  be  buried  at  the  expence 
of  the  public  ;  that  his  parents  and  children  fhould  be 
maintained  out  of  the  treafury  ;  that  fortunes  fhould  be 
given  to  his  daughters  \  and  his  fons,  when  they  were 
grown  up,  fhould  be  crowned  and  prefented  with  a  com¬ 
plete  fait  of  armour  at  the  great  folemnity  of  Bacchus  ; 
which  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks 
of  men. 

Demetrius,  having  planted  all  his  engines,  began  to  Engines  of 
batter  with  incredible  fury  the  walls  on  the  fide  of  the  Demetrius 
harbour  •,  but  was  for  eight  days  fucceflively  repulfed  burnt* 
by  the  befieged,  who  fet  fire  to  mod  of  his  warlike  eu~ 
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Rhodes,  gines,  and  thereby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  Tome 
v  refpite,  which  they  made  good  ufe  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re¬ 
paired  his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  affault  to  be 
made,  and  caufed  his  troops  to  advance  with  loud  (bouts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  flrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 
But  the  befieged  wrere  fo  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulfed  the  aggreffors  with  great  (laughter, 
and  performed  the  moll  aftoniftiing  feats  of  bravery. 
Demetrius  returned  to  the  affault  next  day  }  but  was 
in  the  fame  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  fome  officers  of  diftinHion. 
He  had  feized,  at  his  firft  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  city  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  pod,  he  caufed  feveral  batteries  to  be 
erected  there,  with  engines,  which  inceffantly  difcharged 
againft  the  walls  (tones  of  150  pounds  weight.  The 
towers,  being  thus  furioufly  battered  night  and  day, 
began  to  totter,  and  feveral  breaches  were  opened  in 
the  wralls :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpectedly  fallying 
out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  po(t,  overturned  their 
machines,  and  made  a  mod  dreadful  havock  ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  retired  on  board  their  velfels,  and 
were  writh  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  come  aftiore 
11  again- 

Several  def-  Demetrius  now  ordered  a  fcalade  by  fea  and  land  at 

perate  af-  the  fame  time  ;  and  fo  employed  the  befieged,  that 

PwHucc^f1*  ^cy  were  at  a  w^iat  place  they  ffiould  chiefly  de- 
u  e  s*  fend.  The  attack  wras  carried  on  with  the  utmofl  fury 
on  all  (ides,  and  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity.  Such  of  the  enemy  as  advan¬ 
ced  firft  wrere  thrown  dowrn  from  the  ladders,  and  mi- 
ferably  bruifed.  Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  foldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
ers.  After  the  combat  had  lafted  many  hours,  w*ith 
great  (laughter  on  both  fides,  Demetrius,  notwith- 
flanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  neceffary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  men  fome 
days  reft. 

Demetrius  being  fenlible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
the  city  till  he  was  matter  of  the  port,  after  having 
refrefhed  his  men,  he  returned  with  new  vigour  againft 
the  fortifications  which  defended  the  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  he  came  within  the  caft  of  a  dart,  he 
caufed  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  (hips,  which  were  riding 
there  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  galled,  with  dreadful 
thowers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  fuch  as  offered 
to  extinguifh  the  flames.  However,  in  fpite  of  their 
utmoft  efforts,  the  Rhodians  put  a  flop  to  the  fire  ; 
and,  having  with  great  expedition  manned  three  of 
their  ttrongett  (hips,  drove  with  fuch  violence  againft 
the  veffels  on  which  the  enemy’s  machines  were  planted, 
that  they  were  (hattered  in  pieces,  and  the  engines 
difmounted  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Exceftus  the 
Rhodian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  his  three  (hips,  and 
funk  a  great  many  veffels ;  but  was  himfelf  at  laft  taken 
prifoner  :  the  other  two  veffels  made  their  efcape,  and 
regained  the  port. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  De¬ 
metrius,  he  determined  to  undertake  another  *,  and, 
*n  order  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  he  ordered  a  machine 


of  a  new  invention  to  be  conftruHed,  which  was  thrice  Rhodes, 
the  height  and  breadth  of  thole  he  had  lately  loft. 

When  the  work  was  finifhed,  he  caufed  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  w'as  refolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  (form  arifing,  drove 
it  againft  the  fhore,  with  the  veffels  on  which  it  had 
been  reared.  The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  im¬ 
prove  all  favourable  conjun&ures,  while  the  temped 
was  Hill  raging,  made  a  fally  againft  thofe  who  de¬ 
fended  the  eminence  mentioned  above  j  and,  though 
repulfed  feveral  times,  carried  it  at  laft,  obliging  the 
Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  fubmit.  After  this  vidlory  gained  by 
the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  150  Gnof- 
fians,  and  500  men  fent  by  Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  moll 
of  them  being  natives  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ferved  among 
the  king’s  troops.  I2 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his  Demetrius 
batteries  againft  the  harbour  rendered  ineffeHual,  refol-frames  a 
ved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying  ^e  "hine^ailed 
city  by  affault,  or  at  lead  reducing  it  to  the  neceffity  of f?eiep0nSm 
capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got  together  a 
vaft  quantity  of  timber  and  other  materials,  he  framed 
the  famous  engine  called  kelepoiis ,  wdiich  was  by  many 
degrees  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  invented  be- 
foie.  Its  bafts  was  fquare,  each  fide  being  in  length 
near  50  cubits,  and  made  up  of  fquare  pieces  of  timber, 
bound  together  with  plates  of  iron.  In  the  middle  part 
he  placed  thick  planks,  about  a  cubit  diftance  from 
each  other  \  and  on  thefe  the  men  wrere  to  (land  who 
forced  the  engine  forward.  The  whole  was  moved  upon 
eight  ftrong  and  large  wheels,  wThofe  felloes  were 
(lengthened  with  ftrong  iron  plates.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  cafters 
were  placed  under  it,  whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  in- 
ftant  to  what  fide  the  workmen  and  engineers  pleafed. 


From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was 
carried  to  about  the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  inclining 
to  each  other  ;  the  whole  machine  confiding  of  nine 
(lories,  whofe  dimenfions  gradually  leffened  in  the  a (- 
cent.  The  firft  (lory  was  fupported  by  43  beams,  and 
the  laft  by  no  more  than  nine.  Three  (ides  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  ci¬ 
ty.  In  the  front  of  each  (lory  were  windows  of  the  fame 
fize  and  fiiape  as  the  engines  that  were  to  be  diicharged 
from  thence.  To  each  window7  were  (butters,  to  draw 
up  for  the  defence  of  thofe  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  ftones  thrown  by  the 
enemy,  the  fhutters  being  covered  with  (kins  (luffed 
with  wool.  Every  (lory  was  furniftied  with  two  large 
(laircafes,  that  whatever  was  neceffary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  were  going  down  by  the  other, 
and  fo  every  thing  may  be  dilpatched  without  tumult 
or  confufion.  This  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  3000  of  the  ftrongeft  men  of' the  whole  army  }  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caufed  likewife  to  be  made  feveral 
teftudoes  or  pent-houfes,  to  cover  his  men  while  they 
advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and  in¬ 
vented  a  new  fort  of  galleries,  through  which  thofe  who 
were  employed  at  the  fiege  might  pafs  and  repafs  at 
their  pleafure,  without  the  lead  danger.  He  employed 
all  his  feamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over  which  th^ 
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Rhodes,  machines  were  to  be  brought  up,  to  the  fpace  of  four 
furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who  were  employed 
on  this  occafion  amounted  to  30,000. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rhodians,  obferving  thefe  for¬ 
midable  preparations,  were  bufy  in  railing  a  new  wall 
anew  walk  wdhin  that  which  the  enemy  intended  to  batter  with  the 
helepolis.  In  order  to  accompliih  this  work,  they  pull¬ 
ed  down  the  wall  which  furrounded  the  theatre,  fome 
neighbouring  houfes,  and  even  fome  temples,  after  hav¬ 
ing  folemnly  promifed  to  build  more  magnificent  druc- 
tures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  were  preferved. 
At  the  fame  time,  they  fent  out  nine  of  their  bed  {hips 
to  Seize  fuch  of  the  enemy’s  veffels  as  they  could  meet 
with,  and  thereby  diftrefs  them  for  want  of  provifions. 
As  thefe  fhips  were  commanded  by  their  braved  fea-ofti- 
cers,  they  foon  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  a 
great  many  prifoners.  Among  other  veffels,  they  took 
a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board  of  which  they  found  a 
great  variet^  of  valuable  furniture,  and  a  royal  robe, 
which  Phila  herfelf  had  wrought  and  fent  as  a  prefen t 
to  her  hufband  Demetrius,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
written  with  her  own  hand.  The  Rhodians  fent  the 
furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and  even  the  letter,  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  which  exafperated  Demetrius  to  a  great  de- 
gree. 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  affembled  the  people  and  magi- 
drates  to  confult  about  the  meafures  they  diould  take, 
fome  propofed  in  the  affembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
datues  of  Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmod  veneration.  But 
this  propofal  was  generally  reje&ed  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  condu6l  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Plowever,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  the  utmod 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  reflect  no  fmall  difhonour 
on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 
The  walls  ma^ng  himfelf  mader  of  it.  He  caufed  the  walls  to 
undermined  be  fecretly  undermined  :  but,  when  they  were  ready 
without  to  fall,  a  deferter  very  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
fuccefs.  whole  to  the  townfmen  ;  who  having,  with  all  expe¬ 
dition,  drawn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par¬ 
ties  guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Miledan, 
who  had  been  fent  to  the  aflidance  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promifed  to  be¬ 
tray  the  city  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  them  in  through 
the  mines  in  the  night* time.  But  this  was  only  in 
order  to  enfare  them  ;  for  Alexander,  a  noble  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  whom  Demetrius,  had  fent  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  to  take  pofleflion  of  a  pod  agreed  on, 
no  fooner  appeared,  but  he  was  taken  prifener  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms. — 
Athenagoras  was  crowned  by  the  fenate  with  a  crowrr 
of  gold,  and  pretented  with  five  talents  of  filver. 

Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  under¬ 
mining  the  walls,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
no  purpofe.  t]ie  city  jn  battering  engines  which  he  had  con¬ 
trived.  Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
ftudoes  on  each  fide  of  it.  Two  other  tedudoes  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  bearing  battering-rams,  were  like- 
wife  moved  forwards  by  1000  men.  Each  dory  of 
the  helepolis  was  filled  with  all  forts  of  engines  for 
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difeharging  of  doncs,  arrows,  and  darts.  When  all  Rhodes, 
things  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  fignal  to 
be  given  ;  when  his  men,  fetting  up  a  fhout,  affaulted 
the  city  on  all  Tides  both  by  fea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  when  the  walls  were  ready  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  drokes  of  the  battering-rams,  arn- 
baffadors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  earnediy  foliating  De¬ 
metrius  to  fufpend  all  further  hodilities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  him  hopes  that  they  fhould  prevail 
upon  the  Rhodians  to  fubmit  to  an  honourable  capi¬ 
tulation.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  accordingly  agreed 
on,  and  ambaffadors  fent  from  both  tides.  But  the 
Rhodians  refufing  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  of¬ 
fered  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fo  much  fury, 
and  the  machines  played  off  in  fo  brifk  a  manner, 
that  a  large  tower  built  with  fquare  dones,  and  the 
wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.  The  befie- 
ged,  neverthelefs,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fo  much 
courage  and  refolution,  that  the  enemy,  after  various 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprife,  and  retire. 

In  this  conjun£ture,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy  had 
freighted  with  300,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  diffe-  re¬ 
rent  kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Rhodians,  ar-  'jewealarge 
rived  very  feafonably  in  the  port,  notwilhftanairg  th. 
vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  fliips,  which  cruized  on  the 
coads  of  the  idand  to  furprile  them.  A  few  days 
after  came  in  fafe  two  other  fleets,  one  fent  by  Ca? 
fander,  with  100,000  bufhels  of  barley;  the  other r  c 
by  Lyfimachus,  with  400,000  bufhels  of  corn  and  as 
many  of  barley.  This  fealonable  and  plentiful  fupply 
arriving  w’hen  the  city  began  to  fuffer  for  want  of 
provifions,  infpired  the  befieged  with  new  courage,' 
and  raifed  their  drooping  fpirils.  Being  thus  animated, 
they  formed  a  defign  of  fetting  the  enemy’s  engines  on 
fire  ;  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  fally 
out  the  night  enfuing,  about  the  fecond  watch,  wdth 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  fird,  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  difeharge  donesy 
arrows,  darts,  and  fire-balls,  againd  thofe  who  fhould 
attempt  to  oppofe  their  detachment.  The  Rhodian 
troops,  purfuant  to  their  orders,  all  on  a  fudden  Tallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  the  bat¬ 
teries,  fet  them  on  fire,  while  the  engines  from  the  walls 
ployed  inceffantly  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  flames.  The  Demetrians  on  this  occafion  fell 
in  great  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  either  to  fee  the  engines  that  continually  dif- 
charged  (bovvers  of  dones.  arid  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repul fe  the  enemy.  The  confla¬ 
gration  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vad  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  confumed,  had  not  the  troops  that  were  fta- 
tioned  in  it  with  all  poflible  fpeed  quenched  the  fire., 
with  water,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  engine  againd  fuch  accidents.  Deme¬ 
trius,  fearing  led  all  his  machines  fhould  be  confumed, 
called  together,  by  found  of  trumpet,  thofe  whofe  pro¬ 
vince  it  was  to  move  them ;  and,  by  their  help,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  deftroyech  When  it 
was  day,  he  commanded  all  the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  fhot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather* 
ed,  that  he  might  from  their  number  form  fome  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  machines  in  the  city.  Above 
8  oo  firebrands  were  found  on  the  Spot,  and.  no  fewer 

than  . 
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Rliotle?.  than  1500  darts,  all  difcharged  In  a  very  fmall  portion  he  hoped  that,  the  beffeged  being  alarmed  in  all  parts,  Rbocf 
v  ’ '  of  the  night.  This  druck  tire  prince  himfelf  with  no  his  detachment  might  hnd  an  opportunity  or  forcing 1  1  ^ 
fmall  terror  \  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would  the  entrenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af- 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  formidable  terwards  of  feizing  the  advantageous  pod;  about  the 

preparations.  However,  after  having  caufed  the  llain  theatre.  This  feint  had  all  the  fuccefs  the  prince  could 

to  be  buried,  and  given  directions  for  the  curing  of  expeCt  5  for  the  troops  having  fet  up  a  diout  from 

the  wounded,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 


his  machines,  which  had  been  demounted  and  rendered 
quite  unferviceable. 

They  build  In  the  mean  time,  the  befieged,  improving  the  refpite 
a  third  allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a 

wali.  third  lvall  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  took  in  all 

that  part  that  w7as  mod  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries  *,  and,  befides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind  the 
breach,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city 
that  way.  At  the  fame  time,  they  detached  a  fquadron 
of  their  bed  ffiips,  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
who  made  over  to  the  continent  of  Ada  and  there 
meeting  w7ith  fome  privateers  who  were  commidioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  fhips  and  the  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  fe- 
veral  other  officers  of  didinClion  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  feve- 
ral  veffels  laden  with  corn  for  the  enemy’s  camp,  which 
they  likewife  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  Thefe 
were  foon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fmall  veflels 
loaded  with  corn  and  providons  fent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1  500  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs.- — 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  bis  ma¬ 
chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walls  :  which  he 
inceflfantly  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and 
T8  threw  down  feveral  towers.  Eut  when  he  came  to  the 
Demetrius  afTaUlt,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias, 
breach  hi  defended  themfelves  wTith  fuch  refolution  and  intrepi- 
the  walls  dity,  that  he  wTas  in  three  fucccffive  attacks  repulfed 
.but  is  dill  with  great  daughter,  and  at  lad  forced  to  retire.  The 
repulfed.  Rhodians  likewife,  on  this  cccadon,  loff  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  amongft  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their  com¬ 
mander. 

While  the  Rhodians  wrere  thus  ffgnalizing  them- 
felvcs  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  fecond  embafly 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and 
'the  other  cities  of  Greece,  foliciring  Demetrius  to  com- 
pofe  matters,  and  ffrike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians. 
At  the  requeft  of  the  ambaffadors,  w-ho  were  in  all 
above  50,  a  ceffation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  ;  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  being  again  rejedled  by 
the  Rhodians,  the  ambaffadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Hoftili ties  were  therefore  renewed  ;  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  whofe  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for 
fucceeding  in  his  proje&s,  formed  a  detachment  of 
1500  of  his  bed;  troop®,  under  the  conduft  cf  Alcimus 
and  Pvlancius,  two  officers  of  great  refolution  and  ex- 
19  perience,  ordering  them  to  enter  the  breach  at  mid- 
Hi  s  troops  night,  and,  forcing  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  to  pof- 
brcach*6  themfelves  the  pods  about  the  theatre,  where  it 

’  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  themfelves 
againd  any  efforts  of  the  townfmeii.  In  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  and  amufe  the  enemy  with  falfe  at¬ 
tacks,  he  at  the  fame  time,  upci:  a  ffgnal  given,  order¬ 
ed  the  red  of  the  army  to  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  attack  the 
;.city  on  all  Tides  both  by  fea  and  land.  By  this  means 


affault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and 
Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  thofe  w  hb 
defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 
fuch  vigour,  that,  having  {lain  the  mod  part  of  them 
and  put  the  red  in  confufion,  ’  they  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  feized  on  the  pod  adjoining  to  it.  This 
occaffoned  a  general  uproar  in  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been 
already  taken  :  but  the  commanding  officers  difpatched 
orders  to  the  foldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their 
pods,  nor  dir  from  their  refpe&ive  ftations.  Having 
thus  fecured  the  walls,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who 
were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  wTith  thefe  charged 
the  enemy’s  detachment.  Eut  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
prevented  them  from  diflodging  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
gaining  the  advantageous  pods  they  had  feized.  Day, 
however,  no  fooner  appeared,  than  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  with  loud  diouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  wrho  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with 
refolution  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  with  frelh  troops.  The  Rhodians  being  fen- 
fible  that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  dake,  fought  like  men  in 
the  utmod  defpair,  the  enemy  defending  their  pods  for 
feveral  hours  without  giving  ground  in  the  lead.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themfelves  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  made  a  lad  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  battalion, 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  their  death  ai 
the  red  wrere  eaflly  put  in  diforder,  and  all  to  a  man^^ 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  Rhodians  likew’ife 
on  this  occafion  lod  many  of  their  bed  commanders-, 
and  among  the  red  Damotetis,  their  chief  magidrate,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  ffgnalized  himfelf 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  flege. 

Demetrius,  not  at  all  difeouraged  by  this  check,  was 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  new  affault, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  bed  terms  he  could  get,  led  he  fhould  lofe 
his  whole  army  in  the  ffege  of  a  fingle  town.  From 
this  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  fome  plauffble  pre¬ 
tence  for  breaking  up  the  ffege.  The  Rhodians  like¬ 
wife  "were  now-  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formerly  ;  Ptolemy  having  acquainted  them  that 
he  intended  to  fend  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  qooo 
men  to  their  affidance,  but  that  he  w-ould  firft  have 
them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with  De¬ 
metrius  upon  reafonable  terms.  At  the  fame  time  am¬ 
baffadors  arrived  from  the  yEtolian  republic,  foliciting 
the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  a  wTar  which 
might  involve  all  the  ead  in  endlefs  calamities. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  in  this  rhe 
conjunclure,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  the 
wifhed-for  pacification.  This  prince  was  preparing  tOj^' 
advance  his  hclepclis  againd  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian 
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engineer’  found  means  to  render  it  quite  ufelefs.  He 
;  undermined  the  tract  of  ground  over  which  the  hclcpohs 
was  to  pals  the  next  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls. 
Demetrius,  not  fufpecttag  any  ftratagem  of  this  nature, 
caufed  the  engine  to  he  moved  forward,  which  coming 
to  the  place  that  was  undermined,  funk  fo  deep  into 
die  ground  that  it  was  impoffible  to  draw  it  out  again. 
This  misfortune,  if  we  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius, 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  AZ-tolian  am- 
baffadors,  and  at  laft  to  Hr  ike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  fhould 
be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  without  any  foreign 
garrifon  \  that  they  fliould  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
with  Antigonus,  and  aflift  him  in  his  wars  againft  all 
ftates  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  \  and 
that,  for  the  effeftual  performance  of  the  articles-  flipu- 
lated  between  them,  they  fiiould  deliver  100  hoftages, 
fuch  as  Demetrius  fhould  make  choice  of,  except  thofe 
who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  liege  railed,  after  it  had  continued  a 
whole  year  ;  and  the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  ierviee 
of  their  country.  They  alfo  fet  up  ftatues  to  Ptolemy, 
Callander,  and  Lyfiinachus  j  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
the  higheft  honours,  efpecially  to  the  frit,  whom  they 
vvodhipped  as  a  god.  Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre¬ 
fented  them  with  the  helepolis,  and  all  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city  ; 
from  the  fale  of  which,  with  fome  additional  fums  of 
their  own,  they  erefted  the  famous  coloiTus.  After  this 
they  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  means  they  became  quite  mailers  of  the 
fea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  eaft.  However,  they  could  not 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occafion  of  which 
was  as  follows  :  The  Byzantines  being  obliged  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in  order  to 
raife  this  fum,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  laying  a  toil 
on  all  flips  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  fea.  This  refolu¬ 
tion  provoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a  trading  na¬ 
tion,  above  all  the  ref.  For  this  reafon  they  immedi¬ 
ately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Byzantines,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  new  tax  *,  but  as  the  Byzantines  had  no 
ether  method  of  fatisfying  the  Gauls,  they  perffted  in 
their  refolution.  The  Rhodians  now  declared  war, 
and  prevailed  upon  Prufas  king  of  Bithynia,  and  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  to  afift  them  5  by  which 
confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  fo  intimidated,  that 
they  agreed  to  exa£t  no  toll  from  flips  trading  to  the 
Pontic  fea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the  occafon  of 
the  war. 

About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
which  threw  down  the  colofliis,  the  arfenal,  and  great 
part  of  the  city  walls  of  Rhodes  ;  which  calamity  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  advantage,  fending  ambaf- 
fadors  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  fates,  to  whom 
their  Ioffes  were  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  their  coun¬ 
trymen  obtained  immenfe  fums  of  money  under  pretence 
of  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracufc  prefented 
them  with  100  talents*,  and,  befdes,  exempted  from  all 
tolls  and  duties  fuch  as  traded  to  Rhodes.  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  gave  them  100  talents,  a  million  of  mea- 


fures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20  quinqueremes  Rhodes, 
and  the  like  number  of  triremes  5  and,  befde.s,  fent 
them  100  architects,  300  workmen,  and  materials  for 
repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great  value,  pay¬ 
ing  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  workmen  whom  he  fent  them.  Antigo¬ 
nus  gave  them  too  talents  of  fiver,  with  10,000  pieces 
of  timber,  each  piece  being  16  cubits  long  5  7000 
planks  ;  3000  pounds  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  ro- 
fn,  and  1000  meafures  of  tar.  Chryfets,  a  woman  of 
diftin£tion,  fent  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and 
3000  pounds  of  lead.  Antiochus  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  duties  the  Rhodian  flips  trading  to  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  prefented  them  with  10  galleys,  and  200,000 
meafures  of  corn,  with  many  other  things  of  great  va¬ 
lue.  Prufas,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes  then 
reigning  in  Afa,  made  them  proportionable  prefents  : 
in  fliort,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  and  Afa,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodians  on  that  ccca- 
f  on  5  infomuch  that  their  city  not  only  foon  arofe  from 
its  ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  pitch  of  fplendour 
than  ever. 

2  ^ 

In  the  year  203  B,  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  a  War  with 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  monarch  had  inva-  Philip  01' 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  5  and  Mace(lon» 
becaufe  the  Rhodians  feemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  fent  one  Heraclides,  by  birth  a  Tarentine,  to 
fet  fire  to  their  fleet  5  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difpatch¬ 
ed  ambaffadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  fir  up  the  Cre¬ 
tans  againf  the  Rhodians^  and  prevent  them  from  fend¬ 
ing  any  aflifl ance  to  Attalus.  Upon  this  war  was  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed.  Philip  at  firf  gained  an  incon- 
fderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement  ;  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  11,000  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  loft  but  60  men  and  Attalus  70. 

After  this  he  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  fea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  the 
ifland  of  ALgina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha¬ 
ving  failed  in  their  purpofe,  they  failed  to  Athens,, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people  ;  and, 
on  their  return,  drew  all  the  Cyclades  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  againft  Philip.  But  while  the  allies  were  thus 
wafting  their  time  in  negociations,  Philip,  having  divi¬ 
ded  his  forces  into  two  bodies,  fent  one,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Philocles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  territories  ; 
and  put  the  other  aboard  his  fleet,  w-ith  orders  to  fail' 
to  Meronea,  a  city  on  the  north  fide  of  Thrace.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  city  hhnfelf  with  a  body  of 
forces,  took  it  by  sffault,  and  reduced  a  great  many 
others  $  fo  that  the  confederates  would,  in  all  pro-  ^ 
babilily,  have  bad  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  fuc- The  Rh>- 
cefs,  had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  afliftance,  by  d:an* 
whofe  help  the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  their  ad-  ed  by  tliC 
vantage.  In  the  war  which,  took  place  between  the  R-orruns’ 
Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  Syria,  the 
Rhodians  were  very  ufefui  allies  to  the  former.  The 
belt  part  of  their  fleet  was  indeed  deftroyed  by  a  trea¬ 
cherous  contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi¬ 
ral  ;  but  they  foon  fitted  out  another,  and  defeated  a 
Syrian  fquadron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni¬ 
bal,  the  Carthaginian  commander  5  after  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleet  commanded  by  Polyxeniades  \  which, 
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together  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  fo  di- 
fpirited  Antiochus,  that  he  fubinitted  to  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  the  Romans  pleafed. 

For  thefe  fer vices  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria  j  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lycians  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Romans  for  protection.  This  was  readily 
granted  ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  fo  much  difpleafed 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  fecretly 
favoured  Perfes  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Roman  republic.  For  this  offence  the 
two  provinces  above-mentioned  were  taken  from  them  *, 
but  the  Rhodians,  having  banifhed  or  put  to  death  thofe 
who  had  favoured  Perfes,  were  again  admitted  into  fa¬ 
vour,  and  greatly  honoured  by  the  fenate.  In  the  Mi* 
thridatic  war,  their  alliance  with  Rome  brought  upon 
them  the  king  of  Pontus  with  all  his  force  •,  but  having 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  without  performing  any  re¬ 
markable  exploit.  In  the  war  which  Pompey  made  on 
the  Cilician  pirates,  the  Rhodians  afiifled  him  with  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  great  {hare  in  the  victories 
which  he  gained.  In  the  civil  war  between  Csefar  and 
Pompey,  they  aflifled  the  latter  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet.  After  his  death  they  lided  with  Csefar  }  which 
drew  upon  them  the  refentment  of  C.  Caflius,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  intreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  promifing  to  Hand  neuter,  and  recal  the 
fhips  which  they  had  fent  to  the  afl! fiance  of  the  trium¬ 
viri.  Caflius  infilled  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  poffeflion  both  of  their 
harb$ui  and  city.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
by  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  Hand  a  fiege  ;  but  firft  fent 
Archelaus,  who  had  taught  Caflius  the  Greek  tongue 
while  he  ftudied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with  his  dif- 
ciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  could  not,  with  all  his 
authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  his  demands  } 
wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one  Alexander, 
a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  their  praetor  or  prytanis, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  33  fail,  and  fent  it  out  under  the 
command  of  Mnafeus,  an  experienced  fea-officer,  to  of¬ 
fer  Caflius  battle.  Both  fleets  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  the  victory  was  long  doubtful  :  but  the 
Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to  Rhodes  ;  two 
of  their  fhips  being  funk,  and  the  reft  very  much  da¬ 
maged  by  the  heavy  fhips  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
firft  time,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  Rhodians  were 
fairly  overcome  in  a  fea- fight. 

Caflius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill,  having  refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  no 
lefs  damaged  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
Lory  ma,  a  ftrongbold  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians.  'Phis  caftle  he  took  by  affault }  and  from 
hence  conveyed  his  land-forces,  under  the  conduct  of 
Fannius  and  Lentulus,  over  into  the  ifland.  His  fleet 
confifted  of  80  (Lips  of  war  and  above  200  tranfports. 
Ihe  Rhodians  no  fooner  faw  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  went  out  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  fe- 
cond  engagement  was  far  more  bloody  than  the  firft  ; 
jnany  fhips  were  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  men  kill- 
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ed  on  both  fides.  But  victory  anew  declared  for  the  Rhode?. 
Romans ;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  furnifh  the  city  with  fufficient  {lore  of 
provifions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 
were  taken  either  by  affault  or  by  famine,  Caflius  would 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  Brutus  had 
lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to  Wj102faj.e5 
him,  and  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  the  town,  which  he  ar(j  cruejjy 
neverthelefs  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  affault.  pillages 
He  commanded  50  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were  fuf-  the  city, 
pected  to  favour  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  fentenced  them  all  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army, 
becaufe  they  did  not  appear  when  fummoned,  he  pro- 
feribed.  Having  thus  punifhed  fuch  as  had  either  act- 
ed  or  fpoken  againft  him  or  his  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  fhips,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples ;  flripping  them  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  veffels,  and  llatues.  He  is  faid  not 
to  have  left  one  ftatue  in  the  whole  city,  except  that' 
of  the  fun  ;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  he  had 
flripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fun.  As  to  private  perfons,  he  command¬ 
ed  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  filver  they  had,  promifing,  by  a  public  crier, 
a  tenth  part  to  fuch  as  fliould  difeover  any  hidden  trea- 
fures.  The  Rhodians  at  firft  concealed  fome  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  Caflius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them  j  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earneft,  and  faw  feveral  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  fmall  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  defired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  filver  might  be  prolong¬ 
ed.  Caflius  willingly  granted  them  their  requeft  j  and 
then  through  fear  they  dug  up  what  they  had  hid  under 
ground,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  were  worth  in  the 
world.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private  perfons 
above  8000  talents.  He  then  fined  the  city  in  500  more  5 
and  leaving  L.  Varus  there  with  a  flrong  garrifon  to 
exact  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he  returned  to  the 
continent. 

After  the  death  of  Caflius,  Marc  Antony  reflored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
bellowing  upon  tbem  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Naxos, 

Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  But  thefe  the  Rho¬ 
dians  fo  oppreffed  and  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  fame 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rhodian  repub¬ 
lic,  was  obliged  to  diveft  her  of  the  fovereignty  over 
thofe  places,  which  he  had  a  little  before  fo  liberally 
bellowed  upon  her.  From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  crucified  fome  Roman 
citizens.  However,  he  foon  reflored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus. 

The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as  often  deprived 
of,  as  reflored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punifhment 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob¬ 
liged  the  Romans  with  their  afliflance  in  foreign  wars,  3° 
or  provoked  them  with  their  feditions  at  home.  Pliny,  a* 

who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  ftyles  K oman 
Rhodes  a  beautiful  and  free  town.  But  this  liberty  they  province  by 
did  not  long  enjoy,  the  ifland  became  foon  after  leducedNefpafian. 
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by  the  fame  Vefpafian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  pay  si  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  mailers.  This 
province  was  called  the  province  of  the  ifands,  The  Ro¬ 
man  praetor  who  governed  it  reficled  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  under  his  jurifdi£lion  }  and  Rome,  notwith- 
flanding  the  eminent  fervices  rendered  her  by  this  re¬ 
public,  thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vaffals. 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  continued  fubjedt  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  $  when 
Villaret,  grand-mailer  of  the  knights  of  Jerufalem,  then 
refiding  in  Cyprus,  finding  himfelf  much  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  ifland,  refolved  to 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.  This  ifland  too  w'as 
almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  Saracens  ;  Andronicus 
the  eaftern  emperor  poffeflmg  little  more  in  it  than  a 
caftle.  Neverthelefs  he  refilled  to  grant  the  inveftiture 
of  the  ifland  to  Villaret.  The  latter,  without  fpend- 
ing  time  in  fruitlefs  negociations,  failed  diredlly  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provifions,  and 
warlike  (lores,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  united  againfl  the  common  enemy. 
As  Villaret  forefaw  that  the  capital  mud  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reduce  the  ifland,  he  inflantly  laid  fiege 
to  it.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  obllinately, 
upon  which  the  grandmafter  thought  proper  to  turn  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade  \  but  he  foon  found  himfelf  fo 
clolely  furrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  that  he 
could  get  no  fupply  either  of  forage  or  provifions  for  his 
army.  But  having  at  length  obtained  a  fupply  of  pro¬ 
vifions  by  means  of  large  fums  borrowed  of  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  he  came  out  of  his  trenches  and  attacked  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  with  a  full  refolution  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
A  bloody  fight  enfued,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
braved  knights  were  killed  :  but  at  length  the  Saracens 
gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  (hips  j  upon  which  the  city 
was  immediately  a  {faulted  and  taken.  The  Greeks  and 
other  Chridians  had  their  lives  and  liberties  given  them, 
but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  reduftiori 
of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  inferior  drength  throughout  the  ifland  }  and  in 
four  yCars  after  their  landing,  the  whole  was  fubjugated, 
and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  For  many  years  thofe  knights  continued  the 
terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  fudained  a  fevere 
fiege  from  Mohammed  II.  who  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  the  enterprife  ;  but  at  length  the  Turkifli  fultan  So- 
lyman  refolved  at  all  events  to  drive  them  from  it.  Be¬ 
fore  he  undertook  the  expedition,  he  fent  a  meffage  com¬ 
manding  them  to  depart  from  the  ifland  without'  delay  \ 
in  which  cafe  he  promifed  that  neither  they  nor  the  in¬ 
habitants  (hould  fuffer  any  injury,  but  threatened  them 
with  his  utmod  vengeance  if  they  refufed  his  oiler.  The 
knights,  however,  proving  obftinate,  Solyman  attacked 
the  city  with  a  fleet  of  400  fail  and  an  army  of  \  40,000 
men. 

The  trenches  were  foon  brought  clofo  to  the  count  er- 
fcarp,  and  a  flrong  battery  raifed  againfl  the  town  ; 
which,  however,  did  but  little  damage,  till  the  fultan 
being  informed  by  a  fpy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  receiving  fomc  fatal  (hot  from  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  camp,  he  plant¬ 
ed  a  battery  againfl  that  tower,  and  quickly  brought  it 
down.  Solyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place  in 
fome  meafure  covered  with  flrong  fortifications  of  fuch 
Vot,  XVIII.  Part  L 
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height  as  to  command  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an  im-  Rhodes, 
menfe  quantity  of  flones  and  earth  to  be  brought ;  in  1  1 

which  fo  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  night 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raifed  a  couple  of 
hillocks  high  enough  to  overtop  the  city-walls.  They 
plied  them  accordingly  with  fuch  a  continual  fire,  that 
the  grandmafler  was  obliged  to  caufe  them  to  be  flrong- 
ly  propped  within  with  eartii  and  timber.  All  this 
while  the  befieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand¬ 
ma  Aer’s  palace,  could  difeover  how  their  batteries  were 
planted,  demoliflied  them  with  their  cannon  almofl  as 
fad  as  they  raifed  them.  34 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  meafures,  Terribly 
and  to  plant  a  flrong  battery  againfl  the  tower  of  Stbattere{** 
Nicholas,  which,  in  the  former  fiege  by  Mohammed, 
had  refifled  all  the  efforts  of  the  then  grand-vizier.  This 
the  bafhaw  of  Romania  caufed  to  be  battered  with  12  large 
pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  but  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
them  all  difmounted  by  thofe  of  the  tower  :  to  prevent 
which  in  future,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fired  only  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered  with  gabions 
and  earth.  This  had  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  after  5000  can- 
non-fhot,  the  wall  began  to  fliake  and  tumble  into  the 
ditch  \  but  he  was  furprifed  to  find  another  wall  behind 
it,  well  terraced,  and  bordered  with  artillery,  and  him¬ 
felf  obliged  either  to  begin  afrefli  or  give  up  the  enter¬ 
prife  :  and  yet  this  lad  was  what  Solyman  preferred, 
when  he  was-  told  of  its  being  built  on  a  hard  rock,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  Tapped,  and  how  firmly  it  had  held  out 
againfl  all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed’s  vizier.  The  next 
attack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him  to  be  made  againfl 
the  baftions  of  the  town,  and  that  with  a  vafl  number  of 
the  larged  artillery,  which  continued  firing  during  a 
whole  month  \  fo  that  the  new  wall  of  the  baftion  of 
England  was  quite  deinoiuhed,  though  the  old  one  flood 
proof  againfl  all  their  fhot.  7'hat  of  Italy,  which  wa 
battered  by  17  large  pieces  of  cannon,  was  flill  worfe 
damaged  ;  upon  which  Martinengo  the  engineer  advifed 
the  grand-mafter  to  caufe  a  Tally  to  be  made  on  the  tren¬ 
ches  of  the  enemy  out  of  the  breach,  whilfl  he  was  making 
frefli  entrenchments  behind  it.  His  advice  fucceeded  : 
and  the  2,00  men  who  Tallied  out  fword  in  hand  having 
furprifed  the  Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  mod  of  them  in 
pieces.  At  the  fame  time  a  new  detachment,  which  ivas 
fent  to  repulfe  them,  being  obliged,  as  that  engineer 
rightly  judged,  to  pafs  by  a  fpot  which  lay  open  to  their 
artillery,  were  likewife  moftly  deftroyed  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  fire  that  came  from  it,  whilft  the  affailants  were 
employed  in  filling  up  feveral  fathoms  of  the  trench 
before  they  retired.  By  that  time  the  breach  had 
been  repaired  with  fuch  new  works,  that  all  the  efforts 
to  mount  it  by  affault  proved  equally  in  effectual  and  de¬ 
finitive.  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  befieged,  the  continual  fire  they  The  befie- 
had  made  caufed  fuch  a  confumption  of  their  powder,  wa,T 
that  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  it  ;  the  perfidious 
d’Amarald,  whofe  province  it  had  been  to  vifit  the  tl 
magazines  of  it,  having  amuffed  the  council  with  a  falfe fupply  the 
report,  that  there  was  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  defedi. 
the  fiege,  though  it  fnould  lad  a  whole  twelvemonth. 

But  here  the  grand  mafler  found  means  to  fupply  in  Tome 
meafure  that  unexpected  defeft,  by  the  cautious  ptovifion 
he  had  made  of  a  large  quantity  of  faltpetre,  which  was 
immediately  ground  and  made  into  gunpowder,  though 
he  was  at  the  fame  time  obliged  to  order  the  engineers 
B  to 
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■Rhodes  to  be  more  fparing  of  il  for  the  future,  and  to  make  ufe 
'v  L  1  of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  fuch  breaches  as  the  enemy 
fhould  make. 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of 
ground  ;  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  fo  fud- 
denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  entrenchments, 
Defperate  vei7  rubbifh  of  them  mutt  be  mounted  by  affault. 

encounters  Solyman,  therefore,  thought  it  now  advifable  to  fet  his 
in  mines,  numerous  pioneers  at  work,  in  five  different  parts,  in 
&c*  digging  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the  baftion  oppo- 

fi te  to  it.  Some  of  thefe  were  countermined  by  a  new 
invented  method  of  Martinengo  j  who,  by  the  help  of 
braced  Ikins,  or  drums,  could  difeover  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.  Some  of  thefe  he  perceived,  which  he 
caufcd  to  be  opened,  and  the  miners  to  be  driven  out  by 
hand  grenadoes  j  others  to  be  fmothered,  or  burned,  by 
fetting  fire  to  gunpowder.  Yet  did  not  this  hinder  two 
confiderable  ones  to  be  fprung,  which  did  a  vaft  deal  of 
damage  to  the  baftion  of  England,  by  throwing  down 
about  fix  fathoms  of  the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch 
with  its  rubbifh  :  whereupon  the  Turks  immediately 
climbed  up  fword  in  hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted 
ieven  of  their  ftandards  upon  the  parapet  but  being 
flopped  by  a  traverfe,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their 
furprife  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs.  The  grand  matter, 
who  was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  fhort  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en¬ 
couraging  all  he  met  with,  burghers,  foldiers,  and  others, 
to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country, 
and  arrived  time  enough  to  attift  in  taking  down  their 
%  ttandards,  and  driving  down  the  enemy  by  the  way  they 

came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vizier  Muftapha  endeavour  to 
prevent  their  flight  by  killing  fome  of  the  foremott  with 
his  fword,  and  driving  the  reft  back ;  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  baftion,  and,  which  was  ttill  vvorfe,  met 
with  that  death  in  their  flight,  which  they  had  ftrove  to 
fhun  from  the  fire  arms  which  were  difeharged  upon  them 
from  the  ramparts.  Three  fangiacs  lott  their  lives  in  this 
attack,  befides  fome  thoufands  of  the  Turks }  the  grand- 
matter,  on  his  fide,  loft  fome  of  his  braveft  knights,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  ftandard-bearer. 

The  attacks  were  almoft  daily  renewed  with  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  and  lofs  of  men,  every  general  ftriving  to  fig- 
nalize  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  their  emperor.  At  length 
the  old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrus,  having  haraffed  the 
troops  which  guarded  the  baftion  of  Italy  for  feveral  days 
fucceftively  without  intermiftion,  caufed  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  a  cavalier,  to 
mount  the  place  by  break  of  day,  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  where,  finding  them  overcome  with  fieep  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  fentinels,  and,  Hiding 
through  the  breach,  were  juft  going  to  fall  upon  them. 
The  Italians,  however,  quickly  recovered  themfelves 
and  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  obftinate  repulfe.  The 
conteft  was  fieree  and  bloody  on  botb  fides  \  and  the  ba- 
ftiaw,  ttill  fupplying  his  own  with  new  reinforcements, 
would  hardly  have  failed  of  overpowering  the  other,  had 
had  not  the  grand- matter,  whom  the  alarm  had  quickly 
reached,  timely  intervened,  and,  by  his  prefence,  as 
well  as  example,  revived  his  Rhodians,  and  thrown  a 
fudden  panic  among  the  enemy.  Pyrrus,  defirous  to  do 
fomething  to  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  this  repulfe,  tried 
his  fortune  next  on  an  adjoining  work,  lately  raifed  by 
the  grand-mafter  Caretiii :  bpt  here  his  foldiers  met  with 
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a  ttill  worfe  treatment,  being  almoft;  overwhelmed  with 
the  hand-grenadoes,  melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which 
came  pouring  upon  them,  whilft  the  forces  which  were  on 
the  adjacent  flanks  made  as  great  a  flaughter  of  thofe  that 
fled  ;  infomuch  that  the  janiilaries  began  to  refume  their 
old  murmuring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were  brought 
thither  only  to  be  flaughtered. 

The  grand  vizier  Muftapha,  afraid  left  their  complaints 
ihould  reach  his  matter,  agreed  at  length,  as  the  laft  re- 
fort,  to  make  a  frefh  attempt  on  the  baftion  of  England, 
whilft,  to  caule  a  diverfion,  the  bafhaw  Achmcd  fprung 
fome  frefh  mines  at  an  oppofite  part  of  the  city.  rJLhis 
was  accordingly  executed  on  the  17th  of  September 
when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  five  battalions,  refolute- 
3y  mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the  breach,  and,  in  fpite 
of  the  fire  of  the  Englilh,  advanced  fo  far  as  to  pitch 
fome  ftandards  on  the  top*,  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  crowd 
of  Englifh  knights,  commanded  by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk, 
Tallied  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and,  aflifted  by  fome 
Other  officers  of  diftin&ion,  obliged  them  to  retire,  though 
in  good  order.  Muftapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  back, 
and  killed  feveral  knights  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  had 
his  men  fupported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  mutt 
have  been  yielded  to  liim  :  but  the  fire  which  was  made 
from  the  adjacent  batteries  and  mufketry  difccncerted 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
could  prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterprife,  and  drag¬ 
ging  him  away  with  them  by  mam  force.  The  Rhodians 
loft  in  that  aXiou  feveral  brave  knights,  both  Englifh 
and  German  \  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk,  their  va¬ 
liant  commander  :  but  the  Turks  loft  above  3000  men, 
befides  many  officers  of  diftindiion.  Much  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  having  aLtended  Aclimed  with  his  mines,  one  of 
which  had  been  opened,  and  the  other  only  bringing  feme 
fathoms  of  the  wall  down,  he  was  alfo  obliged  to  retreat  5 
his  troops,  though  fome  of  the  very  beft,  being  forced  to 
difperfe  themfelves,  after  having  borne  the  fire  and  fury 
of  the  Spanifh  and  Auvergnian  knights  as  long  as  they 
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were  able. 

By  this  time  Solyman,  afnamed  and  exafperated  at 
his  ill  fuccefs,.  called  a  general  council  }  in  which  he 
made  fome  flinging  reflexions  on  his  vizier,  for  having 
reprefented  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  eafy  en- 
terprife.  To  avoid  the  effedls  of  the  fultan’s  refent- 
ment,  the  fubtle  Muftapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  enemy  as  it  were  upon  equal  terms,  as 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  fuperiority,  by  which,  faid  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  oppofing  us  with  their 
united  force  wherever  we  attacked  them.  But  let  us 
now  refolve  upon  a  general  affault  on  feveral  fides  of 
the  town  *,  and  fee  what  a  poor  defence  their  ftrength, 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  againft  our  united 
force.  The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  on 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered  ^ 
to  be  got  ready  againft  that  day.  Accordingly  the  An  affiault 
town  was  adlually  affaulted  at  four  different  parts,  after m  four  dif- 
having  fuffered  a  continual  fire  for  fome  time  from  their  at 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches  \  by  which  theQnC6f 
grand-mafter  eafily  underftood  their  defign,  and  that  the 
baftions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  poft  of  Provence, 
and  terrace  of  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the  affault, 
and  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 

The  morning  was  no  fooner  come,  than  each  party 
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Rhodes,  mounted  their  refpeflive  breach  with  an  undaunted  bra- 

■’  v  1  very,  the  young  fultan,  to  animate  them  the  more,  ha¬ 
ving  ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  could  lee  all  that  was  done.  The  Rhodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  diligent  in  re  pulling 
them  with  their  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  llink  pots,  and  other  ufual  ex¬ 
pedients.  The  one  fide  afcend  the  {baling  ladders,  fear- 
lefs  of  all  that  oppofed  them  ;  the  other  overturn  their 
ladders  and  fend  them  tumbling  down  headlong  into 
the  ditches,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  Hones, 
or  difpatched  with  darts  and  other  rniflile  weapons. 
The  batlicn  of  England  proves  the  fcene  of  the  greatell 
{laughter  and  bloodihed  ;  and  the  grand-mailer  makes 
that  his  poll  of  honour,  and,  by  his  prefence  and  ex¬ 
ample,  infpires  his  men  with  frefli  vigour  and  bravery, 
whilft  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery  makes  fuch 
horrid  work  among  the  aflailants  as  chills  all  their  cou¬ 
rage,  and  forces  them  to  give  way  :  the  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads  them  back  with 
frelh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach  at  the  head  of  all  ; 
immediately  after  comes  a  cannon-ball  from  the  Spanith 
baftion,  which  overturns  him  dead  into  the  ditch.  This 
difailer,  inftead  of  fear  and  dread,  fills  them  with  a  fu¬ 
rious  defire  of  revenging  his  death  :  but  all  their  obfti- 
nacy  cannot  make  the  Rhodians  go  one  Hep  back,  whilft 
the  priefts,  monks,  young  men  and  old,  and  even  women 
of  every  rank  and  age,  aftift  them  with  an  uncommon 
ardour  and  firmnefs  5  fome  in  overwhelming  the  enemy 
with  ftones  ;  others  in  deftroying  them  with  melted  lead, 
fulphur,  and  other  combuftibles ;  and  a  third  fort  in  fup- 
plying  tire  combatants  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  re- 
frefhments. 

The  aflaalt  was  no  lefs  defperate  and  bloody  on  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it, 
not  expelling  to  be  fo  foon  attacked,  and  afhamed  to 
(land  idle,  were  a  {lifting  the  baftion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  the  breach, 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchments,  where  they 
planted  no  lefs  than  30  of  their  ftandards  on  them. 
The  grand-mafter  was  quickly  apprifed  of  it,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  baftion  of  Auvergne  to  play  againft  them  ; 
which  was  done  with  fuch  diligence,  and  fucli  continual 
fire,  whilft  the  Rhodians  enter  the  baftion  by  the  help 
of  their  cafemates,  a, id,  fword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them 
with  equal  fury,  that  die  Turks,  alike  befet  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodian  knights, 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  confiderable 
lofs.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them  afrelh, 
and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grand-maf¬ 
ter  likewife  appeared.  The  fight  w3s  renewed  with 
greater  fiercenefs  ;  and  - fuch  {laughter  was  made  on  both 
iides,  that  the.  grand-mafter  was  obliged  to  draw  200 
men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  a  (lift  an ce  :  thefe 
were  commanded  by  fome  Roman  knights,  who  led 
them  on  with  fuch  fpeed  and  bravery,  that  their  very 
»  aonearance  on  the  baftion  made  the  janiffaries  draw 

back  ;  which  Solyman  obferving  from  his  eminence, 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  to  conceal  the  di (grace 
of  their  flight.  In  thefe  attacks  there  fell  about  15,000 
of  his  belt  troops,  belides  feveral  officers  of  diftintion. 
The  lofs  of  the  befieged  was  no  lefs  confiderable,  if  we 
judge  from  the  fmall  number  of  their  forces;  but  the 
greateft  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  fome  of  their  braveft 
and  moft  diftinguiflied  knights  and  commanders,  many 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  fcarce  any  efcaped  unwound- 
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ed.  But  the  moft  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have  Rhodes, 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  Muftapha,  who  had  pro- 
pofed  this  general  affault  :  the  ill  fuccefs  of  which  had 
fo  enraged  the  proud  fultan,  that  he  condemned  him  to 
be  (hot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  which 
dreadful  fentence  was  juft  ready  to  be  executed,  when 
the  old  baftiaw,  by  his  intreaties,  obtained  a  fufpenfion 
of  it,  in  hopes  that,  when  his  fury  was  abated,  he  (hould 
alfo  obtain  his  pardon. 

Solyman,  however,  was  fo  difeouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
cefles,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  railing  the  fiege,  and 
would  have  a&ually  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  an  Alba¬ 
nian  deferter,  fome  fay  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor  d’ 
Amarald,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  thofe  that  remained  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  fuflaining  a  frefli  aftault.  This  ha¬ 
ving  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  the 
command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  bafhaw 
Achmed  ;  and,  to  fliow  that  he  defigned  not  to  ftir  till 
he  was  mafter  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a  houfe  to  be 
built  on  the  adjacent  mount  Philermo  for  his  winter- 
quarters.  Achmed  marched  direclly  againft  the  baftion 
of  Spain,  which  had  fullered  the  moil  ;  where,  before 
he  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick  and  three¬ 
fold  by  the  conftant  fire  both  of  fmall  and  great  guns 
from  the  baftion  of  Auvergne.  He  loft  llill  a  much 
greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of  earth  to  cov7er 
the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  fapping  the 
wall  :  and,  as  foon  as  he  faw  a  large  piece  fall,  ordered  his 
men  to  mount  the  breach.  They  were  no*fooner  come  to 
the  top,  than  they  found  a  new  work  and  entrenchments 
which  Martinengo  had  reared  ;  and  there  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  with  fuch  a  brilk  fire  from  the  artillery,  that  they 
were  glad  to  recover  their  trenches  with  the  utmeft  preci¬ 
pitation,  after  having  loft  the  much  greater  part  of  their 
men.  The  attack  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  fire  conti¬ 
nued  with  great  obftinacy,  till  a  mufket-fhot  deprived  that 
indefatigable  engineer  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  order  of 
his  afliduous  fervices  for  fome  time.  The  grand-mafter, 
having  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  his  palace,  took  his 
place,  and  kept  it  till  he  was  quite  cured,  which  was  not 
till  34  days  after  ;  and  continued  all  the  time  in  the 
intrenchments  with  his  handful  of  knights,  fcarcely  al¬ 
lowing  himfelf  reft  night  or  day,  and  ever  ready  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  with  an  ardour  more 
becoming  a  junior  officer  than  an  old  worn  out  fove- 
reign  ;  which  made  his  knights  more  lavifh  of  their  own 
lives  than  their  paucity  and  prefent  circumftances  could 
well  admit  of. 

Soon  after  this,  the  treafon  of  d’Amarald  was  dif- 
covered,  and  lie  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  ; 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  pope,  emperor,  and  other  crowned  heads, 
had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the  grand  maf¬ 
ter  for  fpeedy  aftiftance,  without  fuccefs ;  and,  as  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  the  other  difafters,  thofe.  fuccours  which 
were  fent  to  him  from  France  and  England  periftied  at 
fea.  The  new  fupply  which  he  had  lent  for  of  provi- 
fions  from  Candia  had  the  fame  ill  fate  ;  fo  that  the 
winds,  Teas,  and  every  thing,  Teemed  combined  to  bring 
on  the  definition  of  that  city  and  order.  The  only  re- 
fource  which  could  be  thought  of,  under  fo  difmal  a  fi- 
tuation,  was,  to  fend  for  the  few  remaining  knights  and 
forces  which  were  left  to  guard  the  other,  iflands,  to 
come  to  the  defence  of  their  capital,  in  hopes  that,  if 
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they  could  fave  this,  the  others  might  in  time  be  reco¬ 
vered,  in  cafe  the  Turks  fhould  feize  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Solyman,  grown  impatient  at  the  fmall 
ground  his  general  had  gained,  gave  him  exprefs  orders 
to  renew  the  attack  with  all  imaginable  fpeed  and  vi¬ 
gour,  before  the  fuccours  which  he  apprehended  were 
coming  from  Europe,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  liege. 
Achmed  inllantly  obeyed,  raifed  a  battery  of  1 7  large 
cannon  againft  the  baftion  of  Italy,  and  quickly  after 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  re¬ 
tire  farther  into  the  city.  Here  the  grand-malter  was 
forced  to  demolifh  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  feizing  on  them  ;  and,  with  their  materials, 
caufed  fome  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  tlieir  proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  Hill  loll  vail  numbers  of  their  men  *,  at 
length  the  30th  of  November  came,  when  the  grand- 
mailer,  and  both  the  befiegers  and  belieged,  thought 
the  lalt  alfault  was  to  be  given.  The  balhaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  directly  to  the  en¬ 
trenchments  $  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
founded  the  alarm.  The  grand-mailer,  and  his  few 
knights,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
confufed  diforderly  manner,  to  the  entrenchments,  each 
lighting  in  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  direfled 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moll 
defperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  moll  vehe¬ 
ment  rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  ferve  them  as  a  rampart 
againft  the  artillery  of  the  ballion  of  Auvergne  ;  fo  that 
being  now  quite  expofed  to  their  continual  lire,  they 
fell  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  the  bafliaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  Hand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi¬ 
tately  fled  towards  their  camp.  This  lafl  repulfe  threw 
the  proud  fultan  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  dared  to  come  near  him  *,  and  the  lhame  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  now  fpent  near  lix  whole  months  with  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  before  the  place,  and  having  loll  fuch  my¬ 
riads  of  his  brave  troops  with  fo  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  defperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the  con- 
fequences  of  his  refentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  him,  and  propofe  a  new  projedl  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs  \ 
which  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  \ 
and  he  obferved,  that  in  cafe  the  ftubborn  knights  fliould 
reje£l  it,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almoll  deftroyed, 
the  citizens,  who  were  moll  of  them  Greeks,  and  lefs 
ambitious  of  glory  than  folicitous  for  their  own  preferva- 
tion,  would  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compofition  that 
fhould  fecure  to  them  their  lives  and  effe&s. 

This  propofal  being  relilhed  by  the  fultan,  letters 
were  immediately  difperfed  about  the  city  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  and  threat¬ 
ening  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moll  dreadful  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  refentment  if  they  perfilled  in  their  obfti- 
uacy.  Pyrrus  likewife  difpatched  a  Genoefe  to  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  ballion  of  Auvergne, 
and  to  intreat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  fo  many  of 
their  Chriilian  brethren,  and  not  expofe  them  to  the 
dreadful  effe£l$  which  mull  follow  their  refufal  pf  a  ca¬ 
pitulation,  fo  generoufly  offered  them  at  their  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  Other  agents  were  likewife  employed  in  other 
places ;  to  all  of  whom  the  gtand-mafter  ordered  foixie 
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of  his  men  to  return  this  anfwer,  That  his  order  never  Rfcotks. 
treated  with  infidels  but  with  fword  in  hand.  An  Al-L““'~v™’ 
banian  was  fent  next  with  a  letter  from  the  fultan  to 
him,  who  met  with  the  fame  repulfe  \  after  which,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that  Ihould  prefent 
themfelves  upon  the  fame  pretences  5  which  was  actually 
done.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  Rhodians  from  lif- 
tening  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Turks,  and  holding 
frequent  cabals  upon  that  fubjedl  $  in  which  the  general 
niaffacre  of  a  town  taken  by  affault,  the  dreadful  llavery 
of  thofe  that  efcaped,  the  rape  of  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  definition  of  their  churches,  the  profanation 
of  their  holy  relics  and  facred  utenfils,  and  other  dire 
confequences  of  an  obilinate  refufal,  being  duly  weighed 
againft  the  fultan’s  offers,  quickly  determined  their 
choice.  The  grand-mafter,  however,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  in  treaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  metro¬ 
politan,  who  readily  went  and  reprefented  all  thefe  things 
to  him  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms  :  Yet  he  met  with  no 
better  reception  j  but  was  told  that  he  and  his  knights 
were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
city  if  their  fwords  could  no  longer  defend  it,  and  he 
hoped  their  example  would  not  permit  them  to  ffiow 
lefs  courage  on  that  occafion.  This  anfwer  produced  a 
quite  contrary  effe£l ;  and,  as  the  citizens  thought  de¬ 
lays  dangerous  at  fuch  a  junture,  they  came  in  a  body 
to  him  by  the  very  next  morning,  apd  plainly  told  him, 
that  if  he  paid  no  greater  regard  to  their  prefervation, 
they  would  not  fail  of  taking  the  moft  proper  meafures  to 
preferve  the  lives  and  chaftity  of  their  wives  and  children. 

This  refolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-mafter  ;  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himfelf  of  the  condition 
of  the  place.  Thefe  all  agreed,  particularly  the  engi¬ 
neer  Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  defenfible,  and 
no  other  refource  left  but  to  accept  the  fultan’s  offers  \ 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  they  were  all  rea¬ 
dy,  according  to  the  obligations  of  their  order,  to  fight 
to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  lefs  their 
duty  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
not  being  bound  by  the  fame  obligations,  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  facrifice  to  their  glory.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  with  the  grand-mafler’s  confent,  to  accept  of 
the  next  offers  the  fultan  fhould  make.  He  did  not  let 
them  wait  long  :  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of  a  freffi  fue- 
cour  from  Europe,  the  intrepidity  of  the  knights,  and  the 
fhame  of  being  forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag,  which  was  quickly  an- 
fwered  by  another  on  the  Rhodian  fide  5  upon  which  the 
Turks,  coming  out  of  their  trenches,  delivered  up  the 
fultan’s  letter  for  the  grand-mafter,  to  the  grand-prior 
of  St  Giles,  and  the  engineer  Martinengo.  The  terms 
offered  in  it  by  Solyman  appeared  fo  advantageous,  that 
they  immediately  exchanged  hoftages  $  and  the  knights 
that  were  fent  to  him  had  the  honoui  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  and  to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth, 
though  not  without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and. 
fword  in  cafe  of  refufal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambaffa- 
dors  were  forthwith  fent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of 
three  days  to  fettle  the  capitulation  and  interefts  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins  •, 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  impatient  monarch, 
out  of  a  fufpicion  of  the  rumoured  fuccour  being  near, 
and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till  it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hoftilities  to  be  renewed 
with  frefh  fury^,  in  which  the  Rhodians  made  a  moft 
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Rhodes,  noble  defence,  confidering  their  fmall  number,  and  that 
-~~v— - J  they  had  now  only  the  barbican  or  falfe  bray  of  the 
bafiion  of  Spain  left  to  defend  themfelves,  and  once  more 
repulfed  the  enemy  :  at  which  the  fultan  was  fo  enra¬ 
ged,  that  he  refolved  to  overpower  them  by  numbers  on 
the  next  day  j  which  was,  after  a  Rout  defence,  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  done,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  day  or  two  before  raifed 
a  frefh  uproar  againft  the  grand-mafter,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an  infidel 
who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  folemn  treaties,  per¬ 
ceiving  their  own  danger,  came  now  to  defire  him  to 
renew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  the  liberty  of 
fending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his,  to  fccure 
their  interefis  in  the  capitulation.  He  readily  confented 
to  it  j  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  (how  the  bafiiaw  Ach- 
med  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between  Bajazet  and 
his  predecelfor  d’Aubuifion,  In  which  the  former  had 
entailed  a  dreadful  curfe  on  any  of  his  fucceffors  that 
(hould  infringe  it.  This  was  done,  in  hopes  that  the 
fhowing  it  to  his  mafter,  who  valued  himfelf  fo  much  upon 
his  firi£l  obfervance  of  his  law,  might  produce  fome 
qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the  agreement,  for 
they  were  Rill  as  much  in  hopes  of  a  fuccour  from  Eu¬ 
rope  as  he  was  in  fear  of  it  5  but  to  their  great  furprife, 
Achmed  had  no  fooner  perufed  than  he  tore  it  all  in 
pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  in  a  rage  ordered 
them  to  be  gone.  The  grand-mafler  found  no  other 
refource  than  ‘to  fend  them  back  to  him  the  next  day  j 
when  that  minifter,  who  knew  his  mailer’s  impatience 
to  have  the  affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed  with  them 
upon  the  terms,  which  were  in  fubflance  as  follow7 : 

I.  That  the  churches  fhould  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  fhould  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janiflanes.  3.  That  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
fhould  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  ifland  fhould  have 
free  leave  to  do  fo.  6.  That  if  the  grand-mafler  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  vefiels  to 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  effeCls  into  Candia,  the 
fultan  fhould  fupply  that  defeCl.  7.  That  they  fhould 
have  twrelve  days  allowed  them,  from  the  figning  of  the 
articles,  to  fend  all  their  effects  on  board.  8.  That  they 
fhould  have /the  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  other  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  effe&s.  9.  That  they  fhould  likewife  carry 
with  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  the  iflands 
belonging  to  i^t,  together  with  the  caflle  of  St  Peter, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Turks.  1  i.That,  for  the 
more  eafy  execution  of  thefe  articles,  the  Turkifh  army 
fhould  be  removed  at  fome  miles  diflance  from  the  ca¬ 
pital.  12.  That  the  aga  of  the  janifiaries,  at  the  head 
of  4000  of  his  men,  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  and  take 
pofleflion  of  the  place. 

From  this  time  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  has  been  fubjedl 
to  the  Turks  ;  and,  like  other  countries  fubjeft  to  that 
tyrannical  yoke,  has  lofl  its  former  importance.  The 
air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated.  The 
capital  is  furrounded  with  triple  walls  and  double  ditches, 
and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Turks  and  Jews j  the  Chriftians  being  obliged  to  oc¬ 


cupy  the  fuburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  flay  in  the 
town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  fituated  in  E. 
Long.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  54. 

RHODIOLA,  Rose-wort  $  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dioecia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulentce.  See  BO¬ 
TANY  Index . 

RHODIUM,  a  metal  which  is  obtained  from  the  ores 
of  platina.  See  Chemistry  \  and  under  Platina,  Ores, 
Redu£lion  of,  Sec. 

Oil  of  RHODIUM ,  an  effential  oil  obtained  from  a 
fpecies  of  afpalathus. 

RHODODENDRON,  Dwarf  Rose-bay  5  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  j  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bicornes . 
See  Botany  Index . 

RHODORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de¬ 
candria  clafs  y  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 
See  Botany  Index. 

RHOEA.  See  Rhea,  Ornithology  Index. 

RHOEADE7E  ( rhceas^  Linnaeus’s  name,  after  Di- 
ofcorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name  of  the  27th  or¬ 
der  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confin¬ 
ing  of  poppy  and  a  few7  genera  wdiich  refemble  it  in  ha¬ 
bit  and  firu£lure.  See  Botany  Index. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  Geometry ,  a  quadrilateral  figure 
whofe  oppofite  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is  neither 
equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  fquare  flefhy  mufcle,  fituated  between  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  j  fo  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw  backward  and  up¬ 
ward  the  fubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafis  fcapulae. 

RHOMBUS,  in  Geometry ,  an  oblique* angled  paral¬ 
lelogram,  or  quadrilateral  figure,  wThofe  fides  are  equal 
and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  oppofite 
ones  being  obtufe  and  tw’o  acute. 

RHOMB  So/idy  confifts  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
joined  together  at  their  bafes. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largefi  rivers  in  France,  w7hich, 
rifing  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  pafifes  through 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  vifits  that  city,  and  then  runs  fouth- 
weft  to  Lyons  5  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  courfe  due  fouth,  palling  by  Orange,  Avig¬ 
non,  and  Arles,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

RHUBARB.  See  Riieum,  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

RHUMB,  in  Navigation ,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi¬ 
ven  place,  or  interfedlion  of  fuch  a  circle  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon  j  in  which  laR  fenfe  rhumb  is  the  fame  with  a 
point  of  the  compafs. 

RHUMB-Line  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  (hip  de- 
fcribes  when  failing  in  the  fame  collateral  point  of  the 
compafs,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians. 

RHUNKENIUS,  David,  an  eminent  claflical  fcho- 
lar,  w7as  born  at  Stolpen  in  Frufiian  Pomerania,  in  the 
yeas  1723.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  Rudies  little  is 
known,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  fome  time  at  Schlaff, 
from  wrhich  be  removed  to  Konigfburg,  w'here  he  met 
with  the  celebrated  Kant,  whofe  fyfiem  has  fo  much  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  Europe.  He  afterwards  w7ent  to 
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Uhunke-  Gottingen  to  attend  the  learned  Gefner,  and  to  enlarge 
n’us*  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Some  time  after 
this  period  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ritter  and 
Berger  while  he  refided  at  Witteburg,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  about  two  years )  and  his  firft  public  attempt,  being 
a  thefis  De  Galla  Placidia  Augufla,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dofius,  and  the  filter  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  was  in 
this  place.  Rhunkenius  was  engaged  to  go  to  Leyden 
by  Ernefii,  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  He  gave  up  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  for  which  he 
was  at  firfi  defigned,  and  prevailed  with  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  Leyden,  where  he  arrived  with  recom¬ 
mendations  to  many  of  the  learned,  and  purfued  his 
Rudies  with  avidity 'and  zeal,  accompanying  Alberti  in 
his  vifit  to  the  Spa  in  the  year  1750.  Hemfierhuis 
walked  to  attach  him  to  Holland,  urging  him  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  Rudy  of  the  law,  as  affording  an  additional 
chance  of  employment.  This  advice  he  thought  proper 
to  follow,  and  published  a  tranfiation  of  fome  works  of 
Theodorus,  Stephanus,  and  fome  other  celebrated  lawyers 
in  the  time  of  Juitinian,  which  he  found  in  manufeript  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden. 

He  went"  to  Paris  in  the  year  17 55,  where  Capero- 
mer,  who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  king’s,  li¬ 
brary,  kindly  received  him  \  and  he  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Dr  S.  Mufgrave  and  Mr  T.  Tynvhit,  who 
rvere  there  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  m.anufcripts 
of  Euripides.  He  had  alfo  formed  the  refolution  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Spain,  but  HemRerhuis  recalled  him,  as  he  need¬ 
ed  his  affiRance  as  ledurer  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In 
x755>  Rhunkenius  took  poffeffion  of  his  office,  and  read 
an  excellent  difeourfe  De  Gracia  Artium  et  DoSrinarum 
Inventrice . 

About  this  time  he  was  ufeful  to  Ernefii,  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Callimachus ;  and  in  1761,  he  fucceeded  Ouden- 
dorp  as  profeffor  of  hiRory  and  of  eloquence,  delivering 
an  oration  De  Dottore  Umbratico.  About  a  year  after 
this  event,  Rhunkenius  was  offered  the  chair  of  Gefner 
by  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  which  he  declined  ac¬ 
cepting,  but  he  recommended  fleyne,  who  was  the  fuc- 
cefsful  candidate. 

In  1764  he  married  an  Italian  lady,  who,  about  fix 
years  afterwards,  loR  both  her  fpeech  and  fight  by  a  flroke 
of  apoplexy.  She  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
afterwards  blind,  and  the  wife  of  our  author  furvived 
her  hufband.  The  defire  of  Rhunkenius  to  do  Ernefii  a 
favour,  made  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  Memorabilia  of 
'  Xenophon  *,  and  he  was  led  to  examine  with  particular 
attention,  the  treatife  of  Longinus  on  the  fublime. 
Having  rifen  fuperior  to  his  domefiic  misfortunes  about 
the  year  1772 ,  he  purfued  his  new  edition  of  Velleius 
Paterculus,  apd  he  prepared  a  fecond  edition  of  Epifiolm 
Criticse,  and  a  colle&ion  of  Scholia  on  Plato.  In  the 
year  1766,  he  publifiicd  a  valuable  little  tra<R  De  Vita 
et  Scriptis  Longini ,  in  the  form  of  a  thefis,  to  which  he 
prefixed  the  name  of  one  of  his  pupils.  His  Velleius  Pa¬ 
terculus  appeared  in  1779,  and  in  1780  Homer’s  re¬ 
puted  hymn  to  Ceres.  In  1  786,  he  publifiied  the  firfi  part 
of  Apuleius,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Oudendorp, 
and  a  new  edition  of  his  own  Timaeus  in  1789,  an^ 
the  fame  time  he  collected  and  publifiied  the  works  of 
Marc-Anthony  Murat,  in  5  vols.  odlavo. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  of  Rhunkenius  were  much 
weakened  in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  friends,  an  attack 
of  the  gout,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
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lie  ,  but  he  was  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by  the  fatis-  Rhunke^ 
fa&ion  he  felt  at  the  dedication  of  Homer  by  Wolf,  al-  n3US» 

though  he  was  not  of  that  writer’s  opinion  that  the  works  R  us* 

of  Homer  were  written  by  different  authors.  He  funk 
into  a  kind  of  fiupor  on  the  14th  of  May,  1798,  which 
in  two  days  put  a  period  to  his  exifience. 

His  knowledge  and  learning  were  unquefi  ion  ably 
great,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be  lively,  cheerful,  and  gay, 
even  to  an  extreme.  Many  pofthumous  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  a  peniion  fettled  on  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  widow.  When  Whyttenbach  took  pofleffion  of 
Rhunkenius’s  chair,  he  delivered  a  difeourfe  on  the  early 
age  of  Rhunkenius,  which  he  propofed  as  an  example  to 
the  Batavian  youth  who  made  the  belles  lettres  their 
ftudy. 

RHUS,  Sumach,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofce .  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

1.  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fumaxh,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Spain,  Tuikey,  Syria,  and  Palefiine. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  infiead  of  oak*bark 
for  tanning  of  leather  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Turkey 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  fiirub.  It  has  a  ligneous 
fialk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
branches,  rifing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  5  the 
bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour*,  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellowifiv-green  colour, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  compofed  of  feveral  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe 
to  the  footfialks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  effeemed  very  reftringent  and 
fiyptic. 

2.  The  typhinum,  Virginian  fumach,  or  vinegar  plant, 
grows  naturally  in  almoft  every  part  of  North  America. 

This  hath  a  woody  ftem,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  foft  velvet-like  down,  re- 
fcmbling  greatly  that  of  a  young  flag’s  horn,  both  in 
colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of flag's  horn  ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  their  underfide,  as  is  alfo  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  inclo- 
fed  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  covers  5  fo  that  the 
bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  change  to  a 
purplifh  colour  at  firfi,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feuille- 
mort.  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  is  lately  introduced  into  Ruflia.  It  has  got'  the 
name  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  double  reafon  of  the 
y°ung  germen  of  its  fruit,  when  fermented,  producing 
cither  new  or  adding  to  the  ftrength  of  old  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  whilft  its  ripe  berries  afford  an  agreeable  acid,  which 
might  fupply  the  place  when  neceffary  of  the  citric  acid. 

The  powerful  aftringency  of  this  plant  in  all  its  parts 
recommends  it  as  ufeful  in  feveral  of  the  arts.  As  for 
example,  the  ripe  berries  boiled  with  alum  make  a  good 
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Rhus,  dye  for  hat3.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  may  be  ufed 

~~v— ’  as  a  fuccedancum  for  oak-bark  in  tanning,  efpecially  the 
white  glove  leather.  It  will  likewife  aiifwer  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours  •  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  The  milky  juice 
that  flows  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  or  branches, 
makes  when  dried  the  balls  of  a  varnilh  little  inferior 
to  the  Chinefe.  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  its  dowers ; 
and  it  affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
fhrubs,  fo  that  it  may  prove  a  ufeful  branch  of  econo¬ 
my,  where  rearing  thefe  infects  is  an  object.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  America  life  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

3.  The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  North  America  ;  this  is  commonly 
titled  by  the  gardeners  New  England  fumacfi.  The 
item  of  this  is  itronger  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the 
former  ;  the  branches  fpread  more  horizontally  5  they 
are  not  quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  Jail,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownilli  colour ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  more  pairs  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  biilh 
fides  5  the  flowers  are  difpoftd  in  loofe  panicles,  which 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

4.  The  Carolinianum,  with  fa  wed  winged  leaves,  grows 
naturally  in  Carolina  ,  the  feeds  of  this  were  brought 
.from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catefby,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Iiiftory  of  Carolina. 
This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  fcarlet  Carolina  fu - 
math  ;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
greyifh  powder,  as  are  alfc  the  footilalks  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  not  always  placed 
exadlly  oppofite  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fometimes  al¬ 
ternate.  The  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  is  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very 
clofe  panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 

5.  The  Canademe,  with  winged  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  fmooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  grey  pounce.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pairs  cf  Jobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  ivhich  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller, 
each  (landing  upon  feparate  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered 
with  a  grey  pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over 
them. 

6.  The  copallinum,  or  narrow-leaved  fumach,  grows 
naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  beach  fumach ,  probably  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  than 
either  of  the  former,  feldom  riling  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  5 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  in  autumn 
change  purplifh.  The  midrib,  which  fuftains  the  lobes, 
has  on  each  fide  a.  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs 
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from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at  Rhus, 

each  pair,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the 
other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  yellowifti  herbaceous 
colour. 

Thefe  fix  forts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  here.  The  firll  and  fourth  forts  are  not 
quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  mull  have  a  better  fi- 
tuation,  otherwife  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  fe- 
vere  froft  in  the  winter.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  if  fown  in  autumn  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  \  but  if  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  fpring  *,  they  may 
be  either  lown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If  they 
are  fovvn  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  the  feeds  may 
be  prote&ed  from  hard  froft  j  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
llrenglh  before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mull  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  ihould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  )  in  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au¬ 
tumn  it  will  be  proper  to  flint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  (hoots  may  har¬ 
den  ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moillure,  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  caufe  their 
ftioots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  are 
not  fereened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the  plants  from 
injury  :  for  while  they  are  young  and  the  ftioots  foft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere  ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  en¬ 
joy  the  open  air,  therefore  ftiould  never  be  covered  but 
in  froft.  The  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  (hoot,  they  fhould  be  (haken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots  5  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder, 
and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  (land  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

7.  Beftdes  thefe,  Linngeus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poifon  tree,  under  the  name  of 
rhus  verntx  or  poifon-ajh .  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Penfylvania,  New  England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
riftng  with  a  ftrong  woody  (talk  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  and  upwards  •  though  in  this  country  it  is  feldom 
feen  above  1  2,  by  reafon  of  the  plants  being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  gray ;  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fhape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  oval  and  fpear-ftiaped.  The  foot-ftalks 
become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  latter  part  of  fum¬ 
mer,  and  in  3utumn  all  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  pur¬ 
ple  before  they  fall  off. 

All  the  fpecies  of  fumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  is  reckoned  poifon ous  ;  but  this  property  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  vernix.  The  moft  diftindl  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Profeffor  Kalm’s  Travels 
in  North  America.  “  An  incifton  (fays  he)  being 
made  into  the  tree,  a  whitifh  yellow  juice,  which  has  a 
naufeous  fmell?  comes  but  between  the  bark  and  the 

wood,. 
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.Rhus.  wood.  This  tree  is  not  known  for  its  good  qualities, 

"—v——*  but  greatly  fo  for  the  effeH  of  its  poifon  ;  which  though 
it  is  noxious  to  fome  people,  yet  does  not  in  the  lead 
affeH  others.  And  therefore  one  perfon  can  handle 
the  tree  as  he  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 
the  wood  upon  his  hands,  fmell  at  it,  fpread  the  juice 
upon  the  fkin,  and  make  more  experiments,  with  no  in¬ 
convenience  to  himfelf :  another  perfon,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  dares  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
freffi ;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
•handled  it,  nor  even  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fmoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feel¬ 
ing  its  bad  effeHs;  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  whole  body,  fwells  exceflively,  and  is  af- 
feHed  writh  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
bliffers  arife  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  fick  perfon 
look  as  if  he  were  infected  by  a  leprofy.  In  fome  peo¬ 
ple  the  external  thin  fkin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  few 
days,  as  is  the  cafe  wThen  a  perfon  has  fcalded  or  burnt 
any*  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfons 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  wfind 
wdien  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
writh  it,  without  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  fuelling  which  I  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Their 
eyes  are  fometimes  (hut  up' for  one,  or  two,  or  more 
days  together,  by  the  fwelling.  I  know  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  could  without  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  v/ithout  fwdling.  A  perfon  fometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  this  poifonous  plant, 
or  that  he  has  been  near  it,  before  his  face  and  hands 
ihow  it  by  their  fu  elling.  I  have  known  old  people 
who  wrere  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper  ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  perfon  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  wTas  as  fliff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  ouly  be 
turned  about  in  fheets. 

“  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
pcifon-tree  on  myfelf.  I  have  fpread  its  juice  upon  my 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  peeled  oft'  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  fmelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently, 
without  feeling  the  baneful  effeHs  fo  commonly  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  ;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the 
poifon  of  the  fumach  wTas  not  entirely  without  effeH 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  fummer,  as  I  was  in  fome 
degree  of  perfpiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  fmelt  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effefh  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
violent  itching  of  my  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts  ; 
and  this  was  fo  painful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceafed  after  I  had  w^affied  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eyelids 
were  very  ffiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  in  the  morning  wThen  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  ufed  the  fame  remedy 
againft  iU|  However,  it  continued  almoll  for  a  whole 
week  together;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
-eyelids  were  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pain  ceafed  entirely  afterwards.  About  the  lame 
time  I  had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
ray  hand.  Three  days  after,  it  occafianed  bjifters, 
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which  foon  went  off  without  affefting  me  much.  I  have  Rhus 
not  experienced  any  thing  more  ot  the  effects  of  the  W 
plant,  nor  had  I  any  defire  fo  to  do.  Hov  vever,  I  found  Rhythia 
that  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when  I  was 
not  perfpiring. 

“  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  fumach 
has  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceafes  after  a  few  days 
duration.  The  natives  formerly  made  their  flutes  of 
this  tree,  becaufe  is  has  a  great  deal  of  pith.  Some 
people  allured  me,  that  a  perion  fuffering  from  its  noi- 
fome  exhalations,  would  eafily  recover  by  fpreading  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog’s  lard, 
upon  the  fwelled  parts.  Some  afferted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  fome  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  pUrpofe  that  its  poifon  may  not  affeft  the 
workmen.” 

The  natives  are  faid  to  diftinguifh  this  tree  in  the  dark 
by  its  extreme  coldnefs  to  the  touch.  The  juice  of  fome 
kinds  of  fumach,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
becomes  fo  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  ufed  for  bird¬ 
lime,  and  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  poifon-afti  is  faid  to 
be  the  fine  varnifh  of  Japan.  A  cataplafm  made  with 
the  freffi  juice  of  the  poilon-afli,  applied  to  the  feet,  is 
faid  by  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes, 
to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  Weft  Indians  chigers . 

Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  infufion  of  the  fruit 
of  an  American  fumach,  which  from  that  reafon  is  called 
the  vinegar-tree .  The  refin  called  gum  copal  is  from  the 
rhus  copallinum. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Rijme  or  Rime ,  in  Poetry ,  the 
fimilar  found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  two  verfes,  &c.  Or  rhyme  is  a  fimilitude  of 
found  between  the  laft  fyllable  or  fyllables  of  a  verfe, 
fucceeding  either  immediately  or  at  a  diftance  of  two  or 
three  lines.  See  Poetry,  Na  177,  &c. 

RHYMER,  Thomas  the,  a  poet  of  Scotland,  who 
lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  whofe  real  name  was 
Sir  Thomas  Lermont.  The  life  and  writings  of  this 
poet  are  involved  in  much  obfeurity ;  but  his  fame, 
both  as  a  prophet  and  poet,  lias  always  ftood  high  a- 
mong  his  countrymen.  Efslement  ivas  the  chief  fami¬ 
ly  of  his  name,  from  which,  it  is  faid,  he  derived  his  ori¬ 
gin  5  but  his  family  title  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  Ercildon,  or,  as  it  has  been  corrupted  in  modem 
times,  from  Earlftoun,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  where 
the  remains  of  his  houfe  are  Hill  pointed  out,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Rhymer's  Tower .  The  period  of  the 
union  with  England  w  as  the  crifis  of  his  fame  as  an  in- 
fpired  poet ;  for  Robert  Birrel  informs  us,  that  “  at  this 
tyme  all  the  hail  commons  of  Scotland  that  had  red  or 
underftanding,  wer  daylie  fpeiking  and  exponcing  of 
Thomas  Rymer  hes  prophefie,  and  of  other  prophefies 
quhilk  w'er  prophefied  in  auld  tymes.”  It  is  obvious 
that  he  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  poetical  v*arks,  as  we 
leam  from  the  teftimony  of  early  writers.  He  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  lived  in  the  be! 
ginning  of  the  14th  century,  as  the  author  of  Sir  Trw 
ftrern,”  a  romance  lately  publifhed  by  Mr  Walter 
Bcot.  On  a  ftone  Hill  preferred  in  the  front  wrall  of 
the  church  of  Earlftoun  we  meet  with  this  infeription  : 

“  Auld  Rhymer’s  race  lies  in  this  place.” 

RHYTHM,  in  Mufic ,  the  variety  in  the  movement, 
as  to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or  fhortnefs,  of 

the 
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Rial  the  notes.  Or  It  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 

.  9  proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each 

Ricaut-  other.  ^ 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  Spanilh  coin.  See  MONEY- 
Table. 

Rial,  or  Royal ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold  an¬ 
ciently  current  among  us  for  i  os. 

RIB  AN,  or  Ribban,  in  Heraldry ,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  bend.  See  Heraldry. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  Sec. 
See  Weaving. 

Ribbons  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  from  being  im¬ 
ported. 

RIBANDS  (from  rib  and  bend),  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up¬ 
on  the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  from  the  Item  to  the  Rern- 
poft,  fo  as  to  envelope  the  (hip  lengthwife,  and  appear 
on  her  fide  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judicioufly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  regard  to  their  height  and  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  fweeps  about  the  fhip’s 
body,  will  compofe  a  kind  of  frame,  whofe  interior  fur- 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  Rationed  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  (hip’s  bottom  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  convex  furface  without  forming  a  double 
curve,  which  wrill  be  partly  vertical  and  partly  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  fo  that  the  vertical  curve  will  increafe  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Rem,  and  ftill  more  by  drawing  near  the 
Rern-poR.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  by  deviating  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  fliip’s  length,  as  they  approach  the  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  at  the  midlhip-frame,  the  ribands  wrill  alfo 
form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  loweR  of  thefe,  which  is 
termined  upon  the  Rem  and  fiern-poR,  at  the  height  of 
the  rifing  line  of  the  floor,  and  anfwers  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  floor-timber  upon  the  midflup- frame,  is  called  the 
floor-riband.  That  which  coincides  with  the  wing-tran- 
fom,  at  the  height  of  the  lower  deck  upon  the  midfhip- 
frame,  is  termed  the  breadth-riba?id ;  all  the  refl,  which 
are  placed  between  thefe  two,  are  called  intermediate- 
ribands.  See  Ship-building. 

RIBES,  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bush,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  36th  order,  P0- 
macece .  See  Botany  Index;  and  for  the  method  of  cul¬ 
tivating  thefe  fruits,  fee  Gardening. 

RICAUT,  or  Rycaut,  Sir  Paul,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifli  traveller,  of  the  time  of  whofe  birth  we  find  no  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  in  1661,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the 
earl  of  Winchclfea,  who  was  fent  ambaffador  extraordi¬ 
nary  td  the  Ottoman  Porte.  During  his  continuance 
in  that  Ration,  he  wTrote,  u  The  prefent  State  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  three-books,  containing  the  maxims 
of  the  Turkifh  policy,  their  religion,  and  military  dif- 
cipline,”  London,  folio,  1670.  He  afterwards  refided 
1 1  years  as  conful  at  Smyrna,  v7here,  at  the  command 
of  Charles  II.  he  compofed  “  The  prefent  Rate  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno  Chrifli  1678.” 
Gn  his  return,  Lord  Clarendon  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  principal  fecretary 
for  Leinfier  and  Connaught  \  King  James  II.  knighted 
him  ;  and  made  him  one  of  the  privy  council  in  Ire- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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land,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty j  all  which  Riclut 
he  held  to  the  Revolution.  He  wTas  employed  by  King 
William  as  refident  at  the  Hanfe-towns  in  Lower  Saxo-  ■ 
ny,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years  j  but  being  w  orn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
in  1700,  and  died  the  fame  year.  Ricaut  continued 
“  Knolles’s  Hiflory  of  the  Turks,”  and  u  Platina’s  Lives 
of  the  Popes  j”  befides  wdiich,  there  are  fome  other  pro- 
du&ions  under  his  name. 

RICCIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
algaj,  and  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

RICE.  See  Oryza.  “  Rice  bras  (fays  Mr  Marfi  Hi/lory  of 
den)  whilfl  in  the  hulk,  is  m  Indian  called  paddee ,  and  Sumatra , 
affumes  a  different  name  in  each  of  its  other  various  P- Oo* 
Rates.  We  obferve  no  diflin&ion  of  this  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  Rages,  till 
it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  barley,  w'heat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  befide  many  others,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  different  Rages  of  growth  and  pre¬ 
paration  ;  paddee ,  original  name  of  the  feed :  ooflay , 
grain  of  laR  feafon  :  bumiee,  the  plants  before  removed 
to  the  fawToors  :  bras ,  or  bray ,  rice,  the  hulk  of  the  pad¬ 
dee,  being  taken  off :  charroop ,  rice  cleaned  for  boil¬ 
ing  :  naflee ,  boiled  rice  :  peerang ,  yellow  rice  :  jainbar , 
a  fervice  of  rice,  &c. 

Among  people  whofe  general  obje&s  cf  contempla¬ 
tion  are  few,  thofe  which  do  of  neceflity  engage  their 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  difcriminated  than  the 
fame  objects  among  more  enlightened  people,  whofe 
ideas  ranging  over  the  extenfive  field  of  art  and  fcience, 
difdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 

Paddee ,  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  iflands,  is  difiin- 
guiflied  into  two  forts  ;  Laddang  or  upland  paddee, 
and  Sawoor  or  loiv-land,  which  are  always  kept  fepa- 
rate,  and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.  Of  thefe  the 
former  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier, 
and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage  in 
point  of  keeping.  The  latter  is  much  more  prolific 
from  the  feed,  and  liable  to  lefs  rifk  in  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  fubflance,  produces  lefs  increafe  in  boil¬ 
ing,  and  is  fubjett  to  a  fwifter  decay.  It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  ufe  than  the  foimer.  Befide  this  ge¬ 
neral  diflin&ion,  the  paddee  of  each  fort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  prefents  a  variety  of  fpecies,  which,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends,  I  fhall  enumerate,  and 
endeavour  to  defcribe.  The  common  kind  of  dry  ground 
paddee  :  colour,  light  brown':  the  fize  rather  large,  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.  Paddee  undallong : 
dry  ground :  fliort  round  grain  :  grows  in  whorles  or 
bunches  round  the  Rock.  Paddee  cbbafs  :  dry  ground  : 
large  grain  :  common.  Paddee  gal/00  :  dry  ground  : 
light  coloured  :  fcarce.  Paddee  fennce  :  dry  ground  : 
deep  coloured  :  fmall  grain :  fcarce.  Paddee  ejoo  :  dry 
ground  :  light  coloured.  Paddee  kooning  :  dry  ground : 
deep  yellow  :  fine  rice  :  crooked  and  pointed.  Paddee 
coocoor  ballum  :  dry  ground  :  much  eReemed  :  light  co¬ 
loured  :  fmall,  and  very  much  crooked,  refembling  a 
dove’s  nail,  from  whence  its  name.  Paddee  pefang  : 
dry  ground  :  outer  coat  light  brown  ;  inner  red  :  long¬ 
er,  fmaller,  and  lefs  crooked  than  the  coocoor  ballum . 

Pad  dee  fan  1 011  g  :  the  fineR  fort  that  is  planted  in  wet 
ground  :  fmall,  Rraight,  and  light  coloured.  In  general 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  larger  grained  rice  is  the 
leaR  eReemed,  aud  *  the  fmaller  and  whiter  the  moft 
C  prized. 
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prized.  In  the  Lampoon  country  they  make  a  chftinC- 
tion  of  paddee  crawang  and  paddee  jerroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  latter.” 

The  following  is  the  Chineie  method  of  cultivating 
rice,  as  it  is  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton  : 

u  Much  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  middle  and  fouth- 
ern  provinces  of  the  empire  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  that  grain.  It  conftitutes,  in  fa6l,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  food  of  all  thofe  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  fo  indigent  as  to  be  forced  to  fubfiff  on  other  and 
cheaper  kinds  of  grain.  A  great  proportion  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  the  produaion 
of  rice,  which,  from  the  time  the  leed  is  committed  to 
the  foil  till  the  plant  approaches  to  maturity,  requires 
to  be  iinmerfed  in  a  fheet  of  water.  Many  and  great 
rivers  run  through  the  principal  provinces  of  China,  the 
low  grounds  bordering  on  thofe  rivers  are  annually  in¬ 
undated,  by  which  means  is  brought  upon  their  furface 
a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  that  fertilizes  the  foil,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Egypt  receives  its  fecundaiive  quality 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  T  he  periodical  rains 
which  fall  near  the  fources  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Kiang 
rivers,  not  very  far  diilant  irom  thofe  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Burumpooter,  among  the  mountains  bounding  In¬ 
dia  to  the  north,  and  China  to  the  weft,  often  fwell  thofe 
rivers  to  a  prodigious  height,  though  not  a  drop  of  ram 
ihould  have  fallen  on  the  plains  through  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  flow. 

“  After  the  mud  has  kin  fame  days  upon  the  plains 
in  China,  preparations  are  made  for  planting  them  with 
rice.  For  this  purpefe,  a  fmall  piece  of  ground  is  in- 
clofed  by  a  bank  of  clay  •,  the  earth  is  ploughed  tip  ; 
and  an  upright  harrow,  with  a  rowT  of  wooden  pins  in 
the  lower  end,  is  drawn  lightly  over  it  by  a  buffalo. 
The  grain,  which  had  previoufly  b£en  beeped  in  dung 
diluted  with  animal  water,  is  then  Town  very  thickly 
upon  it.  A  thin  fheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought 
over  it,  either  by  channels  leading  to  the  fpot  from  a 
fource  above  it,  or  when  below  it  by  means  of  a  chain 
pump,  of  which  the  ufe  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  hoe 
to  every  Chinefe  hufhandman.  In  a  few  days  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  intended  for  cultivation,  if 
flifF,  is  ploughed,  the  lumps  broken  by  hoes,  and  the 
furface  levelled  by  the  harrow.  As  foon  as  the  fhoots 
have  attained  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  inches,  they  are 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  the  blades  cut  off, 
and  each  root  is  planted  feparately,  fometimes  in  fmall 
furrows  turned  with  the  plough,  and  fometimes  in  holes 
made  in  rows  by  a  drilling  flick  for  that  purpofe.  The 
roots  are  about  half  a  foot  afunder.  Water  is  brought 
over  them  a  fecond  time.  For  the  convenience  of  irri¬ 
gation,  and  to  regulate  its  proportion,  the  rice  fields 
are  fubdivided  by  narrowT  ridges  of  clay,  into  fmall  in- 
clofures.  Through  a  channel,  in  each  ridge,  the  water 
is  conveyed  at  wall  to  every  fubdivifion  of  the  field.  As 
the  rice  approaches  to  maturity,  the  water,  by  evapo¬ 
ration  and  abforption,  difappears  entirely  and  the 
crop,  when  ripe,  covers  dry  ground.  The  firfl  crop  or 
harvefl,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  particularly,  happens 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  T  he 
inftrument  for  reaping  is  a  fmall  fickle,  dentated  like  a 
faw,  and  crooked.  Neither  carts  nor  cattle  are  ufed  to 
carry  the  fheaves  off  from  the  fpot  where  they  were 
reaped  *,  but  they  are  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two 
of  which,  fufpended  at  the  extremities  of  a  bamboo 


pole,  arc  carried  acrofs  the  fhoulders  of  a  man,  to  the 
place  intended  for  difengaging  the  grain  from  the  items 
which  had  fupperted  it.  This  operation  is  performed,  ^ 
not  only  by  a  flail,  as  is  cuftomary  in  Europe,  or  by 
cattle  treading  the  corn  in  the  manner  of  other  Orien- 
taliils,  but  fometimes  alfo  by  linking  it  againit  a  plank 
fet  upon  its  edge,  orbeating  it  againit  the  fide  of  .a 
large  tub  fcullopcd  for  that  purpoie ;  the  back  and  fides 
being  much  higher  than  the  front,  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  being  dilperfed.  After  being  winnowed,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  granary. 

“  To  remove  the  fkin  or  hufk  of  rice,  a  large  flrong 
earthen  Veffel,  or  hollow  ftone,  in  form  fomewhat  like 
that  which  is  ufed  elfewhere  for  filtering  water,  is  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  grain,  placed  in  it,  is 
ftruck  with  a  conical  itone  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  ar 
lever,  and  cleared,  fometimes  indeed  imperfe£Uy,  from 
the  hufk.  The  ftone  is  worked  frequently  by  a  perfon 
treading  upon  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  fame  objedl 
is  attained  alfo  by  pafling  the  grain  between  two  flat 
flones  of  a  circular  form,  the  upper  of  which  turns 
round  upon  the  other,  but  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  it  as 
not  to  break  the  intermediate  grain.  'i  he  operation  is 
performed  on  a  large  fcale  in  mills  turned  by  water  j  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  carrying  feveral  aims,  which,  by  lin¬ 
king  upon  tire  ends  of  levers,  raife  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  done  by  treading  on  them.  Sometimes- 
twenty  of  thefe  levers  are  worked  at  orree.  The  Araw 
from  which  the  grain  has  been  difengaged  is  cut  chiefly 
into  chaff,  to  ferVe  as  provender  ter  the  very  few  cattle 
employed  in  the  Chineie  hufhandry. 

“  The  labour  of  the  firfl  crop  being  finlflied,  the 
ground  is  immediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
frefh  feeds.  The  fiift  operation  undertaken  is  that  of 
pulling  up  the  bubble,  collecting  it  into  fmall  heaps. 
Which  are  burnt,  and  the  allies  fcatteved  upon  the  field. 
The  former  precedes  are  afterwards  renewed.  Tin? 
fecond  crop  is  generally  ripe  late  in  O&cber  or  early  in 
November.  T  he  grain  is  treated  as  before  j  but the 
bubble. is  no  longer  burnt.  It  is  turned  under  with  the 
plough,  and  left  to  putrify  in  the  earth.  This,  with 
the  llime  brought  upon  the  ground  by  inundation,  are 
the  only  manures  ufually  employed  in  the  culture  of 
rice.” 

Rice  is  recommended  as  the  be  ft  correaive  of  f/ni 
flour,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  in  Scotland 
every  year,  and  of  courfe  a  great  deal  of  unpleafiu.t  and 
unwholefome  bread.  The  writer  of  the  paper  alluded 
to  directs  ten  pounds  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  ground 
rice,  with  the  ufual  quantity  of  yeft,  to  be  placed  fur 
about  two  hours  before  a  fire,  and  then  formed  into 
bread  in  the  common  way.  This  addition  of  rice,,  le- 
fides  correcting  the  bad  qualities  of  the  damaged  l.our, 
adds,  he  fays,  much  to  its  nutriment :  and  he  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  right  •,  for  the  flour  of  rice,  though  very  nutritious, 
is  fo  dry,  that  it  is  difficult  to  nuke  bread  of  it  by  it- 
felf. 

RiCE-BirJ.  See  Oryzivora,  7.  Ornithology 

RlCE-Buntir.g.  See  Emberiza,  $  Index. 

RICHARD  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  England.  See 

England.  . 

RICHARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stel/atee.  See  Botany  Index. 

RICHARDSON,  Samvel,  a  celebrated  Engliffi 

lentimer.tal 
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Ki  'havdfon.  fentiincntal  novel-writer,  born  in  1688,  was  bred  to 

**• — v—'  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  cxercifed  all  his  life 
with  eminence.  Though  he  is  faid  to  have  underdood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  three  epidolary  novels,  entitled  Pamela, 
Clarifla,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  \  which  (how  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  purpofe 
being  to  promote  virtue,  his  pictures  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence  are  by  much  too  highly  coloured  and  he  has  de- 
feribed  his  favourite  chara&ers  fuch  rather  as  we  might 
wifh  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rea¬ 
lity.  It  is  alfo  objected  by  fome,  that  his  writings 
have  not  always  the  good  efreCl  intended  :  for  that,  in- 
(lead  of  improving  natural  characters,  they  have  fa- 
fhioriei  many  artificial  ones  *,  and  have  taught  delicate 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  defpife  every  one 
but  their  own  (elf-  exalted  perfons.  But  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  effeCts  of  Mr  Richardfon ’s  no¬ 
vels  on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  characters  they  can 
only  burlefque ;  a  fenfible  reader  will  improve  more 
by  fludying  iuch  models  of  perfection,  than  of  thofe 
nearer  to  the  natural  dandard  of  human  frailty,  and 
where  thofe  frailties  arc  artfully  exaggerated  fo  as  to  fix 
and  mffemploy  the  attention  on  them.  A  droke  of  the 
palfy  carried  off  Mr  Richardfon,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
nefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.  He  was  a  of 

fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue  }  which,  for  aught  we 
Have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  fhowed  in  his  life 
&nd  conversion  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Befides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  7E- 
fop’s  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  bufinefs  and  other 
fubjeCts.  He  is  Taid  from  his  childhood  to  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  letter  writing  5  and  therefore  was  the  more 
eafily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form ;  which, 
if  it  enlivens  the  hidory  in  fome  refpeCts,  yet  lengthens 
it  with  uninterefiing  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean 
nothing,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  found  a  little 
tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  mod  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
even  of  foreign  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
tranfeendant  talents  of  Mr  Richardfon,  whofe  works 
have  been  publifhed  in  almofl  every  language  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
withdanding  every  difiimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
difadvantage  of  tranfiation.  The  celebrated  M.  Di¬ 
derot,  fpeaking  of  the  means  employed  to  move  the 
•paffions,  in  his  Elfay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  mentions 
Richardfon  as  a  perfect  mader  of  that  art :  u  How 
ftriking  (fays  he),  how  pathetic,  are  his  deferiptions  ! 
His  perfonages,  though  filent,  are  alive  before  me  ;  and 
*>f  thofe  who  freak,  the  aCtions  are  dill  more  affeCting 
than  the  words,” — The  famous  John- James  Rouffeau, 
fpeaking,  in  his  letter  to  M.  d’Alembert,  of  the  novels 
of  Richardfon,  aderts,  44  that  nothing  was  ever  written 
'equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any  language.” 
— Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamela  a  44  delightful 
rmrfery  of  virtue.” — Dr  Warton  fpeaks  thus  of  Clemen¬ 
tina  :  44  Of  all  reprefen tations  of  madnefs,  that  of  Cle¬ 
mentina,  in  the  Hidory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  is  the 
mod  deeply  intereding.  I  know  not  whether  even  the 
madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expreded,  by  fo 
many  little  drokes  of  nature  and  padion.  It  is  abfo- 
lute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madnefs  of 
Oredes  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina.” — Dr  John- 
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fon,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  97th  number  of  theR^hardfon. 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Richardfon,  ob- 
ferve*,  that  the  reader  was  indebted  for  that  day’s  en¬ 
tertainment  to  an  author,  44  from  whom  the  age  has  re¬ 
ceived  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  padions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue  su-.d,  in  his  Lire  of  Rowe, 
he  fays,  44  The  character  of  Lothario  feems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardfon  into  that  of  Lovelace ; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original'  in  the  moral  effect  of 
the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  * 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  defpifed,  retains 
too  much  of  the  fpeCtator’s  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  edeem  } 

and  detedation  ;  to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpower 
all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  naturally  excite  ;  and  to  lofe  at  lad  the  hero  in 
the  villain.” — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  obierved, 
that  Mr  Richardfon,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na¬ 
ture,  improved  by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  educa¬ 
tion,  druck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  fucceeded  to  ad¬ 
miration.  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finifhed,  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out, 
leaving  no  room  for  any  one  alter  him  to  render  it  more 
complete :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  fince  attempted  to  imitate  him,  have  in  any 
refpeCt  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own  ^  and  44  I  confider 
him  (continues  the  doCtor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius  5  as  great  and  fupereminent  in  his  way  as  Shake - 
fpeare  and  Milton  were  in  theirs.” 

Richardson,  Jonathan ,  a  celebrated  painter  of  heads,  Walpole's 
was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  againd  his  inclination  Anecdotes 
was  placed  by  his  fathcr-in-law  apprentice  to  a  ferivener,  of  Painting 
with  whom  he  lived  fix  years  ^  when  obtaining  his  free- m  EnSIajld- 
dom  by  the  death  of  his  mader,  lie  followed  the  bent 
of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20  years  old  became  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Riley j  with  whom  he  lived  four  years,  whofe 
niece  he  married,  and  of  whofe  manner  he  acquired 
enough  to  maintain  a  folid  and  lading  reputation,  even 
during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl ;  and  to  remain' 
at  the  head  of  the  profeflion  when  they  went  oflf  the 
dage. 

There  is  drength,  roundnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  his  co¬ 
louring  ;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  charaCterifed 
in  his  portraits.  You  fee  he  live/1  in  an  age  when  nei¬ 
ther  enthufiafm  nor  lervility  were  predominant.  Yet 
with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  poffelTed  of  a  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  drawings,  full  of  the  theory,  and 
profound  in  reflections  on  his  art,  he  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.  His  at¬ 
titudes,  draperies,  and  back-grounds,  are  totally  infipid 
and  unmeaning ;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his  own  praCticc 
the  fagarious  rules  and  hints  he  bedowed  on  others. 

Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judgement,  his  paintings 
owed  little  to  either.  No  man  dived  deeper  into  the 
inexhaudible  dores  of  Raphael,  or  was  more  fmitten 
with  the  native  ludre  of  Vandyck.  Yet  though  capa¬ 
ble  of  tading  the  elevation  of  the  one  and  the  elegance 
of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive  to  fee  with  their 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himfelf.  One  won¬ 
ders  that  he  could  comment  their  works  fo  well,  and 
imitate  them  fo  little. 

C  2  He 
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Richardfon.  He  quitted  bufinefs  himfelf  fome  years  before  his 
v  1  1  death  ^  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to 
protract  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  underftanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeflic 
friendfliip.  He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affect¬ 
ed  his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  his  cuftomary 
walks  and  exercife.  He  had  been  in  St  James’s  Park, 
and  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in  Queen’s-fquare  on  his 
return  home,  May  28.  1745,  when  he  had  palled  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  difciple  Mr  Hud- 
fon,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigfon  an  attorney.  The 
tafte  and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  vifible  in  the  joint  works 
they  compofed.  The  father  in  1719  publilhed  two 
difcourfes :  1.  An  Effay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifm 
as  it  relates  to  Painting ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  Connoiffeur ;  bound  in  one  volume  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  fome  of 
the  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pi&ures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  Richardfon,  fenior  and  juni¬ 
or.  The  fon  made  the  journey ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his  return  compi-' 
led  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  flow,  but  loud  and  fonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  with  fome  afleClation  in  his  manner ;  and  as  there 
is  much  Angularity  in  his  ftyle  and  expreflion,  thefe  pe¬ 
culiarities  (for  they  were  fcarcely  foibles)  flruck  fuper- 
Acial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.  Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  fenfe,  and  inftruClion  ; 
and  the  very  quaintnefs  of  fome  expreflions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  (how  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  viflble  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Thofe  works  remind  one  of  Cibber’s  inimi¬ 
table  treatife  on  the  ftage  :  when  an  author  writes  on 
his  own  profeflion,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenfible 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meri¬ 
torious,  for  illuminating  the  fubjeCl  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  figures  than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  fneers,  not  he  that  inflruCls,  in  appropriated  dic¬ 
tion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expeCted  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  After  region.  In  1734,  they  pub- 
liftied  a  very  thick  oCfavo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  difeourfe  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the 
fentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
the  Angularities  that  diftinguifti  it.  The  father  having 
laid  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  claflic  lite¬ 
rature,  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon, 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnifti  with  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated,  at  a  Virgil 
aloft  on  a  (helf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
prehenfive  expreflion,  that  Milton  was  an  ancient ,  born 
two  thoufand  years  after  his  time.  Richardfon,  however, 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fublime  or  harmonious 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  though  fo  capable  of 
illuftrating  both.  Some  fpecimens  of  verfe  that  he  has 
given  us  here  and  there  in  his  works,  excite  no  curiofi- 


ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  Milton,  that  Rich ardfon 
if  painting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecret  con-  Jl 
cubine.  It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator  Ric^cs*  , 
of  Milton  has  made  the  fame  confeflion,  v 

- Sunt  et  tnihi  carmina ,  me  quoque  dicunt 

Vatejn  pafores - - 

fays  Dr  Bentley.  Neither  the  do&or  nor  the  painter 
add  fed  non  ego  credulus  illis ,  though  all  their  readers  are 
ready  to  fupply  it  for  both.  Befides  his  pictures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 

The  fale  of  his  colle£lion  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lafted  18  days,  and  produced  about  2060I.  his 
pictures  about  700I.  Kudfon  his  fon-in-law  bought 
many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET,  CiESAR  Peter,  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1631  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt ;  and  like  them  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  with  fuccefs. 

He  compiled  a  di&ionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  ^  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  fatirical  reflections  and  obfeenities.  The  belt 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vols  folio,  1728.  He  alfo 
collected  a  fmall  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  compofed 
fome  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  way. 

He  died  in  1698. 

RICHES,  a  word  ufed  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  poffeflion,  or  a  fplendid  fump- 
tuous  appearance.  When  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fortune 
of  private  perfons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
fignifies  opulence  ;  a  term  which  expreffes  not  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  the  poffeflion,  of  numerous  fuperfluities. — 

The  riches  of  a  ftate  or  kingdom  expreffes  the  produce 
of  induftry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo¬ 
dies,  of  the  internal  and  external  adminiftration  of  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed, &e. 

Our  Saviour  fays,  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  find,  in  faCl,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in¬ 
attention,  lukewarmnefs,  and  irreligion,  fuch  as  fuffici- 
ently  confirms  the  divine  affertion  *,  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  which  by  no  means  afferts  the  abfo- 
lute  impoflibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  plrilofophers  wifely  taught, 
riches,  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  abftradledly  from 
the  bad  purpofes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
neceffarily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wifdom.  They 
are  indeed  abfolutely  indifferent  ^  in  good  hands  they 
will  be  ufeful,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity  ;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  fource  of 
much  mifehief  *,  on  the  one  hand  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whofe  principles  of  virtue  are  not 
fuflicientjy  founded,  riches  are  unqueftionably  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  feducing  bait }  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  they  are  to  the  greateft  number  of  men,  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumftances,  a  powerful  obftacle  to 
the  pra£lice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progrefs  of  truth, 
and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  from  rifing  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  and  perfection  of  which  human  na¬ 
ture  is  capable.  They  multiply  without  ceafing  the 
occafions  of  vice,  by  the  facility  which  they  give  to  fa- 
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Riches,  tisfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  paftions,  and  to  turn  at 
Rich  lieu,  length  thofe  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the  road  of 
virtue,  and  from  the  defire  of  inquiring*after  truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  exprefs,  when  he 
fays,  “  that  riches  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafes  have  been 
a  great  obftacle  to  philofophy 5  and  that,  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  mind  neceifary  for  ftudy,  a  man  mud  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  he) 
who  wifties  to  lead  a  pleafant,  tranquil,  and  fecure  life, 
mull  avoid,  as  much  as  pofifible,  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow  ourfelves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  fnare,  without  afterwards  having 
the  power  to  extricate  ourfelves,  being  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  poffefs  them,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrannize  over  us.”  Senec.  Epijl . 

1 7.  and  Epijl .  8. 

“  The  wife  man  (fays  the  fame  author  in  another 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excefs,  but  he  would  not 
choofe  wholly  to  divert  himfelf  of  them  ;  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  foul,  but  into  his  houfe  5  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  its  fplendor.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wife 
man  has  not  more  occafions  of  difplaying  the  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  his  mind  when  he  is  poffeffed  of  riches 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  fince,  in  the  laft 
condition,  he  can  exercife  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re- 
fignation  5  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying,  in  their  greateft  luflre,  the  virtues  of  tem¬ 
perance,  liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  There  is  no  occafion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo- 
fophers  from  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wifdom 
to  poverty.  The  philofopher  may  poffefs  the  greateft 
riches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  force  or  rtied 
blood  in  acquiring  them  5  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unjuft  or  illegal  means  5  in  a  word,  provided 
the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
fource  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  perfon 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  poffeffion  ;  he  will 
not  refufe  the  kindnefs  of  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with¬ 
out  fhame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honeft 
means  5  he  will  have  more  reafon  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
pofing  his  'riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world, 
he  can  deftre  any  perfon  to  carry  away  the  reward 
of  treachery  or  the  fruits  of  oppreftion.  If,  after 
thefe  words,  his  riches  continue  undiminifhed,  this  man 
is  truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.  If  he  has  not 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  poffeffion  the  fmalleft  piece  of 
money  gained  by  unwarrantable  means,  neither  will  he 
refufe  the  greateft  riches,  which  are  the  bleflings  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  fruit  of  virtue  :  if  he  can  be  rich,  he  will 
choofe  to  be  fo,  and  he  (hall  have  riches  5  but  he  will 
regard  them  as  bleftings  of  uncertain  poffeffion,  and  of 
'  which  he  may  be  every  moment  deprived  5  he  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  a  load  to  himfelf  or  to  others  5  he 
will  give  them  to  the  good,  or  to  thofe  whom  he  would 
make  good 5  but  he  will  give  them  with  the  niceft  wif¬ 
dom,  taking  care  always  to  diftribute  them  to  the  moft 
worthy,  and  to  thofe  who  remember  that  they  muft 
give  an  account,  as  well  of  the  wealth  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  heaven,  as  of  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.”  Senec.  cle  Vita  Beata ,  cap.  21,  22,  &,  23. 

RICHLIEU,  John  Armand  du  Pjlessis  de,  car¬ 
dinal  of  Richlieu  and  Fronfac,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  &c. 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts  5 
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and  at  the  age  of  22  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  a  difpen-  Richlieu, 
fation  to  enjoy  the  biffiopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re-  t  Ric^nus> 
turning  into  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  ~~v 
manner  to  the  function  of  preaching  5  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
1616  5  and  tta*  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all 
his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis  d’ Ancre 
having  produced  a  revolution  in  ftate  affairs,  Richlieu 
retired  to  Avignon ;  where  he  employed  himfelf  in 
compofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  The  king 
having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  16225  and,  two  years  after,  firft  minifler  of  ftate, 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  navigation.  In  1626,  the  ifle 
of  Rhee  was  preferved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken,, 
having  flopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  liege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  railing  of  it  in  16  29.  He  alfo  obliged  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
that  party  ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  fuccoured  Cazal  be- 
fieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  conduct,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  dis¬ 
card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it  5  and  by  his  reafonings  overthrew  what  was- 
thought  to  be  determined  againft  him  5  fo  that,  inftead 
of  being  difgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  punilhed  all  his  enemies  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  fuffer  5  and 
the  day  which  produced  this  event,  fo  glorious  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes.  This  able 
minifler  had  from  thenceforwards  an  afcendancy  over  the 
king’s  mind  5  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble  the  exceC- 
live  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  that  purpofe 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guftavus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  alfo  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  5  fecured  Lorrain  5  raifed  a  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  againft  the  emperor  5  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  againft  Spain  5  favoured  the 
Catalans  and  Portuguefe  till  they  ffiook  off  the  Spanilli 
yoke  5  and,  in  Ihort,  took  fo  many  different  meafures, 
that  he  accomplilhed  his  delign  5  and  after  having  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1642,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  magnificent  maufoleum  is  ere&ed  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  made  the  arts  and  fciences 
flourilli  5  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
king's  garden  ;  founded  the  French  academy  5  eftabliili- 
ed  the  royal  printing-lioufe  5  erefled  the  palace  afterwards 
called  Le  Palais  Royal ',  which  he  prefented  to  the  king  y 
and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a  magnificence  that  ap¬ 
pears  truly  royal.  Befides  his  books  of  controverfy  and 
piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minifler,  A 
Journal,  in  2  vols.  1 2mo  5  and  a  Political  Teftament,  in 
1 2mo  ;  all  treating  of  politics  and  ftate  affairs.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarine  purfued  Richlieu’s  plan,  and  completed 
many  of  the  fchemes  which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfi- 
nilhed. 

RICINUS,  or  palma  Christi,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccce .  See  Bc- 
tany  and  Materia  Mepica  Index. 


RICKETS,,, 
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Rickets  RICKETS,  in  Medicine .  See  there,  N°  347.  not  a  pleafant  impreflion  :  the  reader,  fatigued  with  Rd'ficms. 

j  RICOCHET,  in  Gunnery ,  is  when  guns,  howit-  being  always  upon  the  ftretch,  is  foon  difguiied  ;  and, 

‘ ,  zers.  or  mortars,  aie  loaded  with  fmall  charges,  and  if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thought  Ids  and  indifferent. — 

elevated  from  5  to  12  degrees,  fo  as  to  fire  over  the  Further,  a  fi&ion  gives  no  pleafure  unlefs  it  be  painted 
parapet,  and  the  fhot  or  (hell  rolls  along  the  oppofite  in  colours  fo  lively  as  to  produce  fome  perception  of 
rampart  :  it  is  .called  ricochet-firing ,  and  the  batteries  reality  \  which  never  can  be  done  effectually  where  the 
are  likewife  called  ricochet-batteries .  This  method  of  images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  For  thefe 


firing  was  firfl  invented  by  M.  Eelidor,  and  firft  ufed  at 
the  liege  of  Ath  in  1697.  -This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  firft  tried  in  1 7 *23  at  the  military  fchool  at 
Strafhourg,  and  with  fuccefs.  At  the  battle  of  Rof- 
bach,  in  1757,  the  king  of  Prufiia  had  feveral  6-inch 
mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travel¬ 
ling-carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy’s 
lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  15  minutes, 
w  hich  did  great  execution  ;  for  the  fhells  rolling  along 
the  lines,  with  burning  fufes,  made  the  ftouteft  of  the 
enemy  not  wait  for  their  burfting. 

R1COTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
tradynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order  Sihquofce .  See  Botany  Index . 

RIDEAU,  in  Fortification ,  a  fmall  elevation  of  earth, 
extending  itfelf  lengthwife  on  a  plain  ;  ferving  to  cover 
n  camp  or  give  an  advantage  in  a  pofl. 

Rideau  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  trench,  the 
earth  of  which  is  thrown  up  on  its  fide,  to  ferve  as  a  pa¬ 
rapet  for  covering  the  men. 

RIDGE,  in  Agriculture ,  a  long  piece  of  rifing  land 
between  two  furrows.  See  Agriculture. 

RIDGLING,  or  Ridgel,  among  farriers,  &c.  the 
;the  male  of  any  bead  that  has  been  but  half  gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpecies 
.of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

The  ridiculous ,  however,  differs  from  the  rifible ,  (fee 
Risible).  A  rifible  object  produce th  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely  :  a  ridiculous  objeft  is  improper  as  well 
as  rifible ;  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which  is 
^vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn. 

Burlefque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 
confined  to  that  fubjeCl  ;  for  it  is  clearly  diftinguifh- 
jable  into  burlefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and 
burlefque  that  provokes  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
fubjeft  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifi¬ 
ble  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  Virgil  Travefie ,  and  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  ;  the  authors  laugh  firft,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a 
K’em.  of  bulefque  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
nCriticifm,  ancj  trifling  incident,  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence, 
and  contentious  fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjeCl,  by  dreffimg 
it  in  the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affeCting  to  confider  it  as  of 
the  utm®ft  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compofition 
of  this  kind,  no  image  profeffedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contraft  ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  fhow7s  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
■its  effeCts  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjedl, 
yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  consulting  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  drained  eleva¬ 
tion,  foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
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reaions,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batrachomyo~ 
machia ,  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Homer  :  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and 
lively  image  of  frogs  and  mice  aCting  with  the  dignity 
of  the  higheft  of  our  fpecies'  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  reality  of  fuch  an  aCtion,  in  any  manner  * 
fo  diftinCt  as  to  filtered  our  affections  even  in  the  flight- 
eft  degree. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  of  a  chara£ter  clearly  diilin- 
guifhable  from  thofe  now  mentioned  •,  it  is  not  properly 
a  burlefque  performance,  but  what  may  rather  be  term¬ 
ed  an  heroi-comical  poem :  it  treats  a  gay  and  familiar 
fubjeCl  with  pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
dignity  :  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mafk  like  Boileau, 
nor  profeffes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Taffoni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  gCnteel  fpecies  of  writing,  lefs  drained 
than  thofe  mentioned  ;  and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim  ;  giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule,  where  it  naturally  arifes  from  a 
particular  character,  fuch  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.  Addi- 
fon’s  SpeClator  *,  upon  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gay  and  ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubjeCt  the*N°  10a. 
Rape  of  the  Lock . 

There  remains  to  fliow,  by  examples,  the  manner  of 
treating  fubjedts  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  appear¬ 
ance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  prete  le 
bon  jour,  Moliere . 

Orleans .  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Confable .  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  you. 

Orleans .  What’s  he  ? 

Confable .  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  he  faid, 
he  car’d  not  who  knew  it.  Henry  V.  Shakefpeare . 

He  never  broke  any  man’s  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  againft  a  pod  when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid. 

Millamont .  Sententious  Mirabel  !  prithee  don’t  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry -hanging. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  moft  when  there  are  the  feweft  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub . 

In  the  following  inftances,  the  ridicule  avifes  from  ab- 
furd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introduced. 

Mafcarille.  Te  fouvient-il,  vicomte,  de  cette  demi¬ 
lune,  que  nous  emportames  fur  les  enemis  au  fiege  d’A- 
fras  ? 

Jodelet.  Que  venx-tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  e’etoit 
bien  une  lune  toute  entiere. 

Moliere ,  les  Precieufes  Ridicules ,  f.  1 1. 

Slander .  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page.;  and  (lie’s  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page. 
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Ridicule. 
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Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. — 

Slander.  What  nerd  you  tell  me  tnat  ?  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl  :  if  I  had  been  married  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman’s  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

Valentine:  Your  blefling,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfon.  You’ve  had  it  already,  Sir  ;  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pounds  ;  a 
great  deal  of  money,  brother  Forefight. 

Forejight.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  }  I  wonder  what  he  can  do  with 
it.  Love  for  Love ,  aft  ii.  fc.  7. 

MiHament.  I  naufeate  walking  ;  ’tis  a  country  diver- 
lion  ;  I  lothe  the  country;  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  it. 

Sir  Wilful 7.  Indeed,  hah  l  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 

do?  nay,  ’tis  like  you  may - here  are  choice  of  paf- 

times  here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  ;  that  muft  be 
Confefs’d,  indeed. 

Mil/ament.  Ah  l’etourdie  !  T  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilfull.  Dear  heart,  that’s  much - hah  !  that 

you  fhould  hate  ’em  both  !  hah  !  *bs  like  you  may  ; 
there  are  force  cannot  relilli  the  town,  and  others  can’t 

away  with  the  country - his  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coufm.  Way  of  the  World,  aft  iv.  fc.  4. 

Lord  Froth.  I  allure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no¬ 
body’s  jells  but  my  own,  or  a  lady’s  :  I  allure  you,  Sir 
Paul. 

Brifk.  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my  wit  ? 
Let  me  perilh,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy  to  be 
laugh’d  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  do’nt  mifapprehend  me,  I  donTt 
lay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality  than  to 
laugh  ;  ’tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreftion  of  the  paffions ! 
every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecialiy  to  laugh  at  the 
jell  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  clfe  of  the 
fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ;  ridiculous !  To 
be  pleas’d  with  what  pleafes  the  crowd  1  Nowt,  when  I 
laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer,  aft  i.  fc.  4. 

So  fli arp- lighted  is  pride  in  bletnilhes,  and  fo  willing 
to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the  very  flighted 
improprieties  :  fuch  as  a  blunder  by  a  foreigner  in  fpeak- 
ing  our  language,  efpecialiy  if  the  blunder  can  bear  a 
fenfe  that  refiefts  on  the  fpeaker  : 

^uickhj.  The  young  man  is  an  honefl  man. 

Caius.  What  lhall  de  honelt  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honelt  man  dat  lhall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Merry  Wives  ofWindfor . 

Love  fpeeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following 
paffage  : 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  a«  adamantine, 

As  chains  of  deftiny,  I’ll  maintain  ; 

True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak ; 

And  if  you’ll  give  my  flame  but  vent; 

Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  Ihine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney, 

The  fun  and  day  lhall  fooner  part 
Than  love,  or  you,  (hake  off  my  heart  ; 


The  fun,  that  lhall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence  : 

I’ll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 

With  true  love  knots  and  flourilhes  ; 

That  fhalljnfufe  eternal  fpring, 

And  everlafling  ilourifhing  : 

Drink  every  letter  on’t  in  Hum, 

And  make  it  brilk  champaigne  become. 

Where’er  you  tread,  your  foot  lhall  fet 
The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours ) 
Nature  her  charter  lhall  renew 
And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  > 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  fhall  Hill  furvive, 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive  ; 

And,  like  to  herald  moons,  remain 
All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  1. 


Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  fel- 
dom  united  with  a  tafle  for  delicate  and  refined  beau¬ 
ties,  are  quick-lighted  in  improprieties ;  and  thefe  they 
eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  propen- 
fity.  Perfons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri¬ 
dicule  is  improper  for  grave  fubjefts.  Subjefts  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  againfl  them,  that,  when  called  in  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  a  certain  fubjeft  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  controverfy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  queftion,  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
teft  of  truth  ? 

On  one  fide,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  objefts  of  ridi¬ 
cule  are  falfehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi¬ 
tude  of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  the  objeft  of  every  exci¬ 
ted  paffion  muft  be  examined  by  reafon,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper  ;  fo  ridi¬ 
cule  muft,  apparently  at  leaft,  eftablilh  the  truth  of  the 
improprieties  defigned  to  excite  the  paftion  of  contempt. 
Hence  it  conies  in  to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reafon, 
when  its  imprefhons  on  the  imagination  are  confident 
with  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  when  it  ftrikes  the  fancy 
and  affeftions  with  fiftitious  images,  it  becomes  the  in- 
ftrument  of  deceit.  But  however  ridicule  may  imprefs 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falfehood  in  the  ima¬ 
gination,  yet  Hill  reafon  remains  the  fuprenic  judge.;- 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  tell  or  touch- 
ftone  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is  not 
a  fubjeft  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  ;  (fee  and 
compare  the  articles  Risible  and  Congruity.  Stating 
the  queftion,  then,  in  more  accurate  terms,  Whether 
the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teft  for  diftinguilhing 
ridiculous  objefts  from  what  are  not  fo  ?  they  proceed 
thus  :  No  perfon  doubts  that  our  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the 
true  teft  of  what  is  beautiful  ;  and  our  fenfe  of  gran¬ 
deur,  of  what  is  great  or  fublime.  Is  it  more  doubtful 
whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  true  teft  of  what 
is  ridiculous  ?  It  is  not  only  the  true  teft,  but  indeed 
the  only  teft ;  for  this  fubjeft  comes  not,  more  than 
beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  province  of  reafon.  If 
any  fubjeft,  by  the  influence  of  fafhion  or  cuftom,. 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  veneration  to  which  naturally 
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what  are  the  proper  means  for  wiping 


it  is  not  entitled 

off  the  artificial  colouring,  and  difplaying  the  fubjeX  in 
its  true  light  ?  A  man  of  true  tafte  fees  the  lubjeX 
without  difguife  \  but  if  he  hefitate,  let  him  apply  the 
tefl  of  ridicule,  which  feparates  it  from  its  artificial 
connexions,  and  expofes  it  naked  with  all  its  native  im¬ 
proprieties. — But  it  is  urged,  that  the  graved;  and  moft 
ferious  matters  may  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hard¬ 
ly  fo  j  for  where  an  objeX  is  neither  rifible  nor  impro¬ 
per,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to  an  attack  from 
ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general,  figdifies  the  being  carried  along 
on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horfeback.  See  Horsemanship. 

Riding,  in  Medicine .  During  this  exercife  all  the 
vifeera  are  fhaken,  and  preffed  againft  each  other  \  at  the 
fame  time  the  pure  air  aXs  with  a  greater  force  on  the 
lungs.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  wffiofe  ffomachs  are 
infirm,  fhould,  however,  be  cautious  of  riding  before 
.their  meals  are  fomewhat  digefled. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  Rate  of  a  fhip’s  being 
retained  in  a  particular  Ration,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
cables  with  their  anchors,  which  are  for  this  purpofe 
funk  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  &c.  in  order  to  prevent 
the  veffel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
or  current. — A  rope  is  faid  to  ride,  when  one  of  the 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capftern  or  windlafs 
lies  over  another,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  of 
heaving. 

RIDING  Athwarty  the  pofition  of  a  fhip  which  lies 
acrofs  the  direXion  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the  for¬ 
mer  is  fo  ffrong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
current  of  the  latter. 

RIDING  between  the  Wind  and  Tide ,  the  fituation  of  a 
veffel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  and  tide  aX  upon  her  in 
direX  oppofition,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull  \  fo  that  (he  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force,  and  rides 
without  the  leaf!  ffrain  on  her  cables.  When  a  fhip  does 
not  labour  heavily,  or  feel  a  great  ffrain  when  anchored 
in  an  open  road  or  bay,  (lie  is  faid  to  ride  eafy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  fhe  pitches  violently  into  the  fea,  fo  as  to 
ffrain  her  cables,  mafts,  or  hull,  it  is  called  riding  hard , 
and  the  veffel  is  termed  a  bad  roader .  A  fhip  is  rarely 
faid  to  ride  when  fhe  is  faftened  at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a 
harbour  or  river }  that  fituation  being  comprehended  in 
the  article  Mooring. 

Riding,  a  diftriX  vifited  by  an  officer. — Yorkfhire 
is  divided  into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north 
ridings.  In  all  indiXments  in  that  county,  both  the 
town  and  riding  muff  be  expreffed. 

Qbfer'va -  Riding,  as  conneXed  with  gardening,  and  fufceptible 
tions  on  0f  embelliffiment.  See  Gardening. 

Gardening,  A  riding>  though  in  extent  differing  fo  widely  from 
p.  217,  &c.*  a  garden,  yet  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars  :  for, 
1  exclufive  of  that  community  of  charaXer  which  refults 
Decorations  frGm  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  deftined 
o  a  riding.  p]eafure?  a  dofer  relation  arifes  from  the  property 
of  3  riding,  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  feat ,  and  appropriate 
a  whole  country  to  the  manfion  \  for  which  purpofe  it 
muff  be  diftinguifhed  from  common  roads,  and  the  marks 
of  diftinXion  muff  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Thofe 
which  a  farm  or  a  park  can  fupply  are  faint  and  few  \ 
but  whenever  circumftances  belonging  to  a  garden  oc¬ 
cur,  they  are  immediately  received  as  evidence  of  the 
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domain.  The  fpecies  of  the  trees  will  often  be  deci-  Ridirg* 
five  :  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  lides  of  ~v~" 
the  w7ay,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  the  view,  denote  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  feat  :  even  limes  and  horfe-chefnuts 
are  not  indifferent  \  for  they  have  always  been  frequent 
in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary  feenes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through  a  wood, 
the  fhrubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance  have 
been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  into  gardens,  fuch 
as  the  fweet-briar,  the  viburnum,  the  euonymus,  and 
the  woodbine,  fhould  be  encouraged  in  the  underwood ; 
and  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral  which  are  ftill  pecu¬ 
liar  to  ftirubberies,  but  which  might  eafily  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  wildeft  coverts,  and  would  require  no  further 
care. 

Where  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofition  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  defign  is  a  mark  of 
improvement.  A  few  trees  ftanding  out  from  a  hedge¬ 
row7,  raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rufticity: 
and  ftill  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a  field  }  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  clofe  lane  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  fpaces  : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  fpot  (whether  it 
be  a  wood,  a  field,  or  a  lane),  if  properly  feleXed,  and 
thofe  only  left  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  effeX  : 
though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  na¬ 
ture,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldom  feen  together,  and 
never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are  fymp- 
toms  of  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or^ 
a  wood,  fome  diftinguifhing  circumftance  be  provided 
for  every  bend  \  or  when,  carried  over  an  open  expo- 
fure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  ,  if  this  be  the 
conduX  throughout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe 
the  length  of  the  ivay  :  variety  of  ground  is  alfo  a  cha- 
raXeriftic  of  a  riding,  when  it  feems  to.  have  proceeded 
from  choice  ^  and  pleafure  being  the  purfuit,  the  chan¬ 
ges  of  the  feene  both  compenfate  and  account  for  the 
circuity. 

But  a  part  undiftinguifhed  from  a  common  road,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrail 
alone  be  fometimes  agreeable',  and  there  are  beauties 
frequent  in  the  high-way,  and  almoft  peculiar  to  it, 
which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane 
is  always  delightful  \  3  paffage  winding  between  thickets 
of  brambles  and  briars,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without  a  little  fpring-wood  rifing  amongft  them,  or  a  cut 
in  a  continued  fw'eep  through  the  furze  of  a  dowm  or  the 
fern  of  a  heath,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will  the  cha¬ 
raXer  be  abfolutely  loft  in  the  interruption,  it  will  foon 
be  refumed,  and  never  forgotten*,  when  it  has  been  once 
ftrongly  impreffed,  very  flight  means  will  preferve  the 
idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  w*ay 
when  the  way  is  all  naturally  pleafant,  but  efpecially 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  feveral  fpots,  which 
in  charaXer  are  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  country  : 

A  fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden  *,  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  difpofition  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  it  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  prefervation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
lnifbandry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  fteep 
which  commands  a  profpeX,  alone  diftinguifhes  that 
from  other  points  of  view7.  A  building  is  ftill  more 
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ftrongly  chara&eriftic  :  it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or 
J  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  company  3 
for  though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  range 
of  a  riding,  yet,  as  the  object  of  an  airing,  it  may 
often  be  acceptable.  A  final  1  fpot  which  may  be  kept 
by  the  labour  of  one  man,  inclofed  from  the  fields, 
and  converted  into  a  fhrubbery  or  any  other  feene  of  a 
garden,  will  fometimes  be  a  pleafmg  end  to  a  fhort 
excufion  from  home  :  nothing  fo  effe&ually  extends  the 
idea  of  a  feat  to  a  diftance  3  and  not  being  conftantly 
vifited,  it  will  always  retain  the  charms  of  novelty  and 
variety. 

When  a  riding  is  carried  along  a  high  road,  a  kind 
of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there, 
by  planting  on  both  lides  trees  equidiltant  from  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  :  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manfion.  A  village 
therefore  feems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  of  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues  :  other  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  hill  more  trivial  circumltances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  fuch  an  effecl  3  but  even  without  raifing 
this  idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  or 
only  for  its  Angularity,  a  paflage  through  it  may  be  an 
agreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  fame  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  feems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  fite  of 
a  village  j  the  buildings  and  other  circumdances  mark 
and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  drenglhen  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep,  and  fome  winding  heps  of  unhewn  hone  lead  up 
to  the  door  3  another  in  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little  ap¬ 
purtenances  hanging  above  it.  The  pofition  of  a  few 
trees  will  fometimes  anfwer  the  fame  pnrpofe  3  a  foot¬ 
bridge  here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
fides  of  a  narrow  dip,  will  add  to  the  character  3  and  if 
there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conduced  fo  as  greatly 
to  improve  it. 

A  village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground, 
may,  howeve-r,  be  beautiful  5  it  is  dihinguifhed  by  its 
eleganee,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houfes 
are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in¬ 
troduced  upon  other  occafions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  pi&urefquc  object.  Even 
the  cottages  may  be  neat  and  fometimes  grouped 
with  thickets.  It  the  place  be  watered  by  a  dream, 
the  erodings  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleafmg  defigns  3 
and  if  a  Ipring  rife,  or  only  a  well  for  common  ufe  be 
funk  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  over  it 
may  be  contrived  which  diall  at  the  fame  time  be  Ample 
and  pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  which  may  not  eafily  be  ren¬ 
dered.  agreeable.  A  fmall  alteration  in  a  houfe  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance. 
By.  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the  objedls 
which  have  a  good  effebl  may  be  fliown  to  advantage, 
thofe  which  have  not  may  be  concealed,  and  fuch  as  are 
fimilar  be  difguifed.  And  any  form  which  offends  the 
eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  trees,  or  of  buildings,  may 
fometimes  be  broken  by  the  flighted  circumftances,  by 
an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a  bench.  Variety  and 
beauty,  in  fuch  a  iubjeft,  are  rather  the  effcas  of  atten¬ 
tion  than  expenee. 

But  if  the  paffage  through  the  village  cannot  be 
pleafant  3  if  the  buildings  are  all  alike,  or  fland  in  un- 
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meaning  rows  and  fimilar  fituations  3  if  the  place  fur-  Ridinr* 
niihes  110  opportunities  to  contrail;  the  forms  of  dwell-  ^ 
ings  with  thofe  of  out- houfes  ;  to  introduce  trees  and  ^  t  ^ 
thickets  3  to  interpofe  fields  and  meadows  3  to  mix  farms  building 
with  cottages  3  and  to  place  the  feveral  objebls  in  dif- cU-funed 
ferent  pofitions  :  yet  011  the  011!  fide  even  of  fuch  a  vil- f°r  object-i 
lage  there  certainly  is  room  for  wood  3  and  by  that m  a 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mafs,  which 
Hi  all  be  agreeable  when  fkirted  by  a  riding  3  and  dill 
more  fo  when  feen  from  adiflance.  The  feparate  farms 
in  the  fields,  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  managing  thofe  already  cn  the  fpot, 
may  be  made  very  intereiting  objebls  3  or  if  a  new  one 
is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  confulted  in  the  form  of 
the  houfe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  character  not  their  own,  as  the  femblance 
of  a  call le  or  an  abbey,  may  be  given  to  them  3  they 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  confideration,  which 
they  cannot  otherwife  be  entitled  to  :  and  objerffs  to 
improve  the  views  are  fo  important  to  a  riding,  that 
buildings  mufl  fometimes  be  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe 
only  :  but  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  by  an  aelual  effebl 
adorn  or  dignify  the  feene  3  not  thofe  little  flight  de¬ 
ceptions  which  are  too  well  known  to  fucceed,  and 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail  :  for  though  a  fallacy  fome¬ 
times  contributes  to  fupport  a  charabler,  or  fugged 5  - 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itfclf  it  may  be  no  im¬ 
provement  of  a  feene  3  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of  a 
fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubjebls  of  thefe  frivo¬ 
lous  attempts,  are  fo  infignificant  as  ohjefls,  that  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  real  or  fiftitious  is  almofl  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference. 

The  fame  means  by  which  the  profpefts'  from  a  of  a  garden 
riding  are  improved,  may  be  applied  to  thofe  from  fimilar  in 
a  garden  3  though  they  are  not  effential  to  its  charac-  cfeara&er 
ter,  they  are  important  to  its  beauty  3  and  wherever t0  a  n^nS* 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com¬ 
mands  them,  determines  whether  they  diall  be  feen 
from  a  riding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belong  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  affumes  in  *  fome  degree  the  predominant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former,  and  the  two  chara&crs  approach 
very  near  to  each  other  :  but  dill  each  has  its  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Progrefs  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding  3  and  the 
ple.afantnefs  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  principal  confide¬ 
ration  ;  but  particular  fpots  are  more  attended  to  in  a 
garden  3  and  to  them  the  communications  ought  to  be 
fubordinate  3  their  direflion  mud  be  generally  accom¬ 
modated,  their  beauties  fometimes  facrificed,  to  the  fitua- 
tion  and  the  chara&er  of  the  feenes  they  lead  to  3  an 
advantageous  approach  to  thefe  mud  be  preferred  to  an 
agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ;  and  the  circumdances 
which  might  otherwife  become  it  are  mifplaced,  if  they 
anticipate  the  openings :  it  fhould  fometimes  be  con- 
traded  to  them  3  be  retired  and  dark  if  they  are  fplendid 
or  gay,  and  Ample  if  they  are  richly  adorned.  At  other 
times  it  may  burd  unexpectedly  out  upon  them  3  not  on 
account  of  the  furprife,  which  can  have  its  effeel  only 
once  3  but  the  impreflions  are  dronger  by  being  fudden  3 
and  the  contrad  is  enforced  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  trans¬ 
ition. 

In  a  riding,  the  feenes  are  only  the  amufements  of 
the  way,  through  which  it  proceeds  without  Hopping : 
in  a  garden  they  are  principal ;  and  the  fubordination 
of  the  walk  raifes  their  importance.  Every  art,  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the 
n  place. 
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place.  Diftant  prolpecls  cannot  be  fo  *,  and  the  alie¬ 
nation  does  not  offend  us  \  we  are  familiarized  to  it  j 
the  extent  forbids  every  thought  of  a  clofer  connexion  \ 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preferved  between  them  and 
the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  fatisfied.  But 
home-views  fugged  other  ideas  j  they  appear  to  be  with¬ 
in  our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  profpeft, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful ;  but 
we  wifh  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them. 
Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a 
diilippointment  \  and  when  the  feenes  begin  beyond  the 
opening,  the  confequencc  of  the  place  is  lower cd  ;  no¬ 
thing  within  it  engages  our  notice :  it  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  ‘does  not 
belong  to  it ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri¬ 
ding,  which  is  but  a  paflfage,  is  very  difadvantageous 
to  fueh  a  iefidence  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  fuch  an 
idea,  the  points  of  view  fhould  be  made  important  $ 
the  obje&s  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without  \  the 
reparations  be  removed  or  concealed ;  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots  which  are 
contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
is  then  carried  heyond  the  fcencs  which  are  thus  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  \  and  the  wide  circuit  in  which  they  lie, 
and  the  different  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be  ihown, 
afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in 
any  garden,  the  feenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 
clolure. 

Persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  place  \  the  park  con¬ 
tains  about  300  acres  \  and  the  houfe  (lands  in  the  midfl 
of  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 
nothing  there  is  great.  On  the  other  fide,  a  beautiful 
lawn  falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a  deep  vale  which 
(helves  down  the  middle  ;  the  declivities  are  diverlified 
with  clumps  and  with  groves ;  and  a  number  of  large 
trees  draggle  along  the  bottom.  This  lawn  is  encom- 
paffed  with  wood  j  and  through  the  wood  are  walks, 
which  open  beyond  it  upon  thofe  romantic  feenes  which 
furround  the  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers¬ 
field.  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood  : 
the  river  is  of  a  dirty  colour ;  but  the  (hape  of  its 
courfe  is  very  various,  winding  fird  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-dioe,  then  proceeding  in  a  large  dveep  to  the  town 
of  Chepdowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The  banks 
are  high  hills }  in  different  places  deep,  bulging  out,  or 
hollow  on  the  Tides  \  rounded,  flattened,  or  irregular  at 
top  j  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken  by  rocks. 
They  are  fometimes  feen  in  front  j  fometimes  in  per- 
fpedlive  ;  falling  back  for  the  paffage,  or  doling  behind 
the  bend  of  the  river  }  appearing  to  meet,  riling  above, 
or  (hooting  out  beyond  one  another.  The  wood  which 
inclofes  the  lawn  crowns  an  extenfive  range  of  thefe 
hills,  which  overlook  all  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fliore, 
with  the  country  which  appears  above  or  between  them  *, 
and  winding  themfelves  as  the  river  winds,  their  Tides, 
all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  alternately  exhibited  \  and  the 
point  of  view  in  one  fpot  becomes  an  object  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  is  a  continued 
rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed  upon  a  height.  To  refemble  ruins  is  com- 
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mon  to  rocks  ;  but  no  ruin  of  any  Tingle  dru&ure  was  Riding, 
ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile  \  it  Teems  to  be  the  v— "V“ 
remains  of  a  city ^  and  other  (mailer  heaps  Tcattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex¬ 
tent,  and  itrengthen  the  fimilitude.  It  dretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  fored  of  Dean  ;  the 
face  of  it  is  compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  ot  done,  but 
not  rugged  ;  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not  craggy  j 
and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered  with  thick¬ 
et,  (lopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in  one  part  is 
abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  a  different 
hue,  and  in  a  different  direction.  Trom  the  grotto  it 
feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a  thick  wood,  which  ex¬ 
tends  dowm  a  hill  below  the  point  of  view,  acrofs  the 
valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows,  and  up  the  op¬ 
pofite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  continues  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  :  from  another  feat 
it  is  Teen  by  itfelf  without  even  itsbafe  ;  it  faces  another, 
with  all  its  appendages  about  it }  and  fometimes  the 
fight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted  by  trees,  beyond  which, 
at  a  cjidance,  its  long  line  continues  on  through  all  the 
openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  object  is  the  cadle  of  Chepdowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent j  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  fo  immediately  rivetted  in¬ 
to  it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 
the  river  feems  but  one  precipice  :  the  fame  ivy  which 
overfpreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  cinders 
among  the  fragments  of  the  other  \  many  towers,  much  * 
of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  are  dand- 
ing.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  mod  romantic  wooden  bridge, 
very  ancient,  very  grotefque,  at  an  extraordinary  height 
abo\e  the  river,  and  Teeming  to  abut  againft  the  ruins 
at  one  end,  and  fome  rocky  hills  at  the  other.  The 
cadle  is  fo  near  to  the  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 
circumdances  in  it  may  be  difeerned }  from  other  fpots 
more  didant,  even  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  dirubbery- 
on  the  Tide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  didin£lly  vifible,  and  al¬ 
ways  beautiful,  whether  it  is  feen  alone,  or  with  the 
bridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  lefs  of  the 
rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
to  its  jundlion  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn.  A  long 
fweep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the  fine  rifing 
country  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Glouceder,  ge¬ 
nerally  terminate  the  profpe£l. 

iVlod  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks  j 
fome  are  intermixed  with  hanging  woods,  and  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them,  and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  In 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  fucceflion  of  them  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  perfpe£live,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth  }  and  fome¬ 
times  they  dand  on  the  tops  of  the  highed  hills  5  at 
other  times  down  as  low  as  the  river  >  they  are  heme- 
obje&s  in  one  fpot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back- ground 
of  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
feenes  of  Persfield  romantic ;  the  place  everywhere 
abounds  with  them  •,  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hills  \ 
they  hang  on  the  deeps ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 

valleys. 


(a)  The  feat  of  Mr  Morris,  near  Chepftowe,  in  Monmouthfhire. 
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&‘t3Ing  valleys.  In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rife 
jj  above,  in  another  they  fink  oelow  the  point  of  view  3 
~u  *  they  are  feen  fometimes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they  recede  3  and  fometimes  an  opening 
between  two  is  clofed  by  a  third  at  a  diitance  beyond 
them.  A  point,  called  the  Lover's  Leap ,  commands  a 
continued  furface  of  the  thicksft  foliage,  which  over- 
fpreads  a  vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  Below 
the  Chinefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  fiiape  of 
a  horfe-fhoe  :  it  is  on  90c  fide  inclofed  by  a  femicircular 
hanging  wood  3  the  direfl  lleeps  of  a  table-hill  fiiut  it 
in  on  the  other  3  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval 
between  them  :  in  the  midll  of  this  rude  feene  lies  the 
peninfula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  leaft  in 
length,  and  in  the  higheft  date  of  cultivation  :  near  the 
ifthmus  the  ground  riles  confidevably,  and  thence  de- 
feends  in  a  broken  furface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water's 
vedge  at  the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  in¬ 
to  com  fields  and  paflures  3  they  are  feparated  by  hedge¬ 
rows,  coppices,  and  thickets 3  open  clumps  and  Tingle 
trees  Hand  out  in  the  meadows  3  and  houfes  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  fcattered 
among!!  them  :  nature  fo  cultivated,  furrounded  by 
nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a  moll  lovely  land  (cape  toge¬ 
ther.  v 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points  are 
generally  by  clofe  walks  3  but  the  covert  ends  near  the 
Chinefe  feat  3  and  a  path  is  afterwards  conduced  through 
the  upper  park  to  a  rufiic  temple,  which  overlooks  on 
one  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  which  have  been 
deferibed,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Monmouth thire.  To  the  rude  and  magnificent 
feenes  of  nature  now  fucceeds  a  pleafant,  fertile,  and 
and  beautiful  country,  divided  into  inclofures,  not  co¬ 
vered  with  woods,  ncr  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices, 
but  only  varied  by  eafy  fwells  and  gentle  declivities. 
Yet  the  profpefl  is  not  tame  3  the  hills  in  it  are  high  3 
and  it  is  bounded  by  a  vaft  fvveep  of  the  Severn,  which 
is  here  vifible  for  many  miles  together,  and  receives  in 
its  courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a  road  leads  to  the  Windcliff,  an 
eminence  much  above  the  reft,  and  commanding  the 
whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  3  the  peninfula  lies  juft  below  3  the  deep  bofom  of  ' 
the  femicircular  hanging  w'ood  is  full  in  fight  3  over 
part  of  it  the  great  rock  appears  3  all  its  bafe,  all  its 
accompaniments,  are  feen  3  the  country  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  hillocks  3  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloucefter  rife 
in  the  horizon.  The  Severn  feems  to  be,  as  it  really  is, 
above  Chepftowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide  3  below  the 
town  it  fpreads  almoft  to  a  fea  3  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  is  there  the  hither  Ihore,  and  between  its  beau¬ 
tiful  hills  appear  at  a  great  diftance  the  mountains  of 
Brecknock  and  Glamorganfhire.  In  extent,  in  varie¬ 
ty,  and  grandeur,  few  profpefts  are  equal  to  tffis.  It 
comprehends  all  the  noble  feenes  of  Persfield,  encom- 
pafled  by  fome  of  the  finefl  country  in  Britain.  See 
Gardening.  * 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  bilhop  of  London,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  defeended  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  1  6th  century, 
at  Wilmontfwick  in  Northumberland.  From  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  he  was  fent  to 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1518,  where 
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he  was  fupported  by  his  uncle  *Br  Robert  Ridley,  fd-  Ridley, 
low  of  (Queen’s  college.  In  1522  he  took  his  firll  de- 
gree  in  arts  3  two  years  after,  was  elefled  fellow  3  and, 
in  1525,  he  commenced  mailer  of  arts.  In  1527,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  orders,  he  wras  fent  by  his  uncle,  for  further 
improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  3  from  thence 
he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued  abroad  till  the  year 
152^.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  was  chofen  un¬ 
der- treaiurer  of  the  univeriity  3  and,  in  1  533,  was  elefl- 
ed  fenior  proclor.  He  afterwards  proceeded  bachelor 
of  divinity,  and  was  chofen  chaplain  of  the  university, 
orator,  and  tnagifler  glomerne.  At  this  time  he  was 
much  admired  as  a  preacher  and  difputant.  He  loft  his 
kind  uncle  in  1536  3  but  was  foon  after  patronifed  by 
Dr  Cranmer,  arcboilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him 
his  d  >meftic  chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage 
oi  Herne  in  Eaft  Kent  3  where,  we  are  told,  he  preach¬ 
ed  the  doflrine  of  the  Reformation.  I11  1540;  having 
commenced  dodlor  of  divinity,  he  was  made  king’3  chap¬ 
lain  3  and  in  the  fame  year,  was  elected  mailer  of  his 
college  in  Cambridge.  Soon  after,  Ridley  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  3  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  accuied  in  the  bithop's  court,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bilhop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againft  the 
doflrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  referred 
to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545,  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Weilminfter  abbey  3  in  1547  was 
prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke- hall,  to  the  living 
of  Soham,  to  the  dioccfe  of  Norwich  3  and  the  fame 
year  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Rochefter.  In  1550  he 
wras  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London  3  in  which  year  he 
was  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  examining  Bifhop  Gar¬ 
diner,  and  concurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  the  year 
1552,  our  prelate  returning  from  Cambridge,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Princefs,  afterwards 
Queen  Mary  3  to  whom,  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  re¬ 
formation,  he  expreiTed  himfelf  with  too  much  freedom  ; 
for  (lie  was  fcarcely  feated  on  the  throne  w'hen  Ridley 
was  doomed  a  vidlim  to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  16U1 
of  Oflober  1555.  He  wrote,  1.  A  treatife  concerning 
images  in  churches.  2.  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  3.  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences 
between  Bilhop  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,  during 
their  imprifomnent.  4.  A  companion  between  the  com¬ 
fortable  doftrine  of  the  Gofpel  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Popilh  religion  3  and  other  works. 

Ridley,  Dr  Glojler ,  was  of  the  fame  family  with 
the  preceding.  He  was  born  at  feR,  in  the  year  1702, 
on  board  the  Gloucefter  Eaft  Indiaman,  from  which 
circumftancc  he  obtained  his  Chriftian  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Wincliefter  fchool,  and  afterwards  obtain¬ 
ed  a  fellowfhip  at.  Newr  College,  Oxford.  He  paid  his 
court  to  the  mufes  at  an  early  period,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  thofe  folid  and  elegant  acquifitions  which 
afterwards  diftinguilhed  him  fo  eminently  as  a  divine, 
hi  lion  an,  and  poet.  During  a  vacation  in  1728,  he 
joined  with  four  friends  in  compofing  a  tragedy  called 
u  The  Fruitlefs  Redrefs,”  each  undertaking  an  aft 
agreeably  to  a  plan  which  they  had  previoufly  concert¬ 
ed.  It  was  offered  to  Mr  Wilkes,  but  never  afled,  and 
is  ftill  in  manufeript.  Dr  Ridley  in  his  youth  was  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  theatrical  performances.  The  Re- 
drefs,  and  another  called  Jugurtha,  were  exhibited  at 
Midhurft  in  Sulfex,  and  the  aflors  were  chiefly  the  gen- 
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t.iemelj  who  afnfled  him  in  iheir  compofition.  We  arc 
informed  that  he  played  Mark  Anthony,  Jaffier,  Ho- 
,  ratio,  and  Monefcs,  wfith  very  great  applanfe,  which  may 
be  readily  inferred  from  his  graceful  manner  of  fpeaking 
in  the  pulpit. 

During  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  only  the  fmall 
college  living  of  Weflow  in  Norfolk,  and  that  of  Poplar 
in  Middlefex,  which  was  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
His  college  added  to  thefe  fome  years  after,  the  dona¬ 
tive  of  Romford  in  Eflfcx,  which  left  him  little  or  no 
time  for  what  he  confidered  as  the  neceflary  fludies  of 
his  nrofeflion.  Yet  in  this  fituation  he  remained  in  the 
pofieflion  of,  and  fatisfied  with  domeftic  felicity,  and  en- 
-joyed  the  intimate  friendflfip  of  fome  who  were  equally 
diitinguiflied  for  worth  and  learning. 

The  eight  fermons  which  he  preached  at  Lady  Moyer’s 
Ledlure  in  1740  and  1741,  were  given  to  the  public  in 
1742.  In  the  year  1756  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  as  firft  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  of  it.  In  the  year  1763  he  publifhed 
the  life  of  Bifhop  Ridley,  in  4U),  by  fubfeription,  from 
the  profits  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchafe  800 1. 
in  the  public  funds.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  life 
he  loth  both  his  fons,  who  were  young  men  of  confi- 
derable  abilities.  The  elder,  called  James,  was  author 
of  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  fome  other  literary  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  fent  as  a  writer  to 
Madras  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  where  he  fuddenly 
died  of  the  fmall  pox.  In  the  year  1765  Dr  Ridley 
publifhed  his  review  of  Philips’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  ) 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  controverfy,  he 
was  prefented,  in  1768,  by  Archbifhop  Seeker  with  a 
a  rich  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salifhury  } 
the  only  reward  he  received  from  the  great  during  a 
long  and  ufeful  life.  He  was  at  lafl  worn  out  with  in¬ 
firmities,  and  died  in  1774,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife 
and  four  daughters.  By  his  elegant  epitaph,  written  by 
Biihop  Lowth,  we  are  informed  that  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  for  his  merits,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  the  higheft  literary  honour  which  that  learned 
body  has  to  beflow. 

RIENZI,  Nicholas  Gabrini  de,  one  of  the  moft 
lingular  chambers  of  the  14th  century,  was  born  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  year.  Hi* 
father,  as  fome  affirm,  was  a  vintner,  but  a  miller  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  and  his  mother  was  a  laundrefs,  yet  they 
found  means  to  give  their  fon  a  liberal  education  >  and 
to  a  fine  natural  underftanding  he  added  uncommon  ap¬ 
plication.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  law's  and 
cufioms  of  nations  j  &nd  had  a  va'-l  memory,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  retain  much  of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Livy,  the  tw’o  Senecas,  and  in  particular  Caefar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  which  he  conftantly  perufed.  This  extend ve 
erudition  proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  rife.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  antiquarian,  from  the 
time  he  fpent  among  the  inferiptions  which  are  t.o  be 
found  at  Rome,  and  thefe  infpired  him  w’ith  exalted 
ideas  of  the  liberty,  the  grandeur,  and  juflice  of  the  old 
Romans.  He  even  perfuaded  himfelf,  and  found  means 
to  perfuade  others,  that  he  fhould  one  day  be  the  reflorer 
cf  the  Roman  republic.  The  credulity  of  the  people 
was  powerfully  encouraged  and  {Lengthened  by  his  ad¬ 
vantageous  flature,  by  the  attraflions  of  his  countenance, 
;,nd  by  that  air  of  confequence  which  he  could  aflfume 
at  pleafure.  The  joint  energy  of  all  thefe  prepoffefling 
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qualities  made  a  deep  and 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Nor  wras  his  fame  merely  confined  to  the  vulgar,  for 
he  even  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  good  opinion  of 
many  diftinguifhed  perfonages  belonging  to  the  admi- 
niftration.  The  Romans  chofe  him  one  of  their  deputies 
to  Pope  Clement  VI.  then  at  Avignon,  the  purport  of 
wThofe  million  w7as  to  perfuade  his  holinefs,  that  his  ab- 
fence  from  the  capital  was  inimical  to  its  intereft.  His 
commanding  eloquence  and  gay  converfation  charmed 
the  court  of  Avignon,  from  which  Rienzi  w7as  encou¬ 
raged  to  tell  the  Pope,  that  the  great  men  of  Rome  wTere 
public  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  and  profligates,  by 
whofe  example  the  molt  horrid  crimes  w'ere  fandlioned. 
This  ill-timed  freedom  of  fpeech  made  Cardinal  Colon- 
na  his  enemy,  though  the  friend  of  genuine  merit,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  that  fome  of  his  family  wrere  abided 
by  fucli  a  thundering  philippic,  in  confequence  of  which 
Rienzi  w’as  difgraced,  and  fell  into  extreme  mifery,  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  ficknefs,  which,  by  being  united  with  indigence, 
brought  him  to  an  hofpital.  But  as  the  cardinal  was 
compaflionate,  the  offender  wTas  again  brought  before 
the  Pope,  wTho  being  informed  that  Rienzi  wTas  a  good 
man,  and  the  flrenuous  advocate  of  equity  and  juflice, 
gave  him  higher  proofs  of  his  efieem  and  confidence 
than  before,  He  was  appointed  apofiolic  notary,  and 
fent  back  to  Rome  loaded  with  the  effedls  of  papal  mu¬ 
nificence. 

The  funflions  of  this  office  he  executed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  become  the  idol  of  the  people,  whofe  af¬ 
fections  he  laboured  to  fecure  by  exclaiming  againft  the 
vices  of  the  great,  rendering  them  as  odious  as  poffible, 
for  which  imprudent  liberties  he  was  difmiffed  from  of¬ 
fice.  In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs  he  endeavoured  to 
kindle  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  zeal 
for  their  ancient  liberties,  difplaying  emblems  of  the  an¬ 
cient  grandeur  and  prefen t  decline  of  the  city,  accom¬ 
panied  with  harangues  and  many  expreffive  predictions. 
Such  an  intrepid,  and  at  the  fame  time  extraordinary 
conduCt,  made  fome  regard  him  as  a  lunatic,  while 
others  hailed  him  as  their  guardian  and  deliverer.  When 
he  fuppofed  that  the  numbers  attached  to  his  interefh 
were  fufficiently  ftrong,  he  called  them  together,  and 
gave  them  a  difmal  picture  of  the  Rate  of  the  city,  over¬ 
run  with  debaucheries,  which  their  governors  had  no 
capacity  either  to  correCt  or  amend.  He  declared  that 
the  Pope  could,  even  at  the  rate  of  fourpence,  raife 
100,000  florins  by  firing,  an  equal  fum  by  fait,  and  as 
much  more  by  the  cufioms  and  other  duties,  infinuating 
that  he  did  not  feize  on  the  revenues  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Holinefs. 

This  artful  lie  fo  powerfully  animated  his  hearers, 
that  they  fignified  their  determination  to  fecure  thefe 
treafures  for  whatever  purpofes  might  be  moil  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  that  to  his  will  they  would  chearfully  devote 
the  mfe  Ives.  This  refolution  he  caufed  them  confirm  by 
an  oath,  and  it  is  laid  that  he  had  the  addrefs  to  procure 
from  the  Pope’s  vicar  the  fanClion  of  his  authority.  On 
the  20th  of  May  he  pretended  that  lie  did  nothing  but 
in  confequence  of  the  particular  infpiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  about  nine  o’clock  lie  came  out  of  the  church 
with  his  head  bare,  attended  by  the  Pope’s  vicar,  and 
about  100  men  in  armour.  Haying  proceeded  diredlly 
to  the  capital,  and  declared  from  the  roflrum,  wdth  even 
more  than  his  wonted  boldnefs  and  energy,  that  the  hour 

of 
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Rienzi.  of  their  emancipation  was  at  length  arrived }  that  he 

— v  1  himfelf  was  to  be  their  glorious  deliverer,  and  that  he 
poured  contempt  on  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be 
expofed  in  the  fervice  of  his  Holinefs,  and  for  the  hap¬ 
py  deliverance  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  the  “  good 
efiablilhment”  were  next  ordered  to  be  read  ;  and  he 
refled  allured  that  the  Romans  would  refolve  to  obferve 
thefe  laws,  in  confequence  of  which  he  pledged  himfelf 
to  re-effablifli  them  in  a  fliort  time  in  their  ancient 
grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Plenty  and  fecurity  were  the  bleffings  pr'omifed  by 
the  good  efiablifiimeTlt,  and  the  humbling  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  regarded  as  common  oppreffors.  Such  ideas 
filled  the  people  with  tranfport,  and  they  became  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  the  fanaticlfm  of  Rienzi.  The  mul¬ 
titude  declared  him  to  be  fovereign  of  Rome,  to  whom 
they  granted  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  of  treating 
with  foreign  powers,  and  a  full  and  abfolute  authority 
over  all  the  Roman  territories. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  ambition,  he 
concealed  his  artifice  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  pretended 
to  be  extremely  averfe  to  accept  of  their  proffered  ho¬ 
nours,  unlefs  they  would  make  choice  of  the  Pope’s 
vicar  to  be  his  copartner,  and  find  means  to  procure  the 
fan&ion  of  the  Pope  himfelf.  His  wifh  to  have  the  vi¬ 
car  (bflhop  of  Orvieto)  as  his  copartner  was  readily 
complied  with,  while  all  the  honours  were  paid  to 
Rienzi,  the  duped  bifliop  enjoying  but  a  mere  nominal 
authority.  Rienzi  was  feated  in  his  triumphal  chariot, 
"and  the  people  were  difmifTed,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  expectation.  This  flrange  ele&ion  was  ratified  by 
the  Pope,  although  it  w’as  impoffible  that  he  could  in¬ 
wardly  approve  of  it ;  and  to  procure  a  title  exclufive 
of  the  prerogative  of  his  Holinefs,  was  the  next  objeCl 
of  RienzPs  ambition.  Pie  fought,  therefore,  and  readily 
obtained  the  title  of  magiflrate,  which  was  conferred  on 
him  and  his  coadjutor,  with  the  additional  epithet  of  deli¬ 
verers  of  their  country .  The  conduft  of  Rienzi  immedi¬ 
ately  fubfequent  to  this  elevation  juffly  procured  him  efteem 
and  refpedt,  as  well  from  the  Romans  as  from  neighbouring 
Rates  ;  but  as  his  beginning  was  mean  and  obfcure,  he 
foon  became  intoxicated  with  his  fudden,  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  elevation,  and  the  incenfed  nobles  having  confpired 
againfi  him,  and  fuccefsfully  drove  him  from  an  authori¬ 
ty  which  he  had  the  prudence  or  addrefs  to  retain  not 
more  than  fix  months.  At  this  critical  period  his  life 
was  only  preferved  by  Right,  and  difguifes  to  which  he 
had  afterwards  recourfe. 

Having  made  an  ineffectual  effort  at  Rome  to  regain 
his  authority,  he  went  afterwards  to  Prague,  to  Charles 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  confequence  of  which  raili  Rep 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  at  Avignon,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  for  three  years.  When  he  procured  his  enlarge¬ 
ment,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  who  fucceeded  Clement,  well 
knew  that  many  of  the  Romans  were  Rill  attached  to 
Rienzi,  and  therefore  he  made  choice  of  him  as  a  fit  ob¬ 
ject  for  abiding  him  in  his  defign  of  humbling  the  other 
petty  tyrants  of  Italy.  In  fiiort,  he  was  fet^ at  liberty, 
and  appointed  governor  and  fenator  of  Rome.  It  was 
hoped  that  his  chaftifement  would  teach  him  more  mo¬ 
deration  in  future,  and  that  gratitude  wrou!d  induce  him 
to  preferve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  holy  fee  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  met  with  confider- 
able  oppofition  in  affuming  his  tiew  authority,  but  cun- 
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ning  and  refolution  enabled  him  to  overcome  it.'  But  Rienzi 
gratifying  his  paRions,  which  were  violent  in  the  ex-  II. 
treme,  and  difgracing  his  office  and  chara&er  by  a&s  of  ■ 
cruelty  •  he  was  murdered  on  the  8th  of  Oftober  1354* 

Thus  died  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one  of  the  moR  extraordi¬ 
nary  chara£lers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  who, 
having  formed  a  confpiracy  big  with  extravagance,  and 
carried  it  into  execution  nearly  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  with  fuch  remarkable  fuccefs  as  to  become  fo¬ 
vereign  of  Rome  ;  having  bleffed  the  Romans  with  plen¬ 
ty,  liberty,  and  jufiice  ;  having  afforded  prote£lion  to 
fome  princes,  and  proved  a  terror  to  others  ;  having  be¬ 
come  the  arbiter  of  crowned  heads,  eRablifhed  the  an¬ 
cient  majefty  and  power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  fill¬ 
ed  all  Europe  with  his  fame  ;  finally,  having  procured 
their  fan&ion  whofe  authority  he  had  ufurped  in  oppo¬ 
fition  to  their  interefls  *,  he  fell  at  laR  a  facrifice  to  the 
nobles  whofe  ruin  he  had  vowed,  and  to  thofe  vaR  proje'£b, 
the  execution  of  which  was  only  prevented  by  his  death. 

RIFLE,  in  Gunnery .  See  Gunnery,  n°  36,  ct  feq . 

RIGA,  a  large,  Rrong,  populous,  and  rich  town  of 
the  Ruffian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is  a  large 
trading  place,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  fortrefs ;  the 
trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  Ikins,  leather,  and  naval  ft  ores. 

It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1710,  after  they  had 
blocked  it  up  a  long  while,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
were  affli&ed  with  the  plague.  The  caRle  is  fquare,  and 
defended  by  four  towers  and  fix  baftions  •  befides  which, 
it  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The  proteftants  have  Rill  a  hand- 
fome  college  here.  The  population  is  computed  a±. 
27,000.  It  is  feated  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwi- 
na.  E.  Long.  24.  25.  N.  I. at.  57.  o. 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  brifk  dance,  borrowed  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Provence  in  France,  and  performed  in  fi¬ 
gure  by  a  man  and  woman. 

RIGGING  cf  a  SHIP ,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  fupport  the  mafis,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  iuftain  the 
mafis,  remain  ufually  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  called 
funding  rigging ;  fuch  are  the  fhrouds,  Rays,  and  back- 
Rays.  The  latter,  whofe  office  is  to  manage  the  fails, 
by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pulleys,  fi- 
tuated  in  different  parts  of  the  mafis,  yards,  fiirouds, 

&c.  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of  running 
rigging  ;  fuch  are  the  braces,  (beets,  haliards,  clue-lines, 
brails,  &c. 

In  rigging  a  mafi,  the  fuR  thing  ufually  fixed  upon 
its  head  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  gromet , 
or  collar ,  which  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of  the 
hounds.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  fiirouds 
from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  trefile-trees,  or 
(boulders  of  the  mart  ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  two 
pendants,  from  whofe  lower  ends  the  main  or  fore  tackles 
are  fiifpended  ;  and  next,  the  fiirouds  of  the  fiarboard 
and  larboard  fide,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The  whole  is 
covered  by  the  Rays,  which  are  the  largcR  ropes  of  the 
rigging. — When  a  yard  is  to  be  rigged,  a  gromet  is  alfo 
driven  firfi  on  each  of  its  extremities;  next  to  this  are 
fitted  on  the  liorfes,  the  braces,  knd  laftly.  the  lifts  or 
top-fail  (beet-blocks. 

The  principal  obje&s  to  be  confidered  in  rigging  a 
fiiip,  appear  to  be  firength,  convenience,  and  fimplicity  : 
or,  the  properties  of  affording  fufficient  fecurity  to  the 
mafis,  yards,  and  fails ;  of  arranging  the  wffiole  machi¬ 
nery 
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The  term 
right  ex¬ 
plained. 


*  See  Rec¬ 
titude, 


nery  In  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  to  fuflain  the 
marts,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the  fails }  and 
of  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rejefting  whatever  is  fuper- 
fluous  or  unneceffary.  The  peife&ion  of  this  art,  then, 
confills  in  retaining  all  thofe  qualities,  and  in  preferving 
a  judicious  medium  between  them.  See  Shir-building. 

RIGHT,  in  Geometry ,  iignihes  the  fame  with  ftraight  j 
thus,  a  rtraight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  1.  Together  with  Re - 
verend,  upon  all  bifhops.  2.  Together  with  Honour - 
able,  upon  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons.  3.  By  courtefy, 
together  with  Honourable ,  upon  the  Tons  of  dukes,  mar- 
quifes,  and  the  eldert  fons  of  earls.  4.  Together  with 
Honourable ,  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  \ 
but  to  no  other  commoner  excepting  thofe  who  are 
members  of  his  majefty’s  moft  honourable  privy-council } 
and  the  three  lord  mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  the  lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  during  their  of¬ 
fice.  See  Honourable  and  Provost. 

Hereditary  RIGHT.  See  HEREDITARY. 

Right  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
Englilh  language,  is  ufed  fometimes  as  an  adje&ive  and 
fometimes  as  a  fubftantive.  As  an  adje&ive  it  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  import  with  Jit,  fuitable ,  becoming ,  proper  ; 
and  wliilft  it  expreiTes  a  quality,  it  indicates  a  relation  *. 
Thus,  when  we  fay  that  an  a&ion  is  right ,  we  mull:  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  a£lion,  but  if  wre  fpeak  in¬ 
telligibly,  mull  alfo  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  performed  *,  for  an  adlion  may  be  right 
with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  wrong  with  ano¬ 
ther.  The  conduft  of  that  general  would  be  right,  who, 
to  faveanarmy  that  could  not  be  otherwife  faved,  (hould 
place  a  fmall  detachment  in  a  Ration  w7here  he  knew 
they  w’ould  all  be  inevitably  cut  off ;  but  his  conduft 
would  be  very  wrong  were  he  to  throw7  away  the  life  of 
a  (ingle  individual  for  any  purpofe,  how’ever  important, 
which  he  knew  how  to  accomplifh  without  fuch  a  facri- 


fice. 

Many  philofophers  have  talked  of  a&ions  being  right 
and  wrong  in  the  abrtraft  without  regard  to  their  na¬ 
tural  confequences  and  converting  the  word  into  a  fub- 
ftantive,  they  have  fancied  an  eternal  rule  of  right ,  by 
which  the  morality  of  human  conduft  is  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  cafe  to  be  tried.  But  in  thefe  phrafes  we  can  dif- 
cover  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  muft  be  fo  on  fome 
account  or  other;  and  whatever  is  Jit,  murt  be  fit  for  fome 
purpofe.  When  he  who  rerts  the  foundation  of  virtue  on 
the  moral fenfe,  fpeaks  of  an  a&ion  being  right ,  he  muft 
mean  that  it  is  fuch  as,  through  the  medium  of  that 
fenfe,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation  of  mankind. 
When  he  who  rerts  moral  obligation  on  the  will  of  God, 
fpeaks  of  fome  a<ftions  as  right  and  of  others  as  wrong, 
he  muft  mean  that  the  former  are  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
vine  will,  however  made  known  to  men,  and  the  latter 
difagreeable  to  it  ;  and  the  man  who  deduces  the  laws 
of  virtue  from  what  he  calls  the  fitnefs  oj things ,  muft 
have  fome  end  in  view ,  for  which  things  are  fit,  and  de¬ 
nominate  acftions  right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  to  promote 
or  counteraft  that  end. 

But  the  wrord  right,  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  has  in  com¬ 
mon  as  well  as  in  philofophical  language  a  fignificalion 
which  at  firft  view7  appears  to  be  very  different  from  this. 
It  denotes  a  jujl  claim  or  an  honeji poJJJfion.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  father  has  a  right  to  reverence  from  his  children,  a 
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hufband  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  a  king  Right, 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjedts.  But  if  w7e  trace  tliele 
rights  to  their  fource,  w’e  (hall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
of  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  are  called  rights  only 
becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in- 
ftindlive  dictates  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parents,  that  wives  love  their  huibands, 
and  that  fubjedts  pay  allegiance  to  their  fovereign.  "['his 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  (hall  put  to  himfelf 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe  :  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to 
reverence  from  their  children,  hufbands  to  the  love  of 
their  wives,  and  fovereigns  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
fubjedls  As  tliele  queftions  contain  in  them  nothing 
abfurd,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
prccife  anfwer  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  anfiver  which  (hall  have  any  meaning,  and  not 
imply  that  right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  or,  in 
other  wrords,  that  wherever  there  is  a  right  iw  one perjon, 
there  is  a  correfponding  obligation  upon  others.  Thus 
to  the  queftion,  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  reve¬ 
rence  from  their  children  ?”  it  may  be  anfwered,  “  be¬ 
caufe,  under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  being,  and  protedled  them  from  danger,  and  fur- 
Nnilhed  them  with  neceffaries,  when  they  W’ere  in  a  ftate 
fo  helplefs  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  themfelves.” 

This  anfwer  conveys  no  ottier  meaning  than  that  there 
is  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits 
received,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  is  the 
fource  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  fenfe,  or  the  fitnefs  of  things. 

This  viewT  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgement  of  the  affertion  of  a  late  writer, 

“  that  man  has  no  rights.”  The  arguments  by  which  Goodwin's 
this  apparent  paradox  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  in-  Political 
genious  and  plaufible  \  they  are  abfolutely  conclufive.  Jltftlce- 
But  then  our  philofopher,  who  never  choofes  to  travel 
in  the  beaten  track,  takes  the  word  right  in  a  fenfe  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  by  all 
other  men,  and  confiders  it  as  equivalent  to  difcretionary 
power .  “  By  the  %vord  right  (fays  he)  is  underftood  a  0f 

full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thing  ormanf 
omitting  it,  w  ithout  the  perfon’s  becoming  liable  to  ani- 
madverfion  or  cenfure  from  another  that  is,  in  other 
words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
or  guilt.”  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word  he  affirms,  and 
affirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  difcretionary 
power  whatever,  except  in  things  of  fuch  total  indiffe¬ 
rence  as,  whether  “  he  (hall  fit  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  fide  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beef  to-day  or  to-mor¬ 
row7.” 

A  propofition  fo  evidently  true  as  this  ftood  not  in 
need  of  argument  to  fupport  it  •,  but  as  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expreffed,  and  afford  a  complete  confutation 
of  fome  popular  errors  fandlioned  by  the  refpe&able 
phrafe  rights  oj  man,  we  (hall  give  our  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ftudying  them  in  bis  own  words. 

«  Political  fociety  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  juftice.  It  is  impoffible  for  intelle£hial 
beings  to  be  brought  into  coalition  and  intercourfe 
without  a  certain  mode  of  condu<ft,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  connexion,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  parties  concerned.  Men  w’Ould  ne¬ 
ver  have  affociated  if  they  had  not  imagined  that,  in 
confluence  of  that  affociation,  they  would  mutually 

conduce 
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conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happinefs  of  each  other. 
This  is  the  real  purpofe,  the  genuine  balls,  of  their  in- 
tercourfe  *,  and,  as  far  as  this  purpofe  is  anfwered,  fo 
far  does  (ociety  anfwer  the  end  of  its  inftitution.  There 
is  only  one  populate  more  that  is  neceffary  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclufive  mode  of  reafoning  upon  this  fubjed. 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right ,  there  can  neither 
be  oppofite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hoitile  to  each 
other.  The  rights  of  one  man  cannot  clafti  with  or  be 
deftrudive  of  the  rights  of  another  :  for  this,  inftead  of 
rendering  the  fubjed  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
morality,  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain¬ 
ly  underhand  it  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  unintelligible  jargon  and  inconfiftency.  If  one  man 
have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  him  a  Have  ;  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  irftlid 
chaftifcment  upon  me,  I  cannot  have  a  right  to  with¬ 
draw  my  felt  from  chaftifement  ;  if  my  neighbour  have 
a  right  to  a  furri  of  money  in  my  pofleflion,  1  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
lefs  incontrovertible,  that  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  preferibes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

“  It  is  commonly  faid,  4  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  difpofal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profeftion  or  purfuits.’  But  thisk  can  never  be  confid¬ 
ently  affirmed  till  it  can  be  fhown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
preferibing  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
thefe  refpetls. 

“  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to  a 
careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  fo  incompatible  as 
man  and  rights  fhould  ever  have  been  affociated  toge¬ 
ther.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  mud  be  utterly  ex- 
clufive  and  annihilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we  aferibe 
rights  to  man,  we  mud  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  intelled,  and  capable  of  difeerning  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being  endowed 
with  intdled,  and  capable  of  difeerning  the  differences 
and  tendencies  of  things,  indantly  becomes  a  moral  be¬ 
ing,  and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to  difeharge  :  and 
duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been  fhown,  are  abfo- 
lutely  exclufive  of  each  other. 

“It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  4  that  princes  and  magilirates  have  no  rights 
and  no  pofition  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  fituation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correfpon- 
dent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intruded  to  them  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  exercife  exclufively  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  ftrange,  that  perfons  adopting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  did  not  go  a  ffep  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  reftridions  were  applicable  to  fubjeds  and  citi¬ 
zens.” 

This  reafoning  is  unanfwerable ;  but  it  militates  not 
againft  the  rights  of  man  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  diferetion- 
ary  powTer,  but  a  juft  claim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  correfponding  obligation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrafe  be  abfolutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating  : 
it  is  authorised  by  cuftom — the  jus  et  norma  loquendi — - 
and  is  univerfally  underftood  except  by  fuch  as  the  dae¬ 
mons  of  fad  ion,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
political  juftice,  have  been  able  to  miflead  by  fophiftical 
jeafonings. 

Rights }  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
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are  of  various  kinds :  they  are  natural  or  adventitious ,  Right. 
alienable  or  unalienable ,  perfeB  or  imperfeB ,  particular 
or  general  See  the?  article  Liberty.  ^ 

Natural  rights  are  thofe  which  a  man  has  to  his  Natural 
life,  limbs,  and  liberty  }  to  the  produce  of  his  perfonal  rights, 
labour  ;  to  the  ufe,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light, 
and  water,  See.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
or  juft  claim  to  thefe  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  anfwer  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li¬ 
ving  and  a  rational  being.  This  (hows  undeniably,  that 
the  Author  of  his  nature  defigned  that  he  fhould  have 
the  ufe  of  them,  and  that  the  man  who  fhould  wanton¬ 
ly  deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  w?ould  be  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  ad  inconfiftently 
with  the  fitnefs  of  things  in  every  fenfe  in  which  that 
phrafe  can  poflibly  be  underftood.  ^ 

Adventitious  rights  are  thofe  which  a  king  has  over  Advcnti* 
his  fubjeds,  a  general  over  his  foldiers,  a  hufband  to  the  tious 
perfon  and  affedions  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man  rights, 
has  to  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  That  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious,  is  univer¬ 
fally  admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con- 
fidered  elfewhere  (fee  Property)  *,  and  though  the  hu¬ 
man  conftitution  fhows  fufficiently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  ufe  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclufve  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  vice  verfa ,  muft  be  an  adventitious 
right  :  But  the  important  queflion  is,  How  are  adven¬ 
titious  rights  acquired  ?  ^ 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  inoralift  who  deduces  How  acquh 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  obferves,  that  red. 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be- 
ing,  who  wills  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures  (fee 
Metaphysics,  N°  312.),  he  muft  of  courfe  will  every 
thing  which  naturally  tends  to  promote  that  happinefs. 

But  the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  fum  of  human  happi¬ 
nefs  (fee  Society)  \  and  therefore  whatever  is  necef¬ 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  civil  fociety  in  general,  or  for 
the  condud  of  particular  focieties  already  eftabliffied, 
muft  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  :  But  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  lubjeds  to  their  fovereign,  the  obedience  of 
foldiers  to  their  leader,  the  protedion  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  fulfilling  of  contra ds,  are  all  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  :  and  hence  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  hufbands,  and  wives,  &c. 
though  adventitious,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu¬ 
man  appointments,  are  not  lefs  facred  than  natural  rights, 
fince  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  fame 
fource.  The  fame  conclufion  may  eafily  be  drawn  by 
the  philofopher,  who  refts  moral  obligation  on  the  fit¬ 
nefs  of  things  or  on  a  moral  fenfe  ;  only  it  muft  in  each 
of  thefe  cafes  partake  of  the  inftability  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  g 

To  the  facrednefs  ofi  the  rights  of  marriage*  an  au-  Objeftions 
thor  already  quoted  has  lately  urged  fome  declamatory  to  fome  of 
objedions.  “  It  is  abfurd  (fays  he)  to  exped,  thatthefe 
the  inclinations  and  wifhes  of  two  human  beings  Ihould  li&hts. 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.  To  oblige 
them  to  ad  and  to  live  together,  is  to  fubjed  them  to 
fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappinefs.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  fo  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  ftandard  of  abfolute  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  fuppofition  that  I  muft:  have  a  companion , 
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Right,  for  life,  is  the  refult  of  a  complication  of  vices.  It  is 
— the  dilate  of  cowardice,  and  not  of  fortitude.  It  flows 
from  the  defire  of  being  loved  and  efteemed  for  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  defer t. 

“  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  is  pra&ifed  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  I  he  habit  is, 
for  a  thoughtless  and  romantic  youth -of  each  fex  to 
come  together,  to  fee  each  other  for  a  few  times,  and 
under  circumftances  full  of  delufion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  ?  In  almoft  every  inftance  they  find  them- 
felves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  bell 
of  an  irretrievable  miftake.  lhey  are  presented  with 
the  ftrongeft  imaginable  temptation  to  become  the  dupes 
of  falfehood.  They  are  led  to  conceive  it  their  wifeit 
policy  to  fhut  their  eyes  upon  realities  ;  happy  if  by  any 
perverfion  of  iutellea  they  can  perfuade  themfelves  that 
they  were  right  in  their  firft  crude  opinion  of  their  com¬ 
panion. 

44  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by 
pofitive  inftitution  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
mind,  prejudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I 
feek  to  engrofs  one  woman  to  myfelf,  and  to  prohibit 
my  neighbour  from  proving  his  fuperior  defert  and  leap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  moil  odious  of 
all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch 
with  perpetual  jealoufy  *,  and  one  man  will  find  his  de¬ 
fires  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as 
the  other  is  excited  to  traverfe  his  proje&s  and  fruftrate 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  ftate  of  fociety  continues, 
philanthropy  will  be  eroded  and  checked  in  a  thoufand 
ways,  and  the  ftill  augmenting  dream  of  abufe  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow.  #  # 

44  The  abolition  of  marriage  will  be  attended  with 
no  evils.  The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  will  fall  under 
the  fame  fyftem  as  any  other  fpecies  of  friendfhip.  Ex- 
clufively  of  all  groundlefs  and  obftinate  attachments,  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without 
finding  one  man  of  a  worth  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving.  To 
this  man  I  fhall  feel  a  kindnefs  in  exaft  proportion  to 
my  apprehenfion  of  his  worth.  1  he  cafe  will  be  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  female  fex  ;  I  fhall 
affiduoufly  cultivate  the  intercourfe  of  that  woman  whofc 
accomplifhments  fhall  ftrike  me  in  the  moil  powerful 
manner.  4  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel 
for  her  the  fame  preference  that  I  do.’  This  will 
create  no  difficulty.  We  may  all  enjoy  her  conven¬ 
tion  5  and  we  fhall  all  be  wife  enough  to  confider  the 
fenfual  intercourfe  as  a  very  trivial  objett.  This,  like 
every  other  affair  in  which  two  perfons  are  concerned, 
muft  be  regulated  in  each  fucceffive  inflance  by  the  un¬ 
forced  confent  of  either  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  depravity  of  our  prefent  habits,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  fuppofe  the  fenfual  intercourfe  anywife  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  advantages  ariling  from  the  pureft  affec¬ 
tion.  Reafonable  men  now  eat  and  drink,  not  from 
the  love  of  pleafure,  but  becaufe  eating  and  drinking 
are  effential  to  our  healthful  exiflence.  Reafonable 
men  then  will  propagate  their  fpccies,  not  becaufe  a 
certain  fenfible  pleafure  is  annexed  to  this  a&ion,  but 
becaufe  it  is  right  the  fpecies  (hould  be  propagated  5  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  exercife  this  fundlion  will  be 
regulated  by  the  di&ates  of  reafon  and  duty.” 

Obviated.  It  is  right  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator, 
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that  the  fpecies  {hould  be  propagated,  and  reafonable  High 
men  in  his  Utopian  commonwealth  would  be  incited  by  . 
reafon  and  duty  to  propagate  them  :  but  the  way  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  feldom  at  one  with 
fpeculative  reformation,  has  already  denionftrated,  not 
to  confitt  in  the  promiicuous  intercourfe  of  feveral  men 
with  one  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of 
the  two  fexes  to  each  other.  Common  proflitutes  among 
us  feldom  prove  with  child  ;  and  the  iociety  of  Arreoys ■ 
in  Otaheite,  who  have  completely  divefted  themfelves  of 
what  our  author  calls  prejudice ,  and  are  by  no  means 
guilty  of  his  mofl  odious  of  all  monopolies ,  are  for  the  molt 
part  childlefs  (fee  Otaheite).  He  feems  to  think  that 
a  date  of  equal  property  would  neceifarily  deftroy  our 
reliffi  for  luxury,  decreafe  our  inordinate  appetites  of  every 
kind,  and  lead  us  univerfally  to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  in- 
telleft  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe.  But  here  again  experi¬ 
ence  is  againfl:  him.  The  Arreoys ,  who  have  a  property 
in  their  women  perfe&ly  equal,  are  the  mofl  luxurious  and 
fenfual  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  fenfual  indeed 
to  a  degree  of  which  the  mod  libidinous  European  can 
hardly  form  a  conception. 

By  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  propagate  the  fpecies, 
our  author  mud  neceffarily  grant  that  every  thing  is  right 
which  is  requifite  to  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty,  and  the 
contrary  wrong.  If  fo,  promifeuous  concubinage  is  wrong, 
fince  we  have  feen,  that  by  a  law  of  nature  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  duty  ;  whence  it  follows  on  his  own 
principles,  that  the  fexual  union  by  pairs  mud  be  right. 

The  only  quedion  therefore  to  be  decided  between  him 
and  his  opponents  is,  44  Whether  ffiould  that  union  be 
temporary  or  permanent  ?”  And  we  think  the  following 
obfervations  by  Mr  Paley  fufficient  to  decide  it  to  the 
conviction  of  every  perfon  not  blinded  by  the  rage  of  in- 
no  \ration. 

44  A  lawgiver,  whofe  counfels  were  dire&ed  by  views 
of  general  utility,  and  obffru&ed  by  no  local  impediments, 
would  make  the  marriage- contract  indiffoluble  during  the 
joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for  the  fake  of  the  following  ad¬ 
vantages  :  Such  an  union  tends  to  preferve  peace  and  con¬ 
cord  between  married  perfons,  by  perpetuating  their  com* 
mon  intereft,  and  by  inducing  a  neceffity  of  mutual  com¬ 
pliance.  An  earlier  termination  of  it  would  produce  a 
feparate  intereft.  The  wife  would  naturally  look  forward 
to  the  diffolution  of  the  partnerfhip,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  to  herfelf  a  fund  againfl:  the  time  when  fhe  was  no 
longer  to  have  accefs  to  the  fame  refources.  A  his  would 
beget  peculation  on  one  fide,  and  miflruft  on  the  other ; 
evils  which  at  prefent  very  little  difturb  the  confidence 
of  married  life.  The  fecond  effe&  of  making  the  union 
determinable  only  by  death,  is  not  lefs  beneficial.  It 
neceffarily  happens,  that  adverfe  tempers,  habits,  and 
taftes,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In  which  cafe,  each 
party  muft  take  pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  prac¬ 
tice  what  may  gratify,  the  other.  A  man  and  woman 
in  love  with  each  other  do  this  infenfibly  :  but  love  is 
neither  general  nor  durable ;  and  where  that  is  wanting, 
no  leffons  of  duty,  no  delicacy  of  fentiment,  will  go  halt 
fo  far  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind 
as  this  one  intelligible  reflexion,  that  they  muft  each 
make  the  beft  of  their  bargain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  muft 
either  both  be  miferable  or  both  ffiare  in  the  fame  hap- 
pinefs,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  pleafure  of  the  other.  Thefe  compliances,  though 
at  firft  extorted  by  neceffity,  become  in  time  eafy  and 
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mutual  ;  and  though  lefs  endearing  than  affiduities  which 
"‘"’V  take  their  rife  from  affection,  generally  procure  to  the 
married  pair  a  repofe  and  fatisfa&ion  fufficient  for  their 
happinefs.” 

So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious  writer 
reafon  concerning  the  effedlsof  a  permanent  union  on  the 
tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Inftead  of  fubje&ing  them 
to  fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
Unhappinefs,  it  lays  them,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  curbing  their  unruly  paftions,  and  acquiring 
habits  of  gentlenefs,  forbearance,  and  peace.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  both  believing  the  children  propaga¬ 
ted  during  their  marriage  to  be  their  own  (a  belief  unat¬ 
tainable  by  the  father  in  a  ftatc  of  promifcuous  concubi¬ 
nage),  they  come  by  a  natural  procefs  of  the  human  paf- 
fions  (fee  Passion)  to  love  each  other  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  their  offspring.  But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to 
acquire  a  fpirit  firft  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
eafy  to  be  intreated,  it  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  a  branch  of  the  fitnefs  of  things,  that  the  fex- 
ual  union  laft  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties ;  and 
therefore  the  exclufive  right  of  marriage,  though  ad¬ 
ventitious,  muft  be  equally  facred  with  thofe  which  are 
natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreftion,  into  which  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjeCt  led  us,  rights,  beftdes  being  na¬ 
tural  or  adventitious,  are  like  wife  alienable  or  unaliena¬ 
ble.  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of  a 
civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights. 
In  a  ftate  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  fuperior  on  earth,  and 
each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  property 
by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put  in  his  power.  In 
civil  fociety,  however,  thefe  rights  are  all  transferred  to 
the  laws  and  the  magiftrate,  except  in  cafes  of  fuch  ex¬ 
treme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  legal  interpofition. 
This  fingle  confideration  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  that  the 
right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable  ;  though,  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  men’s  zeal  for  it,  and  in  the  language  of  fome 
political  remonftrances,  it  has  often  been  pronounced  to 
be  an  unalienable  right.  “  The  true  reafon  (fays  Mr 
Paley)  why  mankind  hold  in  deteftation  the  memory  of 
thofe  who  have  fold  their  liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that, 
together  with  their  own,  they  fold  commonly  or  endan¬ 
gered  the  liberty  of  others  *,  of  wrhich  they  had  certainly 
no  right  to  difpofe.”  The  rights  of  a  prince  over  his  people, 
and  of  a  hufhand  over  his  wife,  are  generally  and  natu- 
j  t  rally  unalienable. 

perfedt  and  Another  divifton  of  rights  is  into  thofe  which  are  per- 
unperfedh  fe<ff  and  thofe  which  are  imperfeCt.  Perfect  rights  are 
fuch  as  may  be  precifely  afcertained  and  afferted  by 
force  or  in  civil  fociety  by  the  courfe  of  law.  To  imper¬ 
fect  rights  neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.  A  man’s 
rights  to  his  life,  perfon,  and  property,  are  all  perfeCt  5 
for  if  any  of  thefe  be  attacked,  he  may  repel  the  attack 
by  in  ft  ant  violence,  punifti  the  aggreffor  by  the  courfe 
of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  injury  to  make  refti- 
tution  or  fatisfaClion.  A  woman’s  right  to  her  honour 
is  likewife  perfeCt;  for  if  ftie  cannot  otherwife  efcape, 
fhe  may  kill  the  ravifher.  Every  poor  man  has  undoubted 
right  to  relief  from  the  rich  :  but  his  right  is  imperfect, 
for  if  the  relief  be  not  voluntarily  given,  he  cannot  com¬ 
pel  it  either  by  law  or  by  violence.  There  is  no  duty 
upon  which  the  Chriftian  religion  puts  a  greater  value 
than  alms-giving  ;  and  every  preachefof  the  gofpel  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  it  upon 
Yol>  XVIII,  Part  I. 
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*  his  audience  :  but  even  this  right  is  imperfeS,  for  he  Right, 
cannot  refufe  the  communion  to  a  man  merely  on  account  v“"“l 
of  his  illiberality  to  the  poor,  as  he  can  to  another  for 
the  negleCl  of  any  duty  comprehended  under  the  term 
juftice.  In  eleCHons  or  appointments  to  offices,  where 
the  qualifications  are  prefcribed,  the  beft  qualified  can¬ 
didate  has  unqueftionably  a  right  to  fuccefs  ;  yet  if 
he  be  reje&ed,  he  can  neither  feize  the  office  by  force, 
nor  obtain  redrefs  at  law.  His  right,  therefore,  is  im¬ 
perfect. 

Here  a  queftion  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  our  confidera¬ 
tion  :  “  How  comes  a  perfon  to  have  a  right  to  a  thing, 
and  yet  have  no  right  to  ufe  the  means  neceffaiy  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  ?”  The  anlwer  is,  That  in  fuch  cafes  the  objeCl 
or  the  circumftances  of  the  right  are  fo  indeterminate, 
that  the  permiffion  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is  real 
and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  other  cafes  where 
there  exifts  no  right  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  poor  man 
has  a  right  to  relief,  who  (hall  afcertain  the  mode,ieafon, 
and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  perfon  by  whom  it  (hall  be 
adminiftered  ?  Thefe  things  muft  be  afcertained  be¬ 
fore  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by  law ;  but  to 
allow  them  to  be  afcertained  by  the  poor  themfelves, 
would  be  to  expofe  property  to  endlefs  claims.  In  like 
manner,  the  comparative  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
muft  be  afcertained,  before  he  can  enforce  his  right  to  the 
office  }  but  to  allow  him  to  afcertain  his  qualifications  him- 
felf,  would  be  to  make  himjudgeinhisown  caufe  between 
himfelf  and  his  neighbour.  I2 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfe&  on  one  fide,  the  cor-  Imperfect 
refponding  obligation  on  the  other  muft  be  impeifeCl  like-  riShts  e* 
wife.  The  violation  of  it,  however,  » ■*'.»  »*  “as 
criminal  m  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  a  perfect  th0fe  which 
obligation.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr  Paley,. that  greater  are  perfeff. 
guilt  is  incurred  by  difappointing  a  rvorthy  candidate  of 
a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  livelihood  depends,  and 
in  which  he  could  eminently  ferve  the  public,  than  by 
filching  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or  picking  a  pocket  of  a 
handkerchief  The  fame  fentiment  has  been  expreffed 
by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms  by  much  too  ftrong,  and 
fuch  as  fhow  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  complete  mafi 
ter  of  his  fubjeCt.  “  My  neighbour  (fays  he)  has  juft  as 
much  right  to  put  an  end  to  my  exiftence  with  dagger 
or  poifon,  as  to  deny  me  that  pecuniary  afliftance  without 
which  I  muft  ftarve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  affiftance 
without  which  my  intellectual  attainments,  or  my  moral 
exertions,  will  be  materially  injured.  He  has  juft  as 
much  right  to  amufe  himfelf  with  burning  my  houfe,  or 
torturing  my  children  upon  the  rack,  as  to  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  his  fellow  men,  and  to  hide 
‘  his  talent  in  a  napkin.’ 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  man  who  fhould  fuffer 
another  to  ftafve  for  want  of  that  relief  which  he  knew 
that  he  alone  could  afford  him,  would  be  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  murder  of  the  cruelleft  kind ;  but  there  is  an 
immenfe  difference  between  depriving  fociety  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  with-holding  from  that  member  what 
might  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  greateft 
poffible  intelleClual  attainments.  Newton  might  have 
been  ufeful  and  happy  though  he  had  never  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  elements  of  mathematics  \  and  the  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mr  Ferguffon  might  have  been  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  fociety,  though  he  had  never  emerged  from  his 
original  condition  of  a  fhepherd.  The  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  formal  confutation. 
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Had  our  author,  burying  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  Ihut  him- 
felf  up  feven  years  2go  in  a  cell,  cartlefs  about  his  fellow 
men  and  political  jujlice ,  be  would  have  deprived  the 
public  of  what  he  doabtlefs  believes  to  be  much  ufeful 
inftruCtion  ;  but  had  he  at  that  period  amufed  himfelf 
writh  burning  his  neighbour’s  houfe,  and  torturing  on 
the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  cut  off, 
for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  figure  New¬ 
tons,  and  have  himfelf  been  cut  off  by  the  in  fulled  laws 
of  his  country.  Now,  without  fuppoiing  the  value  of 
ten  Newtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we 
are  warranted  to  fay,  that  however  great  his  merits  may 
be,  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  increafe 
their  fum. 

Rights  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights 
are  fuch  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 
men,  and  not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  ma¬ 
ilers,  of  hufbands,  of  waves,  and,  in  ihort,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  in  fociety,  are  particular.  General 
rights  are  thofe  which  belong  to  the  fpecies  colledlively. 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  ftefh  of  animals  ior  food,  though  about 
the  origin  of  this  latter  right  there  has  been  much  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  place. 
(See  Theology,  Part  I.  feCl.  2d).  If  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  earth  be  included  under  the  general  rights 
of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  who 
leaves  any  confiderable  portion  of  land  vvafte  merely  for 
his  own  amufement :  he  is  leffening  the  common  flock 
of  provifion  which  Providence  intended  to  diilribute 
among  the  fpecies.  On  this  principle  it  w’ould  not  be 
eafy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  refpeCting  game,  as 
well  as  fome  other  monopolies  which  are  prote&ed  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  moft  countries.  Mr  Paley,  by 
juft  reafoning,  has  eftablifhed  this  conclufion,  “  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclufive  property  which  can 
be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common.”  An  equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  fome  vinonary  re¬ 
formers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general  rights  of 
mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  it  would  lef- 
fen  the  common  flock  of  provifions,  by  laying  every 
man  under  the  neceflity  of  being  his  own  weaver,  tailor, 
fhoemaker,  fmith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  as  ploughman, 
miller,  and  baker.  Among  the  general  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  is  the  right  of  neceffity  ;  by  which  a  man  may  ufe 
or  deftroy  his  neighbour’s  property  -when  it  is  absolutely 
neceflfary  for  his  own  prefervation.  It  is  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to  fave  the  (hip, 
and  houfes  pulled  down  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  fire. 
In  fuch  cafes,  however,  at  leaft  in  the  laft,  reftitution 
ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power  )  but  this  re- 
Jflitution  will  not  extend  to  the  original  value  of  the 
property  deftroyed,  but  only  to  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time  of  deftroying  it,  which,  considering  its  danger, 
might  be  very  little. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  means  juftice,  honefty,  vir¬ 
tue,  goodnefs,  and  amongft  Chriftians  is  of  exadlly  the 
fame  import  with  holinefs,  without  which,  we  are  told, 
no  man  Shall  fee  the  Lord.  The  do&rine  of  the  fall, 
and  of  redemption  through  Jefus  Chrift,  has  occafioned 
much  deputation,  and  given  rife  to  many  Singular  no¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  The  haughty  philofopher,  diffatis- 
fied  wiili  myfteries,  and  with  the  humiliating  doCtrine 
of  atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  religion 
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for  himfelf,  which  he  calls  rational  Chrift  ianity ;  and  Rightrom- 
the  enthufiaft,  by  extra&ing  do&rines  from  Scripture  IlcU 
which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  repugnant 
to  its  fpirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance  to  this  pre-  \ 
lumption.  The  do&rine  of  imputed  righteoufnefs,  by 
which  the  merit  of  Chrift  is  ibid  to  be  imputed  to  us, 
appears  to  be  of  this  number  }  and  though  it  has  been 
held  by  many  good,  and  by  fome  learned  men,  it  is 
ceitainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  virtue,  as  w?ill  be 
readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  converfed  with  the 
more  ignorant  fort  of  Methodills  in  England  or  Sece- 
ders  in  Scotland.  That  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
do&rine  of  the  atonement,  and  confequently  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elfewhere.  See 
Theology. 

Bill  of  RIGHTS,  in  Law ,  is  a  declaration  delivered 
by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  13th  February  1688  )  and  afterwards  enabled 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
lets  forth,  that  King  James  did,  by  the  afliftance  of  di¬ 
vers  evil  counfellors,  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  txerciftng  a  power  of  dif- 
penting  with  and  iutpending  of  laws  )  by  levying  money 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative  with¬ 
out  confent  of  parliament ,  by  profecuting  thofe  who 
petitioned  the  king,  and  difcouraging  petitions  *,  by  rai- 
fing  and  keeping  a  Handing  army  in  time  of  peace  ;  by 
violating  the  freedom  of  elc&ion  of  members  to  ferve  in 
parliament  ;  by  violent  profecutions  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  5  and  caufing  partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to 
be  returned  on  trial?,  exceftive  bail  to  be  taken,  excef- 
five  fines  to  be  impofed,  and  cruel  punifhments  inflict¬ 
ed  )  all  which  were  declared  to  be  illegal.  And  the 
declaration  concludes  in  thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  And 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  upon,  all  and  lingu¬ 
lar  the  premifes,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties.” 

And  the  a&  of  parliament  itfelf  (1  W.  and  M.  flat.  2. 
cap.  2.)  recognizes  “  all  and  fingular  the  rights  and  li¬ 
berties,  afterted  and  claimed  in  the  faid  declaration,  to 
be  the  true,  ancient,  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom.”  See  Lieerty. 

RIGIDITY,  in  Physics ,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
nefs.  It  is  oppoled  to  du&ility,  malleability,  and  foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  cf  mufical  inftru- 
merit,  con  lifting  of  fcveral  flicks  bound  together,  only 
feparated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  being 
well  ftruck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  flick.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Graftlneau  gives  of  this  inftrument. 

Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Englith  diction¬ 
ary,  reprefents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  claricord  ;  poftibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  ftill  fublifts  in  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  king’s  chapel  at  St  James’s,  and  whole  bulinefs  is 
to  keep  the  organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune  ;  and  not 
knowing  that  fuch  wind  inftruments  as  the  organ  need 
frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and  other 
ftringed  inftruments.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  derives  the 
word  rigoll  from  the  Italian  rigahcllo ,  a  mufical  inftru¬ 
ment,  anciently  ufed  in  churches  inftead  of  the  organ. 
Walther,  in  his  defeription  of  the  regal,  makes  it  to  be 
a  reed-work  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  alfo  wooden 
pipes  and  bellow’s  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds,  that  the 
name  of  it  is  foppofed  to  be  owing  to  its  having  been 
prefented  by  the  inventor  to  fome  king. — From  an  ac¬ 
count 
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KigoII  count  of  the  regal  ufed  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
II  Europe,  it  appears  to  confiff  of  pipes  and  keys  on  one 
R'ngs‘  ,  fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chefi  on  the  other.  We 
may  add,  that  Lord  Bacon  (Nat.  Hid.  cent.  ii.  §  10  2.) 
difiinguifhes  between  the  regal  and  organ,  in  a  manner 
which  (hows  them  to  be  infiruments  of  the  fame  clafs. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  realon  to  conclude,  that  the 
regal  or  rigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and  not  a  {fringed  in- 
ft  raiment. 

Merfennus  relates,  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  in- 
ftiument,  les  regales  de  bois ,  confiding  of  17  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  decreafmg  gradually  in  length,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  fuccefiion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diato¬ 
nic  feries,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a  fpi- 
net  }  the  hint  of  which,  he  fays,  was  taken  from  an  in- 
ftrument,  in  ufe  among  the  Turks,  conlifling  of  12 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  lengths,  ftrung  together, 
which  being  fufpended  and  ftruck  with  a  flick,  having 
a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  mufic.  Hawkins’s  Hift. 
JVIuf.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  Medicine ,  a  convulfive  fhuddering  from 
fevere  cold,  an  ague  fit,  or  other  diforder. 

RIMINI,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town 
of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee,  an  old  caftle,  and  a 
flrong  tower  •,  as  alfo  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
very  fine  buildings.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  1359, 
confiding  of  400  bifhops,  who  were  all  Arians  except 
20.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  011  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long. 
12.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  {kin  of  any  fruit  that  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Rind  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
Or  that  whitiih  foffc  fubftance  which  adheres  immediately 
to  the  wood.  See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  filver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  ufually  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  epifcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  apparatus,  and  is  efleemed  a  pledge  of  the  fpiritual 
marriage  between  the  bifhop  and  his  church)  is  of  very 
ancient  Handing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  633,  appoints,  that  a  bifhop  condemned  by  one  coun- 
til,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fecond,  fhall  be 
reftored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  Raff,  &c.  From 
bifhops,  the  cufiom  of  the  ring  has  palled  to  cardinals, 
who  arc  to  pay  a  very  great  fum  pro  jure  annuli  cardi- 
nalitii. 

Ring,  in  Navigation  and  AJIronomy ,  an  infirument 
made  ufe  of  for  taking  an  altitude  of  the  fun,  &c.  It 
is  commonly  of  brafs,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
fufpended  by  a  frnall  fwivel,  at  the  difiance  of  450,  from 
the  point  of  which  there  is  a  perforation,  being  the  cen- 
1  re  of  a  quadrant  of  90°  divided  in  the  inner  concave 
furfacc.  It  is  to  be  held  up  by  the  fwivel  when  ufed, 
and  turned  round  to  the  fun,  till  his  rays,  falling 
through  the  hole,  form  a  fpot  among  the  degrees,  by 
which  the  required  altitude  is  pointed  out.  This  infiru¬ 
ment  is  deemed  preferable  to  the  aftrolabe,  becaufe  the 
nivifions  are  larger  than  on  that  infirument. 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  Judah  left  his  ring  or 
fignet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.).  When  Pharach 
committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Jofeph,  he 
took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Jofeph 
(Gen.  >;li.  42.).  After  the  viftoty  that  the  Ifraclites 


obtained  over  the  Midianitcs,  they  offered  to  the  Lord  Ririgs 
the  lings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  necklaces,  and  ^ 

the  ear-rings,  that  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ntjro/ 
(Numb.  xxxi.  50.).  The  Ifraelitifh  women  wore  rings 
not  only  on  their  fingers,  but  alfo  in  their  noiirils  and 
their  ears.  St  James  diitingui fires  a  man  of  wealth  and 
dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  that  he  wore  on  his  finger 
(James  ii.  2.).  At  the  return  of  the  prodigal  fon,  his 
father  orders  him  to  be  d veiled  in  a  new  fuit  of  clothes, 
and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his  finger  (Luke  xv.  22.). 

When  the  Lord  threatened  King  Jcconiah  with  the  ut- 
mofi  effeCls  of  his  anger,  he  tells  him,  that  though  he 
wore  the  fignet  or  ring  upon  his  finger,  yet  he  Ihould 
be  torn  off  (Jer.  xxii.  24.). 

The  ring  was  ufed  chiefly  to  feal  with :  and  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  princes  and  great 
perfons  ;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Jofeph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel, 

King  Ahafuerus,  his  favourite  Hainan,  Mordecai,  who 
fucceeded  Haman  in  his  dignity,  King  Darius  ( 1  Kings 
xxi.  8.J  Efther  iii.  10,  &c. ;  Dan.  vi.  17.).  The  pa¬ 
tents  and  orders  of  thefe  princes  were  fealed  with  their 
rings  or  fignets ;  and  it  was  this  that  iecuved  to  them 
their  authority  and  refpeCL  See  the  article  Seal. 

RlNG-Bone.  See  Farriery  Index. 

RlNG-Qufel ,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus.  See  Ornithology 
Index. 

RIO- GRANDE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from 
eaft  to  weft,  through  Negroland,  and  fails  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  in  1 1  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
leafi  proof. 

RIO  de  Janeiro,  the 'name  of  one  of  the  provinces 
into  which  Brazil,  the  Portuguefe  portion  of  South 
America,  is  divided,  and  by  far  the  mod:  important,  in 
cotifequence  of  the  difeovery  and  improvement  of  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines  about  300  miles  to  the  north- 
wefi.  The  diamond  mines  are  the  excluuve  property  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  gold.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  of  late  begun  to  manufaClure  many  necefiary 
articles  for  their  own  confumption.  The  foil  is  luxu¬ 
riant,  producing  fpontaneoufly  moft  kinds  of  fruit  *,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  wTith  one  continued  foreft  of  trees 
of  perpetual  verdure,  which,  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  foil,  are  fo  entangled  with  briars,  thorns,  and  un¬ 
derwood,  as  to  form  a  thicket  abfolutely  impenetrable, 
except  by  fome  narrow  foot  paths,  which  the  inhabitants 
have  made  for  their  own  convenience.  The  woods  are 
extremely  fragrant,  from  the  many  aromatic  trees  and 
flirubs  with  which  they  abound  }  and  the  fruits  and  ve¬ 
getables  of  every  climate  thrive  here  almofi  without  cul¬ 
ture,  and  are  to  be  procured  in  great  abundance.  The 
water  is  excellent  \  and  among  the  ordinary  productions 
of  this  richefi  province  of  Brazil  may  be  ranked  cotton, 
fugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  wheat,  rice,  pepper,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  tobacco.  Vines  are  here  met  wuth  in  great 
perfection,  but  the  grapes  are  not  preffed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  wine.  Gold,  filver,  and  precious 
ftones,  are  annually  exported  by  the  Portuguefe,  whofe 
indolence,  efpecially  with  refpeCl  to  invefiigation  and 
refearch,  has  prevented  them  from  giving  to  the  world 
any  fatisfa&ory  accounts  concerning  thofe  remote  regions 
which  are  fubjeCI  to  their  authority. 

RlO  de  Janeiro ,  or  St  Sebajlian ,  an  extenfive  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  foregoing  province  of  Brazil,  and  the 
fee  of  a  bifliop.  It  has  a  very  extenfive  and  conimodi- 
E  2  ous 
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Rjo  de  Ja-  ou$  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  number  of  forts. 

,  ne*ro*  The  city  is  built  upon  ground  which  is  rather  low,  and 
was  at  one  period  of  a  fwampy  nature  )  it  is  environed 
by  hills  which  exclude  in  a  great  meafure  the  advantages 
of  freih  air,  both  from  the  land  and  the  fea,  on  which 
account  the  fummers  are  inimical  to  health,  the  heat  be¬ 
ing  almoft  fuffocating.  The  different  mechanics  carry 
on  their  refpeftive  branches  in  diftinft  parts  of  the  town, 
particular  trades  having  particular  ftreets  affigned  to 
them.  The  viceroy’s  palace  is  erefted  on  the  fide  of  an 
extenfive  fquare  ;  and  there  are  fountains  in  different 
other  fquares,  to  which  an  aqueduft  of  confiderable 
length  conveys  water  over  valleys  by  a  double  row  of 
arches.  On  the  extreme  point  are  a  fort  called  Santa 
Cruz,  built  on  a  prodigious  rock  of  granite,  and  a  Be- 
nediftine  convent,  jutting  into  the  harbour,  oppofite  to 
which  is  Serpent  ifland,  where  there  are  houles  for  ma¬ 
gazines  and  naval  ftores,  together  with  a  dock-yard. 
The  warehoufes  for  the  reception  and  preparation  of 
'  Haves  from  Africa  for  fale,  are  in  another  part  of  the 

harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Val Longa .  The  city  of 
Rio  Janeiro  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  ftreets  of  this 
city  are  in  general  well  paved  and  ftraight.  The  houfes 
in  general  are  two  ftories  high,  covered  with  tiles,  and 
have  balconies  of  wood  extending  in  front  of  the  upper 
ftories  3  but  the  beft  of  them  have  that  dull  and  heavy 
appearance  which  muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe  when  lat¬ 
ticed  windows  fupply  the  wTant  of  glafs.  The  rocks  in 
its  vicinity  are  granite,  of  a  red,  wdiite,  or  deep  blue 
colour,  the  laft  being  of  a  compact  and  hard  tex¬ 
ture. 

Females  of  rank  and  diftinftion  are  faid  to  have  fine 
dark  eyes,  countenances  full  of  animation,  and  their 
heads  only  ornamented  with  their  treffes,  which  are 
bound  up  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  convents  and  monafteries,  and  labour  is  in  general 
performed  by  fiaves,  20,000  of  which  are  faid  to  be  an¬ 
nually  imported.  1  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  city  of  very  confi¬ 
derable  extent,  and  the  population,  including  fiaves,  has 
been  eftimated  at  60,000  ;  but  according  to  Dr  Morfe, 
at  no  fewer  than  200,000,  as  we  find  in  his  American 
Gazetteer,  publiflied  in  1  798  5  yet  it  appears  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  in  fuch  a  city  there  is  neither  inn,  nor  hotel, 
nor  any  fort  of  accommodation  for  the  reception  of 
ftrangers.  Such  accommodation,  however,  is  fcarcely 
neceffary,  the  weak  and  jealous  government  being  fo  iu- 
hofpitable,  as  to  prohibit  firangers  from  remaining  on 
ftiore  after  the  going  down  of  the  fun,  and  from  walk¬ 
ing  the  ftreets  during  the  day  without  military  fpies. 

When  Mr  Barrow  vifited  this  place,  he  found  only 
two  bookfellers  (hops  in  it,  after  a  long  fearcli,  and 
many  inquiries \  but  they  contained  nothing  ufeful  or  in- 
terefting  to  a  native  of  Britain.  A  number  of  old  vo¬ 
lumes  011  the  iubjefts  of  alchemy  and  medicine,  many 
more  on  church  liiftory  and  theological  controverfy, 
with  a  few  on  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  houfe  of  Bragan- 
za,  w7ere  all  their  catalogues  contained. 

It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  fometimes  go  in  finall 
parties  to  the  Public  Garden,  where  they  take  fupper, 
walk,  and  enjoy  themfelves  with  mufic  and  fireworks  to 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
central  point  on  the  coaft  of  the  Brazils,  from  which 
every  other  part  of  it  may  be  at  any  time  overawed. 


Its  regular  force  is  faid  to  confift  of  two  fquadror.s  cf  Rio  ce  Ja- 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  artillery,  fix  regiments  of  in-  neiro 
fantry,  two  battalions  cf  difciplined  militia,  and  2C0  RPot 
difciplined  free  negroes,  making  a  fum  total  of  more  v  _1_.  * 
than  10,000  men  ,  but  Mr  Barrow  is  of  opinion  that 
this  eftimate  is  much  exaggerated,  fince  during  his  ftay 
in  that  city  he  could  difeover  nothing  to  warrant  fuch  a 
conclufion  ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  Brazils  united  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
10,000  mene  This  place,  which  has  for  a  time  at  leaft 
become  the  refidence  of  the  royal  family  and  government 
of  Portugal,  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  additional  import¬ 
ance,  and  may  perhaps  at  feme  future  period  be  the 
feat  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Kao  Janeiro,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  weftern  moun¬ 
tains  of  Brazil,  and  running  eaft  through  that  country, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  St  Sebaftian. 

RIOM,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome  \  feated  on  a  hill,  in  fo  agreeable 
a  country,  that  it  is  called  the  garden  of  Auvergne . 

E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  51. 

RIOT,  in  Law .  The  riotous  affembling  of  12  per- 
fons,  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon  proclamation, 
was  firft  made  high  treafon  by  ftatute  3  and  4  Edw\  VI. 
c.  5.  w7hen  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  effefted  :  but  that  ftatute  wras  repealed  by 
ftatute  1  Mar.  c.  1.  among  the  other  treafons  created 
fince  the  25  Edw.  III.  ;  though  the  prohibition  w*as  in 
fubftance  re-enafted,  wfith  an  inferior  degree  of  punifli- 
ment,  by  ftatute  1  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  12.  which  made  the 
fame  offence  a  iingle  felony.  Thefe  ftatutes  fpecified 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  fupprefs  5  as,  for  example,  fuch  as  w'ere  fet  on 
foot  with  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain  other  fpecific  purpofes;  in  w’hich  cafes,  if  the 
perfons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  difperfe, 
and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  ftatute  of  Mary  made 
felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  alfo  the 
aft  indemnified  the  peace-officers  and  their  afiiftants,  if 
they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to  fuppreis 
fuch  riot.  This  was  thought  a  neceffary  fecurity  in  that 
fanguinary  reign,  when  popery  was  intended  to  be  re- 
eftablifhed,  rvhich  w7as  like  to  produce  great  difeontents  r 
but  at  firft  it  wras  made  only  for  a  year,  and  wras  after¬ 
wards  continued  for  that  queen’s  life.  And,  by  ftatute 
1  Eliz.  c.  16.  when  a  reformation  in  religion  was  to  be 
once  more  attempted,  it  was  revived  and  continued  du¬ 
ring  her  life  alfo ;  and  then  expired.  From  the  accef- 
fion  of  Janies  I.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  once  thought  expedient  to  revive  it  \  but,  in  the 
firft  year  of  George  I.  it  w>as  judged  neceffary,  in  order 
to  fiipport  the  execution  of  the  aft  of  fettlement,  to  re¬ 
new  it,  and  at  one  ftroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with 
large  additions.  For,  whereas  the  former  afts  exprefsly 
defined  and  fpecified  what  Ihould  be  accounted  a  riot, 
the  ftatute  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  enafts,  generally,  that  if  any 
1  2  perfons  are  unlawfully  affembled  to  the  difturbance 
of  the  peace,  and  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  fheriff, 
under- flieriff,  or  mayor  of  a  town,  fliall  think  proper  to 
command  them  by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  if  they  con¬ 
i'  mn  his  orders  and  continue  together  for  one  hour  af¬ 
terwards,  fuch  contempt  fliall  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  be  by  force  oppofed,  or  the  reader  be  in  any 
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Kiot,  manner  wilfully  hindered  from  the  reading  of  it,  fuch 
yaPen‘  ,  oppofers  and  hinderers  are  felons  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy  j  and  all  perfons  to  whom  fuch  pioclamation  ought  to 
have  been  made ,  and  knowing  of  fuch  hindrance,  and 
not  difperfing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
There  is  the  like  indemnifying  claufe,  in  cafe  any  of  the 
mob  be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  difperfe 
them  j  being  copied  from  the  a 61  of  Queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  aft,  if  any  perfon,  fo 
riotoufly  affembled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-houfe,  dwelling- 
houfe,  or  out-houfes,  they  (hall  be  felons  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  affemblies,  mufl  have  three 
perfons  at  lead  to  conftitute  them.  An  unlawful  affem- 
bhj  is,  when  three,  or  more,  do  affemble  themfelves  to¬ 
gether  to  do  an  unlawful  a£t,  as  to  pull  down  inclo- 
fures,  to  deftroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  rvhere  three  or  move  meet  to  do  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  a 61  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  breaking 
down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or  of 
way,  and  make  fome  advances  towards  it.  A  riot  is 
where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  a£t  of  vio¬ 
lence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  caufe  or  quar¬ 
rel  ,  as  if  they  beat  a  man  j  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in 
another’s  park,  chafe,  wrarren,  or  liberty  \  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  a£t  with  force  and  violence  \  or  even  do 
a  lawful  a£t,  as  removing  a  nuifance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  punifhment  of  unlawful  af¬ 
femblies,  if  to  the  number  of  12,  we  have  juft  now  feen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  circumftances  that  at¬ 
tend  it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is  by 
fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  in 
riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law  \  to  which  the  pil¬ 
lory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fuper- 
added.  And  by  the  ftatute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  any  two 
juftices,  together  with  the  fheriff  or  under-fheriff  of  the 
county,  may  come  with  the  poffe  comitatus ,  if  need  be, 
and  fupprefs  any  fuch  riot,  affembly,  or  rout,  arreft  the 
rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
ftances  of  the  whole  tranfaCtion  •,  which  record  alone 
fhall  be  a  fufhcient  conviction  of  the  offenders.  In  the 
interpretation  of  which  ftatute  it  hath  been  holden,  that 
all  perfons,  noblemen  and  others,  except  women,  cler¬ 
gymen,  perfons  decrepit,  and  infants  under  15,  are 
bound  to  attend  the  juftices  in  fupprefting  a  riot,  upon 
pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment  $  and  that  any  battery, 
wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters,  that  may  happen  in 
fupprefting  the  riot,  is  juftifiable.  So  that  our  ancient 
law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot-a£t,  feems  pretty  well 
to  have  guarded  againft  any  violent  breach  Gf  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace  ;  efpecially  as  any  riotous  affembly  on  a  public 
or  general  account,  as  to  redrefs  grievances  or  pull  down 
all  inclofures,  and  alfo  refilling  the  king’s  forces  if  fent 
to  keep  the  peace,  may  amount  to  overt  a<5ts  of  high 
treafon,  by  levying  war  againft  the  king. 

RIPEN,  a  lea-port  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  and  capital  of  a  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  a  good  harbour,  a  caftle,  two  colleges,  and 
a  public  library.  The  tombs  of  Teveral  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a  very 
handfome  ftruCture.  The  harbour,  which  has  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  this  place,  is  at  a 
finall  diftance,  being  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Nipfaa,  in  a  country  which  fupplies  the  beft  beeves  in 
Denmark.  It  is  45  miles  north-wTeft  ©f  Slefwick  and 
25  fouth- by-weft  of  VViburg.  E.  Long.  8.  94.  N.  Lat,  ^ 
55.  25.  The  diocefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  thofe 
of  Wiburg  and  Athuys,  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  and  on  the  eaft  and  wreil  by  the  ft  a. 

RIPENING  of  Grain ,  means  its  arriving  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  TraniaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E- 
din burgh,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in 
this  country  ;  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti¬ 
nued  rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  frofi: 
fets  in  \  in  confequence  of  which,  the  farmers  cut  it 
down,  without  thinking  it  can  poftibly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

“  Summer  1782  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harveft  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  efpecially  oats,  was  green  even  in  O&ober. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  the  cold  was  fo  great,  that, 
in  one  night,  there  wras  produced  on  ponds  near  Kinneil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowltounnefs,  ice  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended  by  ma¬ 
ny  farmers,  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  wTould  effectually 
prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their  corm 
In  order  to  afeertain  this  point,  Dr  Roebuck  feleCted 
feveral  ftalks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal  fulnefs,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cut  thofe  which,  on  the  moft  attentive  compari- 
fon,  appeared  the  beft,  and  marked  the  others,  but  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  14  days  longer  j  at 
the  end  of  wrhich  time  they,  too,  were  cut,  and  kept  in 
a  dry  room  for  10  days.  The  grains  of  each  parcel 
were  then  weighed  \  when  1 1  of  the  grains  which  had 
been  left  Handing  in  the  field  were  found  to  be  equal  in 
weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which  had  been  cut  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner,  though  even  the  beft  of  the  grains  wrere 
far  from  being  ripe.  During  that  fortnight  (viz.  from- 
October  7th  to  OCtober  21ft)  the  average  heat,  according 
to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  was  obferved  every 
day  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  was  a  little  above  43*  Hr  Roebuck  obferves,  that 
this  ripening  and  filling  of  com  in  fo  low  a  temperature 
fhould  be  the  lefs  furpriflng  to  us,  when  we  refteCt,  that 
feed-corn  will  vegetate  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat  y  and 
he  draws  an  important  inference  from  his  obfervations, 
viz.  That  farmers  fhould  be  cautious  of  cutting  down 
their  unripe  corn,  on  the  fuppofiticn  that  in  a  cold  au¬ 
tumn  it  could  fill  no  more.” 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1792,  under 
the  fignature  of  Agrico/dy  when  fpeakir.g  on  this  fiubjeO, 
adds  the  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  “  That 
grain  cut  down  before  it  is  quite  ripe  will  grow  or  fpring 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  preferved.  I  relate  this  from  a  fact,  and  alfo  011 
the, authority  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experien¬ 
ced  farmers  in  this  iftand,  William  Craik  of  Arbigland, 
Efq.  near  Dumfries,  who  was  taught  by  fuch  a  leafen 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  This  being  the  cafe,  every 
wife  economical  farmer  will  preferve  his  ripe  and  plump 
grain  for  bread,  and  low  the  green  and  feemingly  ftiri- 
velled  grain,  with  a  perfect  convi&ion  that  the  plants  * 
proceeding  from  fuch  feed  will  yield  as  ftrong  and  thri¬ 
ving  corn  as  what  grows  from  plump  feed.  By  this 
means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
having  the  corn  moft  productive  in  flour  for  bread,  and 
his  light  fhriyelled  grain  will  go  much  farther  in  feed 
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Riphocm  tlian  the  plump  grain  would  do.  I  faw  the  experiment 
made  on  wheat  which  was  fo  fhrivelled  that  it  was 
t  11  e"  .  thought  fcarcely  worth  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet  produ¬ 
ced  heavy  large  ears.” 

RIPHOEAN  mountains,  are  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  in  Ruflia,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  river  Oby, 
where  there  are  faid  to  be  the  fineft  fables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH,  or  Rifkat,  fecond  fon  of  Gomer, 
and  grandfon  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  rifil  Riphat).  In 
mold  copies  he  is  called  Diphath  in  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  i.  6.  nsT  Diphat).  The  refemblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  ^  Rejh  and  t  Daletk  is  fo  much, 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  tranflators  of  our  Englifli  verfion  be  it  faid, 
thariin  this  inflance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  reftored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Ri- 
phath.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  cduntry 
that  was  peopled  by  the  defendants  of  Riphath.  The 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France  ;  Eufebius  for 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatce  ;  the  Chronicon  Alexan- 
drinum  for  that  of  the  Garamantae ;  Jofephus  for  Pa- 
phlagonia.  Mela  allures  us,  that  anciently  the  people 
of  this  province  were  called  Riphatcei ,  or  Riphaces  ; 
and  in  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  Paphlagonia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebeus,  a  people  called  Rhebantes ,  and 
a  canton  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  reafons  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphlagonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Montes 
Riphei  ;  and  this  opinion  feems  the  moll  reafonable  to 
us,  becaufe  the  other  fons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  north¬ 
ern  countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Euxine 
fea. 

RISIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  from  its  derivation,  what  is  playfome,  fportive,  or 
jocular.  Ludicrous  therefore  feems  the  genus,  of  which 
rifible  is  a  fpecics,  limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us 
laugh. 

Howrever  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular 
object,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  at  all  practicable,  to  eftablifti  any  general  cha¬ 
racter,  by  which  objects  of  that  kind  may  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  fingular  cafe  ;  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  moft  of 
the  articles  already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more 
eafy,  viewing  a  particular  obje£t,  than  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little:  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  under 
different  claftes  according  to  thefe  qualities,  we  lhould 
be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate  caufe  increafes  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  diftinguiihing  rifible  objects  by  a  general  cha¬ 
racter  :  all  men  are  not  equally  affected  by  rifible  ob¬ 
jects,  nor  the  fame  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  fpirits 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will  fcarce¬ 
ly  provoke  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Rifible  obje&s, 
however,  are  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits.  No 
object  is  rifible  but  what  appears  flight,  little,  or  trivial; 
for  we  laugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  our 
ow*n  interefl  or  to  that  of  others.  A  real  diftrefs  raifes 
pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible ;  but  a  flight  or 
imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  rifible. 
The  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is 
extremely  rifible  ;  fo  is  the  feene  W’here  Sancho,  in  a 
dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  attaching  himfelf 


to  the  fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terrible  dif-  Rillbt#*- 
may  till  the  morning,  when  he  difeovers  himfelf  to  be  v 
wfithin  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nofe  remarkably  long 
or  fhort,  is  rifible  ;  but  to  want  it  altogether,  fo  far 
from  provoking  laughter,  raifes  horror  in  the  fpeftator. 

With  refpe£t  to  works  both  of  nature  and  art,  none  of 
them  are  rifible  but  wdiat  are  out  of  rule  5  fume  remark¬ 
able  defeat  or  excefs,  a  very  long  vifage,  for  example, 
or  a  very  ihbrt  one.  Hence  nothing  juft,  proper,  de¬ 
cent,  beautiful,  proportioned,  or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  fketch  it  will  be  readily  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a  rifible  object  is  of  a 
nature  fo  fingular,  as  fcarcely  to  find  place  wdiile  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  any  other  paflion  or  emotion  ;  and  the 
conjedlure  is  verified  by  experience  ;  for  wTe  fcarce  ever 
find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One  emo¬ 
tion  we  muft  except ;  and  that  is,  contempt  raifed  by 
certain  improprieties  :  every  improper  a£t  infpires  us 
wfith  fome  degree  of  contempt  for  the  author  ;  and  if  an 
improper  a£t  be  at  the  fame  time  rifible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  abfurdities  are  noted 
inftances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
unite  intimately  in  the  mind,  and  produce  externally 
wThat  is  termed  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  of  [corn.  Hence 
obje&s  that  caufe  laughter  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two 
kinds  :  they  are  either  rifible  or  ridiculous .  A  rifible 
objedl  is  mirthful  only;  a  ridiculous  obje  61  is  both  mirth¬ 
ful  and  contemptible.  The  firft  raifes  an  emotion  of 
laughter  that  is  altogether  pleafant :  the  pleafant  emo¬ 
tion  of  laughter  raifed  by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the 
painful  emotion  of  contempt  ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule .  The  pain  a  ridiculous 
obje£t  gives  me,  is  refented  and  puniftied  by  a  laugh  of 
derifion.  A  rifible  objeft,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me 
no  pain  :  it  is  altogether  pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of  ti- 
tillation,  which  is  exprefled  externally  by  mirthful 
laughter.  See  Ridicule. 

Rifible  obje&s  are  fo  common,  and  fo  w’ell  under- 
ftood,  that  it  is  unnecefiary  to  confume  paper  or  time 
upon  them.  Take  the  fewT  following  examples  : 


Falflaff.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement’s  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  flipper  of  a  cheefe-paring.  When  he 
wras  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  wrorld  like  a  forked  radifn, 
with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Second  Party  Henry  IV  a  £1  iii.  fc.  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproporlion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

Falflaff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack,  put  a  toafl 
in’t.  Have  I  liv’d  to  be  carried  in  a  bafket,  like  a  bar- 
row  of  butcher’s  offal,  and  to  be  throivn  into  tie 
Thames!  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick,  I’ll 
have  my  brains  ta’en  out  and  butter’d,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-year’s  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown’d  a  bitch’s  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i’th ’lit¬ 
ter  ;  and  you  may  know'  by  my  fize  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  finking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  ftiould  down.  I  had  been  drown’d,  but  that  the 
ftiore  was  fhelvy  and  (hallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  : 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  (hould  I 
have  been  wrhen  I  had  been  fwell’d  ?  I  fhould  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfory  a 61  iii.  fc.  15. 

Falflaff. 


It  I  T  [  ; 

Rifibk,  Faljlajf.  Nay,  yoa  fhall  hear,  Mailer  Brook,  what 
Rlte*  I  have  iuffer’d  to  bring  tills  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cramm’d  in  the  balket,  a  couple  of 
Ford’s  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call’d  forth  by  their 
miftrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane,  They  took  me  on  their  fhoulders,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  matter  in  the  door,  who  afk’d 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  bafket.  I 
quak’d  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
fearch’d  it  ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  ffiould  be  a  cuc¬ 
kold,  held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  fe- 
quel,  Matter  Brook.  I  fuffer’d  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths :  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-weather  ;  next,  to  be 
compafs’d  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be  ftopt 
in,  like  a  ttrong  cliftillation,  with  {linking  clothes  that 
fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a  man  of 
my  kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjeCl  to  heat 
as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  diflolution  and  thaw  $  it 
was  a  miracle  to  ’{cape  fuflocation.  And  in  the  height 
of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  .  than  half  ttew’d  in 
greafe,  like  a  Dutch  ditti,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  cool’d  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge,  like  a 
liorfe  ffioe  ;  think  of  that  ;  hitting  hot ;  think  of  that, 1 
Mr  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a  cl  iii.  fc.  17. 

RITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  man- 
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ner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice  in  this  or  that  coun-  Ritorncllo 
try.  II 

RITORNELLO,  or  Repeat,  In  Mujic,  the  burden  ,  , 

of  a  fong,  or  the  repetition  of  the  firft  or  other  veifes  of 
a  fong  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 

R IT T ERH  U S I  US,  Conrad,  a  learned  German 
civilian,  born  at  Brunfwick  in  1560.  He  was  profei- 
lor  of  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  publilhed  a  variety  of 
works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  ;  together  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  was  moreover 
an  excellent  critic  ;  his  notes  upon  many  eminent  au¬ 
thors  having  been  inferted  in  the  belt  editions  of  them. 

He  died  in  1613. 

RITUAL,  a  book  dire&ing  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  to  be  obferved  in  performing  divine  fervice  in  a 
particular  church,  diocefe,  or  the  like.  The  ancient 
heathens  had  all'o  their  rituals,  which  contained  thtir 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  building  a  city, . 
confecrating  a  temple  or  altar,  in  facrificing,  and  dei¬ 
fying,  in  dividing  the  curia',  tribes,  centuries,  andr 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  feveral  paflages  in  Cato’s  books,  De  re  Rufiica , 
which  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfons  who 
have  the  fame  pretenftons;  and  which  is  properly  applied 
to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  anantagonift 
in  any  other  purfuit. 


RIVER, 


1 


Definition.  TS  a  current  of  freffi  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or  CliAN- 
NEL  from  its  fiource  to  the  fea. 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  conjiderable  colle&ion 
of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more  Brooks, 
which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united  ftreams  of  le- 
veral  Rivulets,  which  have  colle&ed  the  fupplies  of 
many  Rills  trickling  down  from  number lefs  fprings, 
and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the  Hoping  grounds 

2  the  furplus  of  every  fhower. 

Utility  of  Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  furface 
rivers.  of  this  globe,  ferving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  redundant  in  our  rains  and  fprings,  and  alfo 
as  boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways, 
and  in  many  countries  as  plentiful  ftorehoufes.  They 
alfo  fertilize  our  foil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields 
the  richeft  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains, 
where  it  would  have  remained  ufelefs  for  want  of  genial 

3  heat. 

Origin  of  Being  fuch  interefting  obje&s  of  attention,  every 
branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires 
names.  a  forj-  0f  perfonal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  find  the  principle  ;  for  the  name  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  of  the  fources,  while 
all  the  contributing  ffreams  are  loft,  although  their  wa¬ 
ters  form  the  chief  part  of  the  colle&ion.  And  fome- 
times  the  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  preferved  is  fmall- 
er  than  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lofe  their  name 
in  that  of  the  more  illuftrious  family.  Some  rivers  in¬ 


deed  are  refpe&able  even  at  their  birth,  coming  at  once 
in  force  from  fome  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Rio  de  3a 
Plata,  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  ftreams 
which  iffue  in  all  directions  from  the  Baical  lake.  But, 
like  the  fons  of  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  defeent,  and 
ftiould  take  their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of  thefe 
lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  a  few,  fuch  as  the 
Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  Thefe,  after  having  mixed 
their  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake,  refume  their  appea¬ 
rance  and  their  name  at  its  outlet.  ^ 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  Origin  and 
the  features  of  their  charaCler,  bear  fome  refemblance  progrefs  u- 
(as  has  been  prettily  obferved  by  Pliny)  to  the  life  of  m'^ar.t0 
man.  The  river  fprings  from  the  earth  ;  but  its  origin 
is  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignificant,  and  its 
infancy  is  frivolous;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow  ;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  ftrength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and 
impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  reftraints  which  it  ftill 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is 
reftlefs  and  fretful  ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unfteady 
in  its  courfe.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataraCl,  tearing 
up  and  overturning  whatever  oppofes  its  progrefs,  and 
it  fhoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock  then  it  becomes 
a  fullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glin.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dafhes 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifehief,  it  quits  all 
that  it  has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the 
valley  ftrtewed  with  the  reje&ed  wafte.  Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad  into  the  world,  jour¬ 
neying 
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Hiftory. 


The  reli¬ 
gious  re- 
ipe6l  for 
rivers. 
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The  effeCt 
of  grati¬ 
tude  and 
afLdtion. 
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Keying  with  m6re  prudence  and  discretion,  through  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  yielding  to  circumftances,  and  winding 
round  what  w^ould  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 

It  paffes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  bufy 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  fervices  on  every  fide,  and 
becomes  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  country. 
Now  increafed  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced  in 
its  courfe  of  exiftence,  it  becomes  grave  and  (lately  in  its 
motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet }  and  in  majeftic  filence 
rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  reft  in  the 
vaft  abyfs. 

The  philofopher,  the  real  lover  of  wifdom,  fees  much 
to  admire  in  the  economy  and  meclianifm  of  running 
Waters ;  and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  which 
give  him  more  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad- 
juftment  of  the  moft  fimple  means  for  attaining  many 
purpofes  of  mt)ft  extenfive  beneficence.  All  mankind 
feems  to  have  felt  this.  The  heart  of  man  is  ever  open 
(unlefs  perverted  by  the  habits  of  felfifh  indulgence 
and  arrogant  felf-conceit)  to  impreftions  of  gratitude 
and  love.  He  who  afcribes  the  religious  principle  (de- 
bafed  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abufes  of  fil- 
perftition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  flavifh  meannefs  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 
unfair  and  a  falfe  pifture  of  the  hearts  of  bis  neigh¬ 
bours.  Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philofopher  when  he 
penned  his  often  quoted  anophthegm.  Indeed  his  own 
invocation  (hows  how  much  the  animal  was  blended  writh 
the  fage. 

We  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  ho¬ 
ned  and  candid  mind,  unbiaffed  by  licentious  wifties, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  amiable  emotions  of  the  human  foul 
have  had  their  (hare  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities 
whofe  worftiip  filled  up  their  kalendars.  The  fun  and 
the  hoft  of  heaven  have  in  all  ages  and  nations  been 
the  objects  of  a  fincere  worfhip.  Next  to  them,  the 
livers  feem  to  have  attracted  the  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  everywhere  been  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  tutelar  divinities  ;  and  each  little  diftriCt,  every 
retired  valley,  had  its  river  god-,  who  was  preferred 
to  all  others  with  a  partial  fondnefs.  The  expoftu- 
lation  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with 
the  prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wafli  in  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan,  was  the  natural  effufion  of  this  attachment.  “  What  1 
(faid  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mafcus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judaea  ? 
Might  I  not  wTa(h  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  he  went 
away  wTOth.” 

In  thofe  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la¬ 
bours,  and  the  hopes  of  the  (hepherd  and  the  hufband- 
man,  were  not  fo  immediately  connected  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  recefs  of  the  fun,  and  depended  rather  on 
what  happened  in  a  far  diftant  country  by  the  falls  of 
periodical  rains  or  the  melting  of  collected  fnows,  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  river  of  Pegu,  were 
the  fenfible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and 
they  became  the  obje&s  of  grateful  veneration.  Their 
fources  were  fought  out  with  anxious  care  even  by 
conquering  princes  *,  and  when  found,  were  univerfally 
worfhipped  with  the  moft  affe&ionate  devotion.  Tliefe 
remarkable  rivers,  fo  eminently  and  fo  palpably  bene¬ 
ficent,  preferve  to  this  day,  amidft  every  change  of  ha- 
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bit,  and  every  increafe  of  civilization  and  improvement,  Hfftory. 
the  fond  adoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  fruitful 
countries  through  which  they  hold  their  (lately  courfe, 
and  their  waters  are  dill  held  facred.  No  progrefs  of 
artificial  refinement,  not  all  the*  corruption  of  luxurious 
fenfuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na¬ 
tive  growth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  fentiment  is 
congenial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  univerfal 
and  we  CGuld  almoft  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  rea¬ 
der,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  bread. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  miftaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  cafe 
of  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and  bufy 
cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplation  of 
their  own  individual  exertions  as  the  fources  of  all  their 
hopes.  Give  the  fhoemaker  but  leather  and  a  few  tools* 
and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  difappoint  him ; 
but- the  fimpler  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  mod 
worthy  and  the  moft  refpeCtable  part  of  every  nation* 
after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both  of  (kill  and 
of  induftty,  are  more  accuftomed  to  refign  themfclves  to 
the  great  miniftets  of  Providence,  and  to  look  up  to 
heaven  for  the  “  early  and  the  latter  rains,”  without 
Which  all  their  labours  are  fruitlefs. 

- extrema  per  i/los 

Numenque  excedens  tern's  vejligia  fecit. 

And  among  the  hufbandmen  and  the  (hepberds  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  ages,  we  find  the  fame  fond  attachment  to  their 
fprings  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate fenex ,  hie  inter  Jiufnina  nota 

Et  forties  facros  frigus  captabis  opacurti , 

was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Meliboeus.  We 
hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 
whofe  fource  is  not  looked  on  with  fome  refpeCh 

We  repeat  our  affertion,  that  this  worftiip  was  the 
offspring  of  affeCtion  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 
a  very  unfair  and  falfe  picture  of  the  human  mind  to  af- 
cribe  thefe  fuperftitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone. 

Thefe  would  have  reprefented  the  river  gods  as  feated 
on  ruins,  brandiftiing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouring  out  their  fwfeeping  torrents.  But  no  fuch 
thing.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
expreffed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
every  emotion  of  the  human  foul.  They  figured  the 
Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentlenefs  and 
of  elegance*  Tliefe  are  reprefented  as  partially  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  men  \  and  their  interference  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  is  always  in  a£ts  of  kind  aftiftance  and  pro¬ 
tection.  They  refemble,  in  this  refpeCl,  the  rural  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
their  caprices  and  refentments.  And  if  we  attend  to 
the  deferiptions  and  representations  of  their  River- 
Gods,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
flavifti  fear  never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  ven¬ 
geance,  we  (hall  find  the  fame  expreftion  of  affeCHonate 
truft  and  confidence  in  their  kind  difpofitions.  They 
are  generally  called  by  the  refpeftable  but  endearing 
name  of  father.  “  Da  Tyberi  pater ,”  fays  Virgil.  Mr 
Bruce  fays  that  the  Nile  at  its  fource  is  called  the  abay 
or  “  father.”  We  obferve  this  word,  or  its  radix, 
blended  with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  eaft  ;  and 
think  it  probable  that  wdien  our  traveller  got  this  name 
*  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied 
to  the  ftream  what  is  meant  to  exprefs  the  tutelar^  or 
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Hiitory.  preiiding  fpirit.  The  river  gods  are  always  reprefen  ted 
as  venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval 
with  the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  cruda  vindifque  fe- 
nefdits ,  and  they  are  never  reprefented  as  opprefted  with 
age  and  decrepitude.  Their  beards  are  long  and  flow¬ 
ing,  their  looks  placid,  their  attitude  eafy,  reclined  on  a 
bank,  covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading 
ledges  and  bulrufhes,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from 
which  they  pour  out  their  plentiful  and  fertilizing  dreams. 
—Mr  Bruce’s  defcription  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  refpebt  paid  to  the  facred  waters,  has  not  a 
frowning  feature ;  and  the  hofpitable  old  man,  with 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priedhood 
which  peopled  the  little  village  of  Gedh,  form  a  con- 
trad  with  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  whom  a  mi¬ 
litary  leader  was  called  the  Iamb ,  becaule  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  clearly  paints  the 
infpiring  principle  of  this  fuperdition.  Pliny  fays  (lib. 
viii.  8.)  that  at  the  fource  of  the  Clitumnus  there  is  an 
ancient  temple  highly  refpefled.  The  prefence  and 
the  power  of  the  divinity  are  expreffed  by  the  fates 
xvhich  dand  in  the  vedibule. — Around  this  temple 
are  feveral  little  chapels,  each  of  which  covers  a  fa¬ 
cred  fountain  \  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  of  fe¬ 
veral  little  rivers  which  unite  their  dreams  with  him. 
At  fome  didance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which 
divides  the  facred  waters  from  thofe  which  are  open  to 
common  ufe.  No  one  mud  prefume  to  fet  his  foot  in 
the  dreams  above  this  bridge }  and  to  dep  over  any  of 
them  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  perfon  infamous. 
They  can  only  be  vifited  in  a  confecrated  boat.  Be¬ 
low  the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  inceffantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lagers.  (See  alfo  Vibius  Seque/lr .  Orb  el  ini ,  p.  10 1 — 
103.  and  221 — 223.  alfo  Sueton,  Caligula ,  c.  43.  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  146. 

What  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows 
(near  its  fource)  through  the  richeft'  padures,  through 
which  it  was  carefully  didributed  by  numberlefs  drains  j 
and  thefe  nourifhed  cattle  of  fuch  fpotlefs  whitenefs  and 
extraordinary  beauty,  that  they  were  fought  for  with  ea- 
gernefs  over  all  Italy,  as  the  mod  acceptable  victims  in 
their  facrifices.  Is  not  this  fuperdition  then  an  effufion 
of  gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  di£lates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
breads,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  felf- 
conceit,  and  we  fliould  not  be  afhamed  of  feeling  the 
impredion.  We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology 
for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumdance  of 
the  fuperditious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot 
think  that  our  readers  will  be  difpleafed  at  having 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  of 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philofophy  will  not  only 
enlighten  the  underdanding,  but  alfo  warm  and  clierifh 
the  affc&ions  of  the  heart. 

With  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  we  have  very 
little  to  offer  in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  to  every  per¬ 
fon,  that  befides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  fnows  is  not 
abforbed  by  the  foil  or  taken  up  by  the  plants  which 
cover  the  earth,  they  are  fed  either  immediately  or  re¬ 
motely  by  the  fprings.  A  few  remarkable  dreams  rufli 
at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  mud  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  continuation  of  fubterraneous  rivers,  wliofe 
on'nn  we  are  therefore  to  feek  out )  and  we  do  not 
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know  any  circumdance  in  which  their  fird  beginnings  t  I h dory.  ^ 
differ  from  thofe  of  other  rivers,  which  are  formed  by  v 
the  union  of  little  dreams  and  rills,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  fource  in  a  fpring  or  fountain.  This  quedion, 
therefore,  What  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  what  are 
the  fupplies  which  fill  our  fprings  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  -word  SPRING. 

Whatever  be  the  fource  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almod  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  crud  of 
earth  with  which  the  rocky  framing  of  this  globe  is 
covered  is  generally  dratified.  Some  of  tbele  drata  are 
extremely  pervious  to  water,  having  but  finall  attra&ion 
for  its  particles,  and  being  very  porous.  Such  is  the 
quality  of  gravelly  drata  in  an  eminent  degree.  Other 
drata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attradl  water  more  drong- 
ly,  and  refufe  it  paftage.  This  is  the  cafe  with  firm 
rock  and  with  clay.  When  a  dratum  of  the  fird  kind 
has  one  of  the  other  immediately  underit,  the  water  re¬ 
mains  in  the  upper  dratum,  and  binds  cut  wherever  the 
doping  fidcs  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  drata,  and  this  will 
be  the  form  of  a  trickling  fpring,  becaufe  the  water 
in  the  porous  dratum  is  greatly  obdru&ed  in  its  paffage 
towards  the  outlet.  As  this  irregular  formation  of  the 
earth  is  very  general,  we  mud  have  fprings,  and  of 
courfe  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every  comer  where  there  are 
high  grounds.  g 

Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.  It  They  flow 
is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  which  didributestr.om  the 
them  over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  And  this  appears 
to  be  accomplifiied  with  confiderable  regularity  -  and,  grounds, 
except  the  great  defert  of  Kobi  on  the  confines  of  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary,  wre  do  not  remember  any  very  extenfive 
tradl  of  ground  that  is  deprived  of  thofe  channels  for 
voiding  the  fuperduous  waters  5  and  even  there  they  are 
far  from  being  redundant.  9 

The  courfes  of  rivers  give  us  the  bed  general  method  Courfe  of 
for  judging  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.  Thus 
appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  highed 
grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  dopes  in 
every  diredlion.  From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  whofe  courfes  mark  the  two  great  val¬ 
leys,  into  which  many  lateral  dreams  defeend.  The 
Po  alfo  and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  fame  head,  and 
with  a  deeper  and  fliorter  courfe  find  their  way  to  the 
fea  through  valleys  of  lefs  breadth  and  length.  On 
the  wed  fide  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  the  ground  rifes  pretty  fad,  fo  that  feur  tribu¬ 
tary  dreams  come  into  them  from  that  fide  ;  and  from 
this  gentle  elevation  France  dopes  to  the  wedwrard.  If 
a  line,  nearly  draight,  but  bending  a  little  to  the  north¬ 
ward  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  all  the  w-ay  to  Solik^mikoy  in  Siberia,  it  will 
nearly  pafs  through  the  mod  elevated  part  of  Europe  ; 
for  in  this  trad  mod  of  the  rivers  have  their  rife.  On 
the  left  go  off  the  various  feeders  of  the  Elbe,  the  O- 
der,  the  Wefel,  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva, 
the  Dwina,  the  Petzora.  On  the  light,  after  palling 
the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  we  fee  the  fources  of  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth,  the  Dniefter,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  elevation, 
however,  is  extremely  moderate  :  and  it  appears  from 
the  levels  taken  with  the  barometer  by  the  AbbeChappe 
d’Auleroche,  that  the  head  of  the  Volga  is  not  more 
than  470  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean.  And 
we  mav  obferve  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  .mouth,  where 
F  it. 


Hiftoiy,  it  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Caspian  Tea,  is  undoubt- 
edly  lower  by  many  feet,  than  the  furface  of  the 
ocean.  See  Pneumatics,  N°  277.  $pain  and  Fin¬ 
land,  with  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Svfeden,  form  two 
detached  parts,  which  have  little  fyminetry  with  the  reft 
to  of  Europe. 

of  Alia,  A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zembla,  and 
ftretches  due  fouth  to  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  dividing 
Europe  from  Afia.  About  three  or  four  degrees  north 
of  the  Cafpian  fea  it  bends  to  the  fouth-eatt,  traverfes 
Weftern  Tartary,  and  pafting  between  the  Tengis  and 
Zaizan  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  eaft  and  fouth. 
The  eaftern  branch  runs  to  the  (Lores  of  Korea  and  Kamt- 
fchatka.  The  fouthern  branch  traverfes  Turkeftan  and 
Thibet,  feparating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  joins  an  arm  it  retching  from  the 
great  eaftern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
very  lingular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  iffue  fiom 
it  in  every  direction.  Three  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
clofe  together,  dividing  the  continent  into  narrow  flips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowing  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Cochin-china.  From  the  fame  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  eaft,  and  paffes  a  little 
north  of  Canloii  in  China.  We  called  this  a  fmgular 
centre }  for  though  it  fends  off  fo  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  mod  elevated  part  of  the  continent.- 
In  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  firft  fouth. 
ern  ridge  (which  comes  from  between  the  lakes  Tan¬ 
ges  and  Zaizan),  the  great  eaftern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almoft  unites  with  the  fouthern  ridge,  lies  the 
Boutan,  arid  part  of  Thibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
which  occupy  its  furface  flow  fouth  ward  and  eaftwaid, 
uniting  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  often  men- 
tioned,  and  then  pafs  through  a  gorge  eafiward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  feated  on  the  higheft 
parts  of  the  country  ^  for  the  rivers  which  correlpond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  fupplies  from  the  other  fides.  This  is  re¬ 
markably  the  cafe  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al¬ 
moft  parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zem¬ 
bla.  It  receives  its  fupplies  from  the  eaft,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  fource  far  eaft.  The  higheft  grounds  (if  we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries) 
of  the  continent  feem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mucs,  about  950  eaft  from  London,  and  latitude  430  or 
45°  north.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  fine  though  fandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  fand,  or  end  in  little  fait  lakes.  This  elevation 
ftretches  north-eaft  to  a  great  diftance ;  and  in  this 
tra£t  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtifh,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
gufkaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  fome  other  rivers,  which  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  fide  we  have  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Amur,  and  many  fmaller  rivers,  whofe  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rifes  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  eaftern  ridge  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti- 
nuation  of  the  former,  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion,  being  very  fandy,  and  at  prefent  is  a  defert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  deferibed,  however,  as  inter- 
fperfed  with  vaft  trails  of  rich  pafture  \  and  we  knowr 
that  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  fouth,  by  the  name  of  Turks ,  and  poffefied 


themfelves  of  moft  of  the  richeft  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In  Hlilory. 
the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  this  country  are  found 
remains  not  only  of  barbaric  magnificence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  fome  adventurers  to 
fearch  thefe  fandy  deferts  for  remains  of  former  opu¬ 
lence,  and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanfhip  (though 
not  in  a  ftyle  which  we  would  admire)  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  in  the  fand 
filled  with  written  papers,  in  a  character  wholly  un¬ 
known  ;  and  a  wall  was  difeovered  extending  feveral 
miles,  built  with  hewn  ftone,  and  ornamented  with  cor- 
niche  and  battlements.  But  we  arc  forgetting  ourfelves, 
and  return  to  the  confideration  of  the  diftribution  of  the 
rivers  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
mountains  begins  at  the  fouth-eafl  corner  of  the  Euxine 
fea,  and  proceeds  eaftward,  ranging  along  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Cafpian,  and  ftill  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  firft  mentioned  in  Thibet,  fending  off  fome 
branches  to  the  fouth,  which  divide  Perfia,  India  and 
Thibet.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  flow  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Ganges,  See.  and  from  the  north 
the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown  ftreams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  ftems  to  be  neareft  to  the 
greateft  elevations,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  places  of  the 
greateft  depreflion.  We  have  already  faid  that  the  Caf¬ 
pian  fea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  another  great  bafon  of  fait  water,  the  lake 
Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or  Gihon, 
which  were  faid  to  have  formerly  run  into  the  Cafpian 
fea.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  great  difference  in 
the  level  of  thefe  two  bafons  ;  neither  have  they  any  out¬ 
let,  though  they  receive  great  rivers.  There  is  another 
great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Perfia,  the  Zare  or  Zara', 
which  receives  the  river  Hindeniend,  ©f  near  230  miles 
length,  befides  other  ftreams.  There  is  another  fuch  in 
Afia  Minor.  The  fea  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  ano¬ 
ther  inftance.  And  in  the  high  countries  we  mentioned, 
there  are  many  fmall  fait  lakes,  which  receive  little  ri¬ 
vers,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  lake  Zara  in  Perfia, 
however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a  confiderable 
hollow'  of  the  country.  It  is  now7  afeertained,  by  aCtual 
furvey,  that  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  confiderably  higher  than 
the  Mediterranean.  This  feature  is  not,  however,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Afia.  It  obtains  alfo  in  Africa,  wThofe  rivers 
we  now  proceed  to  mention. 

Of  them,  however,  wre  know  very  little.  The  Nile  0f  Africa, 
indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope  y  and  of  its  fource  and  progrefs  we  have  given  a 
full  account  in  a  feparate  article.  See  Nile. 

By  the  regifter  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at 
Gondar  in  1770  and  1771,  it  appears  that  the  greateft 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  fays  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 

The  califh  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
of  Auguft,  when  the  river  has  rifen  14  peeks  (each  21 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the 
loth  of  September.  Hence  wTe  may  form  a  conjecture 
concerning  the  time  which  the  latter  employs  in  coming 
from  Abyfiinia.  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  9  days,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  velocity  not  lefs  than  1 4  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  a  thing 
paft  belief,  and  inconfiftent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  flope  of  the  river  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  feve¬ 
ral  great  catarafts  ^  and  Mr  Bruce  exprefsly  fays,  that 
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Hiftory.  he  might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  the  catara&s 
of  Syene  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Caito  by 
wTater.  We  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  ilream  moving  even  fix  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet.  As 
the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the  ioth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  muft  conclude  that  the  water  then  flowing  paft 
Cairo  had  left  Abyflinia  when  the  rains  had  greatly  aba¬ 
ted.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  muft  ftill  allow  the  ft  ream 
a  velocity  of  more  than  fix  feet.  Had  the  firft  fwell  at 
Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771,  we  might  have 
gueffed  better.  The  year  that  Thevenot  was  in  Egypt, 
the  firft  fwell  of  eight  peeks  was  obferved  Jan.  28.  The 
califti  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Auguft  14th,  and  the 
Waters  began  to  decreafe  on  September  23d,  having  ri- 
fen  to  2iy  peeks.  We  may  fuppofe  a  fimilar  progrefs 
at  Cairo  correfponding  to  Mr  Bruce’s  obfervations  at 
Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days  earlier. 

We  underftand  that  fome  of  our  gentlemen  ftationed 
far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  the  curiolity  to  take  notes 
of  the  fwellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them  with 
the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  obfervations 
are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts  are  valua¬ 
ble  additions  to  olir  pra&ical  knowledge,  and  we  fhall 
not  negleft  to  infert  the  information  in  fome  kindred  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  work. 

The  fame  mountains  which  attract  the  tropical  va¬ 
pours,  and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  perform  the  fame  office  to  the  famous  Niger, 
whofe  exiftence  has  often  been  accounted  fabulous,  and 
with  whofe  courfe  we  have  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  refearches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  affocia- 
tion  render  its  exiftence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
greatly  excited  the  public  euriofity.  For  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  its  track,  fee  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  Very  moderate  fize, 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  all  the 
way  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  wTeftern 
fhore  is  the  moft  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at 
no  great  diftance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers 
at  Melinda  and  Sofala  are  of  a  magnitude  which  indi¬ 
cate  a  much  longer  courfe.  But  of  all  this  we  fpeak 
with  much  uncertainty. 

The  frame-work  (fo  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
I2  known,  and  is  fingular. 

and  of  A-  A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  leaft  is  found,  in 

merica.  longitude  no0  weft  of  London,  and  latitude  40°  north, 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
and  ftretching  fouthward  through  that  kingdom,  forms 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  of  land  which  feparates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keeping  almoft  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
ranges  along  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  terminating  at  Cape  Horn.  In  its  courfe  it  fends 
off  branches,  which  after  feparating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  inclofing  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  thefe,  under  the  equatorial  fun,  ftands  the  city 
of  Quito,  in  the  midft  of  extenfive  fields  of  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gardens,  containing  apples,  pears,  and  goofe- 
berries,  and  in  fhort  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  *,  and  although  the  vine  is  alfo 
there  in  perfe&ion,  the  olive  is  wanting.  Not  a  dozen 
miles  from  it,  in  the  low  countries,  the  fugar-cane,  the 
;ndigo,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  their 
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congenial  heat,  and  the  inhabitants  (welter  under  a 
burning  fun.  At  a  fmall  diltance  on  the  other  hand 
tower  aloft  the  pinnacles  of  Pichincha,  Corambourou, 
and  Chimboracao,  crowned  with  never-melting  fnows. 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  ftupendous  range 
not  only  exceed  in  height  all  others  in  the  world  (if 
we  except  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Mount  iEtna,  and 
Mont  Blanc)  \  but  they  are  fet  down  on  a  bafe  incom¬ 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cut  off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  the  inland  continent  j  and  no  rivers  are  to 
be  found  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South  America  which  have 
any  confiderabie  length  of  courfe  or  body  of  waters.  The 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  oppoftte  direc¬ 
tion.  Not  100  miles  from  the  city -of  Lima,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Peru,  which  lies  almoft  on  the  fea  fhore,  and  juft 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  arifes  out  of  a  fmall 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon’s  river,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  northward  for  about  1 00  miles,  takes  an  eafterly 
direction,  and  erodes  nearly  the  broadeft  part  of  South 
America,  and  falls  into  the  great  weftern  ocean  at  Para, 
after  a  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  3500  miles.  In  the  firft 
half  of  its  defeent  it  receives  a  few  middle-fized  rivers 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  it  receives  the  great 
river  Combos,  fpringing  from  another  little  lake  not  56 
miles  diftant  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  inclo¬ 
fing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then  it 
receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cuchivara,  and  Pa¬ 
rana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Rhine  \  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowred  above  1300  miles* 
At  their  jun&ion  the  breadth  is  fo  great,  that  neither 
ftiore  can  be  feen  by  a  perfon  ftanding  up  in  a  canoe  :  fo 
that  the  united  ftream  muft  be  about  fix  miles  broad. 
In  this  majeftic  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  flat  country,  covered  wflth  impenetrable  fo- 
refts,  and  moft  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet. 
Mr  Condamine,  wTho  came  down  the  ftream,  fays,  that 
all  is  filent  as  the  defert,  and  the  wild  beafts  and  num- 
berlefs  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  fome 
animal  of  wftfleh  they  did  not  feem  afraid.  The  bed 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  foil,  which 
feemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  he  could  judge  by  the  ve¬ 
getation,  which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  What  an 
addition  this  to  the  poftible  population  of  this  globe  ! 
A  narrow  flip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  furface  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  would 
probably  exceed  it  in  general  fertility  :  and  although 
the  velocity  in  the  main  ftream  was  great,  he  obferved 
that  it  w?as  extremely  moderate,  nay  almoft  ftill,  at  the 
fides  ;  fo  that  in  thofe  parts  wfliere  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians  paddled  up  the  river 
with  perfeff  eafe.  Boats  could  go  from  Para  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  38  days,  which  is  near 
1200  miles. 

Mr  Condamine  made  an  obfervation  during  his  paf- 
fage  down  the  Maragnon,  wrhich  is  extremely  curious 
and  inftruiftive,  although  it  puzzled  him  very  much.  H6 
obferved  that  the  tide  wras  fenfible  at  a  vaft  diftance 
from  the  mouth  :  It  was  very  confiderabie  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Madeira  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  it  might  have 
been  obferved  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  him 
very  furprifing,  becaufe  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  furface  of  the  wTater  there  was  higher  by  a 
great  many  feet  than  the  furface  of  the  flood  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  there- 
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fore  very  natural  for  him  to  afcribe  the  tide  in  the  Ma- 
;  ragnon  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  moon  on  its  wa¬ 
ters  3  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reafonable,  be- 
eaufe  the  river  extends  in  the  direction  of  terreftrial 
longitude,  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  moil  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  a  tide.  Journeying  as  he 
did  in  an  Indian  canoe,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  had 
much  leifure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  furprifed  that  he  did  not  fee  that  even  this 
circum  fiance  was  of  little  avail  in  fo  fmall  or  Hi  allow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefully  noted,  however,  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  pafled  along.  When  ar¬ 
rived  at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  fame  inilant  there 
were  feveral  points  of  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in¬ 
tervening.  This  conclusion  was  eafily  drawn  from  his 
own  obfervations,  although  he  could  not  fee  at  one  in- 
flant  the  high  waters  in  different  places.  He  had  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  w*ater  at  a  particular  fpot, 
on  the  day  he  obferved  it  at  another  }  allowing,  as 
ufual,  for  the  moon’s  change  of  pofition.  The  refult 
of  his  obfervations  therefore  was,  that  the  furface  of 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whofe  (lope  was  lef- 
fened  by  the  tide  of  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  a  waving  line,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  from  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  it 
clearly,  though  imperfectly,  in  this  way.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  i  2  hours  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  alfo 
a  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  the  fame  inflant ;  and,  fince 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itfelf  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  fo  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  fucceffively  felt  above  as  well  as 
the  tide  of  flood,  there  muft  be  a  low  water  between 
thefe  two  high  waters. 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  fa£t,  and  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  tide  at  London- Bridge,  which  is  43 
feet  above  the  fea,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  at  Gravef- 
end,  but  the  preceding  tide  (Sec  Phil.  Tranf.  67.).  This 
will  be  more  particularly  infilled  on  in  anotherplace. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  fend  off  a  branch  to  the  north-eaft,  which  reaches 
and  ranges  along  the  fhore  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  interruption  along  the 
eafi  coafl  of  Terra  Firma,  fo  that  the  whole  waters  of 
this  country  are  colleSled  in*o  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  eaft  of  Brafii  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  confider- 
able  paflage  ;  and  the  ground  lloping  backwards,  all 
the  waters  of  this  immenfe  traSl  are  collected  from 
both  Tides  by  many  confiderable  rivers  into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  this  country  for  more  than  1400  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  through  a  vail  mouth  in  latitude 

Thus  the  whole  of  ^outh  America  feems  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  furrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bafon.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parama, 
the  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  their  rife,  is  an  ini- 


menfe  marih,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  ’and  quite  Hiftory. 
impervious  in  its  prefent  Rate.  y— — 

The  manner  in  which  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  alfo  fome  peculi¬ 
arities.  By  looking  at  the  map,  one  will  obferve  firll  of 
all  a  general  diviiion  of  the  whole  of  the  bell  known 
part  into  two,  by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  St  Laurence  and  Mifliflippi  are  fituated.  The  head 
of  this  is  occupied  by  a  lingular  feries  of  frelh  water 
feas  or  lakes,  viz.  the  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  lake  Huron  by  two  ca~ 
taraSls.  This  again  runs  into  lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  the  On¬ 
tario  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  On¬ 
tario  proceeds  the  great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to  the  fouth-well  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  fomewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val¬ 
ley  is  occupied  by  the  Mifliflippi  and  the  Miflouri,  which 
receive  on  both  lides  a  number  of  fmaller  lireams,  and 
having  joined  proceed  to  the  fouth,  under  the  name 
Mifliflippi.  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che¬ 
rokee  river,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  Separated  from  them  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  Mifliflippi  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  fouth,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mexican  bay  through 
feveral  drifting  mouths,  which  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  1200 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mif- 
flflippi  and  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain¬ 
ed  on  the  eall  fide  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  are  very  confiderable,  and  of  long  courfe  ;  be- 
caufe  inflead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coafl,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
parallel  to  it.  This  is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
Hudfon’s  river,  the  Delaware,  Patomack,  Rapahanoc, 

&c.  Indeed  the  whole  of  North  America  feems  to 
confift  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  rivers  occupy  the 
interftices.  All  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almoll  perfedlly  llraight, 
unlike  w7hat  are  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
weftermoft  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Mifliflippi. 

We  are  very  little  informed  as  yet  of  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  rivers  on  the  north  weft  coafl  of  America,  or 
the  courfe  of  thofe  which  run  into  Hudfon’s  or  Baffin’s 
bay.  .  13. 

The  Maragnon  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  river  in  Of  the 
the  wTorld,  both  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vaft  body  Sreat 
of  water  which  it  rolls  along.  The  other  great  rivers vers* 
fucceed  nearly  in  the  following  order. 


Maragnon, 
Senegal, 

Nile, 

St  Laurence, 
Hoangho, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Yenifey, 
Mifliflippi, 
Volga, 

Ob y, 


Amur, 

Oroonokor 

Ganges, 

Euphrates, 

Danube, 

Don, 

Indus, 

Dnieper, 

Duina, 

Sec, 
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Theory.  We  have  been  much  affifted  in  this  account  of  the 

- v - ’  courfe  of  rivers,  and  their  diftribution  over  the  globe, 

by  a  beautiful  planifphere  or  map  of  the  world  publifhed 
by  Mr  Bode  aftronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  The  ranges 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philofophical  dif- 
cernment  and  precifion  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  has 
caufed  Mr  Buffon  to  fay  that  the  courfe  of  moft  rivers 
is  from  eaft  to  weft  or  from  weft  to  eaft.  No  phyfical 
point  of  his  fyftem  feems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  only 


that  we  look  at  his  own  map~  to  fee  its  fal'ffty.  We  Theory, 
fhould  naturally  expeH  to  find  the  general  courfe  of  ri-  v~ 
vers  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  fea-coaft  }  and 
we  find  it  fo )  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  oppofition 
to  Mr  Buffon’s  affertion.  The  iituHure  of  America  is 
fo  particular,  that  very  few  of  its  rivers  have  their  ge¬ 
neral  courfe  in  this  dire&ion.  We  proceed  now  to 
confider  the  motion  of  rivers  *,  a  fubjeH  which  natu¬ 
rally  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal. 


Part  L  THEORY  of  the  MOTION  of  RIVERS  and  CANALS* 


Importance  THE  importance  of  this  fubjedl  needs  no  commen- 
cf  the  doc-  taly.  Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city  is  in- 
motion  of  terefted  m  'lU  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
rivers  and  our  pleafures,  can  difpenfe  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
canals.  muft  condufl  their  wTaters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings  5  we  muft  fecure  ourfelves  againft  their  ravages  *, 
we  muft  employ  them  to  drive  thofe  machines  which, 
by  compenfating  for  our  perfonal  weaknefs,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thoufands ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  to  decorate  our 
manfions,  to  cleanfe  and  embellifh  our  cities,  to  preferve 
or  extend  our  demefnes,  to  tranfport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  neceftity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to  man  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  we  muft  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
we  muft  preferve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  fmaller 
ftreams,  draw  off  from  them  what  fliall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  fupply  our  houfes.  We  muft 
keep  up  their  waters  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
fupply  their  places  by  canals  ,  we  muft  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained  ;  we  muft  underftand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  fecret,  flow,  but  un- 
ceafing  atffion,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dikes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  thefe  daily  recurring  cafes,  how  often  do  we  fee 
projeHs  of  high  expe&ation  and  heavy  ex  pence  fail  of 
their  objeH,  leaving  the  ftate  burdened  with  works  not 
only  ufelefs  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  moft  intereftmg  fubjeH  of  ftudy 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  foil  and  happy  climate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra- 
verfe  them  :  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  exiftence  requires  unceafing  attention  to  the  waters, 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  inha¬ 
bitants  •,  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  fub- 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  thofe  very  wa¬ 
ters  their  indefatigable  drudges,  tranfporting  through 
every  corner  of  the-country  the  materials  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  inceffant  occupations  with  mo¬ 
ving  waters,  we  fhould  expeH  that  while  the  operative 
artifts  are  continually  furni filing  fuels  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  fpeculative  and  feientific  curiofity,  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  fubjeH,  would  ere  now  have 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fcience ;  and  that  the 
profeuional  engineer  would  be  daily  acting  from  efta- 
blifhed  principle,  and  be  feldom  difappointed  in  .his  ex¬ 
pectations.  Unfortunately  the  reverfe  of  this  is  near¬ 
ly  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  5  each  engineer  is  obliged 


to  collect  the  greateft  part'  of  his  knowledge  from  lib- 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  leffons,  to 
direct  his  future  operations,  in  which  he  Hill  proceeds 
with  anxiety  and  hefitation  :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  collected  and  publifhed  by  which  an  empirical 
practice  might  be  fafely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
ineftimable  v^lue  are  daily  made  ;  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  feldom  have  either  leifure,  ability,  or 
generofity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  flock.  15  ^ 

The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  fo  little  invef-Tl1*51^6002 
tigated  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  Hill  be  called  a  newP^^” 
ftudy.  We  have  merely  fkimmed  over  a  few  common 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water  \  and  the  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  themfelves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  rarely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  fa£ls.  They  have  made  excellent  ufe  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them ;  but  it  required 
much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great ' 
expence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  of  water  in  motion* 

Thefe  are  feldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  \  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleafures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  fcience  of  geometry  in  its 
moft  abftra&ed  form.  Here  he  makes  a  progrefs  which 
is  the  boaft  of  human  reafon,  being  almoft  infured  from 
error  by  the  intelleHuai  fimplicity  of  his  fubjeH.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  objeHs,  and, 
without  knowing  either  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre- 
feribed  for  their  aHion,  prefume  to  forefee  their  effcHs, 
calculate  their  exertions,  direH  their  a&ions,  wThat  muft 
be  the  confequence  ?  Nature  ftiows  her  independence 
with  refpeH  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  the 
laws  which  are  enjoined,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
file  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  difconcert  our 
projeHs,  and  render  ufelefs  all  our  efforts.  jg 

To  wifh  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain,  Proper 
and  our  grofs  organs  are  infufficient  for  the  ftudy  q^modeofii?- 
fuppofe  w’hat  wre  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  ftiapes  and  ve^Sati0i” 
fizes  at  will ;  this  is  to  raife  phantoms,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fyftem,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation  for  any 
fcience.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  herfelf,  ftudy  the 
law’s  winch  flie  fo  faithfully  obferves,  catch  her,  as  we 
fay,  in  the  fa£t,  and  thus  wTreft  from  her  the  fecret  ,  this 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  niafter,  and  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  procedure  confident  with  good  fenfe.  And  we  fee, 
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Theory,  that  fcon  after  K.cp!er  deleted  the  laws  of  the  plane- 
w  v— — /  tary  motions,  when  Galileo  difeovered  the  uniform  ac¬ 
celeration  of  gravity,  when  Pafchai  difeovered  the  pref* 
fure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  Newton  difeovered  the  laws 
of  attra&ion  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light  j  aftronomy, 
mechanics,  hydroftatics,  chemillry,  optics,  quickly  be¬ 
came  bodies  of  found  do&rine ;  and  the  dedudftions 
from  their  refpe£tive  theories  were  found  fair  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man 
has  difeovered  a  law  of  nature,  he  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  fcience,  and  he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  of 
fubje&ing  to  our  feivice  fome  element  hitherto  inde¬ 
pendent  :  and  fo  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
follow  a  route  which  appears  to  us  whimfical,  and  will 
not  admit  our  calculations,  we  may  be  allured  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  connects  them  all, 
and  regulates  their  procedure. 

17  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  fever al  phenomena 

Our  igno-  the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion 
ranee  of  the  water  [ n  a  bed  or  COnduit  of  any  kind.  Although 

laws  of  this  ^rft  geniu^£S  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  paft 

tnotion,  turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  fubjed,  we  are 
almoft  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  their  motions.  We  have  been  able  to  feledl 
very  few  points  of  refemblance,  and  every  cafe  remains 
nearly  an  individual.  About  150  years  ago  we  difeo¬ 
vered,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
water  iffuing  from  a  fmall  orifice,  and,  after  much  la¬ 
bour,  have  extended  this  to  any  orifice  •,  and  this  is  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  our  confidential  knowledge.  But  as 
to  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  ftreams  which  wrater  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  maxims  which  wall  certainly 
regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  waffles,  we  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  is 
the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  fay  w’hat  fvvell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe,  if  a  dam 
or  wreir  of  given  dimenfions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridge 
be  throwm  acrofs  it?  or.  how  much  its  waters  will  be 
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raifed  by  turning  another  ffream  into  it,  or  funk  by  ta¬ 
king  off  a  branch  to  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  fay  with 
confidence  what  mud  be  the  dimenfions  or  Hope  of  this 
branch,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or 
the  dimenfions  and  (lope  of  a  canal  which  ihall  effe<51u- 
ally  drain  a  fenny  diftrift  ?  \Vho  can  fay  what  form 
will  caufe  or  wall  prevent  the  undermining  of  banks,  the 
forming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  bed,  or  the  de- 
pofition  of  fands  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  mod  important 
queftions. 

The  caufes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  our  principles  *,  the  fallity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  by  experience  ;  and  the  fmall  number  of 
proper  obfervations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of  ma¬ 
king  fuch  as  fliall  be  ferviceable.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from 
fmall  orifices,  and  from  them  we  have  deduced  a  fort  of 
theory,  dependant  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the 
laws  of  hydroftatic  preffure.  Hydroftatics  is  indeed 
founded  on  very  fimple  principles,  wfflich  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quiefeent  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  in  confequence  of  gravity  and  perfedl  fluidity. 
But  by  what  train  of  reafoning  can  we  conne61  thefe 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  a  river  or  open  ffream,  which  can  derive  its  mo¬ 


tion  only  from  the  Hope  its  furface,  and  the  modifi-  Theory, 
cations  of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only  from  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  ffream  ?  Thefe  are  the  only  cir- 
cumftances  which  can  diftinguifh  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  a  veffel  of  the  fame  fize  and  lhape,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  water  is  at  reft.  In  both,  gravity  is  the  foie 
caufe  of  preffure  and  motion  *,  but  there  muff  be  fome 
circumftance  peculiar  to  running  waters  which  modifies 
the  exertions  of  this  active  principle,  and  which,  when 
difeovered,  muff  be  the  balls  of  hydraulics,  and  muff 
oblige  us  to  rejeft  every  theory  founded  on  fancied  hy- 
pothefes,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  abfurd  conclu- 
fions:  and  furely  abfurd  confequences,  when  legitimately 
drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  piinciples. 

When  it  was  difeovered  experimentally,  that  the  ve-  Principle 
locities  of  water  iffuing  from  orifices  at  various  depths 
under  the  furface  were  as  the  fquare  roots  of  thofe  0f  hydratu 
depths,  and  the  fa£l  was  verified  by  repeated  experi-  jjcs  depend, 
ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  without  mo¬ 
dification  applied  'to  every  motion  of  water.  Mariotte, 

Varignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  the  balls  of  complete 
fyftems  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  after 
having  received  various  amendments  and  modifications. 

The  fame  reafoning  obtains  through  them  all,  though 
frequently  obfeured  by  other  circumftances,  which  are 
more  perfpicuoufly  expreffed  by  Guglielmini  in  his  Fun¬ 
damental  Theorems. 

He  £onfiders  every  point  P  (figi  I.)  in  a  mafs  of  Plate 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  veffel,  and  conceives CCCCLXn 
the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the  ^ 
fame  velocity  wfith  which  it  would  iffue  from  the  ori¬ 
fice.  Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  APC  be  drawn  through 
that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
ADE,  of  which  A  at  the  furface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
vertex,  and  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 
a  heavy  body  would  fall  in  a  fecond)  is  the  parameter, 
the  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinate  PD  of  this  parabola  ^  that  is,  PD  is  the  fpace 
which  it  would  uniformly  deferibe  in  a  fecond.  2q 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory  Theory  de- 
of  running  waters.  Pved  from 

Let  DC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a  re-U*Fig  ^ 
fervoir,  to  which  is  joined  a  Hoping  channel  CK  of  uni¬ 
form  breadth,  and  let  AB  be  the  furface  of  the  hand¬ 
ing  water  in  the  refervoir.  Suppofe  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  of  holes,  through  each  of 
which  the  wrater  iffues.  The  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  which  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  fur¬ 
face  AB  *.  The  filament  C,  iffuing  with  this  ve-*SceG*- 
locity,  will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  like^/zV/^iV/z'V 
any  other  heavy  body  }  and  (by  the  common  do&rine  0f  Hydrauhcsx 
the  motion  down  an  inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived21* 
at  F,  it  will  have  the  fame  velocity  which  it  would 
have  acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the 
point  O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at 
H  or  K.  The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  alfo 
iffue  wuth  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  firft 
filament.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fila¬ 
ments  ;  and  of  the  fuperficial  filament,  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  furface  of  the  defending  ffream.  #  The  conrc- 

From  this  account  of  the  genefis  of  a  running  ffream  quences 
of  water,  we  may  fairly  draw  the  following  confequences.  diawn  frpn> 
*  u  The  this  theory. 
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Theory.  i.  The  velocity  of  any  particle  R,  in  any  part  of 
the  ftream,  is  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  AN. 

2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  is  every¬ 
where  greater  than  anywhere  above  it,  and  is  lead  of 
all  at  the  furface. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  ftream  increafes  continually  as 
x  the  ftream  recedes  from  its  fource. 

4.  The  depths  EF,  GH,  &c.  in  different  parts  of 
the  ftream,  will  be  nearly  in  the  inverfe  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  depths  under  the  furface  AN  :  for  fince 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every 
fedion  EF  and  GH,  and  the  channel  is  fuppofed  of 
uniform  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  fedion  mult  be  in- 
verfely  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  pafting  through  it. 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of 
the  fedion  y  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  fedion  is  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un, 
der  the  furface  AB.  Therefore  the  ftream  becomes 
more  {hallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  fource  y  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG 
continually  diminifhes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  furface  of  the  ftream  continually  approach  to  equa¬ 
lity,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fource  they -differ 
infenfibly. 

5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  be  contraded  in  any 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increafed 
in  that  part,  becaufe  the  fame  quantity  muff  ftill  pafs 
through  y  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  remain 
the  fame,  and  that  at  the  furface  will  be  lefs  than  it  was 
before  •,  and  the  area  of  the  fedion  will  be  increafed  on 
the  whole. 

6.  Should  a  fluice  be  put  acrofs  the  ftream,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  water  muft  immediately  rife 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice  till  it  rifes  above  the  level 
of  the  refervoir,  and  the  fmalleft  immerfion  of  the  fluice 
will  produce  this  effed.  For  by  lowering  the  fluice,  the 
area  of  the  fedion  is  diminilhed,  and  the  velocity  can¬ 
not  be  increafed  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  furface  of  the  refervoir,  and  this  acquires 
a  preffure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity  of  efflux 
through  the  orifice  left  below  the  fluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
channel  will  increafe  the  depth  of  the  ftream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys  ;  but  it  will  not  in¬ 
creafe  the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unlcfs  it 
comes  from  a  higher  fource. 

are  all  con  All  thefe  confequences  are  contrary  to  experience, 
trary  to  ex-  and  fhow  the  im perfection,  at  leaft,  of  the  explanation, 
perience.  The  third  confequence  is  of  all  the  moft  contrary  to 
experience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 
following  a  fingle  brook  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  he 
will  find  it  moft  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the 
mountains,  gradually  flackening  its  pace  as  it  winds 
among  the  hills  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  laft 
creeping  (lowly  along  through  the  flat  grounds,  till  it 
is  checked  and  brought  to  reft  by  the  tides  of  the 
ocean. 

Nor  is  the  fecond  confequence  more  agreeable  to  ob- 
fervation.  It  is  univerfally  found,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  furface  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  the  greateft 
of  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminifhes  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  and  fides. 

And  the  firft  confequence,  if  true,  would  render  the 
running  waters  on  the  furface  of  this  earth  the  inftru- 
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men ts  of  immediate  ruin  and  devaluation.  If  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country/ 
which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than 
their  fources,  ran  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the 
very  bones. 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being 
fo  greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  afligns  to  them, 
the  other  confequences  are  equally  contrary  to  experi* 
cnce.  When  a  ftream  has  its  fedion  diminifhed  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  channel,  the  current  increafes  in  depth,  and 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  velocity 
through  the  whole  of  the  fedion,  and  moft  of  all  at  the 
furface  5  and  the  area  of  the  fedion  does  not  increafe, 
but  diminifhes,  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradiding  in 
every  circumftance  the  dedudion  from  the  theory  y  and 
when  the  fedion  has  been  diminillied  by  a  fluice  let 
down  into  the  ftream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice,  and,  by  its  preffure,  pro¬ 
duces  an  acceleration  of  the  ftream  below  the  fluice,  in 
the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  ftream,  as 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  velocity  preferved  from  the  fource  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  fnbordinatc  accumulation  y 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increafe, 
till  they  become  fiich  that  the  whole  (upply  is  again 
difeharged  through  this  contraded  fedion  :  any  addi¬ 
tional  water  not  only  increafes  the  quantity  carried 
along  the  ftream,  but  alfo  increafes  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  fedion  does  not  increafe  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity. 

Jt  is  furprinng  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a  con- theory* 
ceit,  and  which  in  every  the  moft  familiar  and  obvious  however, 
circum  fiances  is  contradided  by  fads,  ftiould  have  met  has  been 
with  fo  much  attention.  That  Varignon  fhould  imme- 
diately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini,  and  make  it /^writers 
the  fnbjed  of  many  elaborate  analytical  memoirs,  is  noton  the  fub* 
to  be  wondered  at.  This  author  only  wanted  donnerjett, 
prife  an  calcul ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  joke  among  the  aca¬ 
demicians  of  Paris,  when  any  new  theorem  was  invented, 
donnons  le  a  Varignon  a  generalifer .  But  his  numerous 
theorems  and  corollaries  were  adopted  by  all,  and  ftill 
make  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  fyftems  of  hydraulics. 
Gravefande,  Mufchenbroek,  and  all  the  elementary  trea¬ 
ties  of  natural  philofophy,  deliver  no  other  dodrines  ; 
and  Belidor,  who  has  been  confidered  as  the  firft  of  all 
the  fcientific  engineers,  details  the  fame  theory  in  his 
great  work  the  ArchiteBure  Hijdraulique .  ^  , 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe  though 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good  pi  the 
mathematician,  but  an  afliduous  and  fagacious  obferver.jj?®*® 

He  had  applied  his  theory  to  force  important  cafes 
which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeflion  as  in- and  at- 
fpedor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanefe,  and  to  tempted  to 
the  courfe  of  the  Danube  y  and  could  not  but  perceive  (uPP*y 
that  great  corredions  were  neceffary  for  making  thethca1, 
theory  quadrate  in  fome  tolerable  manner  with  obfer- 
vation  y  and  he  immediately  faw  that  the  motion  was 
greatly  obftruded  by  inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 
gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  ftream  tranf- 
verfe  motions,  which  thwarted  and  confufed  the  regular 
progrefs  of  the  reft  of  the  ftream,  and  thus  checked  its 
general  progrefs.  Thefe  obftrudions,  he  obferved, 
were  moft  effedual  in  the  beginning  of  its  courfe,  while 
yet  a  fmall  rill?  running  among  ftones,  and  in  a  very- 

unequal*. 
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unequal  bed.  The  "whole  ft  ream  being  final],  the  ine¬ 
qualities  bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge- 
i  neral  effect  was  great.  He  alfo  faw  that  the  lame  can- 
fes  (thefe  tranfverfe  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
bottom)  chiefly  affe£led  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
were  the  reafons  why  the  velocity  at  the  Tides  and  bot¬ 
tom  was  To  much  diminiihed  as  to  be  lefs  than  the  fu- 
perficial  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to  be 
diminiihed  by  the  fame  caufe.  For  he  obferved,  that 
the  general  dream  of  a  river  is  frequently  compofed  of 
a  fort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  maffes 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  furface  and  again  de- 
Icend.  Every  perfon  mud  recoiled  fuch  appearances 
in  the  frelhes  of  a  muddy  river  5  and  in  this  way  Gu- 
glielmini  was  enabled  to  account  in  fome  meafurefor  the 
difagreement  of  his  theory  with  obfervation. 

Mariotte  had  obferved  the  fame  obflruftion  even 
in  the  fmoothefl  glafs  pipes.  Flere  it  could  not  be 
afcribed  to  the  checks  occafloned  by  tranfverfe  motions. 
He  therefore  afcribed  it  to  fri&ion,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
diminilh  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  fame  manner 
as  of  folids :  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments 
which  immediately  rub  on  the  fides  of  the  tube  have 
their  velocity  gradually  diminiihed  *,  and^  that  the  fila¬ 
ments  immediately  adjoining  to  thefe,  being  thus  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs  over  them  or  outftrip  them,  rub  upon  them, 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminiihed  in  like  manner, 
but  in  a  fmaller  degree  ;  and  that  the  fucceeding  fila¬ 
ments  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube  fuller  fimilar  but 
fmaller  diminutions*  By  this  means  the  whole  fiream 
may  come  to  have  a  fmaller  velocity }  and  at  any 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dif- 
charged  is  determined,  is  fmaller  than  it  would  have, 
been  independent  of  fri£lion. 

Guglielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and^in 
his  next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  confidered  tnis 
•as  the  chief  carafe  of  the  retardation  j  and  he  added  a 
a  third  circumftance,  which  he  confidered  as  of  no  lefs 
confequence,  the  vifcidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ofe- 
ferves  that  fyrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vif- 
cidity  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions  prodigi- 
oufly  retarded  by  it,  and  fuppofes  that  water  differs 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  poffeffes  this 
-quality  :  and  he  fays,  that  by  this  means  not  only  the 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo¬ 
tions  diminiihed  by  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
move  flower,  but  that  the  filaments  alfo  which  would 
have  moved  more  flowrly  are  accelerated  by  their  more 
naive  neighbours  j  and  that  in  this  manner  the  fuper- 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this  will  never  account  for  the  univerfal 
faa,  that  the  fuperficial  particles  are  the  fwifteft  of  all. 
The  fuperficial  particles,  fays  he,  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allow’s  them  ; 
the  medium  yelocity  is  olten  in  the  middle  of  the  depth } 
the  numerous  obflacles  continually  multiplied  and  re¬ 
peated,  caufe  the  current  to  lofe  the  velocity  acquired 
by  the  fall  •,  the  Hope  of  the  bottom  then  diminifhes, 
and  often  becomes  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  force  remain¬ 
ing  is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the  obflacles  which  are 
fliil  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almolt  to  a  date 
of  ffagnation.  He  obferves,  that  the  Rheno.  a  river 
of  tlie  Milanefe,  has  near  its  mouth  a  Hope  of  no  more 
itlran  5",  which  he  confiders  as  quite  inadequate  to  the 
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talk  *,  and  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  which  Theory.  ^ 
he  confiders  as  an  effential  part  of  the  theory  of  open  ~ 

currents.  This  is,  that  there  arifes  from  the  very  depth 
of  the  flream  a  propelling  force  which  leflores  a  part,  of 
the  loft  velocity.  He  offers  nothing  in  proof  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  ufts  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion 
of  waters  in  horizontal  canals.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics, 
and,  by  various  contrivances,  interwoven  with  the  para¬ 
bolic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  or'Guglielmini.  Our  readers 
may  fee  it  in  various  modifications  in  the  IdroJIatica  e 
Idraulica  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Spsrienze  Idrauliche 
of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  diflinct  either  in  its 
origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  phenomena,  and  feems  only  to  ferve  for  gi¬ 
ving  fome  thing  like  conliilency  to  the  vague  and  obfcure 
di  leu  (lions  which  have  been  publilhed  on  this  fubjedl  in 
Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try  the  fubject  is  particularly  interefiing,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 

France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  To  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  themfelves  with 
the  motion  of  vrater  in  clofe  conduits,  w7hich  Teem  to 
admit  of  a  more  precife  application  of  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning.  t  .  2  - 

Some  of  thofe  have  confidered  with  more  attention  sir  If^aC 
the  effects  of  fri&ion  and  vifcidity.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  New  ton’s 
with  his  ufual  penetration,  had  feen  diflindlly  the  man-obferyations 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  thefe  circumftances  to  operate.?^15  fu^ 
He  had  occafion,  in  his  refearches  into  the  mechanifmjeo  ’ 
of  the  celeitial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  hypo- 
thefis  of  Defcartes,  that  the  planets  were  carried  round 
the  fun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  faw7  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  uncertainty  and  difpute  till  the  modus  opera ndc 
of  thefe  vortices  were  mechanically  confidered.  He 
therefore  employed  himfelf  in  the  invefligation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  acknowledged  powers  of  natural 
bodies,  a&ing  according  to  the  feceived  laws  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  could  produce  and  preferve  thefe  vortices,  and  re- 
ftore  that  motion  wdiich  wTas  expended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the  fun.  Fie  therefore,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  gives  a 
feries  of  beautiful  propofitions,  viz,  51,  52,  &c.  wfith 
their  corollaries,  (bowing  howT  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder  or 
fphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midft  of  a  fluid  will  excite 
a  vortical  motion  111  this  fluid  }  and  he  afeertaius  with 
mathematical  precifion  the  motion  of  every  filament  of 
this  vortex. 

He  fets  out  from  the  fiippofilion  that  this  motion  is 
excited  in  the  fur  rounding  flratum  of  fluid  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  a  want  of  perfe&  lubricity,  and  affumes  as 
an  hypothefis,  that  the  initial  refiflance  (or  diminution 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arifes  from  this 
want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  wfith 
which  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  feparated  from  the 
contiguous  furface  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  that 
the  whole  refiflance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  feparated 
from  each  other.  I  rom  this,  and  the  equality  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-a£lion,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
of  any  ftratum  of  the  vortex  is  the  arithmetical  medium 
between  the  velocities  of  the  ftrata  immediately  within 
and  without  it.  For  the  intermediate  flratum  cannot 
be  ;n  equilibrio,  unlefs  it  is  as  much  preffed  forward  by 
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Theory,  the  fuperior  motion  of  the  ftratum  within  it,  as  it  is 
1  kept  back  by  the  flower  motion  of  the  flratum  with¬ 
out  it. 

This  beautiful  invefligation  applies  in  the  mofl  per- 
fe6t  manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of 
a  fluid  filament,  in  confequence  of  the  vifcidity  and  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  adjoining  filaments  •,  and  a  filament  proceed¬ 
ing  along  a  tube  at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  fides 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  the  filaments  immediately  furrounding 
it.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult  folu- 
tion  to  aflign  the  lawT  by  which  the  velocity  will  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifh  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  fo 
neat  a  problem  has  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  during  the  time  that  thefe  fubjeds  were 
fo  afliduoufly  ftudied  ^  but  fo  it  is,  that  nothing  precife 
has  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjed.  The  only  approach 
to  a  difcuflion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoir  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1726,  where  he  confi- 
ders  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  by 
attending  to  the  comparative  fuperiority  of  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  large  pipes,  he  affirms,  that  the  total  dimi¬ 
nutions  arifing  from  fridion  will  be  {c  ceteris  paribus )  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameters.  This  was  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
our  hydraulic  theories.  It  has  not,  however,  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  thofe  who  write  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  thefe  with 
equal  propriety  \  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  folved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular¬ 
ly  would  have  fhown  how  an  almofi  imperceptible  de¬ 
clivity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  great  ri¬ 
ver,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  unintelligible  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Guglielmini. 

Mr  Couplet  made  fome  experiments  on  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Verfaillcs,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  notions  of  the  retardations  occafioned  by 
fridion.  They  were  found  prodigious ;  but  were  fo  ir¬ 
regular,  and  unfufceptible  of  reduction  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  were  indeed  fo  few  that 
they  were  unfit  for  this  reduction),  that  he  could  efta- 
blifli  no  theory.— What  Mr  Belidor  eftablifhed  on  them, 
and  makes  a  fort  of  fyftem  to  direct  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  condud 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  flovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians  \  and  we  afcribe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  fettle  its  firft  principles  with  the 
fame  precifion  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  fatisfied  with  a  fort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  fome  wmdd 
accufe  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  afcribe  it  to 
this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  clofe  vef- 
fels,  will  fee  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  ftep  of  invefligation,  been  added  to  thofe  which  were 
ufed  or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  has  no¬ 
where  touched  this  queftion,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
open  canal.  In  his  theories  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  waves,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
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for  giving  at  once  the  fundamental  principles  of  motion 
in  a  free  fluid  whofe  furface  was  not  horizontal.  But, ' 
by  means  of  fome  of  thofe  happy  and  fhrewd  gueffes, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  fays,  he  excelled  ail  men, 
he  faw  the  undoubted  confequences  of  fome  palpable 
phenomenon  which  would  anfwer  all  his  prefent  pur- 
pofes,  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  invefli¬ 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  him,  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  fec- 
tion  of  a  running  ftream  has  a  tendency  to  move  as  if 
it  were  iffuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the 
furface,  is  falfc  }  and  that  it  really  does  foin  the  face  of  a 
dam  when  the  flood  gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  lefs  fo  ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  fubfequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  afligns  them.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cafcade  would 
be  fomething  like  what  is  fketched  in  fig.  3.  with  an  Fig.  y 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  furface  BEG.  This 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  flower  motion 
of  thofe  which  muft  Aide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of.  the  water  under  the  furface 
AB.  The  furface  therefore  finks,  and  B  inflantly 
ceafes  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  fucceflively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice  \  but  immediately 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  wafles  from  the 
fpace  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  confifling  of  the  curve  Fig.  4. 
AtfPt’EG,  convex  from  A  to  c ,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  fuperficial  water  begins  to  acce¬ 
lerate  all  the  way  from  A  j  and  the  particles  may  be 
fuppofed  (for  the  prefent)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
correfponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  fur¬ 
face.  This  muft  be  underflood  as  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  {ketch  of  the  motions.  It  requires  a  very  cri¬ 
tical  and  intricate  invefligation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins, 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  inclination 
of  the  fucceeding  canal. 

We  have  given  this  fort  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  Unce^r- 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  thattainty  of  _ 
our  readers  might  form  fome  opinion  of  the  many  differ- the  the°ries 
tations  which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
and  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  Much  of  practice  ex- 
the  bufinefs  of  the  civil  engineer  is  intimately  conneded  emplified. 
with  it :  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that  fince  there 
was  fo  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there  could  be  but 
very  little  certainty  in  the  pradical  operations.  The 
fad  has  been,  that  no  engineer  could  pretend  to  fay, 
with  any  precifion,  what  would  be  the  effed  of  his  opera¬ 
tions.  One  whofe  bufinefs  had  given  him  many  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  who  kept  accurate  and  judicious  regifters 
of  his  own  works,  could  pronounce,  with  fome  probabi¬ 
lity,  how  much  water  would  be  brought  off  by  a  drain 
of  certain  dimenfions  and  a  given  flope,  when  the  circum-' 
fiances  of  the  cafe  happened  to  tally  with  fome  former 
work  in  which  he  had  fucceeded  or  failed ;  but  out  of 
the  pale  of  his  own  experience  he  could  only  make  a  fa- 
gacious  guefs.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurred 
not  long  ago.  A  fmall  aquedud  was  lately  carried  into 
G  Paris, 
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Paris.  It  had  been  conducted  on  a  plan  preferred  to  the 
academy,  who  had  correXed  it,  and  gave  a  report  of 
what  its  performance  would  be.  When  executed  in  the 
mod  accurate  manner,  it  wTas  deficient  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  nine.  When  the  celebrated  Deiaguliers  was 
employed  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  fuperintend  the 
bringing  in  the  water  for  the  fuppiy  of  the  city,  he  gave 
a  report  on  the  plan  which  was  to  be  followed.  It  was 
executed  to  his  complete  fatisfaXion  j  and  the  quantity 
of  water  delivered  v.Tas  about  one-fixth  of  the  quantity 
which  he  promifed,  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  no  lefs  celebrated  M’Laurin  calculated 
from  the  fame  plan. 

Such  being  the  Hate  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  (if 
of  multiply*  it  can  be  called  by  this  name),  naturalifts  began  to  be 
ingexperi-  perfuaded  that  it  was  but  lofing  time  to  make  any  ufe  of 
merits.  a  theory  fo  incongruous  with  obfervation,  and  that  the  only 
fafe  method  of  proceeding  was  to  multiply  experiments 
in  every  variety  of  circumftances,  and  to  make  a  feries  of 
experiments  in  every  important  cafe,  which  fhould  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  praXical  modifications  of  that  cafe.  Per¬ 
haps  circumftances  of  refemblance  might  occur,  which 
would  enable  us  to  connect  many  of  them  together,  and 
at  lall  difeover  the  principles  which  occaiioned  this  con¬ 
nexion  ,  by  w’hich  means  a  theory  founded  on  fcience 
might  be  obtained.  And  if  this  point  Ihould  not  be  gain¬ 
ed,  we  might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  faXs,  which  are 
modified  in  all  thele  particular  cafes,  in  fiich  a  manner 
that  we  can  flill  trace  the  general  faXs,  and  fee  the  part 
of  the  particular  cafe  which  depends  on  it.  This  would 
be  the  acquifhion  of  what  may  be  called  an  empirical 
theory,  by  which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained, 
in  fo  far  as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing 
more  than  the  pointing  out  the  general  faX  or  law  under 
which  it  is  comprehended  ;  and  this  theory  would  an- 
fwer  every  praXical  purpofe,  becaufe  we  Ihould  confi¬ 
dently  forefee  what  confequences  wTould  refult  from  fuch 
and  fuch  premifes  \  or  if  we  Ihould  fail  even  in  this,  we 
fhould  ftill  have  a  feries  of  experiments  fo  compiehen- 
five,  that  we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  feries  would 
correfpond  to  any  particular  cafe  which  might  be  pro- 
pofed. 

There  are  two  gentlemen,  whofe  labours  in  this  re- 
fpeX  deferve  very  particular  notice,  Profcfifor  Michclotti 
and  Boffin  at  yur;n?  anJ  Abbe  BofTut  at  Paris.  The  firft  made  a 
in  this  ay?  prodigiOUs  number  of  experiments  both  on  the  motion  of 
water  through  pipes  and  in  open  canals.  They  wTere 
performed  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign,  and  no  ex¬ 
pence  was  fpared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the  fineft  ma- 
fonry,  to  ferve  as  a  veflel  from  which  the  water  was 
to  iffue  through  holes  of  various  fizes,  under  preffures 
from  5  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  deceived  into  bafons 
conftruXed  of  mafonry  and  nicely  lined  with  ftucco, 
from  wdience  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick-work 
lined  with  ftucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  declivities. 
The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water  through  pipes 
are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the  moft  numerous 
and  exaX,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on  every  occafion. 
Thofe  made  in  open  canals  are  ftill  more  numerous, 
and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  ,  but  they  have  not 
been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  generally  ufeful,  being 
in  general  very  unlike  the  important  cafes  which  will 
occur  in  praXice,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  con¬ 
trived  chiefly  with  the  view  of  eftablifhing  or  overturn¬ 
ing  certain  points  of  hydraulic  doXrine  which  were  pro- 
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bably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the  praXical  hydratf-  Theory. 
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The  experiments  of  EofTut  are  alfo  of  both  kinds  •,  and 
though  on  a  much  fmaller  icale  than  thofe  of  Michelotti, 
feem  to  deferve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as  they  follow 
the  fame  track,  they  perieXly  coincide  in  their  reiults, 
which  fiiould  procure  confidence  in  the  other }  and  they 
are  made  in  fituations  much  more  analogous  to  the  ufual 
practical  cafes.  This  makes  them  doubly  valuable. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  his  two  volumes  mtitled  Hydro - 
dynamique .  He  has  opened  this  path  of  procedure  in 
a  manner  fo  new  and  fo  judicious,  that  he  has  in  fome 
meafuro-the  merit  of  fuch  as  fhall  follow  him  in  the  fame 
path.  #  30 

This  has  been  moft  candidly  and  liberally  allowed  him  and  the 
by  the  chevalier  de  Buat,  who  has  taken  up  this  matter  progreflive 
where  the  abbe  Bolfiut  left  it,  and  has  proiecuted  llis  of 
experiments  with  great  aftiduity  ;  and  we  mult  now  addjL>e  j$uat# 
with  fingular  fuccefs.  By  a  very  judicious  confideration. 
of  the  lubjeX,  he  hit  on  a  particular  view  oi  it,  which 
faved  him  the  trouble  of  a  minute  confideration  of  the 
fmall  internal  motions,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  from 
a  very  general  and  evident  propofition,  w  hich  may  be 
received  as  the  key  to  a  complete  lyitem  of  praXical 
hydraulics.  We  ihall  follow  this  ingenious  author  in 
what  we  have  farther  to  lay  on  the  fubject }  and  we 
doubt  riot  but  that  our  readers  will  think  w  e  do  a  fervice 
to  the  public  by  making  theie  diicuilions  of  the  chevalier 
de  Boat  more  generally  known  in  this  country.  It  mult 
not  however  be  expeXed  that  w*e  fhall  give  more  than 
a  fynoptical  view  of  them,  conneXed  by  fuch  familiar 
reaibning  as  Ihall  be  either  comprehended  or  confided 
in  by  perfons  not  deeply  verled  in  mathematical 
fcience. 

Sect.  I.  'Theory  of  Rivers. 

31 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  ftreams  muft,  in  His  leading 
fome  refpeXs,  refemble  that  of  bodies  hiding  down  in-ProP°fimon. 
chned  planes  perfeXly  polilhed  }  and  that  they  would 
accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  obftruXed  :  but 
they  are  obftruXed,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 

This  can  only  arife  from  an  equilibrium  between  the  for¬ 
ces  which  promote  their  defcent  and  thofe  which  oppofe 
it.  Mr  Buat,  therefore,  alTumes  the  leading  propofition, 
that, 

When  water  flows  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  bed, 
the  accelerating  force  which  obliges  it  to  move  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  ail  the  reffances  which  it  meets  with ,  whe¬ 
ther  ariflng  from  its  own  vifcidity,  or  from  the  friction  of 
its  bed \ 

This  law^  is  as  old  as  the  formation  of  rivers,  and  fhould 
be  the  key  of  hydraulic  fcience.  Its  evidence  is  clear  * 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  bails  of  all  uniform  motion. 

And  fince  it  is  lb,  there  muft  be  fome  confiderable  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels. 

Both  owTe  their  origin  to  an  inequality  of  prefiure,  both 
would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing  hindered  ,  and 
both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the  vifcidity  of  the 
fluid  and  the  friXion  of  the  channel.  3* 

It  wall  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  pheno- 
mena  of  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  aXion  of  its  weight ]owing  ^ 
only  along  the  doping  channel.  But  previous  to  tlns,cuffion  pro- 
we  muft  take  fome  notice  of  the  obftruXion  to  the  entry  pofed. 
of  tvater  into  a  channel  of  any  kind,  arifing  from  the 

defieXion 
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deflection  of  the  many  different  filaments  which  prefs 
into  the  channel  from  the  refervoir  from  every  fide. 
Then  we  (hall  be  able  to  feparate  this  diminution  of  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  fum  total  that  is  obferved,  and  afcertain 
what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the  fubfequent  obftruc- 
tions. 

We  then  fhall  confider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re¬ 
finance.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  inclined  plane  of 
its  bed  y  the  refinance  is  the  friction  of  the  bed,  the  vif- 
cidity  of  the  fluid,  and  its  adhefion  to  the  lides.  Here 
are  necefifarily  combined  a  number  of  circumftances  which 
mult  be  gradually  detached  that  we  may  fee  the  effedl 
of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  bed,  its  perimeter,  and 
its  Hope.  By  examining  the  effedls  produced  by  varia¬ 
tions  of  each  of  thefe  feparately,  w*e  difcover  what  (hare 
each  has  in  the  general  efFedl  $  and  having  thus  ana- 
lyfed  the  complicated  phenomenon,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  combine  thofe  its  elements,  and  frame  a  formula 
which  fhall  comprehend  every  circumftance,  from  the 
greateft  velocity  to  the  extinction  of  all  motion,  and 
from  the  extent  of  a  river  to  the  narrow  dimenfions  of  a 
quill.  We  fhall  compare  this  formula  with  a  feries 
of  experiments  in  all  this  variety  of  circumftances,  part¬ 
ly  made  by  Mr  Buat,  and  partly  colledted  from  other 
authors  \  and  wTe  fhall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  moft 
fatisfadtory,  w?e  fhall  then  proceed  to  confider  very  cur- 
forily  the  chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  intro¬ 
duce  into  thefe  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the  fame 
ftream,  the  intenfity  of  the  refiftance  produced  by  the 
inertia  of  the  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the  force  of 
the  current  by  which  it  continually  adts  on  this  channel, 
tending  to  change  either  its  dimenfions  or  its  form.  We 
fn all  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  thefe  great  rivers 
wThich  fpread  like  the  branches  of  a  vigorous  tree,  and 
occupy  the  furface  even  of  a  vaft  continent.  We  fhall 
follow  them  in  their  courfe,  unfold  all  their  windings, 
ftudy  their  train  and  regimen,  and  point  out  the  law  of 
its  liability*,  and  we  {hall  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  their 
deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  ftudy  of  thefe  natural  laws  pleafes  the  mind :  but 
it  anfwers  a  ftill  greater  purpofe  \  it  enables  us  to  aflift 
nature,  and  to  haften  her  operations,  which  our  wants 
and  our  impatience  often  find  too  flow.  It  enables  us  to 
command  the  elements,  and  to  force  them  to  adminifter 
to  our  wTants  and  our  pleafures. 

We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  may  acquire  to  the  folution  of  the  moft 
important  hydraulic  queliions  which  occur  in  the  practice 
of  the  civil  engineer. 

We  fhall  confider  the  effedls  produced  by  a  permanent 
addition  to  any  river  or  ftream  by  the  union  of  another, 
and  the  oppofite  effedt  produced  by  any  draught  or  offset, 
fhowing  the  elevation  or  depreffion  produced  up  the  ftream, 
and  the  change  made  in  the  depth  and  velocity  below  the 
addition  or  offset. 

We  fhall  pay  a  fimilar  attention  to  the  temporary 
fwells  produced  by  frefhes. 

We  fhall  afcertain  the  effedls  of  Heightening  the  courfe 
of  a  ftream,  which,  by  increafing  its  Hope,  muft  increafe 
its  velocity,  and  therefore  fink  the  waters  above  the 
place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  diminifh 
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the  tendency  to  overflow,  while  the  fame  immediate 
confequence  muft  expofe  the  places  farther  dowTn  to  the 
rifk  of  floods  from  which  they  wTould  otherwile  have  been 
free. 

The  effedls  of  dams  or  wTeirs,  and  of  bars,  muft  then 
be  confidered  5  the  gorge  or  fwrell  which  they  produce 
up  the  ftream  muft  be  determined  for  every  diflance 
from  the  w*eir  or  bar.  This  will  furnifh  us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  fuch  waters  as  have 
too  little  depth  or  too  great  Hope.  And  it  will  appear 
that  immenfe  advantages  may  be  thus  derived,  wfith  a 
moderate  expence,  even  from  trifling  brooks,  if  we  will 
relinquifh  all  prejudices,  and  not  imagine  that  fuch  con¬ 
veyance  is  impoflible,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
fuch  boats  and  fmall  craft  as  wTe  have  been  accuftomed 
to  look  at. 

The  effedls  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  ma¬ 
xims  of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embank¬ 
ment,  come  in  the  next  place  ;  and  our  difeuflions  will 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  moft  proper  forms  for  the 
entry  to  canals,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths 
of  rivers,  the  belt  fhape  for  the  ilarlings  of  bridges  and 
of  boats  for  inland  navigations,  and  fuch  like  fubordinate 
but  interefting  particulars,  which  will  be  fuggefled  by 
the  general  thread  of  difeuflion. 

It  is  confidered,  as  phyfically  demonflrated  (fee  Hy-^at^{ve- 
drodynamics),  that  water  ifi’uing  from  a  fmall  orificelocity,  ex¬ 
in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a  very  large  veffel,  almoft  in- pence  and 
ftantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velocity  w^hich  a  hea-^‘fc^arSe 
vy  body  wrould  acquire  by  falling  to  the  orifice  from  the 
horizontal  furface  of  the  ilagnant  wTater.  This  we  fhall  rices, 
call  its  Natural  Velocity.  Therefore,  if  we  mul¬ 
tiply  the  area  of  the  orifice  by  this  velocity,  the  produdt 
wall  be  the  bulk  or  quantity  of  the  water  wrhich  is  dif- 
charged.  This  wTe  may  call  the  Natural  Expence  of 
water,  or  the  Natural  Discharge. 

Let  O  reprefent  the  area  or  fedlion  of  the  orifice  ex- 
preffed  in  fome  known  meafure,  and  h  its  depth  under 
the  furface.  Let  g  exprefs  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during  a  fee  on  d  by  falling.  Let  V  be  the 
medium  velocity  of  the  waiter’s  motion,  Q  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged  during  a  fecond,  and  N  the  natural 
expence. 

We  know  that  V  is  equal  to  s/h*  Therefore 

N=0.  \/Tg  \/h. 

If  thefe  dimenfions  be  all  taken  in  Englifh  feet,  w*e 
have  'sf  2g  very  nearly  equal  to  8  ;  and  therefore  Vzr: 

8<s/ /i,  and  NzrO.  8  h. 

But  in  our  prefent  bufinefs  it  is  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  meafure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore 
fince  a  body  acquires  the  velocity  of  32  feet  2  inches 
in  a  fecond,  W'e  have  2^=64  feet  4  inches  or  772  inch¬ 
es,  and  y/lgzz:  27.78  inches,  nearly  27^  inches. 

Therefore  V zz  ^772 ■/  //,  =r  27.78  1 1 ,  and  NzzO. 

^772 y/  h,  =0.27.78  \//z. 

But  it  is  alfo  wTell  knowrn,  that  if  we  wrere  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  expence  or  difeharge  for  every  orifice  by  this 
fimple  rule,  we  fhould  in  every  iiiftance  find  it  much 
greater  than  nature  really  gives  us. 

When  w*ater  iffues  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
lateral  columns,  prefling  into  the  hole  from  all  fides, 
caufe  the  ilfuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of 
the  jet,  and  contradl  its  dimenfions  at  a  little  diflance 
from  the  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greateft  con- 
G  2  tradlion 
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traftlon  that  the  water  acquires  that  velocity  which 
we  obferve  in  our  experiments,  and  which  we  affume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface. 
Therefore,  that  our  computed  difcharge  may  bed  agree 
with  obfervation,  it  muft  be  calculated  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  orifice  is  diminifhed  to  the  lize  of  this 
fmalleft  fe&ion.  But  the  contraction  is  fubjeCt  to  va¬ 
riations,  and  the  dimenfions  of  this  fmalleft  fe&ion 
are  at  all  times  difficult  to  afcertain  with  precifion. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimenfions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  corred  this 
computed  difcharge,  by  means  of  an  adual  comparifon 
of  the  computed  and  effedive  difcharges  in  a  feries  of 
experiments  made  in  fituations  refembling  thofe  cafes 
which  mod  frequently  occur  in  pradice.  This  correc¬ 
tion  or  its  caufe,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  internal  mo¬ 
tions,  is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate :  it  happens  in  fome  degree  in  all  cafes 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pafs  through  narrow  places. 
It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
fluices  y  nay  even  in  the  paffage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fet  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  wTeir,  and  even  when  this  is  im- 
merfed  in  water  on  both  fides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep, 
frequently  employed  for  raifing  the  wraters  of  the 
level  dreams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  na¬ 
vigable.  We  mentioned  an  obfervation  *  of  Mr  Buat  to 
this  effed,  when  he  faw  a  goofberry  rife  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then 
rapidly  fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  rcpre- 
fent  this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  thefe  different  fitua¬ 
tions. 

Fig.  5.  A  ffiowrs  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

P.  ffiows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia¬ 
meters  long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flow’s  with  a 
full  mouth.  This  does  not  always  happen  in  fo  fhort  a 
pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  fhorter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itfelf  from  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  and 
flows  ivith  a  contraded  jet. 

C  ffiows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projeds  into  the 
infide  of  the  veffel.  In  this  cafe  it  is  difficult  to  make  it 
flow  full. 

D  reprefents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  fhape  which  a  jet  would  af¬ 
fume  of  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  all  contradion  is  avoided, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  confidered  as  the 
real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  diminifhes  the  difcharge 
but  a  trifling  fridion  of  the  fides. 

E  fhowrs  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobftruded  \  the  furface  of  the 
lower  flream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  foie  of  the 
wafte-board. 

F  is  a  fimilar  reprefentation  of  the  motion  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep. 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Miche- 
lotti  and  Boffut  to  determine  the  effeds  of  contradion 
in  thefe  cafes.  Michelotti,  after  carefully  obferving  the 
form  and  dimenfions  of  the  natuial  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  refembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which 
produced  the  fmallefl  diminution  of  the  computed  dif¬ 
charge,  or  till  the  difcharge  computed  for  the  area  of  its 
frqaller  end  approached  the  neareft  to  the  effedive  dif¬ 
charge.  And  he  at  laft  obtained  one  which  gave  a  dif¬ 
charge  of  983,  when  the  natural  difcharge  would  have 


been  1000.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the  dimenfions 
were  as  follow  : 
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Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice  =:  36 

- inner  orifice  =  46 

Length  of  the  axis  rz:  96 

The  refults  of  the  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boffnt 
and  of  Michelotti  fcarcely  differ,  and  they  are  expref- 
fed  in  the  following  table  : 


N  or  the  natural  ex  pence 
for  the  thin  plate  fig.  A  1 
almoff  at  the  furface  j 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  16  feet 
Q  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long,  1 

fig.B.  .  5 

Q  for  ditto  projeding  inwards  7 
and  flowing  full  j 

Q  for  ditto  writh  a  contraded  1 

jet,  %.  C.  .  S 

for  the  mouth  piece,  fig.  D. 

(J  for  a  weir,  fig.  E. 

£)  for  a  bar,  fig.  F. 
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no. 27.78  *Jh 

6526 

0.18.131/^ 

6195 

0.17.2  ia//i 

6*73 

0.17. 1 

8125 

0.22.57  v/i 

6814 

0.18.93  y/h 

5r37 

0.14.27^ 

983* 

0.27.311/// 

9536 

0.26.49  \/h 

973° 

O.27.03  *Jk 

The  numbers  in  the  laft  column  of  this  little  table  are 
the  cubical  inches  of  water  difcharged  in  a  fecond  when 
the  height  h  is  one  inch. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  difcharges  affigned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contradions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  paffage  over  the  edge  of  the  board.  The 
weir  may  alfo  fuffer  a  diminution  by  the  contradions  at 
its  two  ends,  if  it  ffiould  be  narrower  than  the  ftream, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe,  becaufe  the  two  ends  are 
commonly  of  fquare  mafonry  or  wrood-work.  The  con¬ 
tradion  there  is  nearly  the  fame  w  ith  that  at  the  edge  of 
a  thin  plate.  But  this  could  not  be  introduced  into  this 
table,  becaufe  its  effed  on  the  expence  is  the  fame  in 
quantity  whatever  is  the  length  of  the  wafte-board  of  the 
weir. 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  difcharge  through  Djm^llioa 
a  fluicc  could  not  be  expreffed  here.  When  a  fluice  is  0f difcharge 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  ftill  remains  under  w  ater,  through  a 
the  difcharge  is  contraded  both  above  and  at  the  fides,  Adce,  &c. 
and  the  diminution  of  difcharge  by  each  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent.  It  is  not  eafy  to  reduce  either  of 
thefe  contradions  to  computation,  but  they  may  be  ve¬ 
ry  eafily  obferved.  We  frequently  can  obferve  the  wa¬ 
ter,  at  coming  out  of  a  fluice  into  a  mill  courfe,  quit  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  (how  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry.  This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  velocity 
of  efflux  is  confiderable.  When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almoft  ftagnant. 

When  the  head  of  W’ater  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  fpace  left  between  it  and  the  fides  is  about 
1 1  inches.  If  the  fides  of  the  entry  have  a  (lope,  this 
void  fpace  can  never  appear  ;  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminifhes  the  quantity 
of  the  difcharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  to 
confider  the  water  difcharged  in  thefe  different  fituations 
as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  conceive 
as  produced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid 
(which  is  exad  only  when  the  expence  is  equal  to  the 
natural  expence),  but  by  a  fall  h  accommodated  to  the  dif¬ 
charge  ; 
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charge :  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height  which 
would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  water  iffues 
with  in  thefe  fituations. 

And  alfo,  when  the  water  is  obferved  to  be  aftually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &c.  it  is  neceflary  to  know  the  preflure  or  head 
OF  water  h  which  has  a&ually  produced  this  velocity. 
It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  numbers 
in  readinefs. 


h  for  the  natural  expence 
h  for  a  thin  plate 
h  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long 
k  for  a  dam  or  weir 


Yl 

772 

V* 

296 

V3 

5°5 

V* 

726 


V* 

h  for  a  bar 

It  was  neceflary  to  premife  thefe  FACTS  in  hydraulics, 
that  we  may  be  able  in  every  cafe  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water  into  the 
conduit  or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  refiftances  along  the  canal,  and  in  preferving  or 
accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
caufes  :  i.  The  a&ion  of  gravity  *,  and,  2.  The  mobi¬ 
lity  of  the  particles,  which  makes  them  aflume  a  level 
in  confined  velfels,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
fide  where  there  is  a  defe£l  of  preflure.  When  the  fur- 
face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  reft,  being  equally  pref- 
fed  in  all  dire£lions  \  but  if  the  furface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  furface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  fide,  as  a  body  would  Hide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itfelf,  arifing  from  a  fuperiority  of  preflure  on  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  furface,  which  pufhes  this  fuperficial  par¬ 
ticle  towards  the  lower  end  \  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  fuperficial  particles,  but  affe£ls  every  particle  with¬ 
in  the  mafs  of  water.  In  the  veflel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
containing  water  with  an  inclined  furface  AE,  if  we 
fuppofe  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  conne&ing  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  liydroftatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
conne£ling  part  will  be  pufhed  in  the  direction  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frozen  mafs  BHGF  were  moveable,  it  would 
alfo  be  pufhed  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  refpe£l  *,  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
fituation  and  fiiape  of  the  CGnne&ing  column  or  co¬ 
lumns.  The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.  1  he  fame  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  fele£l  the  vertical  columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  pufh  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  water  in  the  dire£lion  of  the  declivity.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  fink  at  one  end 
and  rife  at  the  other,  and  its  furface  will  reft  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  a  O  e,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle 
O.  This  cannot  be  unlefs  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
of  perpendicular  defeent  and  afeent  of  the  vertical  co¬ 
lumns,  but  alfo  a  real  motion  of  tranflation  fronvK  to¬ 
wards  L.  It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  {kill  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  motion  of  each  particle.  Newton 
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did  not  attempt  it  in  his  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of  Theory, 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  all  neceflary  here.  We  may,  how- 
ever,  acquire  a  very  diftindl  notion  of  its  general  effeft. 

Let  OP<£  be  a  vertical  plane  paffmg  through  the  middle 
point  O.  It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  P£),  fuch 
as  P,  is  prefled  in  the  dire&ion  £XD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  Angle  row  of  particles,  whofe  length 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH  and  FG. 

The  force  a£ling  on  the  particle  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  r=AC — ED.  Now 
if  0(^,  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  fame  ratio,  fo  that 
all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  See.  may  be  fimilar, 
we  fee  that  the  force  arifing  folely  from  the  declivity, 
and  a£ling  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OO,  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  depth  under  the  furface,  and  that  the  row 
of  particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  &c.  which  is  to  be  mo¬ 
ved  by  it,  is  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  it  un- 
queftionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  fame  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  0£)  tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  in  the  inftant  immediately' 
fucceeding,  all  thefe  particles  would  be  found  again  in 
a  vertical  plane  indefinitely  near  to  0£>  \  and  if  we 
fum  up  the  forces,  we  ftiall  find  them  the  fame  as  if  0£) 
were  the  opening  of  a  fiuice,  having  the  water  on  the 
fide  of  D  {landing  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  fide  {landing  at  the  height  AC.  This  refult  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hafty  theory  of 
Guglielmini.  He  confiders  each  particle  in  as 

urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth, 
it  is  true  j  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recolle£ls  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  oppofite  preflure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  which  is  not  balanced  muft  be  diftributed 
among  a  row  of  particles  which  varies  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  with  itfelf.  When  thefe  two  circumftances  are 
negle&ed,  the  refult  muft  be  incompatible  with  obfer- 
vation.  When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  intQ  the 
account  of  preflure,  it  is  evident  that  the  furface  may" 
be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  ihould  obtain 
in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  Hoping  furface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini’s  profeffed  theory,  and 
what  he  highly  values  himfelf  on.  He  announces  this 
difeovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  fays  he,  that,  the  great  rivers  are  not 
ftagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep¬ 
tible  declivity  of  furface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they 
are  Ihallower.  This  principle  is  the  bafis  of  his  impro¬ 
ved  theory  of  rivers,  and  is  infilled  on  at  great  length 
by  all  the  fubfequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  ufe  of  it,  We  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
rivers  given  in  the  great  Enciyclopedie  of  Paris,  and  ia 
an  article  having  the  fignature  (O)  of  D’Alembert. 

We  have  been  very  anxious  to  fhow  the  faifity  of  this- 
principle,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  a  mere  fubterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the 
mathematical  theory  which  he  had  fo  haftily  taken  from 
Newton  or  Galileo  \  and  we  think  that  we  have  fecu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  mified  by  it,  when  we  {how 
that  this  energy  muft  be  equally  operative  when  the  fur¬ 
face  is  on  a  dead  level.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evi¬ 
dent.  We  ftiall  fee  by  and  bye,  that  deep  waters,  when 
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Theory,  in  a&ual  motion,  have  an  energy  not  to  be  found  in 
(hallow  running  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  that  motion  :  but  this  is  not  a  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  j  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate 
refult  of  principles,  not  vaguely  conceived  and  indi- 
ftin&ly  exprefled,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,  but  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  appreciable  with  the  greateft  precifion,  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lofe  as  much  momentum  in  furmounting  any  ob- 
flacle-  as  (mail  ones,  they  lofe  but  a  fmall  portion  of 
their  velocity.  At  prefent,  employed  only  in  confider- 
ing  the  progrefllve  motion  of  an  open  dream,  whofe 
furface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  fee  that 
fuch  a  motion  mull  obtain,  and  that  we  fee  that 
there  are  propelling  forces  ;  and  that  thofe  forces 
arife  folely  from  the  want  of  a  level  furface,  or  from 
the  (lope  of  the  furface  ;  and  that,  with  refpeCl  to  any 
one  particle,  the  force  aCting  on  it  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns 
(one  on  each  fide  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it. 
Were  the  furface  level,  there  would  be  no  motion  ;  if  it 
is  not  level,  there  will  be  motion  )  and  this  motion  will 
be  proportional  to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of 
the  furface  :  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether  the  bottom 
be  level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  fhape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
motion  of  rivers  depends  entirely  on  the  fope  of  the  fur - 
face. 

The  SLOPE  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  exprefled  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  of 
its  extremities  ,  we  muft  alfo  confider  its  length  :  and 
the  meafure  of  the  (lope  muft  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
the  fame  while  the  declivity  is  the  fame.  It  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  the  fame  over  the  whole  x>f  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  (hall  anfwer  thefe  conditions  exa&ly,  if  w'e 
take  for  the  meafure  of  a  (lope  the  fra&ion  which  ex- 
preffes  the  elevation  of  one  extremity  above  the  other 

divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.  Thus  —  ^  will 

39  exprefs  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

When  it  If  the  water  met  with  no  refiftance  from  the  bed  in 
is  uniform  wHch  it  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhefion  to  its  (ides  and  bot- 
tnce^  "  tom’  and  ^  *ts  fluidity  werc  its  gravity  W'ould 

equal  to  accelerate  its  courfe  continually,  and  the  earth  and  its 
the  accele-  inhabitants  would  be. deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
rating  force,  which  they  derive  from  its  numberlefs  dreams.  They 
would  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 
foon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  and  ufelefs.  No  foil 
could  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  torrents  ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  render  them  a  deftroying 
fcourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  bed,  and  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluid,  be¬ 
come  a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  fets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity.  In  this  manner  the  fri&icn  on  the  (ides, 
which,  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  mafs,  and  the  very  adhefion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  each  other,  and  to  the  (ides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  caufes  which  make  the  refiftances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  j  fo  that  the  refiflances  augmenting  with 
the  velocities,  come  at  laft  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  the  velocity  now  acquired  is  preferred, 
and  the  motion  becomes  uniform,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increafe,  unlefs  fome  change  (ucceeds 
either  in  the  (lope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arifes  the  fecond  maxim  in  the  motion  of  rivers, 
% 
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that  when  a  fream  moves  uniformly,  the  ref  fence  is  equal  rheCiI>  ; 
to  the  accelerating  force .  y 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pafs 
over  the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion,  which 
is  a  matter  of  (peculative  curiofity,  and  confider  the 
motion  in  a  date  of  permanency,  depending  on  the  head 
of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and  the 
expence  j  fo,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
rivers,  we  confider  the  (lope,  the  traiifverfe  (eClion  or 
area  of  the  ftream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence.  It  will-  be  convenient  to  affix  precife  meanings 
to  the  terms  which  we  (hall  employ. 

The  section  of  a  ftream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per-  Terms  pre* 
pendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  general  motion.  cifely  ex- 

The  refiftances  arife  ultimately  from  the  a&ion  of  the  plained* 
water  cn  the  internal  furface  of  the  channel,  and  muft 
be  proportional  (c ceteris  paribus )  to  the  extent  of  the 
aClion.  Therefore  if  we  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  this 
feClion,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  pafling  water, 

•we  (hall  have  a  meafure  of  the  extent  of  this  a&ion.  In 
a  pipe,  circular  or  prifmatical,  the  whole  circumference 
is  aCled  on  }  but  in  a  river  or  canal  ACD()  (fig.  6.) 
the  horizontal  line  a  O  e,  which  makes  the  upper  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  feCHon  a  CD  is  free  from  all  aClion.  The 
aClion  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  CD,  D  e . 

We  (hall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  'the  BORBER  of  the  fee- 
tion. 

The  mean  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  whole 
fe&ion,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  lolid  equal 
to  the  expence  of  the  ftream.  This  velocity  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  ftream,  and 
we  do  not  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  eftablifh  an  empirical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex¬ 
periments  and  palpable  dcdu&ions  from  them j  and  fince 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
ftreams  which  (hall  have  a  precifion  fufficient  for  (uch 
an  important  purpofe — it  would  be  a  mod  defirablc 
thing  to  demonftrate  an  exa£l  analogy  between  the 
mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  refiftance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers  ;  for  in  thofe  we  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  all  the  defired  accuracy,  and  admit¬ 
ting  precife  meafures,  but  we  can  make  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  that  are  almoft  impra&icable  in  rivers.  We 
can  increafe  the  (lope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  pofttion,  and  we  can  employ  every  defired  de¬ 
gree  of  preflure,  fo  as  to  afcertain  its  effeCl  on  the  ve¬ 
locity  in  degrees  which  open  dreams  will  not  admit. 

The  Chevalier  de  Buat  has  mod  happily  fucceeded  in 
this  demonftration  \  and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune 
and  his  penetration  have  done  fo  much  fervice  to  practi¬ 
cal  fcience.  ^ 

Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through  The  accele- 
which  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  prelfure  or  head  raiion  and 
DA.  This  head  is  the  moving  powder  }  and  it  may  be  refi(*ance 
conceived  as  confiding  of  two  parts,  performing  two  horizontal  ^ 
diftinCt  offices.  One  of  them  is  employed  in  imprefi  tub^  n 
fmg  on  the  water  that  velocity  with  which  it  a&uallyYig,^, 
moves  in  the  tube.  Were  there  no  obftru&ions  to  this 
motion,  no  greater  head  would  be  wanted  5  but  there 
are  obffruClions  arifing  from  friClion,  adhefion,  and 
vifeidity.  This  requiies  force.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  reft  of  the  head  of  w  ater  in  the  refervoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  appropriation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  whkfr  will  anfwer.  Suppofe  E  to  be 
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Theory.  the  point  of  partition,  fo  that  DE  U  the  head  nectfi- 

— v -  f2ry  for  impreiliiig  the  actual  velocity  on  the  water 

(a  head  or  preiilue  which  has  a  relation  to  tlie  form  or 
circumitance  of  the  entry,  and  the  contraction  which 
takes  place  there).  The  reft  EA  is  wholly  employed 
in  overcoming  the  fimultaneous  refiftances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  equilibrio 
with  this  refinance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 
and  having  the  fame  degree  of  polilh  or  roughnefs  ;  and 
if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  fiich  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C — we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  in  both  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  fame 
expence  •,  for  the  moving  force  in  the  Hoping  pipe  EC 
is  compofed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC  }  but  this  re¬ 
lative  weight,  by  which  alone  it  defeends  along  the  in¬ 
clined  pipe  EC,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  KA  of  the  fame  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  refinances 
therefore  the  velocities  and  difeharges  will  alfo  be  e- 
qual. 

This  is  not  only  the  cafe  on  the  whole,  but  alfo  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  relative  weigh t  of  any  part  of 
it  EK  is  precifely  in  equilibrio  with  the  refiltances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  the  lame  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  reliftance 
has  to  the  whole  refidance.  Therefore  (and  this  is  the 
tnqft  important  circurnfance ,  and  the  hajis  of  the  whole 
theory )  the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  ffiorter,  or  may  be 
lengthened  to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in 
the  velocity  or  expence,  fo  long  as  the  propelling  head 
X)E  remains  the  fame. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA,  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in* 
creafe  the  refidance  without  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  mull  therefore  be  dimlnifh- 
ed  ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  produced  by 
a  fmaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  if  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length  at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  AG,,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  muft  difeover 
the  diminilhed  velocity  with  which  the  water  now 
a  (dually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  muft  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  imprefting  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  iufert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  fame  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes 
will  now  be  the  fame  (a). 
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a  horizontal  pipe  AB  Theci 
would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  AB, 

A'B  (fig.  8.).  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we or 
lee  that  D  C  is  the  whole  head  or  propelling  preffure  inclined 
for  either  pipe  A±B  or  A'B  \  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne-  pipe- 
c diary  for  the  adlual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  neceffary  Eg  8. 
for  balancing  the  refinances  \  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the 
fame  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  fame  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  will  have  the  fame  velocity  j  and  its  in¬ 
clination  being  thus  determined,  it  will  have  the  fame 
velocity  and  expence  whatever  be  its  length.  43 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  Analogy 
or  doping,  may  be  referred  to  or  fubftituted  for  the  ^hefe^Tes 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whole  head  of  water,  Anvers3 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  productive  of  the  nClual  gemonftra- 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  ted  by  De 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  refidance  :  we  Suat* 
may  therefore  confider  this  laft  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  dope  are  uniform  or  conftant,  and  the 
current  in  a  ftate  of  permanency  }  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclufion,  that  pipes  and 
open  dreams,  when  in  a  dale  of  permanency,  perfe&ly 
refemble  each  other  in  the  circumdar.ces  which  are  the 
immediate  caufes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  dream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual 
tranfverle  fe&ion  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal¬ 
pably  evident  if  poffible,  let  us  confider  a  doping  cy¬ 
lindrical  pipe,  the  current  of  which  is  in  a  date  of  per¬ 
manency.  We  can  conceive  it  as  confiding  of  two 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Thefe  are  run¬ 
ning  together  at  an  equal  pace  )  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  feparating  plane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affeCting  each  others  motions  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  prefiing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  dire&ion  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  afteCHng  the  velocity  ;  and  we  Ihall  fee 
prefently,  that  although  the  lower  fide  of  the  pipe  bears 
fomewhat  more  preffure  than  the  other,  the  refiftances 
are  not  changed.  (Indeed  this  odds  of  preffure  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need 
not  be  confidered  at  prefent  *,  and  we  may  fuppofe 
the  pipe  fo  fmall  or  fo  far  below  the  furface,  that  this 
ffiall  be  infenfible).  Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  an 
indant  the  upper  half  cylinder  is  annihilated  :  We 
then  have  an  open  dream  ;  and  every  circumdance 
of  accelerating  force  and  of  refidance  remains  precifely 
as  it  was.  The  motion  mud  therefore  continue  as  it 

did; 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  diftribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
preffure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  mod  extenfive  influence  in  every  queftion  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occafion  give  him  didinCl  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  feems  to  be, 
it  has  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjeCt.  Lecchi,  in  his  Hydraulics  publifhed  in  1766, 
aferibes  fomething  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  *,  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  paffage  quoted,  only  fpeaks  of  the  partition 
of  preffure  in  the  indant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  fays  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiefeent 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  preffure  (now  diminilhed)  on  the 
fides  of  the  veffel.  Bernoulli,  Boffut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  diftribution  in  exprefs  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  fuccefflve  orifices  •,  and  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  before  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Buat  faw  that  the  refidance  arifing  from  fri&ion  required  a  fimilar  partition  of  the  predure  }  but  though 
we  ftiould  call  this  good  fortune,  we  muft  aferibe  to  his  great  fagacity  and  juftnefs  of  conception  the  beautiful 
ufe. that  he  has  made  of  it :  “ fuurn  cuique ,M 
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did  ;  and  in  this  ftate  the  only  accelerating  force  is  the 
{lope  of  the  furface.  The  demonft  ration  therefore  is 
complete. 

From  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonings  we  draw  a 
general  and  important  conclufion,  41  f  hat  the  fame 
pipe  will  be  fufceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preferve  uniform  to  any  diftance,  according  as  it 
lias  different  inclinations  ;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  lt- 
fel£  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  diftance 
whatever  ;  and  this  velocity  increafes  continually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  law,  to  be  difcovered  by  theory  or  ex¬ 
periment,  as  the  pofition  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be¬ 
ing  horizontal  till  it  becomes  vertical ;  in  which  pofition 
it  has  the  greateft  uniform  velocity  poflible  relative  to  its 
inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone. 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  TRAIN,  or  the  rate 
of  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  in* the  theory  of  hydraulics  ;  for  by  experi¬ 
ment  we  can  find  the  train  of  any  pipe.  It  is  in  train 
when  an  increafe  of  length  makes  no  change  in  the  ve¬ 
locity.  If  lengthening  the  pipe  increafes  the  velocity, 
the  (lope  of  the  pi£e  is  too  great,  and  vice  verfa .  And 
having  difcovered  the  train  of  a  pipe*  and  obferved  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  productive  of  this  ve¬ 
locity  with  the  contraction  at  the  entry,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  head,  that  is  the  (lope  (for  this  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  EA),  is  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  to  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If 
we  change  only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  meafure  of  the 
new  refiftance  relative  to  the  velocity  ;  and  thus  difco- 
ver  the  law  of  relation  between  the  refiftance  and  ve¬ 
locity.  Then,  changing  only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
we  get  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  relative  to  the  dia¬ 
meter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigious  number,  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  and  colleCled  by  Buat,  and  which  we 
{hall  not  repeat,  but  only  give  the  refuits  of  the  diffe* 
rent  parts  of  his  inveftigation. 

We  may  exprefs  the  Hope  of  a  pipe  by  the  fymbol 

i,  1  being  an  inch  for  inftance,  and  s  being  the  flant 

s 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a 
declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 
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the  refiftance  to  the  motion  of  any  column  of  water  is  Theory.  ^ 
equal  to  the  weight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the '  v  a 

fraCtion  -,  \Vhich  expre fifes  its  flope. 


,  or 


But 


order 


inches,  has  its  flope  =  gg^,  -  5?6o 

to  obtain  the  hydraulic  Hope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
heights  of  the  refervoir  and  place  of  difeharge  being 
given,  we  muft  fubtraCl  from  the  difference  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  neceffary  for  propelling  the 
water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V,  which  it  is 

fuppofed  aClually  to  have.  This  is  The  remain¬ 

der  d  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  height  of  the  declivity, 
which  is  to  be  diftributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  flope  is  then  j ,  == 

There  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
flope,  which  the  reader  fhould  make  very  familiar  to  his 
thoughts.  It  expreffes  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  whole  column  which  is  in  motion  and  the  weight  jt  woum  urge  it 
which  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  refiftance  5  and 

I 
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We  come  now  to  confider  more  particularly  the  re-^.S 
fiftances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motion  to  3aftateof 
ftate  of  uniformity.  If  we  confider  the  reftftances  uniformity, 
which  arife  from  a  caufe  analogous  to  friClion,  we  fee 
that  they  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the 
water.  What  we  call  the  refiftance  is  the  diminution 
of  a  motion  which  would  have  obtained  but  for  thele 
reftftances;  and  the  beft  way  we  have  of  meafuring 
them  is  by  the  force  which  we  muft  employ  in  order  to 
keep  up  or  reftore  this  motion.  We  eftimate  this  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  progreffive  velocity,  which  we  meafure  by  the 
expence  of  water  in  a  given  time.  We  judge  the  velo¬ 
city  to  diminifh,  when  the  quantity  difeharged  diminifties ; 
yet  it  may  be  other  wife,  and  probably  is  otherwife.  The 
abfolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  particles, 
may  even  be  increafed  ;  but  many  of  the  motions,  being 
tranfverfe  to  the  general  direction,  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  this  dire£tion  may  be  lefs,  while  the  fum  of  the 
abfolute  motions  of  all  the  particles  may  be  greater. 

When  we  increafe  the  general  velocity,  it  is  not  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  impulfes  on  all  the  inequali¬ 
ties  are  increafed  in  this  proportion  ;  and  the  number  of 
particles  thus  impelling  and  defle&ed  at  the  fame  time 
will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  whole  quan¬ 
tity  therefore  of  thefe  ufelefs  and  loft  motions  will  in¬ 
creafe  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the 
force  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  motion  will  do  fo  al- 
fo ;  that  is,  the  reftftances  fhould  increafe  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities. 

Or  if  we  confider  the  reftftances  as  arifing  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo¬ 
tions  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  tides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  meafured  by  the  forces  neceffary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  curvilineal  motions ;  then,  becaufe  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame  whatever  are  the  velocities,  the 
deflecting  forces  will  be  as  the  {quares  of  the  velocities  ; 
but  thefe  deflecting  forces  are  preffures,  propagated  from 
the  parts  urged  on  preffed  by  the  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  thefe  external  preffures  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydroftatics.  Therefore  the  preffures  or  forces 
neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  velocities  are  as  the  fquares 
of  thefe  velocities  ;  and  they  are  our  only  meafures.  of 
the  reftftances  which  muft  be  confidered  as  following 
the  fame  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore  we  take  oT 
the  nature  of  thefe  reftftances,  we  are  led  to  confider 
them  as  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

We  may  therefore  exprefs  the  reftftances  by  the  fyirt- 

bol  — ,  m  being  fome  number  to  be  difcovered  by  ex- 
m 

periment.  Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  refiftance  may  be  the  1  oooth  . 

V* 

part  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  R  =r  ■ 


1000 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  on 
any  particle,  ~  will  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 

down  the  pipe  whofe  flope  is  — .  There¬ 

fore, 


RIVER. 
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Expen- 


fore,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 
the  accelerating  force,  and  the  refiftance,  we  (hall  have 

V*  g  _ 

“rrj,  and  V  s  =  \/mg;  that  is,  the  product  of 

the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  root  of 
the  Hope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the 
Hope,  is  a  conftant  quantity  sf  mg  for  any  given  pipe  3 
and  the  primary  formula  for  all  the  uniform  velocities 

f  .  .  v' mg 

01  one  pipe  is  Vr  — r-2-. 

\/  s 


Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 
merits  and  found,  that  even  with  refpeCl  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
ofD^Buat  ^aS  un^orm  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could 
refpedting £>*ve  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
thefe  refift-  prefs  the  velocity  in  every  cafe  whatever  3  but  this 
ances,  &c.  would  be  too  empirical.  The  chief  fleps  of  his  very  fa- 
gacious  inveftigation  are  inftruClive.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  mention  them  briefly,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  3  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  inftru&ion  which  they  convey  is  not 
abftrad  fpeculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
muft  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  although  Mr  Buat’s  dedu&ions  from  them  fhould 
prove  falfe. 

He  found,  in  the  firft  place,  that  in  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel  the  produCl  of  V  and  V  s  increafed  as  V  s  increa- 
fed  ;  that  is,  the  velocities  increafed  fafler  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  dope,  or  the  refiftances  did  not  in- 
creafe  as  fad  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  faid  on  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of  duids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  fpeaking  of  bellows. 
They  will  there  fee  very  valid  reafons  (we  apprehend) 
for  thinking  that  the  redftances  muft  increafe  more  flow- 
ly  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  j*  is  not  equal  to  a 
conftant  quantity  mg,  it  becomes  neceftary  to  inve- 
ftigatc  fome  quantity  depending  on  sj s,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  fome  fcnClion  of  sj  s ,  which  fhall  render 
yy/  mg  a  conftant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  fun&ion 
of  s,  fo  that  we  fhall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 

conftant  quantity  mg,  or  equal  to  the  ac¬ 

tual  velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  after  many  trials  and  refle&ions,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  correfponded  with  a  vaft  variety  of  dopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almoft  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greateft  velocities  which 
•could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe  3 
and  when  fhe  compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very 
difcemible  relation  between  the  refiftances  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  fe&ion  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  fame  dope,  and  the  fame  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greateft  in  the  channel  which 
had  the  greateft  feCtion  relative  to  its  border.  This 
may  reafonably  be  expe&cd.  The  refiftances  arife 
from  the  mutual  a&ion  of  the  water  and  this  border. 
The  water  immediately  contiguous  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  fo  on.  .It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity, 
4and  the  dope,  be  the  fame,  the  diminution  of  this  velo- 
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city  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is  to  be  ftiared  among 
a  greater  number  of  particles  3  that  is,  as  the  area  of 
the  feClion  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  diminution  of  the  general  or  medium  ve¬ 
locity  muft  be  lefs  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  fquare 
one  of  the  fame  area,  becaufe  the  border  of  its  feclion 
is  lefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  refiftance  of  each  particle 
is  in  the  direCl  proportion  of  the  whole  refiftance,  and 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  which 
receive  equal  fhares  of  it.  It  is  therefore  dire&ly  as  the 
border,  and  inverfely  as  the  feClion.  Therefore  in  the 
V* 

expredion  —  which  we  have  given  for  the  refiftance, 

the  quantity  tn  cannot  be  conftant,  except  in  the  fame 
channel  3  and  in  different  channels  it  muft  vary  along 
with  the  relation  of  the  feClion  to  its  border,  becaufe  the 
refiftances  diminifh  in  proportion  as  this  relation  in- 
creafes. 

Without  attempting  to  difeover  this  relation  by  theo¬ 
retical  examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  difeever  it  by 
a  comparifon  of  experiments.  But  this  required  fome 
manner  of  flaring  this  proportion  between  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  fedion  and  the  augmentation  of  its  bor¬ 
der.  . 

His  ftatement  is  this :  He  reduces  every  feclion  to 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  the  fame  area,  and 
having  its  bafe  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into 
a  flraight  line.  The  produCl  of  this  bafe  by  the  height 
of  the  re&anglo  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fee- 
tion.  Therefore  this  height  will  be  a  representative  of 
this  variable  ratio  of  the  feClion  to  its  border  (we  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a  furface  and 
a  line  :  but  the  ratio  of  feclion  to  feClion  is  different 
from  that  of  border  to  bolder  3  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
thefe  ratios  which  is  thus  exprefled  by  the  height  ot 
this  reClangle).  If  S  be  the  feClion,  and  B  the  border, 
3 

-j-  is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  this  reCl- 

angle.  Every  feCrion  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 
a  reClangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 
the  HYDRAULIC  MEAN  DEPTH  of  the  feClion,  and  may  be 
expreiTed  by  the  fymbol  d .  (Buat  calls  it  the  mean  ra¬ 
dius).  If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If 
the  feClion  is  a  reClangle,  whofe  width  is  w,  and  height 

k ,  the  mean  depth  is  general,  if  q  re¬ 

prefen  t  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  reClangular 
canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  n  —,  we  (hall 

have  d  rr-  W-~,  or  d : 
q  +  2 

Now,  fince  the  refiftances  muft  augment  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  border  to  the  feClion  augments,  m  in  the  for- 

V2  g  _ _ 

r  —  and  V  mg  muft  follow  the  pro- 


mulas  ■ 


mg 


portions  of  d,  and  the  quantity  m  g  muft  be  propor¬ 

tional  to  a/  d  for  different  channels,  and 

be  a  conftant  quantity  in  every  cafe. 
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Our  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  fpecious 
obje&ion  to  the  clofe  dependence  of  the  refinance  on 
the  extent  of  the  border  ^  and  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  a  double  border  did  net  cccafion  a  double  refin¬ 
ance,  unlefs  the  preffure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  fame. 
For  it  may  be  naturally  (and  it  is  generally)  fuppofed, 
that  the  refinance  will  be  greater  when  the  preffure.  is 
greater.  The  friction  or  refiftance  analogous  to  fric¬ 
tion  may  therefore  be  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  fides  }  but  M.  d’Alembert  and 
many  others  have  demonftrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  fame  whatever  be  the  preffures. 
This  might  ffrve  to  juftlfy  our  ingenious  author  ;  but  he 
was  determined  to  reft  every  thing  on  experiment.  He 
therefore  made  an  experiment  on  the  ofcillation  of  water 
dilation  of  in  fyphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  following 
water  in  form,  which  is  affe&ed  by  the  fame  circumftances,  and 
is  fufceptible  of  much  greater  precifion,  and  of  more 
extenfive  and  important  application. 

The  two  veffels  ABCD,  abed  (fig.  9.)  were  con- 
nedted  by  the  fyphon  EFG^jG*,  which  turned  round  in 
the  fhort  tubes  E  and  e ,  without  allowing  any  water  to 
efcape  \  the  axes  of  thefe  tubes  being  in  one  flraight 
line.  The  veffels  were  about  10  inches  deep,  and  the 
branches  FG,  fg  of  the  fyphon  were  about  five  feet 
long.  The  veffels  were  fet  on  two  tables  of  equal 
height,  and  (the  hole  e  being  flopped)  the  veffel  ABCD, 
and  the  whole  fyphon,  were  filed  with  water,  and  water 
was  poured  into  the  veffel  abed  till  it  flood  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height*  LM.  The  fyphon  was  then  turned  into  a 
horizontal  pofition,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of  c ,  and 
the  time  carefully  noted  which  the  water  employed  in 
rifmg  to  the  level  HK  h  h  in  both  veffels.  The  whole 
apparatus  was  now  inclined,  fo  that  the  water  ran  back 
into  ABCD.  The  fyphon  was  now  put  in  a  vertical 
pofition,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated. — No  fenfible 
or  regular  difference  was  obferved  in  the  time.  Yet  in 
this  experiment  the  preffure  on  the  part  Gg  of  the  fy¬ 
phon  was  more  than  fix  times  greater  than  before.  As 
it  was  thought  that  the  fri&ion  on  this  fmall  part  (only 
fix  inches)  was  too  fmall  a  portion  of  the  whole  obftruc- 
tion,  various  additional  cbflru6lions  were  put  into  this 
part  of  the  fyphon,  and  it  was  even  lengthened  to  nine 
feet  ;  but  flill  no  remarkable  difference  was  obferved. 
It  was  even  thought  that  the  times  were  lefs  when  the 
fyphon  was  vertical. 

Thus  M.  De  Buat’s  opinion  is  completely  juftified  j 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  affert,  that  the  refiflance  de- 

pends  chief-  nd$  cbJefl  on  the  relation  between  the  feftion  and 
iy  on  the  r  J  . — 

relation  be-  ...  ,  ,  *>J  mg 

tween  the  its  border  j  and  that  ^ d 
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tity. 

To  afeertain  this  point  was  the  objeft  of  the  next  fe- 
ries  of  experiments  :  to  fee  whether  this  quantity  was 
really  conflant,  and,  if  not,  to  difeover  the  law  of  its 
variation,  and  the  phyfical  circumftances  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  variations,  and  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dered  as  their  caufes.  A  careful  comparifon  of  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  fame  Hope, 
and  with  very  different  channels  and  velocities,  fhowed 
that  sj mg  did  not  follow  the  proportion  of  ^/d,  nor 
of  any  power  of  ^ fd \  This  quantity  \/mg  increafed 
by  fmaller  degrees  in  proportion  as  ^fd  was  greater. 


E  R. 


Part  L 


In  very  great  beds  sjmg  was  nearly  proportional  to  Theo17’ 
tjd,  but  in  fmaller  channels,  the  velocities  diminifhed 
much  more  than  *Jd  did.  Cafting  about  for  fome  way 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  confidered,  that  'fome  ap¬ 
proximation  at  lead  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from 
~d  fome  conftant  fmall  quantity.  This  is  evident : 

For  fuch  a  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effeft 
when  \f~d  is  great,  and  its  effect  will  increafe  rapidly 
when  >J~d  is  very  fmall.  He  therefore  tried*  various 
values  for  this  fubtra&ion,  and  compared  the  refults 
with  the  former  experiments  *,  and  he  tound,  that  if  in 


every  cafe  >J d  be  diminiftied  by  one*tenth  of  an  inch, 
the  calculated  difeharges  would  agree  very  exactly  with 
the  experiment.  Therefore,  inflead  of  </,  he  makes 
ufe  of  U7l — 0.1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro- 
f -  ^  1  ,  sfmg 

portional  to  \J mg7  or  finds  that  18  a  con- 

flant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  fo.  It  varied  from  297 
to  287  in  all  feflions  from  that  of  a  very  fmall  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  feftions  of  canals 


U  flill  more,  but  never  was  lefs 


than  256.  ,  . 

This  refult  is  very  agreeable  to  the  moft  diftinCl  no-The  refill* 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  a&ions  of  the  agreeable 
water  and  its  bed.  We  fee,  that  when  the  motion 
water  is  obftrudlcd  by  a  folid  body,  which  defle6ls  the 
pafting  filaments,  the  difturbance  does  not  extend  to  a<ftion  of 
any  confiderable  diftance  on  the  two  Tides  of  the  body,  water  and 
In  like  manner,  the  fmall  disturbances,  and  impercep- its  bed, 
tible  curvilineal  motions,  wrhich  are  occafioned  by  the 
infinitefimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  muft  extend  to 
a  very  fmall  diftance  indeed  from  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual. adhe- 
fion  or  attraction  of  water  for  the  folid  bodies  which 
are  moiftened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  fmall  diftance  ; 
which  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all  cafes. 

Mr  Buat  obferved,  that  a  furface  of  23  fquare  inches, 
applied  to  the  furface  of  ftagnant  water,  lifted  1601 
grains ;  another  of  5^-  fqudre  inches  lifted  365  :  this  was 
at  the  rate  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  high.  ISow  this  ef¬ 
fect  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contraClion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  The  water  may  be  conceived 
as  nearly  ftagnant  to  this  fmall  diftance  from  the  border 
of  the  feClion.  Or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  progreflive  velocity  occafioned  by  the 
friaion  and  adhefion  of  the  fides,  decreafes  very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  fides,  and  ceafes  to  be  fenfible  at 

a  very  fmall  diftance.  . ,  .  1  S> 

The  writer  of  this  article  verified  this  by  a  very  fimple  ancj  con , 
and  inftruaive  experiment.  He  was  making  experiments  firmed  by 
on  the  produaion  of  vortices,  in  the  manner  fuggefted  by  expert- 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whirling  a  very  accurate  andmen  • 
ftnoothly  poliftied  cylinder  in  water  j  and  he  found  that 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  furrounding  w^ater  was  confined 
to  an  exceeding  fmall  diftance  from  the  cylinder,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  revolutions  that  it  was  fenfible 
even  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch.  We  may,  by  the 
way,  fuggeft  this  as  the  beft  form  of  experiments  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  refiftances  of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by 
the  whirling  cylinder  in  the  ftagnant  water  is  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  motion  io ft  Dy  water  patting  along  a 

turtace 
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Theory,  furface  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  fame  velo- 
'  city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  juftified  in  confidering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  the  fe&ion  of  the  dream  as  thus  dimi- 
nifhed  by  cutting  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  and  fuppofmg  that  the  motion  and  dif- 
charge  is  the  fame  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  fe&ion  were  diminilhed  by  a  fmall  quantity,  nearly 
condant.  We  fee,  too,  that  the  effect  of  this  mud  be 
infenfible  in  great  canals  and  rivers  j  fo  that,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  its  quantity  is  bed  ascertained  by  experiments  made 
with  fmall  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 
effeft  of  vifeidity  is  mod  fenfible  in  great  maffes  of  wa- 
ter  in  dow  motion,  and  is  almod  infenfible  in  fmall 
pipes,  fo  as  not  to  didurb  thefe  experiments.  We 
may  therefore  affume  297  as  the  general  value  of 

Jmg 
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Since  we  have 
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we  have  alfo 


88209 


(Jd~  O.I)1,  = 


m  _  d — O.I*  _ 

g  ’  362 

243.7  (.s/d — O.x)*.  This  we  may  exprefs  by 

n  (\fd — 0.1)*.  And  thus,  when  we  have  expreded 

V*  ... 

the  effeft  of  fri&ion  by  — ,  the  quantity  m  is  vari- 
m 

V* 

able,  and  its  general  value  is  —7 — jzz - ;  ;n  which 

0  <^-0-0 
n  is  an  invariable  abdraft  number  equal  to  243.7,  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  reddance  which  water  fudains 
from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intenfity. 

And,  ladly,  fince  m-=zn(*Jd — 0.1)*,  we  have 
mgzz  sj n g  (\/^“0*I)>  a?d  the  expreflion  of 
the  velocity  V,  which  water  acquires  and  maintains 
along  any  channel  whatever,  now  becomes  V  ~ 

JnHJj-QA)'  Qr  897_(^-°-Ot  in  wHcU 
X  X 

X  is  alfo  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  dope 
of  the  furface  or  channel,  and  expreding  the  accelera¬ 
ting  force  which,  in  the  cafe  of  water  in  train,  is  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  reddances  expreded  by  the  numerator  of 
the  fra&ion. 

Having  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  afeertaining  the  va¬ 
riations  of  reddance,  let  us  accompany  M.  Buat  in  his 
invedigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expreded  by  the 
value  of  X. 

Experience,  in  perfe&  agreement  with  any  didtnft 
opinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  fubject,  had  already 
lhowed  him,  that  the  reddances  increafed  in  a  dowser 
ratio  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  or  that 
the  velocities  increafed  flower  than  sj  s.  Therefore, 
s/  ”gl^d—Q.i) 

X 

A 

channel,  we  may  exprefs  thus,  V  we  mud  admit 


in  the  formula  V=- 


which,  for  one 
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mud  increafe  as  j^/  s  diminifhes.  Thefe  condh v 
tions  are  ncceffary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 
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that  X  is  fendbly  equal  to  s  when  the  dope  is  very 
fmall  or  j*  very  great.  But,  that  we  may  accurately 
exprefs  the  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  dope  augments, 
we  mud  have  X  greater  than  s ;  and  moreover, 


the  formula  V  rr  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

X 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  dope,  we 
mud  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipes, 
becaufe  open  canals  will  not  furnidi  us  with  indances  of 
exa6l  trains  with  great  dopes  and  velocities.  We 

can  make  pipes  vertical.  In  this  cafe  —  is  and  the 

si 

velocity  is  the  greated  poffible  for  a  train  by  the  a£lion 
of  gravity  :  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  than  this 
by  increafing  the  head  of  water  beyond  what  produces 
the  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  CA  lo* 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube, 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  train.  The  dope  is  1,  and 
the  full  Weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precife 

meafure  of  the  reddance.  The  value  of  confidered 

s 

as  a  dope,  is  now  a  maximum  *,  but,  confidered  as  ex¬ 
preding  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  the  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  re- 
fidance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  j  it  may  furpafs  uni¬ 
ty,  and  s  may  be  lefs  than  1.  For  if  the  veffel  be  filled 
to  E,  the  head  of  water  is  increafed,  and  will  produce 
a  greater  velocity,  and  this  will  produce  a  greater  rc- 
fidance.  The  velocity  being  now  greater,  the  head 
EF  which  imparts  it  mud  be  greater  than  CA.  But  it 
will  not  be  equal  to  EA,  becaufe  the  uniform  velocities 
are  found  to  increafe  fader  than  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
preffures.  This  is  the  general  fa&.  Therefore  F  is 
above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  FB,  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  overcome  the  reddance,  is  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  column  AB  in  motion.  In  fuch  cafes, 

therefore,  greater  than  unity,  is  a  fort  of  fi&itious 

(lope,  and  only  reprefents  the  proportion  of  the  reddance 
to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column.  This  proportion 
may  furpafs  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite :  For  fuppofing  the  head  of 
water  infinite  ;  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and  we 
deduft  from  the  whole  height  the  height  correfponding 
to  this  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  infinite  head, 
the  meafure  of  an  infinite  reddance  produced  by  a  finite 
velocity.  This  does  not  accord  with  the  obferved  law 
of  the  velocities,  where  the  reddances  a£lually  do  not 
increafe  as  fad  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  There¬ 
fore  an  infinite  head  would  have  produced  an. infinite 
velocity,  in  oppodtion  to  the  reddances :  taking  off  the 
head  of  the  tube,  competent  to  this  velocity,  at  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  tube,  which  head  would  alfo  be  infinite,  the 
remainder  would  in  all  probability  be  finite,  balancing 
a  finite  reddance. 

Therefore  the  value  of  j*  may  remain  finite,  although 
the  velocity  be  infinite  5  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
cleared  notions  of  the  reddances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  mud  find  a  value  of  X 
which  will  anfwer  all  thefe  conditions.  2.  It  mud  be 
fendbly  proportional  to  s ,  while  t  is  great.  It  muff 
always  be  lefs  than  s.  3.  It  muff  deviate  from  the 
proportion  of  z^/7,  fo  much  the  more  as  ^/T  is  fmaller. 

H  2  4.  It 
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4.  It  mud  not  vanifh  when  the  velocity  is  infinite. 

1  5.  It  muft  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  flope. 

We  (hall  underftand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X  bet¬ 
ter  by  reprefenting  by  lines  the  quantities  concerned  in 
forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exaflly  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
xi*  the  (lopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (fig.  II.) 
between  its  affymptotes  MA,  AB,  would  reprefent 

j ^  _ _ 

the  equation  V  zz  — - — .  The  values  of  s  would  be 

Vs 

reprefented  by  the  abfciflhe,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
ordinates,  and  V  \/  s  A  would  be  the  power  of  the 
hyperbola.  But  fince  thefe  velocities  are  not  fenfibly 

equal  to  — —  except  when  sj  s  is  very  great,  and  devi- 

-y  S 

ate  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  s  is  fmaller  \  we 
may  reprefent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  at  a  great  diftance  from  A  along  AB  \  but  fepa- 
rates  from  it  when  the  abfciffge  are  fmaller  :  fo  that  if 
AQ  reprefents  that  value  of  s  (which  we  have  feen 
may  become  lefs  than  unity),  which  correfponds  to  an 
infinite  velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  the  affymptote  of 

■A. 

the  new  curve.  Its  ordinates  are  equal  to  —  while 

thofe  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  Therefore 

V  s 

the  ratio  of  thefe  ordinates  or  (hould  be  fuch  that 

it  (hall  be  fo  much  nearer  to  unity  as  is  greater, 
and  (hall  furpafs  it  fo  much  the  more  as  s  is  fmal¬ 
ler. 

To  exprefs  X,  therefore,  as  fome  function  of  s  fo 
as  to  anfwer  thefe  conditions,  we  fee  in  general  that 
X  muft  be  lefs  than  a/  s.  And  it  muft  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of  -y/  s  whofe  index  is  lefs  than  unity,  be- 

caufe  then  ^  would  differ  fo  much  the  more  from  uni- 

A 

ty  as  *f~s  is  greater.  Nor  muft  it  be  any  multiple  of 
sj  s  fuch  as  qVs ,  for  the  fame  reafon.  If  we  make 
—  K,  K  being  a  conftant  quantity,  we  may 
anfwer  the  firft  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  muft  be 
very  fmall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  fome  exceedingly  fmall  value  of  \/  s.  Now 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  the  ra- 

, x-—  -  does  not  increafe  fufficiently  to  correfpond 


tio  7  „ 
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with  the  velocities  which  we  obferve  in  certain  (lopes, 
unlefs  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in- 
confiftent  with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  fuch 
canvaffing  that  it  wall  not  do  to  make  K  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity.  If  we  fhould  make  it  any  fra&ionary  power  of  y'  j*, 
it  would  make  Xzzo,  that  is,  nothing,  when  s  is  =  1 , 
which  is  alfo  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  anfwer  for  K  but  fome 
power  of  \/  s  which  has  a  variable  index.  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  ^/.r  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  \/s — log.  y^r.  Accordingly  if  we  try 

jk 

the  equation  Y  =—7 - r - ; - 7-,  we  (hall  find  a 

*  hyp.  tog. 


very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  the  de-  Theory.’, 
clivity  becomes  confiderable,  or  about  which  is 
much  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  velocities  obferved  in  fome  mill  courfes,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  ftill  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity 
that  is  too  fmall  \  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  (hall  get  rid 
of  moil  of  thefe  incongruities  if  we  make  K  confift 
of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  y/~s  augmented  by  a 
fmall  conftant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values  for 
this  conftant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  refults  with 
experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  fufficiently  exadl  for  all 
pra£tical  purpofes. 

M.  de  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  he 
would  have  a  very  great  conformity  with  experiment 
by  making  Krzlog.  6,  and  that  the  velocities 

exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  repre¬ 
fented  by  the  formula  Vrz — ^9 7 (a/  ■?— . 

\/S‘ — L  sj  vf  -(-  1.6  55 

There  is  a  circumftance  which  our  author  feems  to  Mutual  ad- 
have  overlooked  on  this  occafion,  and  which  is  undoubt-  ^ 
edly  of  great  effedl  in  thefe  motions,  viz.  the  mutual  ad- 
hefion  of  the  particles  of  water.  This  caufes  the  water  water, 
which  is  defeending  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  example)  to 
drag  more  water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  increafes  its 
velocity.  We  have  feen  an  experiment  in  which  the 
water  iffued  from  the  bottom  of  a  refervoir  through  a 
long  vertical  pipe  having  a  very  gentle  taper.  It  was 
1 5  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and 
two  inches  at  the  lower.  The  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  refervoir  was  exaftly  one  foot ;  in  a  minute  there 
were  difeharged  2T9o  cubic  feet  of  water.  It  muft 
therefore  have  iffued  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  with  the  velocity  of  8.85  feet  per  fecond. 

And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  it  pafs  through  the  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  6.56  feet  per  fecond.  This  increafe  muft  therefore 
have  arifen  from  the  caufe  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  intenfity  of  this  force.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  the  difeharge  might  have  been  much  more  in- 
creafed  by  proper  contrivances  \  and  we  know  many  in- 
ftances  in  water  pipes  where  this  effedl  is  produced  in  a 
very  great  degree.  5^ 

The  following  cafe  is  very  difun  & :  Water  is  brought A”  a<^ual 
into  the  towm  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  ca  e 
from  a  fpring  at  the  diftance  of  about  3200  yards.  It 
is  conveyed  along  the  firft  1100  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  1 2  feet  9  inches  ; 
from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  i~  diameter, 
with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  three  inches,  making  in  all 
57  feet.  When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the  two- 
inch  pipe  reached,  the  difeharge  was  found  to  be  27 
Scotch  pints,  of  1 03 -J  cubic  inches  each  in  a  minute.. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  town,  the  difeharge  was 
28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  defeent  along  the  (econd 
fl retell  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no  impulfion  from  the 
firft.  This  was  only  able  to  fupply  27  pints,  and  to 
deliver  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.  It  was  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  forcing  it  into  a  fmaller  pipe,  and  almoft 
doubling  its  velocity.  It  muft  therefore  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  into  this  fmaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of  what  was 
defeending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exerting  a 
force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  1 6  inches,  increafing  the 
velocity  from  14  to  about  20. 

It 
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Theory.  It  muff  be  obferved,  that  if  this  formula  be  juft, 
there  can  be  no  declivity  fo  fmall  that  a  current  of  wa- 

0ves7that  ter  not  ta^e  Place  'm  ^nd  according1y  none 

the  fraailefthas  been  obferved  in  the  furface  of  a  ftream  when  this 
declivity  did  not  happen.  But  it  alfo  fhould  happen  with  re- 
will  pro-  fpe£  t0  any  declivity  of  bottom.  Yet  we  know  that 
icin  1  CUf"  water  hang  on  the  ftoping  furface  of  a  board  with¬ 
out  proceeding  further.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  to 
be  the  adhefion  of  the  water  combined  with  its  vifci- 
dity.  The  vifcidity  of  a  fluid  prefents  a  certain  force 
which  muft  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take 
place. 

A  feries  of  important  experiments  were  made  by 
our  author  in  order  to  afcertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  furface  of  any  ftream  and  that  at 
the  bottom.  Thefe  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circumftance  deferves  our  notice  here, 
viz.  that  the  difference  between  the  fuperfcial  and  bottom 
velocities  of  any  ftream  are  proportional  to  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  fuperfcial  velocities .  From  what  has  been 
already  faid  on  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocities 
among  the  adjoining  filaments,  we  muft  conclude  that 
the  fame  rale  holds  good  with  refpedl  to  the  velocity  of 
feparation  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining. 
Hence  w’e  learn  that  this  velocity  of  feparation  is  in  all 
cafes  indefinitely  fmall,  and  that  we  may,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  fenfible  error,  fuppofe  it  a  conftant  quantity 
in  all  cafes. 

A  conftant  We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
part  of  the  review  of  thefe  circumftances,  there  is  a  conftant  or  in- 
accelera-  variable  portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  in 
ting  force  overcoming  this  vifcidity  and  producing  this  mutual  fe- 
inover-6  P oration  of  the  adjoining  filaments.  We  may  exprefs 

coming  the  #  j 

vifcidity,  this  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part  —  of  that 
&c.  & 


with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude  Theory, 
a  complete  formula,  expreflive  of  the  uniform  motion  v~— ' 

of  water,  and  involving  every  circumftance  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  (hare  in  the  operation. 

Therefore,  let  59 

V  reprefent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  fecond,  Formula 
of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which  exPre^1J1£ 
is  in  TRAIN,  m  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whole  fee- motion  0I- 
tion,  figure,  and  Hope,  are  conftant,  but  its  length  in-water. 
definite. 

d  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
arifing  from  dividing  the  fedlion  of  the  channel,  in 
fquare  inches,  by  its  border,  expreffed  in  linear  inches. 

s  The  hope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  furface  of  the 
current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expref- 
fing  this  flope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity  j  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extre¬ 
mities. 

g  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  fecond)  which  a  heavy 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  fecond. 

n  An  abftradl  conftant  number,  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment  to  be  243.7. 

L  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common 
logarithm  of  that  quantity  by  2.3026. 

We  fhall  have  in  every  inftance 


Y—  x/^(y^— 

\J s — s  +  1.6 


0.3  (sJ~d—0, i) 


This,  in  numbers,  and  Englilh  meafure,  is 


tt  307  (\/d  —  0.1) 

V  -  z~  — 0.3 

Vs  — L  Vj+i.6 


{Vd — 0.1) 


Hope  which  conftitutes  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  wTere 
not  employed  in  overcoming  this  refiftance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  refiftance) 


is  not  produced,  or  is  loft. 


This  would  be 


A 

-v/S — L  v'S. 


This  muft  therefore  be  taken  from  the  velocity  exhi¬ 
bited  by  our  general  formula.  When  thus  corre&ed,  it 


would  become  V  zz  ( d — 0.1 

d  "g 


mg 


■v/  S  —  L  y'  S 


)• 


But  as  the  term 


is/~s — L.Vs+1.6 

dnS 


,/S  —  Ly/S 


is  compounded  only  of  conftant  quantities,  we  may  ex¬ 
prefs  it  by  a  fingle  number.  This  has  been  colle&ed 
from  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (efpe- 
cially  in  canals  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
very  fmall  velocities  j  in  which  cafe  the  effedls  of  vif¬ 
cidity  muft  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 

that  it  may  be  valued  at  /*nch  or  0.3  inches  very 
v  0.09 

nearly. 

From  the  wrhole  of  the  foregoing  confiderations, 
drawn  from  nature,  fupported  by  fuch  reafoning  as  our 
molt  diftindl  notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  ad¬ 
mit,  and  authorifed  by  a  very  extenfive  comparifon 


And  in  French  meafure 


v_297  (v^ 


•0 


V  s — LV  r-J-1,6 


-0.3 (V  0.1)  l 


The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments 
from  which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  compa¬ 
rifon  of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed 
by  the  formula.  It  confifts  of  two  principal  fets  of 
experiments.  The  firft  are  thofe  made  on  the  motion 
of  water  in  pipes.  The  fecond  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  firft  fet,  column  ift 
contains  the  number  of  the  experiment ;  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube  5  3d,  the  height  of  the  refervoir  \  4th,  the 
values  of  S,  deduced  from  column  fecond  and  third  \ 
5th  gives  the  obferved  velocities  \  and  6th  the  veloci¬ 
ties  calculated  by  the  formula. 

In  the  fecond  fet,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
fedlion  of  the  channel ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
circumference  of  the  fedtion,  deducting  the  horizontal 
width,  which  fuftains  no  fridlion  ;  4th,  the  fquare  root 
Vd  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  5  5th,  the  denominator 
S  of  the  flope  5  6th,  the  obferved  mean  velocities ;  and 
7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula.  In  the  laft 
ten  experiments  on  large  canals  and  a  natural  river 
the  6th  column  gives  the  obferved  velocities  at  the 
furface. 
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Table  con¬ 
taining  the 
experi¬ 
ments  from 
which  the 
formula  is 
deduced. 
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Set  I.  Experiments  on  Pipes . 

Experiments  by  Chevalier  De  Buat. 


Part  I. 

Theory. 


The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal, 


N° 


Length 

of 

Pipe. 


Height 

of 

Refervoir. 


Values 
of  s. 


Velocities 

obferved. 


Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 


Vertical  Tube  \  of  a  Line  in  Diameter  a?id 
^=0.117851. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

I  Inch. 

I 

I  2 

1 6.166 

0.75636 

11.704 

2 

12 

J3-I25 

0.9307 

1  9-753 

Vertical  Pipe  i-J  Lines  Diameter,  and 
x/~d=zo.i>]67'i6  Inch. 


Inch. 

12.006 

10.576 


3 

34. T  66 

42.166 

0.9062 

45.468 

4 

Do. 

38-333 

°-995I 

43- 1  .?6 

5 

Do. 

36.666 

1.0396 

42-385 

6 

Do. 

35-333 

1.0781 

4I.6l4 

The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal. 


7 

34.166 

14-583 

2.5838 

26.202 

8 

Do. 

9.292 

4.0367 

21.064 

9 

Do. 

5.292 

7.036 

14.642 

JO 

Do. 

2.083 

17.6378 

7.320 

Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter,  and  ^=0.204124. 

64-945 
60.428 

57-838 

55-321 

Same  Pipe  with  a  fope  of  - 


11 

3^25 

51-250 

0.85451 

67-373 

12 

Do. 

45.250 

0.96338 

59.605 

*3 

Do. 

41.916 

1.03808 

57.220 

14 

Do. 

38-750 

1. 1 2047 

54.186 

16 

36.25 

15.292 

2.7901 

33-378 

j7 

Do. 

8.875 

4.76076 

25-43° 

18 

Do. 

5.292 

7.89587 

19.940 

*9 

Do. 

2.042 

20.01637 

10.620 

20 

36.25 

53-250 

0-95235 

85.769 

21 

Dok 

50.250 

I.OO642 

82.471 

22 

Do. 

48-333 

I.O444 

81.6467 

23 

Do. 

48-333 

I.O444 

79.948  5 

24 

Do. 

47-9i6 

1.0529 

81.027 

25 

Do. 

44-750 

1.I24I 

76.079 

26 

Do. 

41.250 

I-2I57 

73.811 

46.210 

43-721 

42.612 

4I-7I4 


25-523 

19.882 
M-447 
2-3  5 1 


Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Refervoir. 

Values 
of  J. 

Velocities 

obferved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

28 

36-25 

20.l66 

2-4303 

5^956 

50.14° 

29 

Do. 

9.083 

5.2686 

33-577 

32.442 

30 

Do. 

7.361 

6.4504 

28.658 

28.801 

3 1 

Do. 

5- 

9-3573 

23.401 

23-I95 

32 

Do. 

4.916 

9-5097 

22.989 

22.974 

33 

Do. 

4-833 

9.6652 

22.679 

22.754 

34 

Do. 

3.708 

1  2.4624 

19.587 

r9-55° 

35 

Do. 

2-7J3 

16.3*35 

16.63I 

16.324 

36 

Do. 

2.083 

21.6639 

I4*295 

14.003 

37 

Do. 

1.625 

27.5102 

1 2.680 

12.115 

38 

Do. 

0-833 

52-3427 

7-577 

8.215 

Pipes fenfbhj  Horizontal  fd— 0.5,  or  1  Inch  Diameter. 


1.3024 

15  I  36.25  |  33.500  |  1. 29174  |  51.151  |  50.983 

Same  Pipe  horizontal. 

33-267 

24-553 

,8-3r3 

IO.492 

Vertical  Pipe  2Y%  Lines  Diameter,  and  <^7=0,245798. 

85.201 
82.461 

80.698 
80.318 
77-3l8 
73-9^4 

The  fame  Pipe  with  the  fope  — — - . 

27  I  3^-5  I  37-5  I  I-3323  I  7°-822  I  7°-I38 


39 

117 

36 

5-6503 

84.945 

85-524 

40 

1 1 7 

26.666 

7.48 

71.301 

72.6l7 

41 

i38-5 

20.950 

10.3215 

58.808 

60.034 

42 

117 

18 

IO.7880 

58-3 10 

58.472 

43 

138.5 

6 

33-,962 

29-34 1 

29.663 

44 

737 

23-7 

33.6658 

28.669 

29412 

45 

Do. 

14.6 

54-2634 

21.856 

22.056 

46 

Do. 

i3-7 

57-7772 

20.970 

21.240 

47 

Do. 

12.32 

64.1573 

19.991 

J9.950 

48 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

8.967 

8.965 

87.8679 

16.625  7 
16.2845 

i  6.543 

5° 

Do. 

7.780 

IOI.O3O9 

15.H2 

I5-232 

51 

Do. 

5-93 

I32.l6l7 

13-31S 

I3*°°5 

52 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

4.2  7 

4-2  5 

186.0037 

10.671  7 
10.441  5 

10.656 

54 

!38.5 

0.7 

257.8863 

8.689 

8.824 

55 

737 

°-5 

I54°-75 

3-623 

3.218 

56 

737 

0.15 

5II3-42 

1.589 

1.647 

Experiments  by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 

Horizontal  Pipe  I  Inch  Diameter  ^7=0,5. 


57 

600 

12 

54.5966 

22.282 

58 

600 

4 

161.312 

12.223 

Horizontal  Pipe  I-y  Inch  Diameter  *fa—o.$ 

59 

360 

24 

19.0781 

48-534 

60 

720 

24 

33.6166 

34-473 

6  i 

360 

12 

37.0828 

33.160 

62 

1080 

24 

48-3542 

28.075 

63 

1440 

24 

64.1806 

24.004 

64 

720 

12 

66.3020 

23.360 

65 

1800 

24 

78.0532 

2 1 .03  2 

66 

2160 

24 

92.9474 

18.896 

67 

1080 

12 

95-8756 

18.943 

68 

1440 

12 

125.6007 

16.128 

69 

1800 

12 

1 55*4° 1 5 

14.066 

70 

2160 

12 

185.2487 

12.560 

2I'97$ 

11.756 


49-5*5 

35*I3° 

33.106 

28.211 

24.023 

23-345 

21.182 

19.096 

18.749 

*5-99* 

14.119 

12.750 


Horizontal 


4 
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Horizontal  Pipe  2.01  Inch  Diameter  0.708946. 


E  R. 


1 


PeB angular  Cana/. 


63 

Theory. 

V - v - - 


N° 

Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

cf 

Refervoir. 

Values 
of  J. 

Velocities 

obferved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

71 

36° 

24 

21.4709 

58.903 

58.803 

72 

720 

24 

33.8082 

43- 

43-I36 

73 

360 

12 

4I,2759 

40.322 

39-587 

74 

1080 

24 

30.4119 

35-765 

35-096 

75 

144° 

24 

63.1448 

30.896 

30  O96 

76 

720 

12 

70.1426 

29.215 

28.796 

77 

1 8  oo 

24 

79.8487 

27.470 

26.639 

78 

2160 

24 

94.790 1 

'  27.731 

24.079 

79 

1080 

1  2 

99.4979 

23.806 

23400 

80 

1440 

1 2 

129.0727 

20.707 

20.07  6 

81 

1800 

1  2 

158.7312 

18.3O4 

17.788 

82 

2160 

12 

188.5179 

16-3  77 

16.097 

Mr  Couplet’s  Experiments  at  Verfailles. 
Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter  fd  — 1.1 1803. 


83 

8424O 

25 

3378.26 

5-323 

5-287 

84 

Do. 

24 

35i8-98 

5-213 

5-i6S 

Ss 

Do. 

21.083 

4005.66 

4.806 

4.887 

86 

Do. 

16.750 

5041.61 

4.127 

4-2  25 

87 

Do. 

n-333 

7450-42 

3-1 54 

3-388 

88 

Do. 

5-583 

15H9.96 

2.01 1 

2.254 

N° 

Section 

t  cf 

Canal. 

Border 

of 

Canal. 

Values 
cf  \l  d . 

Valuer 
of  s. 

Mean 

Velocity 

obferved 

Mean 

Veloc. 

cal. 

107 

34-50 

21.25 

1.27418 

458 

20.24 

18.66 

108 

86.25 

27.25 

1.77908 

458 

28.29 

26.69 

109 

34-5° 

21.25 

1.27418 

929 

J3-56 

1 1-53 

no 

35-22 

2i-33 

1.28499 

I412 

9.20 

10. 01 

in 

5J-75 

23-25 

I.4919I 

1412 

12.10 

1 1.76 

112 

76.19 

26.08 

1. 70921 

1412 

I4.I7 

*3-59 

105.78 

29.17 

I.90427 

1412 

1 5-55 

15-24 

114 

69. 

25-25 

1.65308 

9288 

4-59 

4-56 

JIJ 

1 55-25 

35-25 

2.09868 

9288 

5-7° 

5-8fT 

Set  III.  Experiments  on  the  Canal  of  Jard. 


N° 

Section 

of 

Car  al. 

Border 

of 

Canal. 

Values 
of  \f  d. 

Values 
of  s. 

Velocity 
obf.  at 
Surface 

Velocity 

calcula¬ 

ted. 

1 16 

36252 

402 

6-3583 

8919 

1  7’42 

,j8-77 

117 

1 1905 

366 

5-70320 

H520 

12.17 

I4-52 

118 

10475 

360 

5-3942 

1536o 

1 5-74 

II. 6l 

rI9 

7858 

340 

4.8074 

21827 

9.61 

8.38 

120 

7376 

337 

4.6784 

27648 

7-79 

7.07 

12 1 

6125 

3Z4 

4-3475 

27648 

7.27 
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Experiments  on  the  River  Haine. 


Pipe  18  Inches  Diameter  fd  =  2.l  213  2. 

89 1 43200  [  143.083 1 304.973  ( 39.139  1 40.310 


Set  II.  Experiments  with  a  Wooden  Canal . 


N° 

Seffion 

ofr 

Canal 

Border 

cf 

Canal. 

Values 
of  \t d 

Values 
of  f. 

Mean 

Velocity 

obferved 

Mean 

Veioc. 

calc. 

t  1 

Trapezium  Canal \ 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1  Inch. 

90 

18,84 

13.06 

1. 20107 

21  2 

27.51 

27.19 

91 

50.60 

29.50 

1  *3°96 

212 

28.92 

29.88 

92 

83-43 

26. 

i-7913 

412 

27-I4 

28.55 

93 

27.20 

I5-3I 

r-3329 

427 

18.28 

20.39 

94 

39-36 

18.13 

I-4734 

427 

20.30 

22.7  I 

95 

50-44 

20.37 

I-573^ 

427 

32.37 

24-37 

96 

56-43 

21.50 

1.6201 

427 

23-54 

25.14 

97 

98.74 

28.25 

1.8696 

432 

28.29 

29.06 

98 

IOO.74 

28.53 

V879i 

432 

28.52 

29.23 

99 

119.58 

31.06. 

1.9622 

432 

30.16 

30.60 

100 

126.20 

31.91 

I.9887 

432 

3M8 

3*-03 

101 

I3°*7I 

32-47 

I. CO  64 

432 

31.89 

3 1-32 

102 

I35-32 

33-03 

1 .0  24 1 

432 

32-32 

31.61 

103 

20.83 

13.62 

1.2367 

1728 

8-94 

8.58 

104 

34-37 

J7- 

1. 4219 

1728 

9.71 

9.98 

105 

36-77 

17-56 

1.4471 

1728 

11.45 

10.17 

106 

42.01 

1  18.69 

1.4992 

1728 

12.34 

io-53 

N° 

Seftion 

of 

River, 

Border 

of 

River. 

Values 
of  \fd. 

Values 
of  s. 

Velocity 

at 

Surface. 

Velocity 

(mean) 

calcul. 

122 

3  r498 

569 

7-43974 

6048 

35-11 

27.62 

123 

38838 

6oi 

8.03879 

6413 

3 1-77 

28.76 

1  24 

30905 

568 

7-37632 

32951 

13.61 

IO.08 

I25 

39639 

604 

8.10108 

35723 

15.96 

i0-53 

6 1 


The  companion  muft  be  acknowledged  to  bemoft 
fatisfa&ory,  and  lliows  the  great  penetration  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  author,  in  fo  fuccefsfully  lifting  and  ap¬ 
preciating  the  fhare  which  each  co-operating  circum- 
fiance  has  had  in  producing  the  very  intricate  and  com¬ 
plicated  effect.  It  adds  fome  weight  to  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analyfis  of  the  me- 
chanifm  of  hydraulic  motion,  and  muft  give  us  great 
confidence  in  a  theory  fo  fairly  eftablifhed  on  a  very  co*  thco 
pious  indu6lion.  The  author  offers  it  only  as  a  ratio- a  ^  jj  eor^ 
nal  and  well-founded  probability.  To  this  chara£ier  it  founded 
is  certainly  entitled  j  for  the  fuppofitions  made  in  it  probability, 
are  agreeable  to  the  moft  diftin£t  notions  we  can  formanc* 
of  thefe  internal  motions.  And  it  muft  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  invefligation  of  the  formula,  al¬ 
though  it  be  rendered  fomewhat  more  perfpicuous  by 
thus  having  recourfe  to  thofe  notions,  has  no  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  truth  of  the  principles.  For  it  is,  in  fa<ft, 
nothing  but  a  claffification  of  experiments,  which  are 
grouped  together  by  fome  one  circumftance  of  Hope, 
velocity,  form  of  fe&ion,  &c.  in  order  to  difeover  the 
law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 

the 
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Theory,  the  circumftances  which  do  not  referable.  The  pro- 
T  cedure  was  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  aftronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  obfervations.  This  was  the  talk  of  M.  de  Buat  \ 
arid  he  candidly  and  modeftly  informs  us,  that  the  find¬ 
ing  out  analytical  forms  of  expreflion  which  would  ex¬ 
hibit  thefe  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  courfe.  It  does  honour  to  his 
Ikill  and  addrefs;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  inftru£tive  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  difcovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midft  of  complicated  pheno¬ 
mena.  Daniel  Bernoulli  firft  gave  the  rules  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  Condorcet,  and  De  la  Grange.  Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  fome  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  laws  of  fri&ion,  of  magnetical 
and  electrical  attraction,  &c.  But  this  prefent  work 
is  the  molt  perfpicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generalifing  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  We  can 
give  no  other  demonftration  but  that  they  nre  faithful 
reprefentations  of  matters  of  faCt.  We  hope  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  M.  de  Buat,  will  follow 
-this  example,  where  publie  utility  is  preferred  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the  pre¬ 
cise  modus  operandi ,  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
nature  feems  to  aCl  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is  here 
61  fuppofed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  is  fo 
rimouT'  extenfive,  and  fo  multifarious,  that  few  cafes  can  occur 
highly  va-  which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  experiments 
iuable.  will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  prefume  that  they 
are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become  of  the 
theory j  and  we  are  confident  that  the  formula  will  give 
an  anfwer  to  any  queftion  to  which  it  may  be  applicable 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  guefs  of  the  mod  fa- 
gacious  and  experienced  engineer. 

We  mud  however  obferve,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  fcrupulous  care  in  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  excepting  only 
63  thofe  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  main  pipes  at  Verfailles, 
The  veloci-  we  may  prefume  that  the  formula  gives  the  greatcft 
ty  given  by  velocities  which  Can  be  expe&ed.  In  ordinary  works, 
the  formula  where  joints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  of  folder 
foM)rd?na-  hang  in  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi- 

ry  works,  cient  water-wavs,  where  pipes  have  aukward  bendings, 
contractions,  or  enlargements,  and  where  they  may  com 
tain  fand  or  air,  we  ffiould  reckon  on  a  fmdler  velocity 
than  what  refults  from  our  calculation  •,  and  We  prefume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promife  £  of 
this  quantity  without  any  rilk  of  difappointing  his  em¬ 
ployer.  We  imagine  that  the  aCtual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the 
formula.  But  alt  bur  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  •,  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and 
fieven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
flope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  tuns  with  the 
Velocity  of  17  inches  per  fecond  at  the  furface,  10  at 
the  bottom,  and  14  in  the  middle.  If  we  compute 
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the  motion  of  this  canal  by  otfr  formula,  we  (hall  find 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  13-j-. 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motions  fo  much 
ferutinized  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 
It  had  been  a  fubjed  of  100  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  whether  the  vraters  of  the  Rheno  ffiould  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 
This  occafioned  very  numerous  meafures  to  be  taken  of 
its  fe&ions  and  declivity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  ftates  of  fullnefs. 


Theory. 


But,  unfortunately,  the  long  eftablifhed  methods  of  mea- 
furing  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lombardy,  made 
no  account  of  the  velocity,  and  not  all  the  intreaties  of 
Caftelli,  Grandi,  and  other  moderns,  could  prevail  on 
the  vifitors  in  this  procefs  to  deviate  from  the  eftabliffied 
methods.  We  have  therefore  no  minute  accounts  of  its 
velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  eftimates  to  be 
met  with  in  that  valuable  collection  publiffied  at  Florence 
in  1723,  of  the  writings  on  the  motion  of  rivers.  From 
them  we  have  extracted  the  only  precife  obfervations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work.  ^ 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to  obfetva-1 
the  fea,  and  its  flope  in  that  interval  is  found  moff  fur-  tioas  on 
prifingly  uniform,  namely  fix  inches  in  the  mile  (redu-  l!lc 
ced  to  Engliffi  meafure).  The  breadth  in  its  great  ^y0  the 
freffies  is  759  feet  at  Lago  Scuro,  with  a  very  uniform 
depth  of  3 1  feet.  In  its  loweft  ftate  (in  which  it  is 
called  Po  Magra ),  its  breadth  is  not  lefs  than  700,  and 
its  depth  about  10  4. 

,The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte  * 
Emilio  to  Vigarano  of  1 5  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greateft  freffies  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signor  Corrade  in  his  report  fays,  that  in  the  ftate  of 
the  great  freffies  the  velocity  of  the  Rheno  is  moff  ex- 
a£tly  £  of  that  of  the  Po. 

Grandi  fays  that  a  great  freffi  in  the  Rheno  employs 
12  hours  (by  many  obfervations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  30  miles. 

This  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  fecond.  And,  by 
Corrade’s  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
muff  be  55  inches  per  fecond. 

Montanari^s  obfervation  gives  the  Po  Magra  a  velo¬ 
city  of  31  inches  per  fecond. 

Let  us  compare  thefe  velocities  with  the  velocities  cal¬ 
culated  by  Buat’s  formula. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno 
and  Po  in  the  great  freffies  deduced  from  the  above 
meafures,  are  98,6  and  344  inches  ;  and  their  flopes  s 
and  S  are  x^^z  an^  'nrnrs'*  This  will  give 
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inches. 

Thefe  refults  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities  above 
mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  correfponding  to  a 
depth  of  31  feet  be  deduced  from  that  obferved  by 
Montanari  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  vV,  it  wall 
be  found  to  be  about  534  inches  per  fecond. 

This  comparifon  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of 

the 
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Theory,  the  theory,  and  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
v— ^  M.  de  Buat,  had  he  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  our 

Highly  to  rea,d/;rS;  „  _  J 

the  credit  We  have  collected  many  accounts  or  water  pipes,  and 
of  the  the-  made  the  comparifons,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  thefe 
ory-  have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  (hall  ap¬ 

pear  in  their  proper  place  ;  and  we  may  juft  obferve 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  fpoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  fhould  have  yield¬ 
ed  only  25^  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
inftead  of  27  ;  a  fmall  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  this 
Angle  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  prefents  which  natural  fcience  and 
the  arts  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  inveftigation 
of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  ftill  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  fhould  contain  the  va- 

lues  of  ready  calculated  for  every  de- 
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clivity  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  fuperfedes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  computation,  a  perfon  could  calculate  the  velo¬ 
city  for  any  propofed  cafe  in  lefs  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  article,  but  we  fliall  not  fail  to  give  it 
when  we  refume  the  fubjedl  in  the  article  WATER - 
Works  ;  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  refults  on  a  fcale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
the  unlearned  pradlitioner  to  folve  any  queftion  with  ac¬ 
curacy  in  half  a  minute. 

We  have  now  eftabliflied  in  fome  meafure  a  Theory 
of  Hydraulics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  exprefies  the  relation  of  the  chief  circumftances 
of  all  fuch  motions  as  have  attained  a  ftate  of  perma¬ 
nency,  in  fo  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
form,  and  flope  of  the  channel.  This  permanency  we 
have  expreffed  by  the  term  TRAIN,  faying  that  the  ftream 
is  in  train. 

We  proceed  to  confider  the  fubordinate  circumftances 
contained  in  this  theorem  j  fuch  as,  iff,  The  forms 
which  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
ftream,  and  the  manner  of  exprefling  this  form  in  ©ur 
theorem.  2d,  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
it  decreafes  in  the  different  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
moft  rapid  filament  to  the  border  ;  and  the  connexion 
of  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  expreffed  by 
our  formula.  3d,  Having  acquired  fome  diftindl  no¬ 
tions  of  this,  w’e  fliall  be  able  to  fee  the  manner  in  wThich 
undifturbed  nature  works  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri¬ 
vers,  the  forms  which  fhe  affedls,  and  which  we  muft 
imitate  in  all  their  local  modifications,  if  we  would  fe- 
cure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
66  her  operations.  We  fliall  here  learn  the  mutual  adion 
o/ftr earns  ^  current  and  its  bed,  and  the  circumftances  which 

what.  enfure  the  liability  of  both.  Thefe  we  may  call  the 
regimen  or  the  conservation  of  the  ftream,  and  may  fay 
that  it  is  in  regimen ,  or  in  confervation .  This  has  a  re¬ 
lation,  not  to  the  dimenfions  and  the  flope  alone,  Or  to 
the  accelerating  force  and  the  refiftance  arifing  from 
mere  inertia;  it  refpedls  immediately  the  tenacity  of  the 
bed,  and  is  different  from  the  train . 
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4th,  Thefe  pieces  of  information  will  explain  the  de-  Theory, 
viation  of  rivers  from  the  redlilineal  courfe ;  the  refiftance  § 

occafioned  by  thefe  deviations  ;  and  the  circumftances 
on  which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  ftream  depends. 

$  I .  Of  the  Forms  of  the  Channel. 

67 

The  numerator  of  the  fradlion  which  expreflbs  theThefemi- 
velocity  of  a  river  in  train  has  V d  for  one  of  its  fac-  moft 
tors.  That  form,  therefore,  is  moft  favourable  to  the  favourable 
motion  which  gives  the  greateft  value  to  what  we  have  to  motion, 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  d.  This  is  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  femicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius  ;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  fame  area  are  the 
more  favourable,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  femicircle. 

1  his  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes,  and 
fhould  be  taken  for  aquedudls  which  are  built  of  ma- 
fonry.  Eafe  and  accuracy  of  execution,  howTever,  have 
made  engineers  prefer  a  redlangular  form  ^  but  neither 
of  thefe  wTill  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the  ground.  6 s 
We  fliall  foon  fee  that  the  femicircle  is  incompatible  but  incom- 
with  a  regimen  ;  and,  if  we  proceed  through  the  regu-Patible 
lar  polygons,  we  fliall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is  the  WIth  re&l~ 
only  one  wdiich  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  regimen ;  yet men* 
experience  fliows  us,  that  even  its  banks  are  too  fteep 
for  almoft  any  foil.  A  dry  earthen  bank,  not  bound 
together  by  grafs  roots,  will  hardly  ftand  with  a  flope 
of  45  degrees  ;  and  a  canal  which  conveys  running  w7a-  ^ 
ters  will  not  ftand  with  this  flope.  Banks  whofe  bafe  Banks  that 
is  to  their  height  as  four  to  three  wall  ftand  very  w?ell  in  ftand  belt, 
moift  foils,  and  this  is  a  flope  very  ufually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affedlcd  in  the  fpontaneous  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  channels  which  fhe  digs  for  the  rills  and  ri¬ 
vulets  in  the  higher  and  fteeper  grounds. 

This  form  has  fome  mathematical  and  mechanical 
properties  wEich  intitle  it  to  fome  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  12.)  be  fuch  a  trapezium,  and  AHGCFig.  12. 
the  redlangle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bifedl  HB 
and  EG  by  the  verticals  FD  and  KI,  and  draw  the 
verticals  b  B,  e  E.  Becaufe  AH  :  HB  =  3:4,  we  have 
AB=5,  and  BD=2,  and  FD=3,  and  BD  -f  DF  = 

BA.  From  thefe  premiffes  it  follows,  that  the  trape¬ 
zium  ABEC  has  the  fame  area  with  the  redlangle  ;  for 
HB  being  bifedted  in  D,  the  triangles  ACF,  BCD 
are  equal.  Alfo  the  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  pafling  ftream,  is  equal  to  FDIK.  Therefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  border,  is  the  fame  in  both ;  and  this  is  the 
cafe,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or  even 
though  there  be  no  redlangle  fuch  as  b  BE  e  interpofed 
between  the  flant  fides. 

Of  all  redtangles,  that  wrhofe  breadth  is  twice  theEtflfoim 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  fquare,  gives  the  greateft  of  a  chan- 
mean  depth.  If,  therefore,  FK  be  double  of  FD,  thenei* 
trapezium  ABEC,  wEich  has  the  fame  area,  will  have 
the  largeft  mean  depth  of  any  fuch  trapezium,  and  will 
be  the  beft  form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  running 
waters.  In  this  cafe,  we  have  AC=io,  AH=  3,  and 
BE— 2.  Or  we  may  fay  that  the  beft  form  is  a  trape¬ 
zium,  wliofe  bottom  width  is  \  of  the  depth,  and  whole 
extreme  width  is  -f-.  This  form  approaches  very  near 
to  that  which  the  torrents  in  the  hills  naturally  dig  for 
themfeives  in  uniform  ground,  where  their  aclion  is  not 
checked  by  ftones  which  they  lay  bare,  or  which  they 
depofit  in  their  courfe.  This  {hows  us,  and  it  will  be 
fully  confirmed  by  and  by*  that  the  channel  of  a  river 
I  is 
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Theory.  Js  not  a  fortuitous  tiling,  but  bas  a  relation  to  the  con- 
"  fiftency  of  the  foil  and  velocity  of  the  ft  ream. 

A  redangle,  whole  breadth  is  of  the  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  fame  mean  depth  with  a 
triangle  whofe  furface  width  is  of  its  vertical  depth  •, 
for  this  is  the  dimenfions  when  the  rectangle  b  BE  e  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  tbe  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  any  channel,  w 
its  width  (when  rectangular),  and  h  its  depth  of  water. 
Then  what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  r/,  will  be 

_ ^  — .  Or  if  q  exprelTes  the  ratio  of  the 

tu-f- 2  li  2/1 

width  to  the  depth  of  a  red  angular  bed  ;  that  is,  if 
qz=  ~ ,  we  have  a  very  fimple  and  ready  expreffion  for 

the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth.  For 

j  iv  j  qh 
d~ - ,  or  d=z  — — . 

<7 -{-2 

Therefore,  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width 
finite,  we  fhould  have  d=  ~  j  or  if  the  width  be  infi¬ 
nite,  and  .the  depth  finite,  we  have  dzz:  h.  And  thefe 
are  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d  \  and  therefore  in  ri¬ 
vers  whofe  width  is  always  great  in  comparifon  of  the 
depth,  we  may  without  much  error  take  their  real 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.  Hence  we  de¬ 
rive  a  rule  of  eafy  recollection,  and  which  wall  at  all 
times  give  us  a  very  near  eftimate  of  the  velocity  and 
expence  of  a  running  dream,  viz.  that  the  velocities  01  e 
nearly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  depths.  We  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michelotti. 

Alfo,  when  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  redangular  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  fmall  depth,  we  (hall  have  the  quan¬ 
tities  difcliarged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes 
of  the  velocities.  For  the  quantity  difeharged.  d  is  as 
the  velocity  and  area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and 
velocity  jointly,  becaufe  when  the  width  is  the  fame  the 
area  is  as  the  height.  Therefore,  w>e  have  d=h  v. 
But,  by  the  above  remark,  h  =  vl.  1  herefore,  «  = 
v 3  •  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Boffut, 
vol.  ii.  236.  Alfo,  becaufe  d  is  as  v  h,  when  w  is 
conflant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allowable  when 
w  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  v  is  as  xl  k ,  we 
have  d  as  h  h ,  or  h\,  or  the  fquares  of  the  dilcharges 

proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  heights  in  redangular 
beds,  and  in  their  correfponding  trapeziums. 

1.  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the .  proportion  ot 
the  width  and  real  depth,  wTe  can  determine  the  dimen¬ 
fions  of  the  bed,  and  we  have  w  =  q  d+  2d,  and  h~d 
2  d 
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2.  If  we  know  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
like  manner  find  the  dimenfions,  that  is,  w  and  h ;  for 

A~wh,  and  d=z  — — *,  therefore  wz=  ^  A —  2A 
’  w  +  lli  qd 

A 

+  73}  .  „  , 

3.  If  d  be  known*  and  one  of  the  dimenfions  be 

w  h 

givon,  we  can  find  t-he  other  ^  for  dzz  —  j^'fk  Sives 
2  ltd  .  7  wd 

w=»aad  Jl=3^d- 
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4.  If  the  velocity  V  and  the  dope  S  for  a  river  in  Theory, 
train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth  \  for  V~  ■— \r~— ■ 

(7S=9l7I^T6-0-3  )  (  V7-o.  0-  Whence ^ 

V 

we  deduce  s/ d> — o.irt  »  and 


297 


-0.3 


Vdz 


*d  S.  This  fhould  be  =  \/S 


V'S-Ly'b  +  i.o) 

:  to  this  quantity  +  d.i. 

3.  We  can  deduce  the  fiope  which  will  put  in  train  flepe. 
a  river  whofe  channel  has  given  dimenfions.  We  make 

297  d — 0.1)  _ 

V -j-  0.3  {y~d — o.  i ) 

_ L  S  — J- 1  which  we  corred  by  trials,  which  will 

be  exemplified  when  we  apply  thefe  dodtines  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

Having  thus  eftablifbed  the  relation  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  the  form  of  the  channel  to  our 
general  formula,  we  proceed  to  confider, 

§  2.  The  Gradations  of  Velocity  from  the  middle  of  the 
Rt  renin  to  the  tides . 
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The  knowledge  of  this  is  neceflary  for  undemanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river  ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  in  contad  with  the  bed  which  produces  any 
change  in  it,  and  occafions  any  preference  of  one  to 
another,  in  refped  of  regimen  or  liability.  Fid  thefe 
circumff cnees  not  operate,  the  water,  tiue  tc  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  afligned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di- 
minifii  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  all  that  ive 
can  promife  of  waters  perfedly  clear,  running  in  pipes 
or  hewn  channels.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and  fmaller 
ff reams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or  fand, 
which  they  depefit  wherever  their  velocity  is  checked  j 
and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  fufnciently  great. 

Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  without  ceafing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform¬ 
ances,  by  eft  abl  idling  an  equality  of  adion  and  reac¬ 
tion,  and  proportioning  the  forms  and  diredicn  of  the 
motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumftances.  Her 
work  is  flow  but  unceafing  j  and  what  five  cannot  ac- 
complifh  in  a  year  fhe  will  do  in  a  century.  The  beds 
of  our  rivers  have  acquired  iome  {lability,  becaufe  they 
are  the  labour  of  ages  j  and  it  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
thofe  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
our  rivers  m  channels,  which  are  now  comolidated,  and 
with  dopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  fo 
that  they  no  longer  either  ravage  our  habitations  or  ^ 
confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  andNaUue  t0 
by  direding  her  operations  (which  (lie  ftill  carries  on  ac-be  imitated 
cording  to  her  own  imprefcriptible  laws)  according  to’"  making 
our  views,  we  can  haften  her  progrefs,  and  acccmp|ip1^r€arr,s# 
our  purpofe,  during  the  fhort  period  of  human  life. 

But  we  can  do  this  only  by  ftudying  the  unalterable  laws 
of  mechanifm,  1  befe  are  presented  to  us  by  fpontane- 
ous  nature.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
foundation  :  but  it  is  not  neceflary  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  fuhjed  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  fena- 
tor ;  he  can  profit  by  the  ftatute  without  undeiftand- 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  fo  in  the  prefent  inflance.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  of  retardation 
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obferved  in  the  filaments  of  a  running  dream  from  any 
found  mechanical  pfinciple.  The  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  afiume,  with 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular 
filament  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  thofe  of  the 
fi laments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  allured, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  currenfis  in  train,  moves  the  failed, 
and  that  all  thofe  in  the  fame  circumference  round  it  are 
thofe  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  femi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  an  open  dream.  But  even  in  thefe 
we  have  not  yet  demondrated  the  ratio  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This  muff 
be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  de 
Buat.  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  dreams,  differing  in 
fize,  form,  Hope,  and  velocity,  and  has  computed  in  them 
all  the  mean  velocity,  by  meafuring  the  quantities  of 
water  difeharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of  mea¬ 
furing  the  bottom  velocity  was  fimple  and  jud.  He 
threw  in  a  goofeberry,  as  nearly  as  poffible  of  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity  with  the  water.  It  was  carried  along 
the  bottom  almod  without  touching  it.  See  R.ESIS1- 
ANCE  of  Fluids,  n°  67. 

He  difeovered  the  following  laws  :  1.  In  fmall  velo¬ 
cities  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  bottom 
lereru  por-  in  a  ratio  of  confiderable  inequality.  2.  This  ratio  di- 
tl  ns  of  the  rnini dies  as  the  velocity  increafes,  and  in  very  great  ve- 
flream.  locities  approaches  to  the  ratio  of  equality.  3.  What 
was  mod  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 
the  channel,  nor  its  dope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 
this  proportion,  while  the  mean  velocity  remained  the 
fame.  Nay,  though  the  lire  am  ran  on  a  channel  co¬ 
vered  with  pebbles  or  coarfe  fand,  no  difference  'worth 
minding  was  to  be  obferved  from  the  velocity  over  a 
polifhed  channel.  4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is 
condant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  alfo  conffant,  and 
is  not  affetfed  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  dream.  In  fome  experiments  the  depth  was  thrice 
the  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 
This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
feeffion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 
no  change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.  This  is  a  thing 
which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  mod  important  facl  was  alfo  the  reful t  of  his 
obfervation,  viz.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  any  pipe  or 
open  fr  cam  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocity 
in  the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  the  fides  of  a  pipe  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  open  flream .  We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 
bottom  diminiffied  as  the  mean  velocity  increafed.  Ibis 
variation  he  was  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  very  fimple 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  remembered,  and  to  enable  us 
to  tell  any  one  of  them  by  obferving  another. 

If  we  take  unity  from  the  fquare  root  of  the  fuperjictal 
velocity ,  exprejfed  in  inches ,  the  fquare  of  the  remainder 
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is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the 
half  fum  of  thefe  two .  Thus,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  dream  be  25  inches  per  fecond,  its  fquare 
root  is  five  *,  from  which  ii  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four.  The  fquare  of  this,  or  16,  is  the  velocity  at  the 

bottom,  and  2?  ,  or  20 1,  is  the  mean  velocity. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  mod  ufeful  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  dream  is 
the  eafied  meafured  of  all,  by  any  light  fmall  body  float¬ 
ing  down  it  ,  and  the  mean  velocity  is  tne  one  whicn 
regulates  the  train,  the  difeharge,  the  effea  on  machines, 
and  all  the  mod  important  confequences.  73 

We  may  exprefs  this  by  aiormula  of  mod  eafy  re-expreOed 
collection.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo- by  a  for- 
city  in  the  axis,  and  u  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  5  we  mUui’ 

— - 2  v  +  u 

have  u  —  V v —  1 ,  and  V  =  2  • 

Alfo  v  =  Wy—i  +  t)%  and  *  =  +  O’* 

Vrr(v/iu — and  V  — (  -)*  +  j. 

u  z=(Vv — 0*  and  u  _  (  y/V  —  J — t)*« 

Alfo  v—  u  rr  2  W—i  and  v  —  V,  rr  V  —  u,  = 

\/ V _L  :  that  is,  the  difference  between  thefe  velo¬ 
cities  increafes  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminiffied  by  a  fmall  condant  quan¬ 
tity. 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  fome  help 
in  afeertaining  the  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis  to 
the  fides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  conceive 
the  current  as  confiding  of  an  infinite  number  of  cylin¬ 
drical  (hells  Aiding  within  each  other  like  the  draw  tubes 
of  a  fpy-glafs.  Each  of  thefe  is  in  equilibrio,  or  as  much 
accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  retarded  by  the 
one  without  5  therefore  as  the  momentum  of  each  dimi- 
niffies  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  (the  thicknefs 
being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all),  the  velocity  of  fepara- 
tion  mud  increafe  by  a  certain  law  from  the  fides  to 
the  axis.  The  magnitude  of  the  fmall  condant  quanti¬ 
ty  here  fpoken  of  feems  to  fix  this  law.  . '  79 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  difeo-  place  of 
vered  with  any  precifion.  In  moderate  velocities  it  the  mean 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of^  the  depth  ^ 
didant  from  the  bottom.  In  very  great  velocities  it  was  vered> 
fenfibly  higher,  but  never  in  the  middle,  of  the  depth. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fuperficial  velocity  is  eafily  obferved ; 
hence  the  mean  velocity  is  eafily  computed.  Tins  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  feaion  gives  the  expence  ;  and  if  we  alfo 
meafure  the  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  ^d),  we  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  deduce  the  dope ,  or,  knowing  the  dope,  we  can 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumflances. 

The  following  table  of  thefe.  three  velocities  will  favc 
the  trouble  of  calculation  in  one  of  the  mod  frequent 
quedions  of  hydraulics. 
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Velocity  m  Inches 

Velocity  in  inches. 

Velocity  in  Inches. 

Sur- 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

1 

0.000 

o*5 

34 

-3*339 

28.660 

67 

5I,639 

59*3 1 9 

2 

0.172 

1.081 

35 

24.167 

29.583 

68 

52-505 

60.252 

3 

o-537 

1.768 

36 

25* 

3°-5 

69 

53-392 

61.196 

4 

I. 

2*5 

37 

25.827 

3I-413 

70 

54-273 

62.136 

5 

1.526 

3-263 

38 

26.667 

32-338 

71 

55->45 

63.072 

6 

2.1 

4.050 

39 

27.51 

33-255 

72 

56-025 

64.0 1 2 

7 

2.7O9 

4-854 

40 

28.345 

34-I72 

73 

56.862 

64.932 

8 

3-342 

5-67 

41 

29.192 

35-096 

74 

57-790 

65.895 

9 

4- 

6-5 

42 

30.030 

36.015 

75 

58.687 

66.843 

10 

4.674 

7-337 

43 

30.880 

36.940 

76 

59-568 

67.784 

1 1 

3-369 

8.184 

44 

3J*742 

37-871 

77 

60.451 

68.725 

12 

6.071 

9.036 

45 

32-581 

38.790 

78 

61.340 

69.670 

*3 

6.786 

9-893 

46 

33432 

39-71 6 

79 

62.209 

70.605 

J4 

7*553 

IO.756 

47 

34-293 

4O.646 

80 

63.107 

71-553 

*5 

8.254 

11.622 

48 

35-^51 

41*57° 

81 

64. 

72.5 

16 

9- 

12.5 

49 

36- 

42.5 

82 

64.883 

73-441 

*7 

9-733 

*3-3  76 

50 

36-857 

43.428 

83 

65.780 

74-39° 

18 

10.463 

14.231 

51 

37-7 1 2 

44-356 

84 

66.651 

75-325 

*9 

11.283 

I5*I4I 

52 

38-564 

45.282 

85 

67.568 

76.284 

20 

12.055 

16.027 

5  3 

39438 

46.219 

86 

68.459 

77.229 

21 

I  2.674 

16.837 

54 

4O.284 

47.142 

87 

69-339 

78.169 

22 

I3.6l6 

17.808 

55 

4i.!65 

48.082 

!  88 

70.224 

79.112 

23 

14402 

18.701 

56 

42.016 

49.008 

!  89 

71.132 

80.066 

24 

I5*I94 

19*597 

57 

42.968 

49.984 

i  9° 

72.012 

81.006 

25 

16. 

20.5 

58 

43*77 1 

50.886 

91 

72-9!5 

i-957 

26 

16.802 

21.401 

59 

44.636 

51.818 

I  92 

73.788 

2.894 

27 

17.606 

22.303 

60 

45.509 

52-754 

93 

74-7I9 

83-859 

28 

18.421 

23.210 

61 

36.376 

53.688 

94 

75-603 

84.80I 

29 

19.228 

24.114 

62 

47-259 

54.629 

95 

76-51 

85-755 

3° 

20.044 

25.022 

63 

48.136 

55-568 

96 

77-37° 

86.685 

31 

20.857 

25.924 

64 

49. 

j6-j 

97 

78-305 

87.652 

32 

21.678 

26.839 

6j 

49.872 

57-436 

98 

79-!92 

88.596 

33 

22.506 

27-753 

66 

50-751 

J8-376 

99 
|  too 

80.120 

8l. 

89.56 

9°-5 

The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of  the 
greated  ufe  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  adion  of  the 
dream  on  its  bed  ;  and  we  fhall  now  make  fome  obferva- 
8l  tions  on  this  particular. 

Operation  Every  kind  of  foil  has  a  certain  velocity  confident 
of  the  with  the  liability  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity 
^eamon  would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  fmaller  ve- 
*ts  e  *  locity  would  permit  the  depofition  of  more  moveable  ma¬ 
terials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  fo  ad- 
julled  to  the  lize  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  may  be  in  train :  it  mull  alfo  be  in  equilibrio  with 
the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  obfervation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  fecond  at  the  bottom  will  jufb  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  clay  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compad  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are 
more  liable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this :  for  the  water  foon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  furperficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
land  flicking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  refl  of  the  clay, 
which  they  now  proted,  making  a  very  permanent  bot¬ 
tom,  if  the  dream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarfe 
fend,  which  will  rub  off  this  very  thin  crud,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off  \  a  velocity  of  fix  inches 
will  lift  fine  fand  *,  eight  inches  will  lift  fand  as  coarfe 
as  linfeed  ;  1 2  inches  will  fweep  along  fine  gravel  j 
24  inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter  3  and  it  requires  three  feet  per  fecond  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  fweep  along  fliivery  angular  dones  of  the  fize  of 
an  egg.  82 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on  how  earri- 
fome  of  thefe  operations  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be  ed  on* 
noticed  a  little.  All  mud  recoiled  the  narrow  ridges 
or  wrinkles  which  are  left  on  the  fand  by  a  temporary 
frefh  or  dream.  They  are  obferved  to  lie  acrofs  the 
dream,  and  each  ridge  confids  of  a  deep  face  AD,  BF 
(fig.  13.)  which  looks  down  the  dream,  and  a  gentler  pj  x^ 
dope  DB,  FC,  which  conneds  this  with  the  next  ridge. 

As  the  dream  comes  over  the  fird  deep  AD,  it  is  di- 
reded  almod  perpendicularly  againd  the  point  E  im¬ 
mediately  below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coarfe  fand,  which  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  red  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  furface  of  it. 

It  eafily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  Hope  EB  3  arrived  there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  clofe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it  is  proteded  by  the  little 
eddy,  which  is  formed  in  the  very  angle  3  other  par¬ 
ticles 
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Theory,  tides  lying  about  E  are  treated  in  the  fame  way,  and, 
tumbling  over  the  ridge  B,  cover  the  firft  particle,  and 
now  protect  it  effe&ually  from  any  further  difturbance. 
The  fame  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  fteep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad¬ 
vances  down  the  ftream,  and  the  whole  fet  change 
their  places,  as  reprefen  ted  by  the  dotted  line  adbf ; 
and  after  a  certain  time  the  particle  wrhich  was  de¬ 
ported  at  F  is  found  in  an  unprotected  fituation,  as 
it  was  in  E,  and  it  now  makes  another  ftep  down 
the  ftream. 

The  Abbe  Boffut  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream  was  juft  fufficient  for  lifting  the  fand  (and  a 
fmall  excefs  hindered  the  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  moft  moveable  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarfe  fand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
Hones.  To  thefe  are  added  many  which  come  down  the 
ftream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  alfo  many  which  roll 
in  from  the  ftdes  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All  thefe 
form  a  bottom  much  more  folid  and  immoveable  than  a 
bottom  of  the  medium  foil  would  have  been.  But  this 
does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  permanent 
form  ,  but  frequently  occafions  great  changes,  by  obli¬ 
ging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  frefti  or 
fwell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  altoge¬ 
ther,  by  working  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  fince  it 
cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  fuch  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  afcertain,  in  abfolute  meafures,  the  force 
which  a  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag  along 
with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel  \  and  which  will 
produce  this  effeCt  unlefs  refilled  by  the  inertia  of  thefe 
materials.  It  is  therefore  of  practical  importance  to 
know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abftrufe  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  refiftance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  meafure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fraCtion  which  expreffes  the  flope.  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  feCtion  divided  by 
the  border,  the  feCtion  is  equal  to  the  produCt  of  the 
mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  border.  Therefore,  call¬ 
ing  the  border  &,  and  the  mean  depth  d,  we  have  the 
feClion  zr  db.  The  body  of  water  in  motion  is  there¬ 
fore  dbs  (becaufe  j*  was  the  flant  length  of  a  part 
whofe  difference  of  elevation  is  1),  and  the  accelerating 

forces  is  db  s  X  or  db.  But  if  we  would  only  confi- 
s 

der  this  refiftance  as  correfponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  muft  divide  the  quantity  db 

by  sy  and  the  refiftance  is  then  — .  And  if  we  would 

s 

confider  the  refiftance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  muft  divide  this  expreftion  by  b ;  and  thus  this  re¬ 
fiftance  (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  expreffed 
for  one  fquare  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  fquare  inch  for  its  bafe,  and 

—  for  its  height.  And  laftly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any 
j* 

given  fuperficial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 


obftruCtion,  which  we  confider  as  a  fort  of  friCtion,  we  Theory. 

fhall  have  F  zz  *5^. 

s 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
refiftance  or  friCtion  on  a  fquare  yard  of  a  channel 
whofe  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  flope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  Ten  feet  width  and  four  feet  depth  give 
a  feCtion  of  40  feet.  The  border  is  18  feet.  There¬ 


fore  d  zz  -^zz  2.1  in,  and  s  is  5280.  Therefore  the 
friction  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 
is  nine  feet,  and  height  or  nearly  3/^  ounces 

avoirdupois. 


§  3.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers . 

He  who  looks  with  a  carelefs  eye  at  a  map  of  the  Simplicity 
world,  is  apt  to  confider  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  wifdon* 
its  furface  as  a  chance-medley  difpofition  of  the  drainers 
which  carry  off  the  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  moft  of  rjYerB# 
agreeable  objeCt  to  a  confiderate  and  contemplative 
mind,  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  fimple  light  j  and  having 
confidered  the  many  ways  in  which  the  drenched  fur- 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  fuperfluous  waters, 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  has 
followed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  or  the  pure  ftreams  which  trickle  from 
their  bafes,  till  he  fees  them  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  obferving  how  the  fimple  laws 
of  mechanifm  are  made  fo  fruitful  in  good  confequences, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-aCting  on  the  waters,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  thofe  very  modifications  of  their  motions  which 
render  them  fo  beneficial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri¬ 
vers  are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  haftily  fcooped 
out  by  dafhing  torrents  j  but  both  they  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow  are  the  patient  but  unceafing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodnefs  and  directed 
by  wifdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which 
colleCt  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
fprings  which  difcharge  what  would  otherwife  be  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  inactivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  fcanty 
fource  among  growing  plants  and  abforbent  earth, 
without  being  fucked  up  and  evaporated,  did  it  not 
meet  with  other  rills  in  its  courfe.  When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  ftill  inconfiderable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obftacles 
to  its  motion  *,  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater 
fpeed,  as  we  have  now  learned.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
furface  expofed  to  evaporation  and  abforption  is  dimi- 
niflied  by  the  union  of  the  rills.  Four  equal  rills  have 
only  the  furface  of  two  when  united.  Thus  the  por¬ 
tion  which  efcapes  arreftment,  and  travels  downward, 
is  continually  increafing.  This  is  a  happy  adjuftment 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.  Were  it  otherwife, 
the  lower  and  more  valuable  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  pafling  waters  in  addition  to  their  own  fur- 
plus  rains,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 
would  be  almoft  covered  by  the  drains  of  the  interior 
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countries.  But,  fortunately,  tliofe  palling  waters  occu¬ 
py  lefs  room  as  they  advance,  and  by  thfs  wife  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  moft  fimple  means,  not  only  are  the  fuper- 
fluous  waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themfelves  become  an  ufeful  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  They  become  the  habitation  of 
a  prodigious  number  of  fiflies,  which  (hare  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  bounty  j  and  they  become  the  means  of  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  bieffmgs  of  cultivated  fociety. 
The  vague  ramblings  of  the  rivers  fcatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It 
is  not  even  an  indifferent  circumdance,  that  they  gather 
ftrength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themfelves.  By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  fprings.  Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  (hower  would  make  a  fwamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.  And  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  heat  which  is  neceffary  for  the  vi¬ 
gorous  growth  of  ufeful  plants  will  produce  a  very  copi¬ 
ous  evaporation.  This  mud  return  in  fliowers  much  too 
copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and  the  overplus 
would' be  de(lru£live.  Is  it  not  pleafant  to  contemplate 
this  adjuftment  of  the  great  operations  of  nature,  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone  diredled  the 
detail,  it  was  almoll  an  infinite  odds  that  the  earth  would 
84  be  uninhabitable  ? 

Their  ef-  Rut  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 
tea  on  the  nQle  tpe  face  Qf  tpe  countries  through  which  they  flow7 : 
through*  attending  to  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  flope  of 
which  they  the  valleys,  v.e  ihall  be  convinced  that  their  prefent  fitu- 
pafs,  ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 

days  }  and  that  the  valleys  themfelves  are  the  w^orks  of 
the  rivers,  or  at  lead  of  rvaters  which  have  defeended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  w7ere  able  to  bring  away  with  them.  The  ri¬ 
vers  flow  now  in  beds  which  have  a  confiderable  perma¬ 
nency  }  but  this  has  been  the  work  of  ages.  I  his  has 
given  (lability,  both  by  filling  up  and  fmoothing  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  thus  leffening  the  changing  caufes,  and  alfo  by 
hardening  the  beds  themfelves,  w’hich  are  now  covered 
with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  (lones,  gravel, 
and  coarfer  (and,  out  of  which  all  the  lighter  matters 
have  been  waflied  away. 

The  furface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a  con¬ 
tinual  change  \  and  the  ground  on  which  wc  now  walk 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  whiqh  was  trodden  by  our  re¬ 
mote  anceftors.  The  fliowers  from  heaven  carry  dowrn 
into  the  valleys,  or  fweep  along  by  the  torrents,  a  part 
of  the  foil  which  covers  the  heights  and  deeps.  The  tor¬ 
rents  carry  this  foil  into  the  brooks,  and  thefe  deliver 
part  of  it  into  the  great  rivers,  and  thefe  difeharge  into 
the  fea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  fwal- 
lowed  up,  and  forever  lod  for  the  puvpofes  of  vegetation. 
Thus  the  hillocks  lofe  of  their  height,  the  valleys  are 
filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are  laid  bare,  and  fhew 
their  naked  precipices,  which  formerly  were  covered 
over  wTith  a  flelli  and  fkin,  but  now  look  like  the  (keleton 
of  this  globe.  The  low  countries,  raifed  and  nourifhed 
for  fome  time  by  the  fubdance  of  the  high  lands,  will 
will  go  in  their  turn  to  be  buried  in  the  ocean  ;  and 
then  the  earth,  reduced  to  a  dreary  flat,  will  become 
an  immenfe  uninhabitable  mafs.  This  cataflrophe  is  far 
diflant,  becaufe  this  globe  is  in  its  youth,  but  it  is  not 
the  lefs  certain  ;*  and  the  united  labours  of  the  human 
race  could  not  long  protradl  the  term. 

'  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 
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purpofe,  and  a  nice  adjudment  of  feemingly  remote  cir-  Theory, 
cumdances.  The  grounds  near  the  fources  of  all  cur  u“’“ 
rivers  are  indeed  gradually  dripped  of  their  moll  fertile  pei  ePcenCe 
ingredients.  But  had  they  retained  them  (or  ages,  the  displayed 
fentieut  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  lead  the  nobler  in  the 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  charges 
much  advantage  from  it.  The  general  laws  of  nature™*  1>,G" 
produce  changes  in  our  atmofphcre  which  mud  ever 
render  thefe  great  elevations  unfruitful.  I  hat  ge¬ 
nial  warmth,  which  is  equally  neceffary  for  the  ufeful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Haemus  could  only  bring  forth  mofs  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro,  produced 
pot-herbs  fo  luxuriant,  that  ldioclefian  told  his  colleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleafure  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Roman  empire  could  confer.  Thus  na¬ 
ture  not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  cur 
fields.  She  even  keeps  it  fafe  in  dore  for  us  till  it  (hall 
be  wanted.  The  trails  of  country  which  are  but  newT- 
ly  inhabited  by  man,  fuch  as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the  newly  difeovered  regions  of  1  erra  Auflralis, 
are  dill  almod  occupied  by  mardies  and  lakes,  or  covered 
with  impenetrable  foreds  ;  and  they  would  remain  long 
enough  in  this  date,  if  population,  continually  increa- 
fing,  did  not  increafe  indudry,  and  multiply  the  hands 
of  cultivators  along  with  their  neceflities.  The  Authot 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the  huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 
fird  trace  to  every  rivulet ;  but  has  left  to  man  the  talk 
of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 
to  fupport  him,  becaufe  this  is  a  talk  not  beyond  his 
powers.  It  w?as  therefore  of  immenfe  advantage  to 
him  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has 
not  yet  penetrated  (hould  remain  covered  with  lakes 
mardies,  and  foreds,  which  keep  in  dore  the  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi¬ 
fying  warmth  of  the  fun  wrould  have  expended  long 
ere  now  in  ufelefs  vegetation,  and  which  the  rains  of 
heaven  would  have  fwept  into  the  fea,  had  they  not 
been  thus  prote&ed  by  their  duration  or  their  cover. 

It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  man  to  open  up  thefe 
mines  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good,  w?ho  has  thus  hufbanded  them  for  his  ufe,  and 
left  them  as  a  rightful  heritage  for  thole  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  day, 
thofe  great  can&ls,  thofe  capacious  voters,  always  ready 
to  drain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirdy  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  fprings  from  "the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  rivers 
did  not  then  exid,  or  were  only  torrents,  whofe  waters, 
confined  by  the  gullies  and  glens,  are  fearching  for  a 
place  to  efcape.  "Kence  arife  thofe  numerous  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  (till 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  will  difappear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.  TLhe  mod  remote  from  the  fea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  iffue  through  fome  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  its  fuperfluous  waters  into  a 
lower  bafon,  which,  in  its  turn,  difeharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  lad  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa¬ 
ters  by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  The  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  fimple  overflowing  at  the 
lowed  part  of  the  margin.  This  made  a  torrent,  which 

quickly 
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Theo  y.  quickly  deepened  its  bed  ;  and  this  eircumftance  increa- 
j]ng  j^s  velocity,  as  we  have  feen,  would  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  off  more  of 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  lapidly  at  firil,  while 
earth  and  final!  hones  only  refilled  the  labours  of  na¬ 
ture  $  but  thefe  being  wuihed  away,  and  the  channel 
hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  fides,  the  operation 
muff  go  on  very  llowly,  till  the  immenfe  cafcade  Hull 
undermine  what  it  cannot  break  on',  and  then  a  new 
difcharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  fiat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be  called  the  firil  {ketch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  continually.  Ihe 
water  of  feveral  bafons  united,  and  running  together  in 
a  great  body,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
effabli fued)  have  a  much  greater-  velocity,  with  the 
fame  Hope,  than  tliofe  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent  j  and  the  fum  of  them  all  united  in 
the  bafon  next  the  fea,  after  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  ilfelf  a  bed  fo  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  Hope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

1'he  formation  of  the  firff  valleys,  by  cutting  open 
many  fprings  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mafs  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  thefe  bafons.  In 
courfe  of  time  many  of  them  wall  diiappear,  and  ilat  val¬ 
leys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of  their 
former  exigence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courfes  of  future 
livers,  it  is  to  be  expelled  that  thofe  ffreams  will  moft 
deepen  their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
fea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greatefl  quantities  of 
rain  and  fpring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  lefs.  In 
thefe  laff  fituations  the  natural  Hope  of  the  fields  caufes 
the  rain-water,  rills,  and  the  little  rivulets  from  the 
fprings,  to  feek  their  ways  to  the  rivers.  T  he  ground 
can  fink  only"  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  ;  and  this  muH  proceed  with  extreme  flownefs, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  inceffant,  work  of 
tlie  rains  and  fprings.  But  the  rivers,  increafing  in  bulk 
and  Hrength,  and  of  necefiity  flowing  over  every  thing, 
form  to  themfelves  capacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
foil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Beds^of  1  i  The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themfelves  in 

vers  not  one  inclined  plane.  If  we  fliould  fuppofe  a  canal  AB 
formed  m  (fig.  14.)  perfeSly  Hraight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
one  incli-  j0jns  with  the  fea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in- 
ned  plane.  cljnecj  channel  of  greater  and  greater  Hope  as  it  is  far- 
l*'  I4‘  ther  from  B.  This  is  evident j  becaufe  gravity  is  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  fmaller  than  the  fimilar  angle  CDB  \  and 
confequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
.A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river  ^  and  fonae  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature’s  work  \  but  the  fuppofition  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  falfe.  No  river  has  a  Hope  at  all  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this.  It  would  be  eight  inches  declivity 
in  the  mile  next  the  ocean,  24  inches  in  the  fecond 
mile,  40  inches  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  (for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  diHances  from  the 
fea.  Such  a  river  wpuld  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the 


mountains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  re-  Theory, 
ctive  it),  and,  except  i ts  firff  cafcade,  would  foon  ac-  ^  ^ 
quire  a  more  gentle  Hope.  But  the  fa£t  is,  and  it  is  the 
rclult  of  the  imprefcripuble  laws  of  nature,  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  track  of  a  river  k  a  fucceffion  of  inclined  chan¬ 
nels,  whofe  Hope  diminiilies  by  Heps  as  the  river  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  fea.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  this  re- 
fults  from  the  natural  Hope  of  the  countries  through 
which  it  Hows,  which  we  obferve  to  increafe  in  declivity 
as  we  go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Were 
it  otherwife,  the  equilibrium  at  which  nature  aims  in  all 
her  operations  would  Hill  produce  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hope  of  rivers.  Without  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  permanent  train. 

Tliat  we  may  more  eafily  form  a  notion  of  the  man-  r-cw  ^,ie 
ner  in  which  the  permanent  courfe  cf  a  river  is  effa-  permanent 
blithed,  let  us  fuppofe  a  dream  or  rivulet  s  a  (fig.  15.)  courfe  of  a 
far  up  the  ccuntiy,  make  its  vray  through  a  foil  per-  JWr 
fe£lly  uniform  to  the  fea,  taking  the  courfe  sab  c  def  ^  * 
and  receiving  the  permanent  additions  of  the  fireams  g  ay  0 
h  b,  i  c,  k  d,  l e,  and  that  its  velocity  and  Hope  in  all 
its  parts  are  fo  fuited  to  the  tenacity  of  the  foil  and 
magnitude  of  its  feclion,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du¬ 
ring  the  annual  frcff.es  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  its 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma¬ 
terials  wrhich  they  depofit  ip  the  channel  in  times  of  ^ 
fmaller  velocity.  Such  a  river  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
per?7iancnt  Jlate ,  to  be  in  confervaiion ,  or  to  have Jl  ability. 

Let  us  call  this  Hate  of  a  river  its  regimen,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjudment  of  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  its  regimen  mull  be  the  fame  throughout,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  this  which  regulates  its  action  on  tire  bottom, 
which  is  the  fame  from  its  head  to  the  fea.  That  its 
bed  may  have  liability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
muff  be  conftant,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  dif¬ 
charge  through  its  different  feflions  by  the  brooks 
which  it  receives  in  its  courfe,  and  notwithstanding  the 
augmentation  of  its  feflion  as  it  approaches  the  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exa£l  regimen  to 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  fame 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  bed,  giving  it  as  little 
breadth  as  poffible  :  for  this  working  confiffs  chicffy  in 
the  efforts  of  fails  and  rapid  ffreams,  which  arife  of: 
themfelves  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  Hope. 

The  bottom  deepens,  and  the  fides  remain  very  llcep, 
till  they  are  undermined  and  crumble  down  ;  and  being 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  the 
Hream,  and  depofited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  fpeed. 

The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  valley  or  hollow 
forms }  but  the  fe&ion,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned. 

In  this  manner  does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  effabliffied  - 
from  f  t o  e. 

With  refpe&  to  the  next  part  d  e,  the  difcharge  of 
produce  is  diminifhed  by  the  want  of  the  brook  /  e.  It 
muff  take  a  fimilar  form,  but  its  area  will  be  diminiffied, 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  fame  \  and  its  mean 
depth  d  being  lefs  than  in  the  portion  ef  below’,  the 
Hope  muff  be  greater.  Without  thefe  conditions  w^e 
could  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  wkich  the  affumed 
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^Theory.  permanency  in  an  uniform  foil  neceffarily  fuppofes. 

Reafoning  after  the  fame  manner  for  all  the  portions 
c  d,  b  c,  a  b,  s  a,  we  fee  that  the  regimen  will  be  fuccef- 
fively  eftabliftied  in  them,  and  that  the  Hope  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  greater  as  we  approach  the  river 
head.  The  vertical  fedlion  or  profile  of  the  courfe  of 
the  river  j  a  b  c  d  e  f  will  therefore  refemble  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  (ketched  below,  having  its  diffe¬ 
rent'  parts  varioufly  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  HF. 

Such  is  the  procefs  of  nature  to  be  obferved  in  every 
river  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorifts  ;  and  it  was  this  obfer- 
vation  of  the  increafmg,  or  at  lead:  this  continued  velo¬ 
city  with  fmaller  Hope,  as  the  rivers  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  dreams,  which  caufed  Gu- 
glielmini  to  have  recourfe  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  deep  -waters.  We  have  now  feen  in  what  this 
energy  confifts.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo- 
by  example,  tion  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  Itream  of  wa¬ 
ter  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  fides  and 
bottom ;  and  we  fee  clearly,  that  fince  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  dream  does  not  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  furface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda¬ 
tions  to  the  remaining  motion  muft  continually  diminifti 
as  a  river  increafes  by  the  addition  of  new  dreams.  If 
therefore  the  Hope  were  not  diminiflied,  the  regimen 
would  be  deftroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan¬ 
nel.  We  have  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  Po,  which  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  foil.  About 
the  year  1600,  the  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  frefties  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  the  fea. 
This  point  was  clearly  afeertained  by  Manfredi  about 
the  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
were  alarmed  by  the  project  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
of  the  Rheno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferrarefe. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti¬ 
nues  to  deepen  its  channel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  navigations  ;  and  there  are  feveral  eX- 
tenfive  marfhes  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  after  having 
been  for  ages  under  water  :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  the  fouled  river  in  its 
fireflies  of  any  in  that  country.  We  infert  this  remark, 
becrnife  it  may  be  of  great  practical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preferving  and  even  improving  the 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  rather  appears  improper  :  but  it  is  ftridlly 
conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  never  fails  to  adjufl  every  thing  fo  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  livers,  and  the 
(lopes  are  diminifhed  in  fucceffion  as  wTe  recede  from  the 
coaft.  The  original  (lopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater  ;  but  they  will  (when  bufy  nature  has  comple¬ 
ted  her  work)  be  left  fomewhat,  and  only  fo  much 
greater,  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  fame  notwith- 
(landing  the  diminution  of  the  fedlion  and  mean  depth. 
Effects  of  Frefnes  will  diflurb  this  methodical  progrefs  relative 
Lefties.  only  to  the  fucceffivc  permanent  additions  ;  but  their 
effedls  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  (lope,  by  augmenting  the  velo- 
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city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  regimen  Theory, 
of  the  permanent  additions  is  once  eftabliflied,  the  frefties 
tend  chiefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepen¬ 
ing  it :  for  the  aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  (late  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  fwept  away,  by  the  frefties 
and  protedl  the  bottom  from  their  attacks;  and  the 
Rones  and  gravel,  which  muft  have  been  left  bare  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  working  on  the  foil,  will  alfo  colledl  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  refift- 
ance  ;  and  even  if  the  floods  (hould  have  deepened  the 
bottom  feme  fmall  matter,  feme  mud  will  be  depofited 
as  the  velocity  of  the  frefties  diminiflies,  and  this  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  foil  uniform  through  the  whole 
courfe  :  This  feldom  happens  ;  therefore  the  circum- 
ftances  which  infure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parts  and 
in  different  rivers.  We  may  fay  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regimen  has  advanced  up  the  ftream  in 
any  river,  the  more  (lowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  fea. 

There  are  feme  general  circumftances  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  juft 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  mechanifm,  and  their  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themfelvcs  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  we  ftiall  endeavour  to  demonftrate. 

In  a  valley  of  fmall  width  the  river  always  occupies  jn  nfrr0vr 
the  lowed  part  of  it  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  this  is  valleys  ri- 
feldom  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  is  neareft  to  that vers  adhere 
fide  on  which  the  (lope  from  the  higher  grounds  is the 
fteepeft,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  line  of  its  courfe. 

The  river  generally  adheres  to  the  fteepeft  hills,  whether 
they  advance  into  the  plain  or  retire  from  it.  This 
general  feature  may  be  obferved  over  the  whole  globe. 

It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  great  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  courfe  not  very  far  from  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  fide.  In  every  compartment 
there  is  a  fwell  of  the  low  country  at  a  diftance  from 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  on  the  fummit 
of  this  fwell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  fources. 

The  name  valley  is  given  with  lefs  propriety  to  thefe 
immenfe  regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  tradls  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 

Even  here  we  may  obferve  a  refemblance.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  lowed  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed  ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  channel  below  its  immediate  banks,  thefe  banks  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  This  is  very  diftindlly  feen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 

When  the  caliihes  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  obferved  that  the  diftridts  mod  remote  are  the 
firft  covered,  and  it  is  feveral  days  before  the  immediate¬ 
ly  adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  blefling.  This  is 
a  confequence  of  that  general  opinion  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
rolls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  every  fpot  as  much  as 
it  depofits :  but  as  foon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
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River,  very  enlargement  of  its  fe&ion  diminitlies  the  velocity 
of  the  water  *,  and  it  may  be  obferved  ftill  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  with  great  velocity,  while  the  wa¬ 
ters  on  each  fide  are  dagnant  at  a  very  fmall  didance : 
Therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  mud 
depofit  the  heavieft,  the  firmed,  and  even  the  greated 
part  of  its  burden,  and  mud  become  gradually  clearer 
as  it  approaches  the  hills.  Thus  a  gentle  dope  is  given 
to  the  valley  in  a  direflion  which  is  the  reverfe  of  what 
one  would  expert.  It  is,  however,  almod  always  the 
eafe  in  wide  valleys,  efpecially  if  the  great  river  comes 
through  a  foft  country.  The  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  oblerved  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
river,  and  the  merely  fuperficial  drains  run  backwards 
from  it. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  bed  of  a  river,  in  its  approach  to  the  fea,  is  not  in 
is  enlarged  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  waters.  This  would 
near  the  ke  t]le  cafe  eVen  if  the  velocity  continued  the  fame : 

and  therefore,  fince  the  velocity  increafes,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  we  now  underdand  didinflly,  a  dill  fmaller 
bed  is  fufficient  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the  fea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea ;  becaufe  in  this  fitua- 
checked  by  tfon  vel0city  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  paffing 
of  their  flood-tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  mud 
cean.  dill  be  difcliarged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 
enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  fand  and 
mud  are  depofited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  c  therefore  dimi- 
niflied.  It  mud  therefore  become  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coad  expofed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  tide, 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  ocean  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will 
be  the  only  confequence,  and  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  wafhes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills  \  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  fea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not 
fet  acrols  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  fands  mud  be  de¬ 
pofited  at  the  fides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  diore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  In  this  flieltered  fituation,  every  trivial  circum- 
dance  will  caufe  the  river  to  work  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  there. 
This  keeps  the  mud  fufpended  in  iuch  parts  of  the 
channel,  and  it  is  not  depofited  till  the  dream  has  diot 
farther  out  into  the  fea.  It  is  depofited  on  the  fides 
of  thofc  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increafes  the 
velocity  in  them,  and  thus  dill  farther  protrafls  the  de- 
pofition.  Rivers  fo  fituated  wall  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  wTill  divide  them,  and  produce  iflands  at 
their  mouths.  A  bufh,  a  tree  tom  up  by  the  roots  by 
a  mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  dream,  will 
thus  inevitably  produce  an  iiland j  and  rivers  in  which 
this  is  common  will  be  continually  fhifting  their  mouths. 
The  Mifliflippi  is  a  mod  remarkable  indance  of  this. 
It  has  a  long  courfe  through  a  rich  foil,  and  difem- 
bogues  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  paffing  tide ,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
hours  of  high  water  in  different  places.  No  river  that 
we  know  carries  down  its  dream  fuch  numbers  of  root- 
ed-up  trees  ;  they  frequently  interrupt  the  navigation, 
and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night-time.  This 
river  is  fo  befet  wTith  flats  and  fhifting  fands  at  its 
*nouth,  that  the  mod  experienced  pilots  are  puzzled  j 
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and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  50  miles  in  the 
fhort  period  that  we  have  knowrn  it.  The  difoharge  of 
the  Danube  is  very  fimilar  :  fo  is  that  of  the  Nile  5  for 
it  is  difeharged  into  a  dill  corner  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  may  now  be  faid  to  have  acquired  confiderable  per¬ 
manency  5  but  much  of  this-  is  owing  to  human  induitry, 
which  drips  it  as  much  as  poflible  of  its  fubfideable 
matter.  The  Ganges  too  is  in  a  fituation  pretty  fimilar, 
and  exhibits  fimilar  phenomena.  The  Maragnon  might 
be  noticed  as  an  exception  }  but  it  is  not  an  exception. 
It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a  level  bed,  and  its  waters 
come  pretty  clear  to  Para }  but  belides,  there  is  a  drong 
tranfverfe  tide,  or  rather  current,  at  its  mouth,  fetdng 
to  the  fouth-ead  both  during  flood  and  ebb.  The 
mouth  of  the  Po  is  perhaps  the  mod  remarkable  of  any 
on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  exhibits  appearances 
extremely  lingular.  Its  difoharge  is  into  a  fequedered 
corner  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  there  be  a  more  re¬ 
markable  tide  in  this  gulf  than  iri  any  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  is  dill  but  trifling,  and  it  either  fets  dire6l- 
ly  in  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  retires  Araight 
away  from  it.  The  river  has  many  mouths,  and  they 
diift  prodigioufly.  There  has  been  a  general  increafe  of 
the  land  very  remarkable.  The  marfhes  where  Venice 
now  dands  were,  in  the  Augudan  age,  everywhere  pe¬ 
netrable  by  the  fi thing  boats,  and  in  the  5th  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miferable  huts  5  now  they  are 
covered  wTith  crowrds  of  dately  buildings.  Ravenna,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  fouthernmod  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in  the 
Augudan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fwamp,  and  the 
road  to  it  wras  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound, 
made  by  Augudus  at  immenfe  expence.  It  was,  how- 
ever*  a  fine  city,  containing  extenfive  docks,  arfenals, 
and  other  maffy  buildings,  being  the  great  military  port 
of  the  empire,  where  Augudus  laid  up  his  great  fhips 
of  war.  In  the  Gothic  times  it  became  almod  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Wedern  empire,  and  was  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  luxury.  It  mud,  therefore,  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  wre 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  dreets,  wharfs,  &.c. ; 
fo  that  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  at  lead  walking 
dryfooted  from  houfe  to  houfe.  But  now  it  is  an  Ita¬ 
lian  mile  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  with  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  accedible  in  every  direction. 
All  this  mud  have  been  formed  by  depositions  from  the 
Po,  flowing  through  Lombardy  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Alps,  which  were  here  arrefled  by  the  reeds  and 
bulruflies  of  the  marfli.  Thefe  things  are  in  common 
courfe  ;  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  city,  and  thefe  pavements  are  all 
on  one  exa£l  level,  and  they  are  eight  feet  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  at  low  water .  This  cannot  be  aferibed 
to  the  fubfiding  of  the  ancient  city.  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greated  among  the  heavy  buildings.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric  remains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 
is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.  The  lower  dory  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  water ;  fo  is  the  lower  dory  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  ornaments  of  both 
thefe  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 
formerly  dry  ;  and  fuch  a  building  as  the  cathedral 
could  not  fink  without  crumbling  into  pieces. 

It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  account  for  all  this.  The 
depofitions  jof  the  Po  and  other  rivers  mud  raife  the 
ground  5  and  yet  the  rivers  mud  dill  flow  over  all.  W c 
mud  conclude  that  the  furface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  $10 
K  means 
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River?,  means  level,  and  that  it  Hopes  like  a  river  from  the  La- 
gocu  cf  Venice  to  the  vail  ward.  In  all  probability  it 
_  even  Hopes  ccnfiderahly  outwards  from  the  ihore.  This 
will  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  How'  tide,  as 
will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  fhoresof 
24  this  gulf  exhibit  moil  uncommon  appearances. 

Rivers  are  The  lail  general  obfervation  which  we  (hall  make  in 
convex  a-  this  place  is,  that  the  furfacc  of  a  liver  is  not  flat,  con- 
thwart  the  fIC]ered  -thwart  the  ftream,  but  convex  :  this  is  owing 
the  cTufe1  J  *°  its  motion.  Suppofe  a  c?.ual  of  ftagnant  waler  *,  its 
cf  it,  furface  would  be  a  perfect  level.  But  fuppofe  it  poili- 
ble  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  they  muft  drag  along 
with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous.  Thefe 
will  move  lefs  fwiftly,  and  will  in  like  manner  thag  the 
waters  without  them  3  and  thus  the  water  at  the  fides 
being  abftradled,  the  depth  muft  be  lefs,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  furface  mud:  be  convex  acrofs.  The  faff  in  a  run¬ 
ning  ftream  is  fimilar  to  this  3  the /id e  wateis  are  with¬ 
held  by  the  Tides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
flowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  but  fafler  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
fide.  This  alone  muft  produce  a  convexity  of  furface, 
But  befidcs  this,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  preffure  ot 
a  running  ftream  is  diminiihed  by  its  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportional  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  paft  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  muft  in  all  cafes  be 
very  fmall.  Few  rivers  have  the  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  fecond,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  M.  Buffon  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  Hoods  3  but  we  fufpecl 
Come  error  in  the  obfervation. 

j  4.  Of  the  Windings  of  Rivers . 
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Winding  Kivfrs  are  feldom  ftraight  in  their  courfe.  Formed 
courfe  of  gy  hanc|  Qf  nnture,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
formed h°W  c*iaDge  circuroftance.  They  wind  arour.d  what  they 
cannot  get  over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  fide  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  refinance' of  the  oppofite  bank  makes  a 
ftraight  courfe  more  difficult  3  and  this  feemingly  fortui¬ 
tous  rambling  diftributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
furface  of  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberlefs  rills  and  rivulets 
which  colie <51  the  waters  of  our  fprings  and  the  fnper- 
tluitits  of  our  fnowers,  and  to  comfort  our  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  fociety 
can  derive  from  their  preftnee.  In  their  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  the  fmalleft  inequality  of  Hope  or  confiftency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  afide  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti¬ 
lity  to  our  foil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the 
minutiae  of  her  operations,  the  more  muft  we  admire  the 
inexhauftible  fertility  of  her  refourccs,  and  the  fimplici- 
ty  of  the  means  by  which  Hie  produces  the  moil  import¬ 
ant  and  beneficial  effefts.  By  thus  twilling  the  courfe 
of  our  rivers  into  10, COO  lhapes,  Hie  keeps  them  long 
amidll  our  fields,  and  thus  ccmpenfates  for  the  declivity 
of  the  furface,  which  would  otherwife  tumble  them  with 
great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with  the  beft  and 
richeft  of  our  foil.  Without  this,  the  (bowers  of  heaven 
would  have  little  influence  in  fupplying  the  wade  of  in- 
ceffant  evaporation.  But  as  things  are,  the  rains  are 
kept  flowly  trickling  along  the  Hoping  fides  of  our  hills 
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and  fteeps,  winding  round  every  clod,  nay  every  plant,  Riven, 
which  lengthens  their  courfe,  dlminiflies  their  Hope, 
checks  their  fpeed,  and  thus  prevents  them  from  quick¬ 
ly  brufhing  off  from  every  part  of  the  furface  the  light- 
eft  and  belt  of  the  (oil.  The  fat  Left  of  our  holm  lands 
would  be  too  fteep,  and  the  rivers  would  Hioot  along 
through  our  fineft  meadows,  hurrying  every  thing  away 
with  them,  and  would  be  unfit  for  the  purpoies  ot  inland 
conveyance,  if  the  inequalities  of  foil  did  not  make  them 
change  this  headlong  courfe  for  the  more  beautiful  mean¬ 
ders  which  we  obferve  in  the  courfe  of  the  (mall  livers 
winding  through  our  meadows.  Thofe  rivers  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  ftraighteli  in  their  courfe  which  are  the  molt 
rapid,  and  which  roll  along  the  greatell  bodies  of  water  3 
fuel-fare  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  fmaller 
rivers  continue  more  devious  in  their  progrefs,  till  they 
approach  the  fea,  and  have  gathered  ftrength  from  all 
their  tributary  ftreams.  ^ 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  directs  What  nr, 
even  the  rambling  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importar.ee  totureleft 
underftand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  and  ^cr  t0 
the  reftftance  which  the  foil  oppofes  to  thofe  deviations 
frem  a  re<ftilineal  courfe  3  for  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  general  procedure  of  nature  may  be  inconfiftent 
with  cur  local  purpofes.  Man  was  fet  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  talk  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  feerns  to  be  to 
ftruggle  with  the  elements.  He  muft  not  fmd  things 
to  his  mind,  but  he  muft  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 

Yet  even  this  feeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature’s  molt 
beneficent  laws  3  and  his  exertions  mull  ftill  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mechanical  nature  :  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  courfe  of  rivers,  we  muft 
be  cartful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwife 
we  fliall  be  fooner  or  later  punifhed  for  their  infrac¬ 
tion.  Things  will  be  brought  back  to  iheir  former 
ftate,  if  our  operations  are  inconfiftent  with  that  equi¬ 
librium  which  is  conftantly  aimed  at,  or  fome  new  ftai$ 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  foon  induced. 

If  a  well  regulated  river  has  been  improperly  deepen¬ 
ed  in  fome  place,  to  anfwer  fome  particular  purpofe 
of  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug¬ 
mented,  we  flrall  foon  fee  a  depofition  or  mud  or  fand 
choak  up  our  fancied  improvements  3  becaufe,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  feflion  without  increafing  the  Hope 
or  the  fupply,  the  velocity  muft  diminifh,  and  floating 
matters  mull  be  depofited. 

It  is  true,  we  frequently  fee  permanent  channels 
where  the  forms  are  extremely  different  from  that 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  themfelves  in  an  uni¬ 
form  foil,  and  which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  deferibed  formerly.  We  fee  a  greater  breadth 
frequently  compenfate  for  a  want  of  depth  3  but  all  fuch 
deviations  arc  a  fort  of  conftraint,  or  rather  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  inequality  of  foil.  Such  irregular  forms  arc 
the  works  of  nature  3  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  fides,  confiding  cf  the  coarfeft  of  the 
land  and  of  gravel  3  and  therefore  the  neceffary  fe<51ion 
can  be  obtained  only  by  increafing  the  width.  We 
are  accuftomed  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances 
which  prognofticate  mifehief,  and  we  interpret  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  far-e  way,  and 
Frequently  foim  very  falfc  judgments.  When  wc  fee 
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one  bank  low  and  flat,  and  tbs  other  high  and  ab¬ 
rupt,  we  *  fuppofe  tint  the  waters  are  palling  along 
the  firil  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  ftream,  but  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  tearing  away 
the"  bank ,  but  it  is  juft  the  contrary.  The  bed  be¬ 
ing  permanent,  things  are  in  equilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  juft  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  foil  on  both  Tides  be  uniform,  the  ft  re  am  is  moft 
rapid  on  that  fide  where  the  bank  is  low  and  Hat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withstand  the  aclion  of 
the  ftream }  and  it  has  been  worn  away  till  its  thitnefs 
compenfates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  ftream.  The 
ftream  on  the  other  fide  mult  be  more  gentle,  other  wife 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  ihort,  in  a  ftate 
of  permanency,  the  velocity  of  the  ftream  and  form  of 
ths  bank  are  juft  fuited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
othenvife  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  regi¬ 
men. 

A  careful  confideration  therefore  of  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  rivers  which  have  fettled  their  regimen,  is  of  ufe 
for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions,  and 
directing  us  to  the  moft  effe&ual  methods  of  regulating 
their  courfe. 

We  have  already  faid  that  perpendicular  brims  are 
inconfiftent  with  liability.  A  femicircular  fe&ion  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quickeft  train  of  a 
river  whole  expence  and  Hope  are  given  }  but  the  banks 
at  B  and  D  (fig.  16.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
bottom,  where  their  horizontal  furface  would  fecure  them 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
Gcf,  of  equal  fefiion,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  lefs  (helving.  The  proportion  of  the  velocities 
'at  A  and  c  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C }  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  leis 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  fomewhat  between 
thofe  at  F  and  c ,  muft  be  lefs  than  it  was  in  any  inter¬ 
mediate  point  of  the  femicircular  bed.  T he  velocities 
will  therefore  decreafe  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  fame  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  border 
G  c  F,  thefe  two  circumftances  will  be  fo  adjufted  that 
the  neceflary  equilibrium  is  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  thing  muft  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
Hope  of  the  brims  may  be  exaeft,  and  will  be  retained  } 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  anywhere  below,  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  fides  xvill  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  fe&ion  by  increafing  its  width. 

In  fhort,  no  border  made  up  of  ftraight  lines  is  con¬ 
fident  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will  take 
place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  femicircular  form. 
And  we  accordingly  fee,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
fe&ion  has  a  curvilineal  border,  with  the  Hope  increafing 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  enable  us  to  underftand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  furface  or  of  te¬ 
nacity  obliges  the  current  to  change  its  dire&ion,  and 
the,  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Suppofing  always  that  the  difeharge  continues  the 
fame,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  preferved  or 
reftored,  the  following  conditions  are  necefihry  for  a 
permanent  regimen. 

i.  The  depth  of  water  muft  be  greater  in  the  elbow 
than  anywhere  elfe. 
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2.  The  main  ftream,  after  having  ftruck  the  concave 
bank,  muft  be  refle&ed  in  an  equal  angle,  and  muft  then 
be  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river. 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  foil. 

4.  There  muft  be  in  the  elbow'  an  increafe  of  Hope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  refiliance 
occafioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  reafoiiablenefs,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  conditions  will 
appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

li  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing Rea^# 
this  change  of  direction  in  a  channel  which  by  fuppofi-  ^e°fs  of 
tion  diminifhffs  the  current.  The  diminution  aiifing  from  thefe  C0Ib. 
any  cnu(e  which  can  be  compared  with  frivlion  muft  be  rli.ti.oas, 
greater  when  the  ftream  is  direded  againft  one  of  the 
banks,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  ftate  the  proportion, 
and  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time  to  attempt  it  j 
but  it  is  fuftkient  that  we  be  convinced  that  the  retarda¬ 
tion  is  greater  in  this  cafe.  We  fee  no  caufe  to  increafe 
the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and  we  muft  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  dimini fhed.  But  we  are  fuppofmg 
that  the  difeharge  continues  the  fame  }  the  fe<ftion  muft 
therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  increafe  its  tranfverfe 
dimenftons.  The  only  queftion  is,  In  what  manner  it 
does  this,  and  what  change  of  form  does  it  afTeft,  and 
what  form  is  competent  to  the  final  equilibrium  and  the 
consequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ?  Here  there  is  much 
room  for  conjecture.  Mr  Buat  re  a  ions  as  follows.  If 
W’e  fuppofe  that  the  points  B  and  C  (fig.  17.)  continue  Fig< 
on  a  level,  and  that  the  points  H  and  I  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reach  are  alfo  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable 


conftquence  that  the  Hope  along  CM l  muft  be  greater 
than  along  BEH,  becaufe  the  depreffion  of  H  below  B 
is  equal  to  that  of  I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than 
CMI.  Therefore  the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank 
CM  I  muft  be  greater  than  along  BEH.  There  may 
even  be  a  llagnation  and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  concave  bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of 
the  fe&ion  were  the  fame  as  up  the  ftream,  the  ftdes 
could  not  Hand  on  the  convex  bank.  When  therefore 
the  fe&ion  has  attained  a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks 
are  again  in  equilibrio  with  the  aflion  of  the  current,  the 
convex  bank  muft  be  much  flatter  than  the  concave.  If 
the  water  is  really  ftili  on  the  concave  bank,  that  bank 
will  be  abfolutely  perpendicular*}  nay,  may  overhang. — 
Accordingly,  this  ftate  of  things  is  matter  of  daily  obfer- 
vation,  and  juftifies  our  reafonmg,  and  entitles  us  to  fay, 
that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  which  we  cannot  diftimflly  obferve.  The  water 
moves  moft  rapidly  along  the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread 
of  the  ftream  is  neareft  to  this  fide.  Reafonmg  in  this 
way  the  fe&ion,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  form  Mb  a  E  (fig.  18,)  aflumes  the  Hi  ape  pig.  lg, 
MBAE. 

2.  Without  pre fuming  to  know  the  mechanifm  of  the 
internal  motions  of  fluids,  we  know  that  fuperficial  waves 
are  refle&ed  precifely  as  if  they  were  elaftic  bodies,  making 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refle&ion  equal.  In  as  far 
therefore  as  the  fuperficial  wave  is  concerned  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  pofition  is  juft.  The  permanency 
of  the  next  reach  requires  that  its  axis  fhall  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  EP  which  makes  the  angle  GEP 
zzrFEN.  If  the  next  reach  has  the  direction  EQ^,  MR, 
the  wave  reflected  in  the  line  ES  will  work  on  the  bank 
at  S,  and  will  be  refle&ed  in  the  line  ST,  and  work 
K  2  agam 
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Theovy.  again  on  the  oppofite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the 
effect  of  the  fuperficial  motion  is  great,  and  that  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  deftroying  the  banks  of  canals. 
So  far  therefore"  Mr  Buat  is  right.  We  cannot  fay 
with  any  precifion  or  confidence  how  the  actions  of  the 
under  filaments  are  modified  *,  but  we  know  no  reafon  for 
not  extending  to  the  under  filaments  what  appears  fo  pro¬ 
bable  with  refped  to  the  furface  water. 

3.  The  third  pofition  is  no  lefs  evident.  We  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  adion  of  the  water  on  the  bank *,  but 
our  general  notions  on  thisfubjed,  confirmed  by  common 
experience,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely  a  ftream  of 
water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  lefs  it  tends  to  undermine 
it  or  wafh  it  away.  A  ftiff  and  cohefive  foil  therefore 
will  fuller  no  more  from  being  almofl  perpendicularly 
buffetted  by  a  ftream  than  a  friable  land  would  fuffer 
from  water  gliding  along  its  face.  Mr  Buat  thinks, 
from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is  not  fenfibly  affeded 
till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36  degrees. 

4.  Since  there  are  caufes  of  retardation,  and  wre  ftill 
fuppofe  that  the  difcharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminifhed  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  fedion,  is  again  reftored,  we  muft  grant  that  there 
is  provided,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions,  an  acce¬ 
lerating  force  adequate  to  this  eft eft.  There  can  be  no 
accelerating  force  in  an  open  ftream  but  the  fuperficial 
flope.  In -the  prefent  cafe  it  is  undoubtedly  fo  5  becaufe 
by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom  where  there  is  an  elbow 
in  the  ftream,  we  have  of  neceflity  a  counter  flope.  Now, 
all  this  head  of  water,  which  muft  produce  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  velocity  in  that  part  of  the  ftream  which  ran¬ 
ges  round  the  convex  bank,  will  arife  from  the  check 
which  the  water  gets  from  the  concave  bank.  This  oc- 
cafions  a  gorge  or  fwell  up  the  ftream,  enlarges  a  little 
the  fedion  at  BVC  $  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
form  motion,  will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the 
channel,  and  put  every  thing  again  into  its  train  as  foon 
as  the  water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bafon  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  defends 

100  the  bottom  by  this  very  circumftance. 

Remarks  Such  are  the  notions  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
on  thefe  t^js  part  0f  the  mechanifm  of  running  waters.  We 

and^the°rea  cannot  %  fc^at  ^ ey  are  vei7  fatisfadory,  and  they  are 
fons  of  "very  oppofite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
them.  the  fubjed.  Moft  perfons  think  that  the  motion  is  moft 
rapid  and  turbulent  on  the  fide  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  oppofite  bank 
is  flat,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  refped  to  this  general  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  'thefe  perfons  may  be  in  the  right  *,  and  when  a 
ftream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  fir  ft  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  adion.  But  Mr 
Buat’s  aim  is  to  inveftigate  the  circumftances  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  cafe  of  a  regimen  *,  and  in  this  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fads,  though  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  thefe  fads  may  be  erroneous.  And  as 
this  is  the  only  ufeful  view  to  be  taken  of  the  fubjed, 
it  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to 
procure  liability  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex- 
penftve  helps  of  mafonry,  &c.  If  we  attempt  to  fe- 
cure  permanency  by  deepening  on  the  infide  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  down,  dimi- 
nifh  the  paflage,  and  occafion  a  more  violent  adion  on 
the  hollow7  bank.  The  moft  efledual  mean  of  fecurity 
Is  to  enlarge  the  fedion  :  and  if  we  do  this  on  the  in- 
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fide  bank,  we  muft  do  it  by  widening  the  ftream  very  Theory, 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  Hoping  bank.  Our  at- 
tention  is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  wTay,  and  with  a  view  to  flop  the  ravages  of 
the  ftream.  Things  are  not  now  in  a  ftate  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  we  muft 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  obferve 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  thofe  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs.  We  fee  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  ftream  towards  the  hollow  bank.  We  fee  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  fide,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  fome  diftance,  and  is  of  itfelf 
a  caufe  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  ilagnant  water,  to  force  the  ftream  through  the  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe 
when  the  velocity  is  exceflive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
able  to  abide  the  ftiock.  In  this  fituation  the  water 
thus  heaped  up  efcapes  where  it  beft  can  ;  and  as  the 
water,  obftruded  by  an  obftacle  put  in  its  way,  efcapes 
by  the  Tides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increafed,  fo  here 
the  water  gorged  up  againft  the  hollow  bank  fwells  over 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  paffes  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increafed  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjuftment  between  the  velocity  and  confequent  ac¬ 
cumulation,  and  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  and  the  angle 
of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  velocity  fhall 
reach  the  convex  bank  ;  and  we  fometimes  fee  the  mo¬ 
tion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  depofitions 
of  mud  and  fand  are  made  there.  The  whole  pheno¬ 
mena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  deferibed  in 
general  terms,  even  in  the  cafe  of  perfect  regimen  :  for 
this  regimen  is  relative  to  the  confiftence  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions  may  be 
moft  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  preceding  ob- 
fervations  are  of  importance,  becaufe  they  relate  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cafes  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  pofition,  that 
the  proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth  of 
the  ftream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  of 
the  fweep.  Mr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formulae  for  all 
thefe  purpofes,  and  fhows  that  in  one  fweep  there  may 
be  more  than  one  reflexion  or  rebound.  It  is  needlefs 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  difeuflion. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  fuch  a  manner  that  theie  fhall 
be  no  rebounds  which  fhall  dired  the  ftream  againft 
the  fides,  but  preferve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  confequence,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  are  to  be  fecured  by  mafonry  or  piling  3  for 
we  have  feen  the  neceflity  of  increafing  the  fedion,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  that  fide  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tends 
to  undermine  our  defences,  and  obliges  us  to  give  them 
deeper  and  more  folid  foundations  in  fuch  places.  But 
any  perfon  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcale  and  com- 
pafies  will  form  to  himfelf  rules  of  pradice  equally  fure 
and  more  expeditious  than  Mr  de  Buat’s  formulae.  I0I 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  pur-  Rtfifiance 
pofe,  the  consideration  of  the  refill ance  caufed  by  an 
elbow,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable  ^dmode’ 
of  overcoming  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of0fover_ 
the  falutary  confequences  arifmg  from  the  rambling  coming  it. 

courfe 
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Theory,  courfe  of  rivers,  inafmuch  as  it  more  effe&ually  fpreads 
them  over  the  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  lefs  benefi¬ 
cial  by  diminiffiing  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  courfe,  which  diminiffies  the  de¬ 
clivity,  and  by  the  very  refinance  which  they  meet  with 
at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers,  when  they  no  longer  ffioot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  fand,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  their  clear  wratcrs,  purified  during 
their  gentler  courfe,  and  offer  themfelves  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  pafturage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  more  is  the  refinance  of  its  bed  multiplied  ;  the  more 
obflacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  fource  to  the 
fea,  the  more  moderate  is  its  velocity  ;  and  in  Head  of 
tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  digging  for 
itfelf  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it  fweeps  rocks  and 
rooted-up  trees,  it  flows  wfith  majedic  pace  even  with 
the  furface  of  our  cultivated  gronnds,  which  it  embel- 
lifhes  and  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  fafety  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  force  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiflance  arifing 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity ;  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea- 
fons  given  for  adopting  this  meafure  of  the  general  RE¬ 
SISTANCE  of  Fluids.  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application  ;  and  it  has  been 
fhown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita¬ 
tions  it  muff  be  received.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  fines,  and 
fhall  abide  by  the  duplicate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,  becaufe 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex- 
adlly  obferved  in  tubes  in  inclinations  not  exceeding 
40° ;  whereas  it  is  in  thefe  fmall  angles  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  general  refiflance  of  fluids  is  mod  in 
fault.  But  the  corre&ion  is  very  fimple,  if  this  value  fhall 
be  found  erroneous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
force  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiflance  will  increafe 
asthe  number  of  rebounds. — Therefore  we  may  exprefs  the 

V»  j-  *  fi 

refiflance,  in  general,  by  the  formula  rrz - ;  where 

m 

r  is  the  refiflance,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  the  flream, 
s  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  n  the  number  of 
equal  rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence),  and  m.  is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment.  Mr  de  Buat  made  many  experiments  on  the 
refiflance  occafioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none 
of  which  differed  from  the  refult  of  the  above  formu¬ 
la  above  one  part  in  twelve  ;  and  he  concludes,  that 

V3  j-3 

the  refiflance  to  one  bend  may  be  eflimated  at  - . 

_  ...  .  3000 

The  experiment  was  in  this  form  :  A  pipe  of  one  inch 
diameter,  and'  10  feet  long,  was  formed  with  10  re¬ 
bounds  of  36°  each.  A  head  of  water  wTas  applied 
to  it,  which  gave  the  wTater  a  velocity  of  fix  feet  per  fe- 
cond.  Another  pipe  of  the  fame  diameter  and  length, 
but  without  any  bendings,  was  fubje<ffed  to  a  preffure 
of  a  head  of  water,  wffiich  was  increafed  till  the  velo¬ 
city  of  efflux  was  alfo  fix  feet  per  fecond.  The  addi¬ 
tional  head  of  water  was  5-^  inches.  Another  of  the 
fame  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  240  34, 
and  running  85  inches  per  fecond,  was  compared  with 
a  draight  pipe  having  the  fame  velocity,  and  the  diffc- 
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rence  of  the  heads  of  water  was  of  an  inch.  A 
computation  from  thefe  two  experiments  will  give  the 

V3  j3 

above  refult,  or  in  Englifti  meafure,  r  zz - —  very 

*  3  200 

nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  meafure  of  the  refin¬ 
ance  is  too  great  ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  diameter 
even  in  the  bends :  whereas  in  a  river  properly  formed, 
where  the  regimen  is  exa£l,  the  capacity  of  the  fe<dion 
of  the  bend  is  increafed. 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ap. 
to  open  dreams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  and  P,ie(i  t0  in* 
fafe.  Let  AB  (fig.  19.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the^eod^bes 
refervoir  ABIK,  and  EC  the  horizontal  length  of  a  ^eam 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un- Fig*  1  2* 
equal,  but  all  regular,  that  is,  con ftru died  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.  The  whole  head  of 
water  ffiould  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  wffiich  perform,  three  different  offices.— 
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One  portion,  AD  r= - ,  impels  the  wTater  into  the 

j°j  . 

entry  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  with  wffiich  it  really 
moves  in  it  ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  refidances  arifing  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  draightline  ;  and  the  third  portion  DE 
ferves  to  overcome  the  refidance  of  the  bends.  If, 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  B  C,  and,  ta¬ 
king  the  pipe  BC  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  pofi- 
tion  DH,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  fo  that  DH  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  wTater  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.  N.  B .  For  greater  fimplicity  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  pipe  was  inferted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
when  it  is  inferted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  bends 
lie  dopes  only  in  the  diredlion  DH,  and  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  the  pipes  BC  and 
DH,  and  the  refidances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  pipe  DH  towards  L  to  any  didance,  re¬ 
peating  continually  the  fame  bendings  in  a  feries  of 
lengths,  each  equal  to  DH,  the  motion  will  be  conti¬ 
nued  with  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  preffure  of 
the  column  AD  ;  becaufe  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precifely  fufficient  for  overcoming  all  the  refidances  in 
that  length  ;  and  the  true  dope  in  thefe  cafes  is  BE  + 
ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  BC 
or  DH. 

The  analogy  which  we  wfere  enabled  to  edablifh  be¬ 
tween  the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
open  dreams,  intitles  us  now  to  fay,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals,  its  dope  is  compounded  of  the  dope  which  is 
neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refidance  of  a  draight 
channel  of  its  whole  expanded  length,  agreeably  to 
the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of  the  dope  w’hich 
is  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refidance  arifing  from 
its  bending  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
courfe  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of'  which 
has  30°  of  rebound  ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
inches  in  a  fecond.  If  we  fhould  learn  its  whole  dope 
in  this  6000  fathoms,  we  mud  firft  find  (by  the  formula 
of  uniform  motion)  the  dope  s  which  will  produce  the 
velocity  of  20  inches  in  a  draight  river  of  this  length, 

fe<5lion, . 
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L  Theory.  fedion,  and  mean  depth.  Suppofe  this  to  be 

or  20  inches  in  this  whole  length.  We  muft  then  find 

(by  the  formula  -  )  the  (lope  neceiTary  for  over- 
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coming  the  refinance  of  10  rebounds' of  30°  each.  This 


we  fii all  find  to  be  6y  inches  in  the  6000  fathoms. 
Therefore  the  liver  muft  have  a  (lope  of  26y  inches  in 
6000  fathoms,  or  rsiw  5  ar*d  this  flopc  will  produce 
the  fame  velocity  which  20  inches,  or  would  do 

in  a  ftraight  running  river  of  the  fame  length. 


Fart  L 

Theory. 


Part  II.  PRACTICAL  INFERENCES. 


l©3 

Approxi¬ 
mation  by 
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TTAVING  thus  eftablifned  a  theory  of  a  mod  im- 
portent  part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  con¬ 
fided  in  as  a  juft  reprefentation  of  nature’s  procedure, 
we  lliall  apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  refults 
of  every  thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the 
operation^  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  fo  as  to  fuit 
our  particular  views.  Trufting  to  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  the  conneding  principles,  and  the  chief 
circumftances  which  co-operate  in  producing  the  often- 
fible  effed  \  and  fuppofing  that  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
are  interefted  in  this  fubjed  will  not  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  make  the  applications  in  the  fame  detail  *  we 
fiiall  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out  the 
fteps  of  the  procefs,  and  (ho  wing  their  foundation  in  the 
theory  itfelf :  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the  dired  ana- 
lyfis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for  the  di¬ 
lution  of  the  problems,  we  (hall  recommend  a  procefs  of 
approximation  by  trial  and  corredion,  fufhciently  accu¬ 
rate,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  practical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  confider  in  order  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  effeds  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  the  moft  effedual  methods 
of  preventing  or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  effeds  of  weirs,  bars,  fluices,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  railing  the  furface  of  a  river }  and  the 
fimilar  effeds  of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
contracts  the  fedion  of  the  ftream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals  \  how  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  refped  of  origin,  difeharge,  and  regimen,  and  what 
conditions  are  neceftary  for  their  moft  perfect  conftruc- 
tion. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  ftream.  The  principles  of 
their  conftrudion,  fo  that  they  may  fuit  their  intended 
purpofes,  and  the  change  which  they  produce  on  the 
main  ftream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva¬ 
tion. 
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Of  the  EjfeBs  of  Permanent  Additions  to  the  Waters  of 
a  River . 

From  what  has  been  faid  already,  it  appears  that  to 
every  kind  of  foil  or  bed  there  correfponds  a  certain  ve¬ 
locity  of  current,  too  fmall  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it  up, 
and  too  great  to  allow  the  depofition  of  the  materials 
which  it  is  carrying  along.  Suppofing  this  known  fot 
any  particular  fituation,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  channel  muft  of  neceftity  difeharge,  we  may  wfifti  to 
learn  the  fmalleft  flope  which  muft  be  given  to  this 
ftream,  that  the  waters  may  run  with  the  required  ve¬ 
locity.  This  fuggefts, 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  difeharge  D  of  a  river,  and  V  its 


velocity  of  regimen  :  required  the  fmalleft  Hope  s,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  its  bed  > 

Since  the  flope  muft  be  the  fmalleft  poffible,  the  bed 
muft  have  the  form  which  will  give  the  greateft  mean 
depth  d,  and  fhould  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
deferibed ;  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  a  redangle  wdiofe  breadth  is  twice  its  height 


//.  Thefe  circumftances  gives  us  the  equation  ~  zr  2 h\ 

For  the  area  of  the  fection  is  twice  the  fquare  of  the 
height,  and  the  difeharge  is  the  product  of  this  area 


and  the  velocity.  Therefore  V  ~  —  h  and  J 

2V  V 

zz:  the  breadth  b . 


T  he  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  *Js — hV T-f  1.6 
__  29  7  (V// — 0.1 

7777  7*  Inftcad  of  V d — 0,1,  put  its 

V  + °-3(VV— 0.1)  ’  i 

h  ‘ 

equal  V  ~ — 0.1,  and  every  thing  being  known  in  thefe- 

cond  member  of  this  equation,  w7e  eafily  get  the  value  of 
s  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner :  Suppofe 
that  the  fccond  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  fuch  as 
9.  Firft  fuppofe  that  Vs  is  rr  9.  Then  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  9+ 1.6  or  or  of  J 0.6  is  2.36.  Therefore 
we  have  *Js — LVs+  1.6=9 — 2.36, =664  j  whereas  it 
fhould  have  been  ZZ9.  Therefore  fay  6.64  :  9=9  :  1 1.2 
nearly.  Now  fuppofe  that  \/s  is  zz  12.2.  Then  L 
12.24-1.6zr  LT3.8,  ~  2.625  nearly,  and  12.2 — 2625 
is  9.575,  whereas  it  fhould  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  of  V  s  from  9  to  1  2.2  has  changed  the 
anfwer  from  6.64  to  9.575,  or  a  change  of  3.2  in  our  afl 
fumption  has  made  a  change  of  2.935  in  the  anfwer,  and 
has  left  an  error  of  0.575.  Therefore  fay  2.93  ^  :  0.575 
rr  3.2  :o.628.  Then,  taking  0.628  from  12.2,  we 
have  (for  our  next  afiumption  or  value  of  V t)i  1.^72. 
Now  1 1572  -f  1.6—13.172,  and  L  13.172  is  2.58 
nearly.  Now  try  this  laft  value  1 1.561 — 2.58  is  9.008, 
fufiiciently  exad.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analyfis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  difeharge  D,  the  flope  s ,  and  the 
velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  the  dimenfions 
of  the  bed. 

Let  x  be  the  width,  and  y  the  depth  of  the  channel) 
and  S  the  area  of  the  fedion.  This  muft  be  zr 

which  is  therefore  zr  xy.  The  denominator  s  being 

given,  we  may  make  Vs — L  Vr  4-1.6  rz  -y/B,  and  the 

formula 


P*rt  II. 

Practical 

Inferences  formula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V  - 


RIVE  R. 

207(  vO~o.i) 


79 


v/B 


-—0.3  o.r),  which  ive  may  expiefs  thus:  V 

U/?— o-1)  — °-3)'  wt!ch  g'ves 


— 3.i);  and  finally,  ~- 
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ViT 


-0.3 


4-O.I  zn  vV. 


22L_0, 

VB.  3 

Having  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the  mean 
depth,  we  may  fuppofe  the  fedtion  redlangular.  This 

gives  dzz — ~ — .  Thus  we  have  two  equations,  S 

•v~b2 y 


xij 


:d  </= 

*+  2y 

From  which  we  obtain  x: 


+ 


_S 
2d' 

And  having  the  breadth  „v  and  area  S,  we  have  yz=. 


AhT"* 


And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often  _ 

mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
fubiedl,  and  they  enable  us  to  adjuft  the  ilope  and  chan¬ 
nel  of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  fucceftive 
permanent  additions  by  the  inilux  of  other  if  reams.  This 
.lad  informs  us  of  the  rife  which  a  new  fupply  will  pro¬ 
duce,  becaufe  the  additional  fupply  will  require  addi¬ 


tional  < 


ilions  oi  the  channel ;  and  as  this  is  not  fup- 


pofed  to  increafe  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  queftion  may  be  propofed  in  the  following 
problem. 

pROB.  III.  Given  the  (lope  s,  the  depth  and  the 
bafe  of  a  redlangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  confe- 
quently  the  discharge  ID,  to  find  how  much  the  fec- 
tion  will  riie,  if  the  difeharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  w  the 
width  for  the  rectangular  bed.  We  have  in  any  uniform 
V 

current  \/,j  =  — - .  Railing  this  to  a  fquare, 
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7b 


-r{r—0-3 


and  putting  for  d  and  V  their  values 


wh  D 

— — j  and ' — j 

it;  4*  2  n  w/i 


-0.3  zz  K,  the  equation  becomes 


and 

w  h 


Railing  the  fecond  member  to 


a 


,  •  297 

making 

_  (  D 

\  whK 

fquare,  and  reducing,  we  obtain  a  cubic  equation,  to  be 
fclved  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  the  folution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  vfery  expeditious  and  exadl  approxi¬ 
mation  from  this  confideration,  that  a  fmall  change  in 
one  of  the  dimenftons  of  the  fe&ion  will  produce  a  much 
greater  change  in  the  fe&ion  and  the  difeharge  than  in 
the  mean  depth  d.  Plaving  therefore  augmented  the 
unknown  dimenfion,  which  is  here  the  height,  make  ufe 
of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then  the  new 

equation  d  ~  - +0’1  will  give  us  ano- 


wh( 297 

\VB' 


"°*3 


ther  value  of  //,  which  will  rarely  exceed  the  truth  by  Practical 
to*  This  ferves  (by  the  fame  procefs)  for  finding  ano-  Inferences 
ther,  which  will  commonly  be  fufficiently  exadl.  We 
frail  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  channel  is  a  recfangle  1 59 
feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  which  difeharges  1500 
cubic  fett  of  water  per  fecond,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  Hope  of  Ttb <?o>  °1'  about  T\  of  an  inch  iu 
100  fathoms.  How  much  will  it  rife  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  difeharge  ?  and  what  will  be 
its  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  fame,  its  depth  would 
be  tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that 
its  velocity  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppofe  it  to  be  doubled, 
and  to  become  12  feet.  This  will  give  d  =r  10.34483, 
or  124.138  inches  j  then  the  equation  »J~d — o.lzz 

D  7  A 

wi/297  ’ or//=  —  > and ia 

Wii  03 

which  we  have 
~  1  1 .0417,  wall 


V'BrZ  I07.S,  D  =  4500  y  A^/ d — 0.1 
.  ..  give  /£=  13.276}  whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  12.  1  his  (hows  that  our  calculated  value 

of  d  was  too  fmall.  Let  us  therefore  increafe  the  depth 
by  0.9,  or  make  it  12.9,  and  repeat  the  calculation. 
This  will  give  us  ^/d—o.  1  =  11.3927,  and  ^12.867, 
inflead  of  13.276.  Iherefore  augmenting  our  data 
0.9  changes  our  anfwer  0.409.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe 
fmall  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  it*  12  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  X0.9, 
the  quantity  13.27 6  will  diminilh  by  the  quantity 
at  x  0.409.  Therefore  that  the  efti mated  value  of  h  may 
agree  with  the  one  which  refults  from  the  calculation, 
we  mult  have  i2+#x  0.9=13.276— ?X  0.409.  This 

will  give  x=~~,  =0-9748,  and  x  X  0.9=0.8773  ; 

and  h — 1 2.8773.  ^  we  repeat  the  calculation  with  this 
value  of  h ,  we  thall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  h  gives  <7=  1 3  1  .SS3  6  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
difeharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150x12.8773,  we 
fhall  find  it  to  be  27.95  inches,  in  place  of  2o,  the  for¬ 
mer  velocity. 

♦  We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exa&  firft  aflumption, 
by  recollecting  what  was  formerly  obferved,  that  when 
the  breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  infenfibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  fame  proportions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  depths.  Call  the  hr  ft  difeharge  d,  the  height  h , 
and  velocity  v,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,  exprefs  thefe 

things  in  their  augmented  Rate.  We  have  !'zr-^-and 

w  A 

,  a  d*  D* 

A2  H* 

Therefore  h  :  H= 


D 


V zr: — ,  and  v 
w  H 


v-L  R 

h  ’  H’ 

But  by  this  remark  v2  :  :  H, 

d*  D2  J  AD2  H  dz 
-fr  :  an<3  "Jp — anc^  //3D 2=HVa,  and  d 2  : 

D*=*i  :  H3  (a  ufeful  theorem)  and  VJ=~, 

_  d 2 

TT  3  /h>  D3 

Hzr  — -jt  |zr  1 2.< 


and 


d 2 


Od  r 


V 


So  R  I  V 

Practical  Or  we  might  have  made  the  fame  affumption  by  the 
;Infetences.  remark  alfu  formerly  made  on  this  cafe,  that  the  fquares 
v  of  the  difcharges  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 
or  1500*  :  4500*rz63  :  1 2.48k 

And  in  making  thefe  fird  gueffes,  we  (hall  do  it  more 
exactly,  by  recolleding  that  a  certain  variation  of  the 
mean  depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
and  the  increment  will  be  to  the  height  nearly  ^as  half 
the  height  to  the  width,  as  may  eafily  be  feen.  There- 

fore,  if  we  add  to  I  2.48  its  ^th  part,  or  its  24th  part, 

IJ° 

viz*  0.5  2,  we  have  13  fur  our  fird  aflumption,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention 
thefe  circumftances,  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  ap¬ 
ply  thefe  doctrines  to  the  folutlon  of  practical  cafes  may 
be  at  no  lofs  when  one  occurs  of  which  the  regular  di¬ 
lution  requires  an  intricate  analysis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inverfe  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
blems  will  fhow  the  effeds  of  enlarging  the  fe&ion  of  a 
the  pro-  river,  that  is,  will  fhow  how  much  its  furface  will  be 
blems  fliowfunk  by  any  pr0p0fed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
oftntar-  therefore  needlefs  to  propofe  fuch  problems  in  this 
place.  Common  fenfe  direds  us  to  make  thefe  enlarge¬ 
ments  in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  where  their  effed  will 
be  greated,  that  is,  where  It  is  (hallowed  when  its 
breadth  greatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  where  it  is  nar¬ 
rowed  (if  its  depth  exceed  the  breadth,  which  is  a  very 
rare  cafe),  or  in  general,  where  the  dope  is  the  fmalled 

for  a  diort  run.  . 

The  fame  general  principles  dired  us  in  the  method 
of  embankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  afeertain  the  heights  neceffary  to  be  given 
to  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on 
the  additional  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
us  a  river  brings  down  during  its  fiefhes,  but  alio  on 
the  didance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  the  na- 
*  tural  banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  midaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  If  we  raife 
our  embankment  at  fome  diflance  from  the  natural  banks 
of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  fmailer  height  fufhee,  and 
confequently  a  fmaller  bafe,  which  will  make  a  faving 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height  j  but  our  works 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  durable  nearly,  if  not  exadly, 
in  the  fame  proportion.  For  by  thus  enlarging  the  ad¬ 
ditional  bed  which  we  give  to  the  fwollen  river,  we  di- 
minilh  its  velocity  almod  in  the  fame  proportion  that 
we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  diminifli  its  power  of 
ruining  our  works.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
river  whofe  frefhes  are  loaded  with  fine  fand  to  dedroy 
the  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to  place  the  embankment  at 
a  confiderable  didance  from  the  natural  banks..  Placing 
them  at  half  the  breadth  of  the  dream  from  its  natural 
banks,  will  nearly  double  its  channel  \  and,  except  in 
the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the  fpace  thus  detached  from 
our  fields  will  afford  excellent  padure. . 

The  limits  of  fuch  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  inftrudions  as  to  the 
manner  of  founding,  raifing,  and  fecuring  the  dykes 
which  mud  be  raifed,  and  a  thoufand  circumfiances 
which  mud  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  obferva- 
tions  may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  while  we  are 
confidering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works  in  fettling 
pr  altering  its  channel. 
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E  R.  Part  II. 

It  mud  be  remarked,  in  the  fird  place,  that  the  river  Pradical 
will  rife  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while  it  1  Terences.. 
was  allowed  to  fpread  j  and  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  ~ 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rife  from  the  greated 
height  to  which  ifc  has  been  obferved  to  rife  in  its  floods. 

When  at  liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide,  valley  5  then  it 
could  only  rife  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thicknefs  or 
depth  of  water  fufficient  to  produce  a  motion  backwards 
into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  ■water  as 
fad  as  it  was  fupplied  5  and  we  imagine  that  a  foot  or 
two  would  fuffice  in  mod  cafes.  The  bed  way  for  a 
prudent  engineer  will  be  to  obferve  the  utmod  rife  re¬ 
membered  by  the  neighbours  in  fome  gorge,  where  the 
river  cannot  fpread  out.  Meafure  the  increafed  fedion 
in  this  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  recoiled,  that  the 
water  increafes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
fedion  ;  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
produces  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  nearly.  But  as  this  augmentation  of 
velocity  will  obtain  alfo  between  the  embankments,  it 
will  be  diffidently  exad  to  fuppofe  that  the  fedion  mud 
be  increafed  here  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  at  the 
gorge  already  mentioned.  Negleding  this  method  of 
information,  and  regulating  the  height  of  our  embank¬ 
ment  by  the  greated  fwell  that  has  been  obferved  in  the 
plain,  will  affuredly  make  them  too  low,  and  render 
them  totally  ufelefs. 

A  line  of  embankment  fhould  always  be  carried  on 
by  a  drid  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  banks 
through  its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by.  ad¬ 
vancing  his  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  rifle  by  the  working 
of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  produce,  but 
expofes  his  neighbours  alfo  to  danger,  by  narrowing  the 
fedion,  and  thereby  raifing  the  furface  and  increafing 
the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  dream  athwart,  and 
caufing  it  to  flioot  againd  the  oppofite  bank.  The 
whole  fhould  be  as  much  as  pofllble  in  a  line  5  and  the 
general  effed  fhould  be  to  make  the  courfe  of  the  dream 
draighter  than  it  was  before.  All  bends  fhould  be 
made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embankment  further 
from  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the  natural  bank, 
and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is  concave.  This 
will  greatly  diminifli  the  adion  of  the  waters  on  the 
bankment,  and  infure  their  duration.  The  fame  maxim 
mud  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook  which  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  river.  The  bends  given  at  its  mouth  to 
the  two  lines  of  embankment  fliould  be  made  lefs  acute 
than  thofe  of  the  natural  brook,  although,  by  this 
means,  two  points  of  land  are  left  out.  And  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  fliould  be  embraced  of  making  the  diredion  of 
this  tranfverfe  brook  more  Hoping  than  before,  that  is, 
lefs  athwart  the  diredion  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  confequcnce  to  cover  the  outfide  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compad  turf  clofely  united.  If  it  ad¬ 
mit  water,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  water,  and  this  wa¬ 
ter  ads  with  its  flatical  preffure,  tending  to  burft  the 
bank  on  the  land-fide,  and  will  quickly  (hi ft  it  from  its 
feat.  The  utmod  care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfedly  tight.  It  fliould  be  a 
continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare  fpot  fliould  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  frefh  fod  5  and  rat  holes  mud  be 
carefully  clofed  up. 

Of 
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Practical 

Inference?.  qj  Straigfoitig  or  Changing  the  Courfe  of  Rivers. 

OftheVipe  We  have  feen,  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 
required  at  an  additional  dope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  en- 
the  bend  of  able  it  to  convey  the  fame  quantity  of  water  without 
\riVonfanC*  fwelHnS  *n  *ts  ^e<^*  Therefore  the  effect  of  taking 
fauences6"  away  anY  bends  mud  be  to  fink  the  waters  of 

the  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 

power  to  eftimate  thefe  effe£ts.  It  may  be  defirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  fweeps  of  a  very 
winding  ftream.  But  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by  de¬ 
ft  roying  the  navigation  on  fuch  a  river.  It  may  alfo 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  by  increafing  the  velocity 
of  the  ftream,  which  will  eXpofe  them  to  the  rifk  of  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  deftroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  courfe.  Or  this  increafe  of  velocity  may  be  incon. 
fiftent  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  lead 
require  larger  dimenfions  than  we  fhould  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effect. 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  anfwer 
every  queftion  of  this  kind  which  can  occur  ;  and  M.  de 
Buat  propofes  feveral  problems  to  this  effect.  The  re¬ 
gular  folutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult  > 
and  we  do  not  think  them  neceffary  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe  they  may  all  be  folved  in  a  manner  not  indeed  fo 
elegant,  becaufe  indirect,  but  abundantly  accurate,  and 
eafy  to  any  perfon  familiar  with  thofe  which  We  have  al¬ 
ready  confidered. 

We  can  take  the  exa£l  level  acrofs  all  thefe  fweeps, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  Hope.  We  can  meafure  with 
accuracy  the  velocity  in  fome  part  of  the  channel  which 
is  moft  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the  channel 
itfelf  has  the  greateft  regularity  of  form.  This  will  give 
us  the  expence  or  difcharge  of  thfe  river,  and  the  mean 
depth  conne£led  with  it.  We  can  then  examine  whe¬ 
ther  this  velocity  is  precifely  filch  as  is  compatible  with 
liability  in  the  ftraight  courfe.  If  it  is,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  cut  off  the  bends,  the  greater  flope  which  this 
will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  wTaters  a  velocity 
incompatible  with  the  regimen  fuited  to  this  foil,  unlefs 
we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  ftream,  that  is,  unlefs  we 
make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than  the  old  one. 
We  muff  now  calculate  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
which,  with  this  increafed  (lope,  will  condu£f  the  wa¬ 
ters  with  the  velocity  that  is  neceffary.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  the  foregoing  problems  ;  and  we  mayeafieft 
accomplifti  this  by  fteps.  Firft,  fuppofe  the  bed  the 
fame  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increafed  flope  by  the  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  wre  want,  which  is  a  very  fimple 
procefs.  And  in  doing  this,  the  object  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  new  velocity  fuch 
as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  liability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accomplifhed  this  firft  purpofe,  we  learn  (in 
the  very  folution)  how  much  ftiallowrer  this  channel  with 
its  greater  flope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  dif- 
charges  all  the  wTaters.  This  diminution  of  depth  muft 
increafe  the  flope  and  the  velocity,  and  muft  diminilh 
the  depth  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  produces  thefe  effe&s 
may  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
fee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  either  in  the 
"Vox*  XVIII.  Part  1. 
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old  river  up  the  ftream,  6r  In  the  new  channel.  It  is  Pra&ical 
plain  that  all  thefe  points  cannot  be  reconciled.  We  Inferences.^ 
may  make  the  new  channel  fuch,  that  it  fliall  leave  a  ""**"*  " 
velocity  compatible  with  liability,  and  that  it  fliall  not 
diminifh  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  ftream.  But, 
having  a  greater  flope,  it  muft  have  a  fmaller  mean 
depth,  and  alfo  a  fmaller  real  depth,  unlefs  we  make  it 
of  a  very  inconvenient  form. 

The  fame  things  viewed  in  a  different  light,  wTill  fliow 
us  what  depreflion  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  recti¬ 
fying  the  courfe  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over¬ 
flowing.  And  the  procefs  which  we  would  recommend 
is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend  it  to  be 
quite  needlefs  to  meafure  the  angles  of  rebound,  in  order 
to  compute  the  flope  winch  is  employed  for  fending  the 
river  through  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  fuperfede  this 
by  ftraighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  eafier  and  more 
exaCt  to  meafure  the  levels  themfelves,  and  then  we 
know  the  effcCl  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  M.  de  Buat  in  folving  problems 
for  diminifliing  the  flope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  courfe.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  would  be  in  every  cafe  enormous ;  and  the 
praClices  which  we  are  juft  going  to  enter  upon  afford 
infinitely  eafier  methods  of  accomplifhing  all  the  pur- 
pofes  which  are  to  be  gained  by  thefe  changes. 


Of  Bars ,  Weirs ,  and  Jetteys ,  for  rai/tng  the  Surface  of 
Rivers . 

10S 

We  propofe,  under  the  article  WATER-Works ,  to  Problems, 
confider  in  Sufficient  praClical  detail  all  that  relates  to  examples, 
the  conftruClion  and  mechauifm  of  thefe  and  other  erec-  a^nCc° 
tions  in  water  ;  and  wre  confine  ourfelves,  in  this  place,  Sfin^the 
to  the  mere  effeCl  which  they  will  produce  on  the  cur-  furface  of 
rent  of  the  river.  rivers. 

We  gave  the  name  of  weir  or  bar  to  a  dam  ereCled 
acrofs  a  river  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  its  waters,  whe¬ 
ther  in  order  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  wre  can  tell  the  effeCl  which  they 
will  produce,  we  muft  have  a  general  rule  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  wTater  above 
the  lip  of  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  will  flow  over. 

Firft,  then,  with  refpeCl  to  a  weir,  reprefen  ted  in 
fig.  20.  and  fig.  21.  The  latter  figure  more  refembles  Pig-  ao,  21. 
their  ufual  form,  confifling  of  a  dam  of  folid  mafonry, 
or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  with  fiioars  and 
banks.  On  the  top  is  fet  up  a  ftrong  plank  FR,  called 
the  wafteboard  or  wafter,  over  which  the  water  flows. 

This  is  brought  to  an  accurate  level,  of  the  proper  height. 

Such  voiders  are  frequently  made  in  the  fide  of  a  mill, 
courfe,  for  letting  the  fuperfluous  water  run  off.  This 
is  properly  the  waster,  VOIDER  :  it  is  alfo  called  an 
OFFSET.  The  fame  obfervations  will  explain  all  thefe 
different  pieces  of  pra&ice.  The  following  queftions 
occur  in  courfe. 

Pros.  I.  Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  wafte¬ 
board,  made  in  the  face  of  a  refervoir  of  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  depth  of  its  lip  under  the  horizontal  furface 
of  the  water,  to  determine  the  difcharge,  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  will  run  over  in  a  fecond  ? 

Let  AB  be  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  Hill  water, 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wafteboard.  Call  the  depth  BF 
under  the  furface  //,  and  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  /. 

L  /  N.  B, 
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Practical  N.  B.  The  water  is  fuppofed  to  How  over  into  another 
Inferences.  kafon  or  channel,  fo  much  lower  that  the  furface 
^  HL  of  the  water  is  lower,  or  at  kail  not  higher, 
tlian  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  fupported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  confidered  as  an  orifice  in  the  lide  of  a 
veffel.  In  which  cafe,  the  difeharge  would  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity 
acquired  from  the  height  £  BF,  or  -J  h.  And  if  we 
fuppofe  that  there  is  no  contraction  at  the  orifice,  the 

mean  velocity  would  be  \l  2  g  %  h,  rz  v/772fA 
glifti  inches,  per  fecond.  The  area  of  this  orifice  is  l  h. 
Therefore  the  difeharge  would  be  /  //  \/ 77  2  J  1 1 ,  all  be¬ 
ing  meafured  in  inches.  I  his  is  the  ufual  theory  j  but 
it  is  not  an  exaCt  reprefentation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain  at 
the  height  BF  *,  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wafteboard 
from  all  Tides,  it  forms  a  convex  furface  AIH,  fo  that 
the  point  I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  the  edge  of 
the  wafteboard  meets  the  curve,  is  confiderably  lower 
than  B.  But  as  all  the  mafs  above  F  is  fuppofed  per¬ 
fectly  fluid,  the  prefture  of  the  incumbent  water  is  pro¬ 
pagated,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Buat,  to  the  filament 
pafling  over  at  F  without  any  diminution.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I.  Each 
tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  fame  manner  if  it  were 
really  impelled  through  an  orifice  in  its  place.  There¬ 
fore  the  motions  through  every  part  of  the  line  or  plane 
IF  are  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  efcaping  through 
an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  lluice  let  down  on  the  water, 
and  keeping  up  the  water  of  the  refervoir  to  the  level 

AB.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (fays  he)  that  the  height  IF 
muft  depend  on  the  whole  height  BF,  and  that  there 
muft  be  a  certain  determined  proportion  between  them. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this  proportion  theo¬ 
retically,  but  fays,  that  his  experiments  afeertain  it 
with  great  precifion  to  be  the  proportion  of  one  to  two, 
or  that  IF  is  always  one-half  of  BF.  He  fays,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an  immediate 
and  direCl'  meafurement ;  he  concluded  it  from  the  com- 
parifon  of  the  quantities  of  water  difeharged  under  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reafoning  is  very 
defective  in  feveral  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
from  the  laws  of  hydroftatical  prefture,  that  the  filament 
at  I  is  prefled  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the  column 
BI.  The  particle  I  is  really  at  the  furface  \  and  cenfi- 
dering  it  as  making  part  of  the  furface  of  a  running 
ft  ream,  it  is  fubjeSed  to  hardly  any  prefture,  any  more 
than  the  particles  on  the  furface  of  a  cup  of  water  held 
in  the  hand,  while  it  is  carried  round  the  axis  of  the 
earth  and  round  the  fun.  Reafoning  according  to  his 
own  principles,  and  availing  himfelf  of  his  own  difco- 
very,  he  fhould  fay,  that  the  particle  at  I  has  an  acce¬ 
lerating  force  depending  on  its  Hope  only  \  and  then  he 
*  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  this  Hope.  The 
motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  immediate  connexion 
with  the  prefture  of  the  column  BI ;  and  if  it  had,  the 
motion  would  be  extremely  different  from  what  it  is  : 
for  this  prefture  alone  would  give  it  the  velocity  which 

M.  Buat  aflrgns  it.  Now  it  is  already  pafling  through 
the  point  I  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  acquired  in 
defeending  along  the  ciyve  AI  •,  and  this  is  the  real 
ftate  of  the  cafe.  The  particles  are  pafling  through 


with  a  velocity  already  acquired  by  a  Hoping  current  ;  -  radi  al 

and  they  are  accelerated  by  the  hydroftatical  prefture  of  -ferenc-e-s, 

the  water  above  them.  The  internal  mechanifm  of  1,1 

thefe  motions  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  M.  Buat 

here  fuppofes  j  and  on  this  fuppofition,  he  very  nearly 

abandons  the  theory  which  lie  has  fo  ingenioufty  efta- 

blifhed,  and  adopts  the  theory  of  Guglielmini  which  he 

had  exploded.  At  the  fame  time,  we  think  that  he  is 

not  much  millaken  when  he  aflerts,  that  the  motions 

are  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fluice  had  been  let  down  from 

the  furface  to  I.  For  the  filament  which  paftes  at  I 

has  been  gliding  down  a  curved  furface,  and  has  not 

been  expoled  to  any  fri&ion.  It  is  perhaps  the  very 

cafe  of  hydraulics  where  the  obftrudlions  are  the  fmal- 

left  }  and  we  fhould  therefore  expeft  that  its  motion 

will  be  leaf!  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the 
filament  at  I  is  in  the  very  ftate  of  motion  which  the 
theory  wrould  aftign  to  it  if  it  were  pafling  under  a 
lluice,  as  M.  Buat  fuppofes.  And  with  refpedl  to  the 
inferior  filaments,  without  attempting  the  very  difficult 
talk  of  invefligating  their  motions,  we  (hall  juft  fay, 
that  we  do  not  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  they 
will  move  flower  than  our  author  fuppofes.  Therefore, 
though  wTe  reject  his  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental 
propofition  in  general ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  whole 
water  which  paftes  through  the  plane  IF  moves  with 
the  velocity  (though  not  in  the  fame  dire&ion)  with 
which  it  would  have  11111  through  a  fluice  of  the  fame 
depth  •,  and  we  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  water  difeharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGII,  the 
velocities  of  the  filaments  pafling  at  I  and  F  will  be  re- 
pre rented  by  the  ordinates  IE  and  FG>  and  the  dif¬ 
eharge  by  the  area  IEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
folution  of  the  problem.  Let  the  quantity  difeharged 
per  fecond  be  D,  and  let  the  whole  height  BF  be  h> 

Let  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  muft  divide  the 
fquare  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ducing  height.  This  will  be  left  tlian  2 gy  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
fkles  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip  F. 

We  formerly  gave  for  its  meafure  726  inches,  inftead  of 
772,  and  faid  that  the  inches  difeharged  per  fecond 
from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  26.49,  fohead  of 
27.78.  Let  x  be  the  diftance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there¬ 
fore,  (for  wTe  may  give  it  this  name)  is  lx.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  this  element  is  V 2  G  v,  or  2  G  X  \lx.  The 

JE_ 

difeharge  from  it  is  /  a/ 2  G  x  x9  and  the  fluent  of 

this,  or  D  /  V2  G  x*  x ,  which  is \l  V^Gaf1  4-C. 

To  determine  the  conftant  quantity  C,  obferve  that  M. 
de  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  B  was  in  ail  cafes 
\  BF.  Therefore  D  muft  be  nothing  when  x  —  \  h  ; 

confequently  C  =  — -f  /  ^  2G^-ja  and  the  complet¬ 
ed  fluent  will  be  Dzzy/  \l  2  G 

Nowt  make  x~h,  and  we  have 

D=|  /  [h  i  -(!)' *)=1  l  ^lG(r-  (i)4  )/4. 

But 


\ 


\ 
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Pra<ftical  Bui  I  —  (!)  |  rr  o. 64645,  and  y  of  this  is  0.431  : 
Therefore,  finally, 

D=o.43i  (V2  G  /tlx/)- 

If  we  now  put  26.49  or  264  for  2  G,  or  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  impel 
the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0.431,  we 
get  the  following  quantity  11.4172,  or,  in  numbers  of 
eafy  recolle&ion,  1 14,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water  per 
fecond,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  wafteboard 
when  the  edge  of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  furface  of  the 
refervoir  ;  and  this  mud  be  multiplied  by  h  |,  or  by  the 
fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus  let 
the  edge  of  the  wafteboard  be  four  inches  below  the  fur- 
face  o{  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  of  which 
the  fquare  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  wafteboard  of  this 
depth  under  the  furface,  and  three  feet  long,  will  dif- 
charge  every  fecond  8x36x11!  cubic  inches  of  water, 
or  T8^  cubic  feet,  Englifti  meafure. 

The  following  comparifons  will  fhow  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  1.  fhows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  furface ;  2,  fhows  the 
difeharge  by  theory  5  and,  3.  the  difeharge  actually 
obferved.  The  length  of  the  board  wTas  184  inches. 
N.  B.  The  numbers  in  M.  Buat's  experiments  are  here 
reduced  to  Englifti  meafure. 


D. 

D.  Timor. 

D,  Exp, 

E. 

1.778 

506 

524 

28.98 

3-i9'9 

■1222 

1218 

69.83 

4.665 

2I53 

2155 

I23-°3 

6-753 

375° 

37  7 1 

214.29 

The  laft  column  is  the  cubic  inches  difeharged  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  by  each  inch  of  the  wafteboard.  The  correfpond- 
ence  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greateft  error  is 
in  the  fir  ft,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  fmaller 
lateral  contraction  under  fo  fmall  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  two  fuppofitidns.  The  height  FI  is  fuppofed 
!  of  BI  ;  and  2  G  is  fuppofed  726.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  one  and  diminifhing  the  other,  nearly 
the  fame  anfwers  may  be  produced,  unlefs  much  greater 
variations  of  h  be  examined.  Both  of  thefe  quantities 
are  matters  of  confiderable  uncertainty,  particularly  the 
firft  5  and  it  muft  be  farther  remarked,  that  this  was  not 
meafured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity  of  the  expe¬ 
riments.  We  prefume  that  M*  Buat  tried  various  va¬ 
lues  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
difeharge  which  he  obferved.  We  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  in  a  fet  of  numerous  experiments  which  we  had  ac- 
cels  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much  lefs  than  4  ; 
it  was  very  nearly  4  :  and  the  quantity  difeharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  refult  from  M.  Buat’s  calcu¬ 
lation.  It  wras  farther  obferved,  that  IF  depended  Very 
’much  on  the  form  of  the  wafteboard.  When  it  was  a 
very  thin  board  of  confiderable  depth,  IF  was  very 
confiderably  greater  than  if  the  board  -was  thick,  or 
narrow,  and  fet  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in 
fig.  21. 

#  E  may  he  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which 
will  coirefpond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dif- 

cover  between  BF  and  IF.  Thus,  let  BI  be  — BF. 

n 


The  formula  ill  be  JD  n  4 
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Meantime,  this  theory  of  M.  de  Buat  is  of  great 
value  to  the  praClical  engineer,  who  at  prefent  muft  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  a  very  vague  conjedlure,  or  take  the 
calculation  of  the  erroneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  fhould  difeharge  nearly  3-/^  cubic  feet  per 
fecond,  which  is  almoft  double  of  what  it  really  deli¬ 
vers. 

We  prefume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will 
be  acceptable  to  practical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  fuch  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  firft 
column,  the  depth  in  Englifti  inches  from  the  furface 
of  the  ftagnant  water  of  a  refervoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
wafteboard.  The  fecond  column  is  the  cubic  feet  of 
water  difeharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  of  the  wafte¬ 
board. 


Depth . 

Difeharge, 

1 

0.403 

Js 

1. 140 

0 

2.095 

4 

5 

4  507 

6 

5-925 

7 

7.466 

8 

9.122 

9 

10.884 

10 

12.748 

11 

14.707 

12 

16.758 

r3 

18.895 

J4 

21.117 

1S 

23-419 

16 

25.800 

1 7 

28.258 

iS 

30.786 

When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will 
not  be  exadl  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for 
the  fractions  of  an  inch.  The  following  method  is 
exadl. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  aniwer.  Thus,  for  34  inches, 
take  the  eighth  part  of  23.419,  which  corrcfponds  to 
15  inches.  This  is  2*927. 

If  the  wafteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  ftream,  we  muft  augment  the  difeharge  by 
multiplying  the  fedtion  by  the  velocity  of  the  ftream. 
But  this  corre&ion  can  feldom  occur  in  pradlice;  be- 
caufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  difeharge  is  previoufty  known ; 
and  it  is  h  that  we  want  5  which  is  the  objedl  of  the 
next  problem. 

We  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments 
which  we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  in  this 
country,  give  a  refult  fomewhat  greater  than  this  table, 
viz.  about  tV  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  anfwer 
by  this  table,  add  to  it  its  16th  part,  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

W  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  difeharge 
over  a  wafteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  un- 
E  z 
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becaufe  we  have  h  =z  (  — )T  very  nearly. 


We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  folve  the  problem  re- 
fpedting  a  weir  acrofs  a  river. 

Prob.  II.  The  difcharge  and  fedlion  of  a  river  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the  waters 
will  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river,  difcharging  the  water  with  a  clear  fall,  that  is, 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being  be¬ 
low  the  edge  of  th®  weir  ? 

In  this  cafe  we  have  2  G  =  7 46  nearly,  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  contradlion  at  the  tides  when  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  now  ftagnant,  but  moving  with  the  velocity 

— ,  S  being  the  fedlion  of  the  river, 
o 


Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  weir.  We  have  the  velocity 

with  which  the  water  approaches  the  weir  = 

Hja+hy 

I  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river. 
Therefore  the  height  producing  the  primary  mean  ve¬ 
locity  is  - — ^ 1 .  The  equation  given  a 

little  ago  will  give  h  =  ( - —  — =  )  y,  when  the 

\0.431  /  v  2G  / 

water  above  the  weir  is  ftagnant.  Therefore,  when  it 


is 


already  moving  with  the  velocity 


D 

77+J9 


we  fhall 


have  h 


=( 


D 


°*43 


V2G 


)*-G 


D 


2g  {a 
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would  be  very  troublefome  to  folve  this  equation  regu¬ 
larly,  becaufe  the  unknown  quantity  h  is  found  in  the 
fecond  term  of  the  anfwer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  producing  the  velocity  above  the  weir  is  very 
Imall  in  comparifon  of  h  and  of  a ,  and,  if  only  efti- 
mated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  infenfible  change  in 
the  value  of  h;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
corredt  this  value,  and  obtain  h  to  any  degree  of  exadt- 
nefs. 


To  illutirate  this  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  river, 
the  fecfion  of  whofe  ft  ream  is  1  50  feet,  and  that  it  dlf- 
charges  1 74  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  fecond  \  how  much 
will  the  WTaters  of  this  river  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the 
lame  width,  and  three  feet  high  ? 

Suppofe  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3 
feet  for  the  depth  5  and  we  fee  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  fall,  becaufe  the  lower  ftream  will  be  the  fame 
as  before. 

The  fedlion  being  150  feet,  and  the  difcharge  174, 
the  mean  velocity  is  ~  1.16  feet,  =  14  inches 

nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  y  of  an  inch  very 
nearly.  '3  his  may  be  taken  for  the  fecond  term  of  the 

value  of  h .  Therefore  h  ( - P.  ~\y i.  Now 

_  '0.431V2G4/ 

V  2G  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  =127.313  •  /is  600,  and 
Pis  174  X  =300672.  Therefore  ^=12.192 

*^-0,25,  =11.942.  Now  corredl  this  value  of  l \ ,  by 
corredling  the  fecond  teriDjwluch  is  £  of  an  inch,  in- 
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ftead  of 


(  D- _ V 

V  V2  g  l  (<7+/<0  ' 
12.192 — 0.141,  = 
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or  0.141. 

us  h  =  12.192 — 0.14T,  =12x51,  differing  from  the 
tirft  value  about  of  an  inch.  It  is  needleis  to  carry 
the  approximation  farther.  Thus  we  fee  that  a  weir, 
which  dams  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  of  three 
feet  deep,  will  only  raife  the  waters  of  this  river  one 
foot. 

The  fame  rule  ferves  for  (bowing  how  high  we  ought 
to  raife  this  weir  in  order  to  produce  any  given  rife  of 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other 
fervice  *,  for  if  the  breadth  of  the  river  remain  the 
fame,  the  water  will  ft  ill  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  fame  depth.  A  very  fmall  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  indeed  arife  from  the  diminution  of  flope 
occafioned  by  this  rife,  and  a  confequent  diminution  of 
the  velocity  with  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 
But  this  difference  muft  always  be  a  fmall  fradtion  of 
the  fecond  term  of  our  anfwer  5  which  term  is  itfelf  very 
fmall :  and  even  this  will  be  compenfated,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  by  the  freer  fall  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  feldom  neceffary  even  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raifed  higher 
by  the  fame  height  of  the  wafteboard.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  is  precifely  the  fame  for  this  cafe.  Only  in  the 
fecond  term,  which  gives  the  head  of  water  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  muft  ftill  be  taken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  tirft  term 
/  is  the  length  of  the  wafteboard.  Alfo  V 2G  muft  be 
a  little  lefs,  on  account  of  the  contradlions  at  the  ends 
of  the  weir,  unlefs  thefe  be  avoided  by  giving  the  ma- 
fonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wafteboard  a  curved  fhape  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wafteboard.  This  ftiould  not  be 
done  when  the  foie  objedt  of  the  weir  is  to  raife  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waters.  Its  effedt  is  but  trifling  at  any  rate, 
when  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  is  confiderable,  in 
proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  flowing 
over  it. 

The  following  comparifons  of  this  rule  wtith  experi¬ 
ment  will  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  its  utility. 


Difcharge 
of  the  Weir 
per  Second. 

Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
velocity  at 
the  Weir. 

Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
Velocity 
above  it. 

Calculated 
Height  of 
the  River 
above  the 
Wafteboard. 

Obferved 

Height. 

Inch*  s. 

3888 

2462 

m2 

259 

Inches. 

7.302 

5-3^5 

3-l7l 

1. 201 

Inches. 

O.625 

°*35° 

0.1 16 
0.0114 

Inches. 

6.677 

5*035 

3*055 

I.189 

Inches. 

6.583 

4-75° 

3.166 

1.250 

It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  meafure  the  exadb 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  ftream  above  the  wafte¬ 
board.  The  curvature  AI  extended  feveral  feet  up  tho 
ftream.  Indeed  there  muft  be  fomething  arbitrary  in 
this  meafurement,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the  ftream  is 
not  horizontal.  The  deviation  fhould  be  taken,  not 
from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined  furface  of 
the  river. 
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Fig.  22. 


It  is  plain  that  a  river  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
navigation  by  WEIRS.  Thefe  occafion  interruptions  j 
but  a  few  inches  may  fometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  BAR,  which  may  ftill  allow,  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  lighter  or  a  raft  to  pafs  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  pra6b.ee  in  Holland  and  Flanders  ,  and  a  very 
cheap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 
by  means  of  ftreams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  water  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  ft  ream  has  free  courfe  to  the 
fea.  The  (hoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raifed  up 
on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  faft  to  a 
flake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raifes  the  lower  bar, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  faft,  and,,  having 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  anfwers  the  end  of  a  lock. at  a  very 
trifling  expence  5  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accuftomed  to  call  navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
fure  conveyance,  which  would  otherwife  be  impoflible. 
When  the  waters  can  be  raifed  by  bars,  fo  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purpofes, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  becaufe  they  do  not  ob- 
ftru&  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  deftroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river  •>  to  determine  the  difeharge. 

This  is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  folved  as  the  difeharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  fame  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  following 
obfervations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  account  of 
the  matter. 

We  may  firft  fuppofe  a  refervoir  LFBM  (fig.  22.) 
of  ftagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  wafteboard  of  the 
height  CB.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  problems,  the  difeharge  through  the  plane  EC. 
With  refpeft  to  the  difeharge  through  the  part  CA,  it 
fhould  be  equal  to  this  produft  of  the  part  of  the  fec- 
tion  by  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  fall  EC,  which 
is  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be* 
low  the  bar  \  for,  becaufe  the  difference  of  E  a  and 
C  a  is  equal  to  EC,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  preffed  in  the  dire£ion  of  this  ftream  with 
the  fame  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  EC. 
The  fum  of  thefe  difeharges  fhould  be  the  whole  dif¬ 
eharge  over  the  bar :  but  ftnee  the  bar  is  fet  up  acrofs 
a  running  river,  its  difeharge  muff  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  fome  velo¬ 
city  by  its  (lope  or  other  caufes,  and  this  correfponds  to 
fome  height  FE.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  EB,  fhould  give  a 
difeharge  equal  to  the  difeharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
firft  compute  the  difeharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  confideration  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  velocity  of  the  ftream.  This  difeharge  will  be  a 
little  too  fmall.  If  we  divide  it  by  the  fe&ion  FB,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  fmall,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  we  (hall  get  the  height  FE,  by 
means  of  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  determine  a  velocity 
intermediate  between  DG  and. CH?  which  would  cor- 
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refpond  to  a  weir,  as  alfo  the  velocity  CH,  which  cor-  Practical 
refponds  to  the  part  of  the  fe£ion  CA,  which  is. wholly  Inferences.^ 
under  water.  Then  we  corrc£l  all  thefe  quantities  by 
repeating  the  operation  with  them  inftead  of  our  firft 
afiumptions. 

Mr  Buat  found  this  computation  extremely  near  the 
truth,  but  in  all  cafes  a  little  greater  than  obfervation 
exhibited. 

We  may  now  folve  the  problem  in  the  moft  general 
terms. 

Prob.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  and  the  flope 
of  a  river,  if  we  confine  its  paffage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rife  of  the 
waters  above  the  bar. 

The  flope  and  dimenfions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  wall  give  us  the  velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wafteboard.  From 
the  fum  of  thefe  two  heights  dcdu£  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

For  example  : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breadth  40,  and  whofe  flope  is  li  inches  in  100  fa¬ 
thoms,  or  ^00.  Suppofe  a  weir  on  this  river  fix  feet 
high  and  18  feet  wide. 

We  muft  firft  find  the  velocity  and  difeharge  of  the 
*  '■  natural  ftate,  we  have  /— 480  inches,  hz^:  » 


river  in  its 

36,  ~  Our  f°rmu^a  uniform  motion  gives 

¥1=23.45,  and  D— 405216  cubic  inches. 

The  contra&ion  obtains  here  on  the  three^  Tides  of  the 
orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  V/2G=26.i. — 

N.  B.  This  example  is  Mr  Buat’s,  and  all  the  meafures 
are  French.  We  have  alfo  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 

^  2,  and  2  g  =  7  24.  Therefore  the  equation  h 

V*- _ ( - — V  becomes  30.182* 

0.431  ^/2G //  v 

Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  weir,  and  the  depth  of 

the  river  above  the  fluice  is  102.182,  =  8  feet  and 

6.182  inches  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remains 
5  feet  and  6.182  inches  for  the  rife  of  the  waters.. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  circumllance  in  this 
rife  of  the*  waters,  which  muft  be  diftin&ly  underftoo.d 
before  we  can  fay  what  are  the  intending  effe£s  of  this 
weir.  This  fweil  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  confi-- 
derable  diftance  up  the  ftream,  but  is  le.fs  fenfible  as  we 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  diftance  to  which 
the  fweil  extends,  and  what  incrcafe  does  it  produce  in 
the  depth  at  different  diftances  from  the  weir  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  the  Hope  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  ftream  from  that  point  where  the  fweil  is  in- 
fenfible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  increafes  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  Therefore,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  paffes  through  every  fe&ion  of  the  river,  the  velo¬ 
city  muft  diminifti  in  the  fame  proportion  (very  nearly) 
that  the  feftion  increafes.  But  this  being  an  open 
ftream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  infeparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flope  of  the  furface,  it  follows,  that 
the  flope  of  the  furface  muft  diminifti  all  the  way  from 
that  point  where  the  fweil  of  the  water  is  infenfible  to 
the  dam.  The  furface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  Ample 
inclined  plane,  but  muft  be  concave  upwards,  as  repre- 
fented  in  fig-  23.  where  FKLB  reprefents  the  channel  2 , 
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of  a  river,  and  FB  the  furface  of  tlie  water  running  in  it. 
If  this  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  weir  AL,  the  furface 
will  be  a  curve  FI  A,  touching  the  natural  furface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fwell,  and  the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  Hope  S  correfponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  {lope,  becaufe  we 
are  fuppofed  to  know  the  difeharge  of  the  river  and  its 
flope  and  other  circumftances  before  barring  it  with  a 
dam  •,  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  confequently  the  (lope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  dope  of  the  river,  and  the  (lope 
S  correfponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoood  of  A,  becaufe  thefe  verticals  have  the  fame 
horizontal  dillance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 
t=rS  :  s  very  nearly,  and  S — s  :  rnrCB — CA  :  CA, 

(nearly)  :  CA.  Therefore  CA  zz  *  S 


zzA 

Hr 


S— 


S — s  * 

therefore  DAzz 


But  DAzz C A  x  S,  by  our  definition  of  Hope  5 


H.S.J 


S — s 

This  is  all  that  we  can  fay  with  precifion  of  this 
curve.  Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  refult  from 
fuppofing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  cafe  we  ihould 
have  DAzzDF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD : 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  fwell,  and  alfo  the  diftances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  furface  FB  of  the  river  ; 
"for  thefe  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  diftances  from  F.  Thus  ID  will  be  one-fourth 
'of  AB,  &£c.  Therefore  we  fhould  obtain  the  length  Id 
of  the  ftveam  in  that  place.  Getting  the  depth  of  the 
itream,  and  knowing  the  difeharge,  we  get  the  velocity, 
and  can  compare  this  with  the  flope  of  the  furface  at  I. 
This  Ihould  be  the  dope  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
■circle.  Making  this  comparifon,  he  found  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  incompatible.  Fie  found  that  the  fec- 
tion  and  fwell  at  I,  correfponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
,-gave  a  difeharge  nearly  one- fourth  too  great  (they  were 
ns  405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  fuch, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making  DA  to 
DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arch  of  an  ellipfe 
whofc  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a  very  nice 
correfpondence  of  the  fe£tions,  velocities,  and  (lopes. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  fwell  therefore  can  never  be 
double  of  AD,  and  muft  always  greatly  furpafs  AD  *, 
and  thefe  limits  will  do  very  well  for  every  pra&ical 
queftion.  Therefore  making  DF  nine-tenths  of  AD, 
and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  DI  one-half 
of  D  /,  we  fhall  be  very  near  the  truth.  Then  we  get 
the  fwell  with  fufticient  precifion  for  any  point  H  be¬ 
tween  F  and  D,  by  making  FD2  :  FH2z=  ID  :  H  h  ; 
and  if  H  is  between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  diftance  from 
the  tangent  DA  by  a  fimilar  nrocefs. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  fwell  produced  in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  ere&ion  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  fluice  which  contrails  the  paftage.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  folution  of 

Prob.  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  flope  of  a 
river,  to  determine  the  fwell  occalioned  by  the  piers  of 
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a  bridge  or  fides  of  a  cleaning  fluice,  which  contract  Practical 
the  paftage  by  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  leng 
channel. 

This  fwell  depends  on  two  circumftar.ee?. 

1.  The  whole  river  muft  pafs  through  a  narrow 
fpace,  with  a  velocity  proportionably  increafed  \  and 
this  requires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  pafling  the  length  of  the  piers  with 
a  velocity  greater  than  that  correfponding  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  dope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  flope  in 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers.  If  the  length  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimenfion  in 
the  dire£fion  of  the  ftream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches  $ 
and  if  we  fuppofe  for  a  moment  the  contraftion  (in  the 
fenfe  hitherto  ufed)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  produ- 
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But  the  river  will 


cing  this  velocity  will  be 

not  rife  fo  high,  having  already  a  flope  and  velocity  be¬ 
fore  getting  under  the  arches,  and  the  heigiit  corre- 

fponding  to  this  velocity  is  —5  therefore  the  height 

2?  .  .  K*V* 

for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is 


V2 

’2? 


Zg 


muft  employ  a  2  G  lefs  than  2  g,  and  we  muft  multiply 
the  height  now  found  by 


1L 
2  G* 


It  will  then  become 


'K2V2 


V;\_2^ 


—  P-~ , — -  (K2— -1).  This  is  that  part 

\  2 g  2gJiG  2 G 

of  the  fwell  which  muft  produce  the  augmentation  of 
velocity. 

With  refpeft  to  what  is  neceffary  for  producing  the 
additional  flope  between  the  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural 
flope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
length  of  the  piers)  before  the  ere<ftion  of  the  bridge, 
and  correfponding  to  the  velocity  V  ;  K */>  will  very 
nearly  exprefs  the  difference  of  fuperficial  level  for  the 
length  of  the  piers,  which  is  neceffary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  through  the  fame  length.  The  increafe 
of  flope  therefore  is  =  p  (K* — 1).  Therefore 

the  whole  fwell  will  be  ^^-g+/>^  K2 — 1. 


10$ 


These  are  the  chief  queftiGns  or  problems  on  this  Further  *t. 
fubjeft  which  occur  in  the  pra&ice  of  an  engineer  }  and 
the  folutions  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  cafe  be 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  confi*  meDded. 
dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  quantity.  We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
thefe  who  call  themfelves  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hefitation,  undertake  jobs  of  enormous  expence,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guefs  at  the  refult  of  fuch 
operations,  unlefs  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen 
to  coincide  with  thofe  of  fome  other  project  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  diftin&ly  examined  ;  and  very  few 
have  the  fagacity  and  penetration  neceffary  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  effe£ls  of  the  diftinguifhing  circumftances 
which  yet -remain.  The  fociety  eftablifhed  for  the  en¬ 
couragement 
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Practical  ccuragement  of  avis-  and  manufaftures  could  fcarcely  do 
Inferences.  a  more  important  fervice  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
their  inftitution,  than  by  publifliing  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  a  defcriplion  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 
This  would  be  a  molt  valuable  collection  of  experiments 
and  facts.  The  unlearned  practitioner  would  find  among 
them  fomething  which  refembles  in  its  chief  circumftan- 
ces  almoft  any  project  which  could  occur  to  him  in  his 
buflneft,  and  would  tell  him  what  to  expect  in  the  cafe 
under  his  management  :  and  the  intelligent  engineer, 
shifted  by  mathematical  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of 
cl  aiding  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  fuch  a  collection  would  be  incf- 
timable,  and  might  fuggeft  a  theory ,  as  far  fupericr  to 
his  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers, 
no 

Modes  of  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  feme  obferva.tions 
making  on  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  fin  all 
nveJs  rivers  and  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  leaft 
fit  for  Jfn-  ?  ^or  floatage.  We  get  much  inftruCUqn  on  this  fubjeCi 
land  navi-  from  wfliat  has  been  faid  concerning  the  fwell  produced 
gation.  in  a  river  by  weirs,,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for¬ 
mer  feCKon.  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
furface  of  this  fwell  affedts,  will  furnifh  rules  for  fpacing 
thefe  obftrudtions  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  diftances 
from  each  other,  that  the  fwell  produced  by  one  (hall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  Hope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  fummer,  and  have  deter-* 
mined  on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  keeps, 
which  are  to  be  fet  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  ftations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
would  derive  the  greateft  poflible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga-* 
ble  in  fome  fort  by  fimple  flukes,  which,  being  fhut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  difcharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raifes  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  pafTage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rife  the  keeps  are  fhut  again, 
the  water  finks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
wliich  were  floated  through  the  (hallows  are  now  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  into  thofe  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  fupply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  ira- 
perfeCl  method,  and  unjuftifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  efleCt  of  locks,  or  at  leaft  of  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  conflaeratian  of  thefe 
contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  conftruc- 
tion,  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  already  faid  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  articles  Canal, 
Lock,  Navigation  (Inland*),  and  to  wdiat  will  be 
faid  in  the  article  IVATER-W/orks .  At  prefent  we  con¬ 
fine  ourfclves  to  the  (ingle  point  of  hufhanding  the  dif¬ 
ferent  falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  everywhere  a  fufficient  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter’  •  and,  in  ivhat  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  {object,  we 
fliall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illuftrate  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppofe  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in 
the.  droughts  of  fummer,  with  a  (lope  of  1  in  4800. 
This,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
velocity  V  ~  23--  inches  per  fecond,  and  its  difeharge 
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will  be  403216  cubie  inches,  or  234I  feet.  It  is  pro-  Practical 
pgfed  to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  lefs  than  five  feet  Inferences, 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  hood  gates  of  fix  feet  high  *'v 
and  18  feet  wide. 

We  firft  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
234!  cubic  feet  of  water  will  difeharge  itfelf  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  we  fliall  find  by  Prob.  II.  to  be  3O3- 
inches,  to  which  adding  7  2,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  10  2^  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 
floor  of  the  gate ;  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be¬ 
ing  3  feet,  the  rife  or  fwell  5  feet  6-J  inches.  In  the 
next  place,  wre  find:  the  range  or  fenfible  extent  of  this 
fwell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  obfervations  which  accom¬ 
pany  it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  fathoms. 

Now  fmee  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  is  three  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition  >  and  the 
queftion  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  furface  of  the  fwell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan¬ 
gent  plane  at  the  head  of  the  fwell  ?  or  how  far  this 
point  is  from  the  gate  ?  The  whole  extent  being  9177. 
fathoms,  and  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  plane  be¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from 
the  point  of  eontaCI,  wre  may  inflituie  this  proportion 
66i  :  24  =  9177*  :  5526*.  The  Lift  term  is  the  dk 
fiance  (from  the  head  of  the  fwell)  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  furface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  9177 — 5526,  or  3651  fathoms, 
is  the  diftance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate  5  and 
this  is  the  diftance  at  which  the  gates  fhould  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  wTould  arife  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters  ;  but  if  they  are  farther  diftant,  the 
required  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
ftng  the  height  of  the  gates  5  but  if  reafons  of  conve- 
niency  fhould  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  fame 
depth  may  be  fecured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition¬ 
al  height  w81  be  required  for  the  banks.  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  matter  of  moment,  becaufe  the  railing  of  wa* 
ter  brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields.  Knowing  the  place  where  the  fwell  ccafes 
to  be  fenfible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  the  precife  height  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  fwell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  tangent  to  the  diftances  from  the  point 
of  contaft. 

But.  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a-1 
greater  diftance  from  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know'  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producing  a  more  extenfive  fwell  5  and 
the  one  fwell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  from  the  fame  point  A  (ng.  24.).  p,*  24 

Nor  wall  the  curves  even  be  fimilar,  unlefs  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fheet  of  w’ater  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increafcd 
in  the  fame  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  5  becaufe 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fheet  of  water,  is  conftant. 

But  we  may  fuppofe  them  fimilar  without  erring 
more  than  two  or  three  decimals  of  an  inch  j  and  then 
we  fliall  have  AF  :  AL  zr /F  :  DL  5  from  which,  if 
wc  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  already  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  other  gates,  there  will  remain  the  height 
of  the  gate  BL. 

By  following  thefe  methods,  inftead  of  proceeding  by 
random  guefles,  we  (ball  procure  the  greateft  depth  of 
water  at  the  fmalleft  expenee  poflible. 


But 
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But  there  is  a  circumftahce  which  mull  be  attended 
to,  and  which,  if  negle&ed,  may  in  a  fhort  time  render 
all  our  works  ufelefs.  Thefe  gates  mull  frequently  be 
open  in  the  time  of  frefhes  \  and  as  this  channel  then 
has  its  natural  Hope  increafed  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contraction  of  the  feClion  in  the  gatds,  and  alfo 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  of  water,  the  aClion  of  the 
ftream  on°its  bed  muft  be  increafed  by  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  velocity  which  thefe  circumflances  will  produce : 
and  although  we  may  fay  that  the  general  Hope  is  ne- 
ceftarily  fecured  by  the  cills  of  the^  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  ftone  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increafed  current  from  digging  up 
the  bottom  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  off  in 
places  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
thefe  confequences  will  affuredly  follow  if  the  increafed 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  correfponds  to  the  regi¬ 
men  relative  to  .the  foil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 

courfe.  #  .  ■ 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  or 
this  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
the  local  circumflances  muft  be  moft  fcrupuloufly  flu- 
died.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurried  furvey  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  that  will  free  us  from  the  rifk  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublefome  by  the  rife  of  the  waters 
being  diminifhed  from  their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  fmall  diftance  below  every  fluice. .  We  muft 
attentively  fludy  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  difcover  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  velocity  which  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
the  permanency  of  the  channel.  If  this  b£  not  a  great 
deal  lefs  than  that  of  the  river  when  acccelerated  by 
freflies,  the  regimen  may  be  preferved  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  gate,  and  no  great  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  neceflary :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  velocity  of  the  river  during  its  freflies  greatly 
exceeds  what  is  confident  with  liability,  we  mull  en¬ 
large  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminifh 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  along  with  this  the  velo¬ 
city.  Therefore,  knowing  the  quantity  difcharged  du¬ 
ring  the  frefhes,  divide  it  by  the  velocity  of  regimen,  or 
rather  bv  a  velocity  fomewbat  greater  (for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  a  new  feflion.  Then  taking  the  natural  flope 
of  the  river  for  the  flope  which  it  will  preferve  in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixed,  we  muft  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  then  the  other  dimenfions  of  the  channel. 
And,  laflly,  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
and  the  difeharge  (which  we  muft  now  compute),  we 
proceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  diftances  of  the 
flood-gates,  adjufled  to  their  widths,  which  muft  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  room  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
the  free  paffage  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  oil  the 
river.  An  example  will  illuflrate  the  whole  of  this 
procefs. 

Suppofe  then  a  fmall  river  having  a  flope  of  two  inches 
in  IOO  fathoms  or  which  is  a  very  ufual  declivity 

of  fuch  fmall  flreams,  and  whofe  depth  in  fummer  is  two 
feet,  but  fubjedl  to  floods  which  raife  it  to  nine  feet.  Let 
its  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  18  feet,  and  the  bafe  of  its 
flanting  fldes  four- thirds  of  their  height.  All  of  thefe 
dimensions  are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  It  is  propofed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
ifll  feafons  by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro- 
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per  diftances ;  and  we  want  to  knowtte  dimem'ons  of  Micft 

a  channel  which  will  be  permanent,  in  a  foil  which  be-  _ - 

gins  to  yield  to  a  velocity  of  80  inches  per  fecond,  but 
will  be  fafe  under  a  velocity  of  24. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  or  a  rec- 
tangular  channel,  its  breadth  during  the  frefhes  muft 
be  B—30  feet,  or  360  inches,  and  its  depth  h  nine  feet 
or  108  inches  ;  therefore  its  hydraulic  mean  depth 

d—JftjL.  —  61.88  inches.  Its  real  velocity  there- 


L  -|-  2  h  . 

fore,  during  the  frefhes,  will  be  38.944?  mches>  ?nd  lts 
difeharge  1514169  cubic  inches,  or  8 76 J  cubic  feet 
per  fecond.  We  fee  therefore  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be  very  quickly  deftroy- 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  liability,  viz.  diminifhmg  the 
flope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  firft  method  will  re¬ 
quire  the  courfe  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
24*  to  3988%  or  nearly  of  36  to  10a.  The  expence 
of  this  would  be  enormous.  The  fecond  method  will 
recuire  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increafed  near¬ 
ly  "in  the  fame  proportion  (becaufe  the  velocities  are 

nearly  as  This  will  evidently  be  much  lefs  coft- 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  navi¬ 
gation,  muft  be  preferred.  , 

We  muft  now  obferve,  that  the  great  velocity,  oi 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods.  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it  muft 
happen  that  the  autumnal  frefhes,  loaded  with  fand  and 
mud,  will  certainly  depofit  apart  of  it,  and  choak  up 
our  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  muft  therefore 
fele£l  a  mean  velocity  fomewhat  exceeding  the  regimen, 
that  it  may  carry  off  thefe  depofitions.  We  fhall  take 
27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effeft  on  the  loofe 
mud  without  endangering  our  channel  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  mo- 

Calculating  the  divifor  of  this  formula,  we  find  it 

27  inch.  0 

_  - !-z - =5-3483. 

=55.884.  Hence  yV— 0.1=  29 7  0 - 

55.884  . 

and  therefore  Having  thus  determined  the 

hydraulic  mean  depth,  we  find  the  area  S  of  the  fedlion  by 
dividing  the  difeharge  1514169  by  the  velocity  27.  This 
gives  us  56080.368.  Then  we  get  the  breadth  B  by  the 

formula  formerly  given,  B  =  J  —2  S|+  2</> 

=  1802.296  inches,  or  150.19  feet,  and  the  depth  h — 

31.11  5  inches. 

With  thefe  dimenfions  of  the  feftion  we  are  certain 
that  the  channel  will  be  permanent;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gate  being  all  fixed  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
flope  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  in  the 
intervals  by  the  aclion  of  the  current.  The  gates  being 
all  open  during  the  freflies,  the  bottom  will  be  cleared 

of  the  whole  depofited  mud.  *  “r  r 

We  muft  now  ftation  the  flood-gates  along  the  new  Station  of 
channel,  at  fuch  diftances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  the  floo^ 

of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  are  o  e 

employed 
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Part  II.  RIVER.  ’85 

Practical  employed  In  the  navigation.  Suppofe  this  to  be  four  gation,  if  rthey  could  then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Practical 

Inferences.  feet.  We  muft  firft  of  all  learn  how  high  the  water  But  the  boats  bound  up  the  river  muft  Hay  on  the  upper  Inferences. 

V  will  be  kept  in  this  new  channel  during  the  fummer  fide  of  the  gate  which  they  have  juft  now  paficd,  be- ' - v - ' 

droughts.  There  remained  in  the  primitive  channel  caufe  the  channel  is  now  too  (hallow  for  them  to* pro- 

only  two  feet,  and  the  feet  ion  -in  this  cafe  had  20  feet  ceed.  Thofe  bound  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 

eight  inches  mean  width  }  and  the  difeharge  correfpond-  next  gate,  unlefs  it  has  been  opened  at  a  time  nicely  ad- 

ing  to  this  febtion  and  flope  of  is,  by  the  theorem  jufted  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.  The  paflage 
of  uniform  motion,  i^o,8^.p  cubic  inches  per  fecond.  downwards  viciy ,  in  many  cafes,  be  c®ntinued,  by  very 
To  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  corre-  intelligent  and  attentive  lockmen,  but  the  pafiage  up 
fponding  to  this  difeharge,  and  the  fame  flope,  we  muft  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  fay,  that 

take  the  method  of  approximation  formerly  exemplified,  while  the  paifage  downwards  is  continuous,  it  is'  but  in 
remembering  that  the  difeharge  D  is  130849,  and  the  a  very  few  cafes  that  the  pafiage  upward  is  pradlicable. 
breadth  B  is  1760.8  at  the  bottom  (tne  flant  fides  be-  If  we  add  to  thefe  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of 
ing  four  thirds).  Thefe  data. will  produce  a  depth  of  pafiage  during  the  frefhes,  while  all  the  gates  are  open, 
water  inches.  lo  obtain  four  feet  therefore  be-  and  the  immenfe  and  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ice, 
hind  any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  muft  have  a  fwell  of  41-J.  on  occafion  even  of  flight  frofts,  we  may  fee  that  this 
inches  produced  by  the  gate  below.  method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly 

We  muft  now  determine  the  width  of  pafiage  which  expenfive,  defultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  did 

muft  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the  not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 

thicknefs  of  the  ftieet  of  water  which  flows  over  them  we  have  beftowed  on  it.  But  the  difeuflion  was  abfo- 
when  (hut :  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes  lutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  (how  what  muft  be  done  in 
the  fwell  at  the  gate.  -The  extent  of  this  (well,  and  order  to  obtain  eftebl  and  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre- 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  furfacc  above  vent  us  from  engaging  in  a  projebl  which,  to  a  perfon 
the  new  furface  of  the  river,  require  a  combination. of  not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  fo  feafible  and 
the  height  of  fwell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  primitive  promifing.  Many  profeftional  engineers  are  ready,  and 
flope  and  the  new  velocity.  Thefe  being  computed,  the  with  honeft  intentions,  to  undertake  fuch  talks  5  and 
ftations  of  the  gates  may  be  aligned,  which  will  fecure  by  avoiding  this  immenfe  expence,  and  contenting  them- 
four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  fummer.  We  need  felves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  lucceed, 
not  give  thefe  computations,  having  already  exemplified  (witnefs  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Merfey).  But 
them  all  with  relation  to  another  river.  the  work  has  no  duration  ;  and,  not  having  been  found 

l  liis  example  not  only  illullrates  the  method  of  pro-  very  ferviceable,  its  ceffation  is  mot  matter  of  much  re- 
ceediug,  fo  as  to  be  enfurod  of  fuccefs,  but  alfo  gives  gret.  The  work  is  not  much  fpoken  of  daring  its 

us  a  precife  inftance  of  what  mult  be  done  in  a  cafe  continuance.  It  is  loon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  failure, 

which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  fee  what  a  and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for  fuch  ano- 

prodigious  excavation  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  tiler. 

permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  pri-  It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  to  change  this  Irit  "fl 

rmuve  bed  to  aoout  thrice  its  former  fi2e,  fo  that  the  imperfect  mode  for  another  free  from  moil  of  its  incon-  tion  of  . 

excavation  is  at^  leaf!  two-thirds  of  what  the  other  me-  veniences.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through 

Jtod  required.  1  he  expence-,  however,  will  ftill  be  vaft-  one  of  thefe  gates,  only  by  railing  the  waters  of  the 
ly  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  inferior  reach,  and  deprefting  thofe  of  the  upper  ;  ar.d 
work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  At  all  it  could  not  eicape  obfervation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
events,  the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what  could  never  far  afunder,  a  vail  body  of  water  muft  be  difeharged  be¬ 
ne  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very  rich  and  fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
popmous  country.  _  proveincnt  to  double  each  gate,  with  a  very  fmall  diftance 

J  here  is  anotner  circumftance  to  be  attended  to—  between.  Thus  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water  would 

J  he  navigation  of  this  river  by  Unices  muft  be  very  de-  fill  the  interval  to  the  defired  height,  and  allow  the  boat 

.  Jitory,  _  unlefs  tney  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  to  come  through  ;  and  this  thought  was  the  more  ob- 

nnall  heights.  Fite  natural  furface  of  the  fwell  being  vious,  from  a  fiimlar  practice  having  preceded  it,  viz. 

Concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  different  that  of  navigating  a  fmall  river  by  means  of  double  bars, 

parts  to  the  primitive  height  of  the  river  decreare  rapid-  the  lovveft  of  which  lay  Hat  in  the  bottom  of  the  river’ 

ly  as  they  approach  to  tire  place  A  (fig.  23.),  w  here  the  but  could  be  raffed  up  on  hinges.  We  have  mentioned 

iwell  terminates;  and  three  gates,  each  of  which  raifes  this  already  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prac- 
the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  proper  diftance  tice,  being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  work 
from  each  other,  will  raife^the  water  much  more  than  on  fluices,  publifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
two  gates  at  twice  this  diftance,  each  raifing  the  water  century;  yet  110  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  of 
two  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  elevation  produced  by  a  much  older  dates.  It  occurred,  however,  accidenlally 
food  gate  is  confiderable,  exceeding  a  very  few  inches,  pretty  often  in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan-' 

the  fall  and  current  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  gate  tiers,  which  being  the  feat  of  frequent  wars,  almoft 

is  iuch,  that  no  boat  can  poflibly  pafs  up  the  river,  and  every  town  and  village  was  fortified  with  wet’ ditches 
it  runs  imminent  rifk  of  being  ovevfet  and  fujik,  in  the  conne&ed  with  the  adjoining  livers.  Stevinus  mentions’ 
attempt  logo  down  the  ftream.  This  renders  the  na-  particularly  the  works  of  Conde,  as  having  been  long- 
vigation  defultory.  A  number  of  lighters  collefl  them-  employed,  with  great  ingenuity,  for  rendering  naviga- 
felves  at  tne  gates,  and  wait  their  opening.  They  pafs  ble  a  very  long  ftretch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats  were' 
t’nrough  as  loon  as  tne  current  becomes  moderate.  This  received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  foflee  which  was 
■would  not  perhaps,  be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navi-  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  ftone  batardcau,  fevving  to 
VeL.XvTIL  Parti.  ,M  keep 
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^radical  1'ecp  up  the  waters  in  the  reft  of  the  fofTee  about  eight 
Iiifeie:.ce  .  feet#  jn  thiS  vras  a  ftuice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  foftee,  which 


communicated  with  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earlieft 
locks. 

In  the  ftrft  attempt  to  introduce^ this  improvement  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
gave  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  ufual 
to  avoid  the  great  expcnce  of  the  fecond  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  within  land,  and  having  its  bafon  parallel  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be¬ 
low  the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gale  at  each  end. — 
This  was  a  moft  ingenious  thought ,  and  it  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  &c.  &c.  It  was  called  a  fchlujfel,  or 
lock,  with  conftderable  propriety  )  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  fuice,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
tranflution  loci.  This  practice-  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
feparation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  not  only  the  moft  perfedl  method  for  obtaining  a 
fure,  eafy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  moft  (Economical  in  its  ftrft  conftruc- 
tion,  and  fubjedl  to  no  rifle  of  deterioration  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed* 
Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almoft  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers  *, 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  wThere  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  difl  r  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  clofe  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  this  article,  and  referve  what  is  yet  to  be  faid 
on  the  conftruflion  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 
WATER-lVorks . 


Concluding  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  for 
obfei  vatwns  a  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  obferved  our 
t0  lhe  anxiety  to  render  this  difiertation  worthy  of  his  notice, 
reader.  ky  makjng  it  praflically  ufelul.  We  have  on  every 
occafton  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  dedu£lions,  how¬ 
ever  fpecious  and  well  fupported,  to  fadl  and  obfervation 
of  thofe  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature  which  are 
continually  pafling  in  review  before  us  in  the  motion 
of  running  waters.  Hefting  in  this  manner  our  whole 
dcXrines  on  experiment,  on  the  obfervation  of  what 
really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a  way  which  we 
cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  thefe  fpontaneous  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  came  infen fibly  to  acquire  a  particular 
value  in  our  imagination.  It  has  alfo  happened  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reflexions  on  thefe  fubjeXs,  that  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena  have  frequently  prefented  themfelves  to  our 
view  in  grours,  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
the  importance  of  their  confequences  than  for  the  ftm- 
plicijy,  and  frequently  the  Teeming  infignificancy,  nay 
frivolity,  of  tie  means  employed.  Our  fancy  has  there¬ 
fore  been  fometimes  warmed  with  the  view  of  a  fome- 
thing  5  an 

Ens  agitans  molem ,  cl  magno  fe  corpore  rnifeens . 

This  has  fometimes  made  us  exprefs  ourfelves  in  a  way 
that  is  furceptible  of  mifinterpretation,  and  may  even 
lead  inlo  a  miftake  of  out  meaning. 


E  Pw  Part  II, 

We  therefore  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  declare,  that  Practical 
by  the  term  NATURE,  which  we  have  fo  frequently  ,Iniercrces; 
ufed  con  amore ,  we  do  not  mean  that  indefciibnble  idol  ^ 
vrhich  the  felf  conceit  and  vanity  of  fome  philofophers 
or  pretended  philofophers  have  fet  up  and  oftentalioufty 
worftiipped,  that  ens  rationis ,  that  creature  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  which  has  long  been  the'  objedl  of  cool  con¬ 
templation  in  the  clofet  of  the  philofopher,  and  has 
{hared  his  attention  swith  many  other  playthings  of  his 
ever-working  fancy.  By  NATURE,  then,  we  mean  that 
admirable  fyftem  of  general  law  s,  by  which  the  adored 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe  has  thought  fit  to 
conned!  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly 
frame  of  things,  and  to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature :  and  as  we  have  already  obferved  in 
the  article  PHILOSOPHY,  wTe  confider  thefe  general  law’s 
as  the  moft  magnificent  difplays  of  Infinite  Wifdom,  and 
the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  moft  cheering  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  underftandings. 

lgneus  eft  illis  vigor  ct  cccleftis  origo- 

Seminibus, 

At  the  fame  time  w*e  defpife  the  cold-hearted  philofo- 
pher  who  flops  (hort  here,  and  is  fatisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleafed)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  the  law's  of  unchanging  nature  *,  and  we 
fufpedf  that  this  philofcpher  would  analyfe  with  the 
fame  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irrefiftible 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  wftiofe  bread  he  fucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  fleeplefs  nights  preferved 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  liften  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  moft  fagacicus  obferver  and 
the  moft  faithful  interpreter  of  nature’s  laws,  our  illuftri- 
ous  countryman  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  fays, 

“  Elegantiflima  haecce  rerum compages  non  nifi  cor.fi- 
lio  et  dominio  entis  fapientiflimi  et  potentiftimi  oriri  po- 
tuit.  Omnia,  fimili  conftru&a  confilio,  fuberunt  unins 
dominio.  Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  amnia  mundi ,  fed  ut 
univerforum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  fuum  domi- 
nus  deus,  Treevrcx.^ t&>%  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  fervientes 
refpicit,  et  deltas  eft  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  pro- 
prium,  uti  fentiunt  quibus  deus  eft  natura  feu  animst 
mundi,  fed  in  fervos.  Deus  fummus  eft  ens  eternum, 
infinitum,  abfolute  perfedlum.  Ens  utcunque  perfeblum, 
at  fine  dominio,  non  eft  dominus  deus* 

u  Hunc  cognofcimus,  folummodo  per  proprietates 
ejus  et  attributa.  Attribuuntur  ut  ex  phenomena 
dignofeuntur,  Phenomena  funt  fapientiflimae  et  opti¬ 
ma  rerum  ftruXurse,  atque  caufse  finales. — Hunc  admi- 
ramur  ob  perfedliones  ;*  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dominium.” 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  profefledly  of 
the  motions  of  rivers  :  Guglielmini  De  F/uviis  et  Cafellis 
Aquarvm — Danuhius  lllujlratus  ;  Grandi  De  Cofellis  ; 

Zendrini  De  Motu  Aqucrum  ;  Frifius  de  F/uviis  ;  Lec- 
chi  Idroftatica  i  Idraulica  ;  Michelotti  Sperein%e  1- 
drauliche  ;  Belidor’s  ArchiteRure  Hydraulique  ;  BofTut 
Hydrodynamique ;  Buat  Hydraulique  ;  Silberfchlag  T le¬ 
one  des  Fleuves ;  Lettrcs  de  M.  L’Epinafle  au  P,  Friji 
touchant  fa  TZieorie  des  Fleuves;  Tableau  des pnncipales 
Rivieres  du  Monde, par  Genette*,  Stevins  fur  les  Eclufes; 

Trait  e  des  Eclufes,  par  Roulard,  qui  a  retnporte  le  Prtx 
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Practical  cle  P  Acad.  de  Lyons  ;  Bleifwyck  Differ  tat  to  de  Agger  i- 
Inferences.  j)US  .  JJoffut  ct  Viallet  fur  la  ConJlruElion  des  Digues  ; 
^  *  Stevin  Ihjdrqftatica  ;  'J  id  man  van  der  Horft  Theatmm 
Machinarum  Umverfale ;  De  la  Lande  fur  la  Canaux  de 
Navigation ;  Racolta  di  Autori  chi  i  rattano  del  Aloto 
dell ’  Acquey  3  tom.  4to.  Firenza  1723. — This  molt 
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valuable  colle&ion  contains  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Practical 
Albizi,  Galileo,  Caftelli,  Michelini,  Boielli,  Montanan,  ^ertnees. 
Viviani,  Caftlni,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Manfred?,  Pi-  v 
card,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the  1111m  icrlefs 
works  which  have  been  carried  on.  in  the  embankment 
of  the  Po. 
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RlVER-Water .  This  is  generally  much  fofter  and 
better  accommodated  to  economical  purpofes  than 
fpring- water.  For  though  rivers  proceed  originally 
from  fprings,  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  and  by  being 
exported  during  a  long  ccurfe  to  the  influence  ot  the  fun 
and  air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  fairs  which  they  contain 
are  decompofed,  the  acid  fli<  s  off,  and  the  terreftrial 
parts  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  fofter  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
pafling  along  the  Air  face  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities  ;  and,  when  they  flow 
near  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  lubftances,  in  which 
Aate  the  water  is  certainly  unfit  for  many  purpofes  ;  yet, 
by  remaining  for  fome  time  at  refl,  all  the  feculencies 
fubfide,  and  the  water  becomes  fufficiently  pure  for  molt 
of  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  River  water  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  purer  by  filtration  through  fund  and  gravel  *, 
a  method  which  was  firft  reforted  to  in  Paiiley,  and 
more  lately  in  Glafgow,  for  fupplying  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  towns  with  good  water. 

RIVERS,  Earl.  See  Wodevile. 

RIVINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index.  This  plant  is  called 
Solonides  by  Tournefort,  and  Piercea  by  Miller.  There 
are  four  fpecies  which  grow  naturally  in  mod  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of 
one  fpecies  will  flain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  many  experiments  made  with  it  to  colour 
flowers  have  fucceeded  extremely  well  in  the  following 
manner :  the  juice  of  the  berries  was  prefled  out,  and 
mixed  with  common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial, 
fliaking  it  well  together  for  fome  time,  till  the  water 
was  thoroughly  tinged  ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were 
white  and  juft  fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  their 
ftalks  placed  into  the  phial :  and  in  one  night  the  flowers 
have  been  finely  variegated  with  red  ;  the  flowers  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  were  the  tuberofe,  and 
the  double  white  nareiffus. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  of  river.  See  River. 
ROACH.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  paffage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
moft  pains  in  forming  roads  \  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
pences  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacious,  firm, 
ftraight,  and  fmooth,  are  incredible.  They  ulually 
ftrengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  fands,  and  fometimes  with  a  lining 
of  mafonry,  rubbifti,  bricks,  & c.  bound  together  with 
mortar.  In  fome  places  in  the  Lyonois,  F.  Meneflrier 
obferves,  that  he  has  found  huge  cluAers  of  flints  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime,  reaching  10  or  12  feet  deep,  and 
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making  a  mafs  as  hard  and  compact  as  marble  j  and 
which,  after  refilling  the  injuries  of  time  for  1600 
years,  is  ftill  fcarcely  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of  ham¬ 
mers,  mattocks,  Sec.  and  yet  the  fl.nls  it  confifts  of  are 
not  bigger  than  eggs.  The  moft  noble  of  the  Roman 
roads  was  the  Via  Appia,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
vaft  length,  that  Procopius  reckons  it  five  days  journey 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipiius  competes  it  at  350  miles  ; 
it  is  1  2  feet  broad,  and  made  of  fquaie  fiee-ftone  ge¬ 
nerally  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide  j  and  though  this 
has  lafted  for  above  1800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  for  feveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firit 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  diftinguilhed  into  military  road.?, 
double  roads,  fubtei raucous  roads,  &.c.  The  military 
roads  were  grand  roads,  formed  by  the  Romans  for 
marching  their  armies  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire 3 
the  principal  of  thefe  Roman  roads  in  England  are  Wat 
ling-ftreet,  Ikeifild-ftreet,  Fofs-way,  and  Eiminage  ftreet. 
Double  roads  among  the  Romans,  were  roads  for  car¬ 
riages,  with  two  pavements,  the  one  for  thofe  going  one 
way,  and  the  other  for  thofe  returning  the  other  ;  thefe 
were  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  caufeway  raifed  in 
the  middle,  paired  with  bricks,  for  the  convenienev  of 
foot  paftengers  \  with  borders  and  mounting  ftones  from 
fpace  to  fpace,  and  milliary  columns  to  mark  the  di- 
ftance.  Subterraneous  roads  are  thofe  dug  through  a 
rock,  and  left  vaulted  j  as  that  of  Puzzuoli  near  Naples, 
which  is  near  half  a  league  long,  and  is  1 5  feet  broad 
and  as  many  high. 

The  firft  law  enabled  refpedling  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1285  ;  when  the  lords  of 
the  foil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  thofe  ways  where  bulli¬ 
es,  woods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  to  prevent  robberies. 
The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
1346  ;  when  a  commiftion  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  forts  of  carriages  pafling  from  the  hof- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Temple,  and  alfo  through  another  highway  called  Pgt/- 
pool  (now  Gray's  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  before-named 
highway  ;  which  roads  were  become  almoft  impaffable. 
Little  further  relating  to  this  fubjedt  occurs,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  parifhes  were  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  furveyors  wer£  annually 
elefted  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  increafe  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  commerce  introduced  fuch  a  number  of  heavy 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  lighter  ones 
for  the  convenience  and  eafe  of  travelling,  that  parifli 
aid  was  found  fufficient  to  keep  the  bell  frequented  roads 
in  repair.  This  introduced  toll  gates  or  turnpikes  j  that 
fomething  might  be  paid  towards  their  fupport  by  every 
individual  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  thefe  improve¬ 
ments,  by  pafling  over  the  roads. 

Speaking  of  roads,  the  Abbd  Raynal  juftly  remarks. 

M  2  “  Let 
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“  Let  us  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  and 
wherever  we  (hall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 
j  to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  the  people  to  be  barbarians  *,  and  we  {hall  only 
be  deceived  refpecling  the  degree  of  barbarifm.” 

Road,  in  Navigation ,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchorage, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  whither  fhips  or  veffels 
cccafionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence,  orders,  or  ne- 
ceffary  fupplies  ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  &.c.  The 
excellence  of  a  road  confifls  chiefly  in  its  being  protec¬ 
ted  from  the  reigning  winds  and  the  fwell  of  the  fea  \ 
in  having  a  good  anchoring-ground,  and  being  at  a  com¬ 
petent  diftance  from  the  Shore.  Thofe  which  are  not 
Sufficiently  inclofed  are  termed  open  roads . 

ROAN,  in  the  manege.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a 
bay,  forrel,  or  black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots 
inlerfperfed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured  coat 
is  accompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extremi¬ 
ties,  he  is  called  a  roan  horfe  with  a  b Jack -a- moor's  head : 
and  if  the  fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep 
forrel,  he  is  called  claret  roan. 

ROANOAK,  an  iiland  of  North  America,  near  the 
coaft  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  Englifh  firft  at¬ 
tempted  to  fettle  in  1585,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
for  want  of  provifions.  E.  Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat.  35. 

4°* 

Roanoak,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes  in 
Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls  into 
the  fea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called  Albe¬ 
marle  found. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  fignifies  the 
diftipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  means  of 
heat.  See  Ores,  Redu6lion  of. 

ROB,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
infpiffated  till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe¬ 
lonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.  1.  There  muft  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it 
is  no  robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed  held 
to  be  felony  fo  late  as  Henry  IVth’s  time  j  but  after¬ 
wards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  mifdemeanour,  and 
punifhable  with  fine  and  imprifonment }  till  the  ftatute  7 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony  (tranfportable 
for  feven  years)  unlawfully  and  malicioufly  to  alTault 
another,  with  any  offenfive  weapon  or  inftrument ; — or 
by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or  violent  manner,  to 
demand  any  money  or  goods  \  with  a  felonious  intent  to 
rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purfe,  returns  it, 
ftill  it  is  a  robbery  :  and  fo  it  is  whether  the  taking  be 
ftri&ly  from  the  perfon  of  another,  or  in  his  prefence 
only  •,  as  where  a  robber  by  menaces  and  violence  puts 
a  man  in  fear,  and  drives  away  his  ftieep  or  his  cattle  be¬ 
fore  his  /ace.  2.  It  is  immaterial  of  what  value  the 
thing  taken  is :  a  penny,  as  well  as  a  pound  thus  forci¬ 
bly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  3.  Laftlv,  the  taking 
muft  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear  ;  which 
makes  the  violation  of  the  perfon  more  atrocious  than 
privately  dealing.  For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the 
civil  law7,  “  qui  vi  rapuit ,  fur  iviprobior  cfj'e  videturP 
This  previous  violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  criteri¬ 
on  that  diftinguiflies  robbery  from  other  larcenies.  For 
if  one  privately  deals  fixpence  from  the  perfon  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  afterwards  keeps  it  by  putting  him  in  fear,  this 
is  no  robbery,  for  the  fear  is  fubfequent :  neither  is  it 
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capital  as  privately  dealing,  being  under  the  value  of  Robbery, 
twelvepence.  Not  that  it  is  indeed  necefiary,  though  t  Robert~ 
ufual,  to  lay  in  the  indi£hnent  that  the  robbery  was  v 
committed  by  putting  in  fear  :  it  is  diffident,  if  laid  to 
be  done  by  violence.  And  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done 
by  putting  in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree 
of  terror  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed  :  it  is  enough 
that  fo  much  force  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gefture, 
be  ufed,  as  might  create  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or 
induce  a  man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  againft 
his  confent.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  dow7n  without 
previous  warning,  and  dripped  of  his  property  while 
fenfelefs,  though  dridly  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  put  in 
fear ,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a  per¬ 
fon  with  a  fword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him 
through  miftruft  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  fale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  fhall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  a  higler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  wares, 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  fo 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This  fpecies  of  larceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  other  fub¬ 
fequent  ftatutes )  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only  when 
committed  in  a  dwTelling-houfe,  or  in  or  near  the  king’s 
highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  diftant  field,  or 
footpath,  was  not  puniihed  with  death  *,  but  was  open 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  ftatute  3  and  4  W.  and 
M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from  both  principals 
and  acceffories  before  the  fa<ft,  in  robbery,  wherefoever 
committed.  See  Law,  N°  clxxxvi.  20. . 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1306  j  a  re¬ 
nowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  a 
date  of  vaffalage  to  the  Engliffi.  See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Wife  and  the 
Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death  of 
Hugh  Capet  his  father.  He  was  crowned  at  Orleans, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  af¬ 
ter  the  imprifonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha  his  coufin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy  *,  but  the  marriage  wTas  declared  null  by  Gre¬ 
gory  V.  ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated.  This  ana¬ 
thema  made  fuch  a  noife  in  France,  that  all  the  king’s 
courtefans,  and  even  his  very  domeftics,  went  away 
from  him.  Only  two  continued  with  him  j  who  were 
fo  deeply  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  they  purified  it  with  fire  :  this  fcruple 
they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  ferved  with  his  meat,  and  the  veffels  out  of  which 
he  drank.  The  fame  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  puniffi- 
ment  for  this  pretended  inceft,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  morsfter,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck. 

He  adds,  that  Robert  was  fo  ftruck  with  aftonifhment 
at  this  fpecies  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contra&ed  a  fecond  marriage  with  Con- 
ftance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Arles  and  Pro¬ 
vence  ♦,  but  the  arrogant  difpofition  of  this  princefs 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
it  into  confufion,  had  not  the  wifdom  of  the  king  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  He  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  a<ffs 
of  liberality  he  Ihowed  to  any  of  his  domeftics.  “  lake 
care  (faid  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  don’t  perceive 
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“Robert,  it.”  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca- 
- /— ■"*  pet,  dying  in  1002,  without  lawful  iffue,  left  his  duke¬ 
dom  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  Robert  in¬ 
verted  his  fecond  fon  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coming  to  the  crown,  refigned  it  in  favour 
of  Robert  his  cadet.  This  duke  Robert  was  chief  of 
the  firit  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
flourifhed  till  1361.  This  dukedom  was  then  re-united 
to  the  crown  by  King  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
fon  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which  was  terminated  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
the  Rafti  who  was  flain  in  1477.  King  Robert  was  fo 
much  efteemed  for  his  wifdom  and  prudence,  that  he 
was  offered  the  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  accept.  Hugh,  called  the  Great , 
whom  he  had  had  by  Conllance,  being  dead,  he  caufed 
his  fecond  fon  Henry  I.  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  He 
died  at  Melun,  July  20.  1031,  at  the  age  of  60.  Ro¬ 
bert  was,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  a 
wife  prince.  Helgand,  friar  of  Fleury,  relates,  in  his 
life  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  fubjedls  from  falling 
into  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  incurring  the  penalties 
which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  fwear  upon  a 
fhrine  from  which  the  relics  had  been  previoufly  re¬ 
moved,  as  if  intention  did  not  conftitute  perjury  !  and 
long  after  fimilar  reafoning  was  adopted.  Robert  built 
a  great  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  reftitution 
to  the  clergy  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  the  lay- 
lords  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  were  fuch,  that  the  laity  poffeffed  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  treafures  by  hereditary  titles  ;  they  divided  them 
among  their  children  ;  they  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  fons 
as  lawful  inheritance.  Although  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  refpe&ed  the  clergy,  yet  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  oppofed  the  bifhops  with  a  firmnefs  and 
refolution,  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  no  ex¬ 
amples.  Lutheric  archbilhop  of  Sens  had  introduced 
into  his  diocefe  the  cuflom  of  proving  by  the  eucharift 
perfons  accufed  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  The  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  ftrong  terms : — “  I  fwear 
(fays  he)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do  not 
put  a  flop  to  the  grofs  abufe  complained  of,  you  fhall  be 
deprived  of  your  prieflhood.”  The  prelate  was  forced 
to  comply.  He  punifhed,  in  1022,  the  Manicheens, 
canons  of  Orleans,  by  burning  them  at  the  flake.  There 
are,  however,  recorded  of  him  fome  lefs  fevere  actions, 
which  it  is  right  to  mention.  A  dangerous  confpiracy 
again fl  his  perfon  and  government  having  been  difeo- 
vered,  and  the  authors  taken  into  cuflody,  he  feized  the 
moment  when  their  judges  had  met  to  fentence  them  to 
death,  to  caufe  an  elegant  repafl  to  be  ferved  up  to  them. 
Next  day  they  were  admitted  to  the  euchariff.  Then 
Robert  told  them,  that  he  gave  them  their  pardon,  “  be- 
caufe  none  of  thofe  can  die  whom  Jefus  Chriff  came  to 
receive  at  his  table.”  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  he  perceived  a  thief,  who  had  cut  off  the 
half  of  the  fringe  of  his  mantle,  proceeding  to  take  the 
remainder  ;  u  Friend  (fays  he  with  a  pleafant  counten¬ 
ance),  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  reff  will  very  well  ferve  fome  other.”  Robert  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  was  a  patronizer  of  the  fciences.  There 
are  feveral  hymns  wrote  by  him,  which  ftill  continue  to 
be  fung  in  the  church.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran¬ 


quil.  According  to  fome  authors,  he  inftituted  the  order 
ot  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  King  John. 

ROBEJiT  of  France ,  fecond  fon  of  Louis  VIII.  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  ere  fled  in  his  favour  Artoi3 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  1237.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  between  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place. 
Gregory  offered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert  ; 
but  the  French  nobleffe,  having  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  propofal,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  rejeff 
it.  He  gave  the  pope  for  anfwer  :  “  That  Count  Ro¬ 
bert  efteemed  himfelf  fufticiently  honoured  by  being  the 
brother  of  a  king,  who  furpafled  in  dignity,  in  ftrength, 
in  wealth,  and  in  birth,  all  other  monarchsin  the  world.” 
Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  into  Egypt,  and  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  prudence  at  the  battle  of  Maf- 
foure,  on  the  9th  of  February  1250.  In  his  purfuit  of 
the  cowards  through  a  certain  fmall  village,  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  ftones,  fticks,  and  other  things  which  they  threw 
at  him  from  the  windows.  He  was  an  intrepid  prince, 
but  too  pafiionatc,  dogmatical,  and  quarrelfome. 

Robert  II.  Count  of  Artois,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
furnamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  in  1270.  He  drove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  affift- 
ance  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  1 289,  the  Eng- 
lifh  near  Bayonne  in  1296,  and  the  Flemifti  at  Fumes 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  thefe  laft,  when  encamped  near  Courtray,  he 
received  no  lefs  than  30  wounds;  and  in  that  expedition 
loft  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
paffionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pu- 
giliftic  encounters.  Mahaud  his  daughter  inherited  the 
dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herfelf  in  marriage  to  Otho 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  ftie  had  two  daughters, 
Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Blanche  wife  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  had  a  fon. 

Robert  III.  who  difputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt ;  but  he  loft  his  fuit  by  two 
fentences  given  in  againft  him  in  1302  and  1318.  He 
wifhed  to  revive  the  procefs  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  falfe.  Robert  was  condemned  the  third 
time,  and  banifhed  the  kingdom  in  1331-  Having" 
found  an  afylum  with  Edward  III.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France ;  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  thofe  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
diftrefled  that  kingdom.  Robert  was  w’ounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Vannes  in  1342,  and  died  of  his  wound  in  Eng¬ 
land.  John,  fon  to  Robert,  and  count  of  Eu,  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1 3^6,  and  termi¬ 
nated  his  career  in  1387.  His  fon  Philip  II.  high  con- 
ftable  of  France,  carried  on  war  in  Africa  and  Hungary, 
and  died  in  1397,  being  a  prifoner  of  the  Turks.  Pie 
had  a  fon  named  Charles ,  who  died  in  1472,  leaving  no 
iffue. 

ClIAM.ES  of  Anjou,  furnamed  the  Wife,  third  fon  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  the  protection  of  the  popes,  and 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  exclufion  of  Charobert 
fon  of  his  eldeft  brother.  He  aided  the  Roman  pontiffs 
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againfl  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of  the  empire 
in  Italy,  in  temporal  matters,  unleis  a  new  emperor  was 
ele£ted.  This  title  was  given  him  by  Clement  V.  in 
virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to  have  to  govern 
the  empire  during  an  interregnum.  Robert  reigned  with 
glory  33  years,  eight  months,  and  died  cn  the  19th  of 
January  1343,  aged  64.  u  This  prince  (fays  M.  De 
MontigniJ  had  not  thofe  qualities  which  conftitute  he¬ 
roes,  but  he  had  thofe  which  make  good  kings.  He 
tvas  religious,  affable,  genercus,  kind,  wife,  prudent,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  juftice.”  He  was  called  the  So - 
l 0 mo 7i  of  his  age.  He  loved  the  poor,  and  caufed  a 
ticket  to  be  placed  upon  his  palace,  to  give  notice  when 
he  meant  to  diflribute  from  the  throne*  He  had  no 
other  paffion  but  a  very  great  love  for  learning.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  he  would  rather  renounce  his  crown 
than  his  fludy.  His  court  foon  became  the  famftuary 
of  the  fciences,  which  he  encouraged  equally  by  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  his  bounty.  This  prince  was  verfed  in  theo- 
logy,  jurifyrudence,  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Bocace  fays,  “  that  fmee  the  days  of  Solomon 
we  have  not  feen  fo  wife  a  prince  upon  the  throne.” 
For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  tafte  for  poetry  3 
he  even  defpifed  it,  as,  in  his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  learning.  A  converfation  which  he  had  with  Pe¬ 
trarch,  hovrever,  undeceived  him  3  he  retained  this  poet 
at  his  court,  and  attempted  himfelf  to  write  fome  poems, 
which  are  ftiil  extant.  He  was  forced  to  engage  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  war,  for  -which  he  poffeffed  no  great  talents  3  al¬ 
luding  to  which,  may  be  feen  on  his  tomb  a  wolf  and  a 
lamb  drinking  out  of  the  fame  veffel.  Philip  of  Valois 
refrained  from  giving  battle  in  1339,  by  the  repeated 
advice  which  this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  France,  both  from  inclination  and  intereft.  He 
detefied  quarrels  among  Chriflian  princes,  and  had  flu- 
died  the  fcience  of  affrology,  not  fo  much  to  know  the 
courfe  of  the  flais,  as  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  fcience 
the  hidden  things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read 
in  the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune 
which  would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle 
againfl  the  Englifh. 

ROBERT  the  Firji \  called  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  fecond  fon  of  Richard  II.  lucceeded  in  1028 
his  brother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported  he  poifon- 
ed.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  fupprefs  frequent  re¬ 
bellions  of  feveral  of  the  great  vaffals.  He  re-eflablifh- 
ed  in  his  eflates  Baudouin  IV.  count  of  Flanders,  who 
had  been  unjuffly  ftript  of  his  poffeffions  by  his  own  fon. 
He  forced  Canute  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  alfo  king 
of  England,  to  divide  his  poffeffions  with  his  coufins  Al¬ 
fred  and  Edward.  In  the  year  1035,  he  undertook 
barefooted  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  3  on  his  return 
from*  which  he  died,  being  poifoned  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
leaving  as  his  fucceflcr  William  his  natural  fon,  after¬ 
wards  king  of  England,  whom  he  had  caufed  before  his 
departure  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  an  affembly 
of  the  ftates  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  or  Rupert ,  furnamed  the  Short  and  the 
Mild,  ele&or  Palatine,  fon  cf  Robert  the  Niggardly, 
was  born  in  1352,  and  elefled  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1400,  after  the  depofition  of  the  cruel  Wenceffas.  In 
order  to  gain  the  affe&ion  of  the  Germans,  he  wiffied 
to  reffore  Milanes  to  the  empire,  which  Wenceffas  had 
taken  from  it  3  but  his  attempts  in  this  refpedl  were 
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unfuccefsful.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-pope  Gregory 
XII.  entirely  alienated  the  affe&ioi'S  ot  the  German  ^ 
princes.  To  Rich  a  degree  were  they  incer.fed  againfl 
him,  that  they  entered  into  a  ccnfpiracy  to  cut  him  off  3 
but  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  1 8th  of  May 
1410,  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  Hop  to  their  ma¬ 
chinations.  Robert  began  to  fettle  the  foveieignty  cf 
the  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re¬ 
tained  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
within  the  territories  of  "a  great  many  of  the  nobles  3 
but  he  yielded  them  this  light  by  his  letters  patent. — 
The  chief  fault  imputed  to  this  prince  was  an  txcefs  cf 
lenity.  But,  it  we  confider  the  plots  which  he  had  to 
dete61,  the  confpiracics  which  he  had  to  fiufirate,  the 
fecret  and  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with  3  if  we 
inquire  alfo  into  the  commotions  which  the  wicked  ad- 
minifiration  of  Wenceffas  had  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devaffations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  the  difir effed  fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  mull  without  lie- 
fitation  conclude,  that  his  lenity  indicated  his  prudence, 
in  refforing  by  flow  degrees  the  empire  to  its  original 
tranquillity.  Robert  had  his  virtues,  he  loved  his  fub- 
jedls,  and  governed  them  with  wifdcm.  Poffeffed  of 
much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  wanted  nothing  but  talents  for  war  to  make  him  an 
accomplifhed  prince.  He  wTas  twice  married.  The  name 
and  rank  of  his  firft  wife  is  unknown  3  he  had  by  her  a 
fon,  who  died  before  him.  His  fecond  wife  was  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Frederic  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  by 
whom  he  had  five  Tons  and  three  daughters.  The  three 
daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to  Chailes  duke  of 
Lorrain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  of  Cleves  3  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auflria.  His  fons  were,  Louis 
the  firft  of  the  electoral  branch,  which  became  extin& 
in  1  559  3  John  father  of  Chriflopher  king  of  Denmark  3 
Frederic  who  died  without  iflue  3  Otho  count  of  Sint- 
flieim  3  laftly,  Stephen,  from  whom  defeended  the  elec¬ 
tor,  and  the  other  counts  palatine  cf  the  Rhine,  who  are 
extant  at  this  day. 

ROBERT  of  Bavaria ,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  duke  of  Cumberland,  tire  fon  of  Frederic,  eledlor 
palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  as  a  general 
and  admiral  3  firft  in  the  Dutch,  and  then  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  fervice.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  caufe  of  his 
uncle  Charles  I.  againfl;  tire  parliament  forces  3  but  un¬ 
der  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was 
made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1673.  ^’his 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fkil- 
ful  in  chemiftry.  He  died  in  1682. 

ROBERTSON,  Dr  William,  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  hiftorians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
chara&ers,  whole  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  ftream,  can  afford  no  important  information  to 
the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to  the 
lateft  pofterity  with  undiminiftred  pleafure.  He  was 
born  at  the  manfe  of  Borthwdck  in  the  year  1721.  His 
father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  irlni- 
fters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in  Edinburgh,  uEich 
the  Doftor  came  afterwards  to  fupply.  In  1743  he  w^as 
licenced  preacher,  and  placed  in  the  parifh  of  Gladf- 
muir  in  17443  whence,  in  1758,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Lady  Yefter’s  parifh  in  Edinburgh.  In  1761,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Goldie,  he  was  ele&ed  principal  of 
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Rabsrtfan.  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 

- V " 1  miniders  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this 

period  he  received  the  degree  of  DoCtor  of  Divinity, 
and  was  appointed  liiftoriographer  to  his  majefty  for 
Scotland,  and  one  of  his  majedy’s  chaplains  for  that 
kingdom. 

We  find  it  not  eafy  to  afcertairi  at  what  period  were 
firft  unfolded  the  great  and  fingular  talents  which  de¬ 
fined  Dr  Robercfon  to  be  one  of  the  fird  writers  that 
refeued  this  iflirid  from  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
good  historians.-  We  are,  however,  affured,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  any  of  bis  literary  performances, 
even  from  his  firfl  appearance  in  public  life,  his  abilities 
had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  obferving  men  )  and 
to  his  more  intimate  friends  he  difeovered  marks  of  fuch 
high-minded  ambition,  as,  feconded  by  thofe  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to^  the  firfl:  honours 
of  his  profeflion,  in  whatever  fphere  lie  had  been  pla¬ 
ced,  and  whatever  oppofition  he  might  have  had  to 
combat. 

The  firfl:  theatre  that  offered  for  the  difplay  of  his 
talents,  was  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwife  remain  in 
the  deepelt  obfeurity.  There  the  humble  paftor,  whofe 
lot  has  been  cad  in  the  remoted  corner  of  the  High¬ 
land  wilds,  feels  hirnfelf,  for  a  tone,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  fird  citizen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  of  eloquence,  the  mod 


fiatte 


ring  didinCtion  to  a  liberal  mind  j  a  didinCtion 


which  is  naturally  fought  after  with  the  greater  eager- 
nefs  in  that  affembly,  as  the  Ample  eftablithment  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre  eminence 
to  which  the  greated  part  of  its  members  can  ever  hope 
to  attaint 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robertfon  fird  appeared  in 
this  affembly,  he  became  the  object  of  univerfal  atten¬ 
tion  and  applaufe.  His  fpeeches  were  marked  with  the 
fame  manly  and  perdu  five  eloquence  that  didinguifhes 
his  hiftorical  compofitions  *,  and  it  was  obferved  by  all, 
that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented  them- 
felves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  delivering  a  flu  died  ha¬ 
rangue,  he  (bowed  equal  ability  to  ftart  objections,  to 
anfwer,  or  to  reply  *,  and  that  even  his  mod  unpremedi¬ 
tated  effufions  were  not  unadorned  with  thofe  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  feemingly  meafured  periods,  which  have  been  fo 
much  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  reflection.  He 
foon  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  ablefl  fupporter  of  the 
caufe  he  chofe  to  efpoufe,  and  was  now  the  unrivalled 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  which  have  long  di¬ 
vided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

When  we  refleCt  upon  this  ciicumflance,  and  confider 
how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  fociety,  we 
(hall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robertfon,  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  other  hiftorians.  The  man  who  has  fpent 
his  life  in  the  difficult  talk  of  conducting  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  popular  affembly,  in  regulating  the  paffions, 
the  interefts,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faCtion,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  fludy,  no  fecond-hand  information, 
can  ever  compenfate. 

The  firfl;  work  which  extended  the  Doctor’s  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  affembly,  was  a 


fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  fociety  for  Robe 
propagating  Chrifhan  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub-  ' 
lithed  *,  the  (ubjeft  of  which  was,  ‘  The  Rate  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  cf  Jefus  Chrift.’  The  inge¬ 
nuity  v/ith  which  a  number  of  detached  circumflances 
are  there  collected,  and  fhown  to  tend  to  one  Angle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  biflaop  of  Meaux’s  celebrated  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

f  his  lermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author  j  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was 
cahed  to  be  one  of  /the  miniflers  of  Edinburgh — an 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
ll 58*  In  I759>  he  publiflieJ,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 

*  The  Hiflory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots  Hiftory 
previous  to  that  period.1  This  work  in  its  druCture 
is  one  of  the  mod  complete  of  all  modern  hiftories.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,  deftitute  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and  co¬ 
louring.  I  he  hiftorian  difeovers  a  fufficient  ftore  of 
imagination,  to  engage  the  reader's  attention,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  judgement  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and 
his  deferiptions  are  animated.  His  ftyle  is  copious, 
nervous,  and  correCh  He  has  difplayed  confummate 
(kill  in  rendering  fuch  paffages  of  our  hidory  as  are  fa^ 
miliar  to  our  recollection  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

He  has  embellilhed  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modern  drefs.  He  has  very  judicioufly  avoided  too 
circumdantial  a  detail  of  trite  faCts.  His  narratives  are 
fuccinCt  and  fpirited  ;  his  reflections  copious,  frequent, 
and  generally  pertinent.  His  fentiments  refpeCting  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  wrarmly  controverted  by 
Meffrs  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker  5  and,  till  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr  Laing’s  Differtation  on  the  fame  fubjeCt, 

(fee  Mary,  life  of)  the  general  opinion  feemed  to  be, 
that  their  victory  was  complete.  That  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is  fullied  by  the  acri¬ 
mony  with  which  he  writes.  Dr  Robertfon  was  no  ran¬ 
corous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 
While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefs  believed,  he  makes 
every  poffible  allowance  for  Mary  from  the  circumdan- 
ces  in  which  (lie  was  placed  ;  arid  liis  hidory  will  be 
read  with  .pleafure  by  candid  men  of  all  parlies  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  it  is  compofed  (hall  continue  to 
be  underdood. 

In  1769?  Dr  Robertfon  publifhed,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  The  Iiidory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century — The  vad  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hidory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi- 
dorian  had  defer vedly  acquired,  co  operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expectations  in  the  public,  that  no  work  per¬ 
haps  was  ever  more  impatiently  wifhed  for,  or  perufed 
with  greater  avidity.  .  The  fird  volume  (which  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  mentioned  in  the  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work  ;  for  it  ferves  not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  follow7,  but  may  be  confidered  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  dudy  of  hidory  in  that  period  in 

which 
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Robertfon.  which  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  mediately  difce'rncd  in  it. 
one  great  political  fyfiem,  in  which  each  took  a  Ration, 
wherein  it  has  lince  remained  (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  lealt )  with  lefs  alterations  than  could  have  been 
expelled,  after  the  (hocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  inter¬ 
nal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hi- 
Rory  itfelf,  it  may  be  fuihcient  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
juRly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  hiRorical  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  is  an  elegance  of  exprefllon,  a  depth 
of  difcernment,  and  a  corretdnefs  of  judgement,  which 
do  honour  to  the  hiilorian.  The  characters  are  inimi¬ 
tably  penned.  They  are  not  contrafled  by  a  ftudied 
antithefis,  but  by  an  oppolition  which  refults  from  a 
very  acute  and  penetrating  infight  into  the  real  merits 
of  each  character,  fairly  deduced  from  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  conduCt  exemplified  in  the  hiltory. 

For  this  work  the  author  received  4500I.  fteriing. 

In  1779,  Dr  Robertfon  publiihed  The  HiRory  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  may  be  confidered  with  great  propriety  as  a  fe- 
quel  to  the  preceding  hiltory*.  From  the  clofe  of  the 
1 5th  century  we  date  the  molt  fplendid  era  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  modern  times.  Difcoveries  were  then  made,  the 
Influence  which  defeended  to  poRerity  *,  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fpirit  of  na¬ 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  Was  in  every 
refpeCt  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  Rrange  •,  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
(bowed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  fcale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence,  than 


in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  5  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  Rate  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene¬ 
rated  in  kind,  imperfeCl,  and  unfinittied.  The  human 
ipecies  in  the  earlieR  Rage  of  its  progrefs,  vaR  and  nu¬ 
merous  nations  in  the  rudeR  form  of  the  favage  Rate 
which  philofo pliers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  loweR  degree  of  civilization  which  any 
records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  prefented  to 
the 'philofophic  eye  at  this  period  the  moR  fruitful  fub- 
jeCl  of  (peculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
hiRory. 

The  difeovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  fpedlacle  to  the  philofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effe&ed,  an  intereRing  fpe&acle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  little  expelled  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  fyRem  of  hitman  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
deRiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  of  the  fubjeft  had  attra&ed  the 
attention  of  philofophers  and  hiRorians.  Views  and 
(ketches  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by  able  wri¬ 
ters,  and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  Rory  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr  Robertfon ’s  hiRory,  1I0 
author  had  beRcwed  the  mature  and  profound  invefli- 
gation  which  Rich  a  fubjedt  required,  or  had  finuhed, 
upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per¬ 
fect  whole  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  hiftorian 
to  tranfmit  to  poRerity.  And  as  the  fubjedl  upon 
which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his  execution  was 
matter  ly.  The  character  of  his  former  works  was  im- 
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They  had  been  read  with  Robeitfon, 
uncommon  admiration.  When  the  HiRory  of  Scotland 
was  RrR  publiihed,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown, 

Lord  CheRerfield  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  Livy,  the  pu- 
reR  and  moR  claflical  of  all  the  Roman  hiRorians.  His 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  tefiimony  of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
chara&eriflic  quality  of  cur  author’s  manner,  that  he 
poffeffed  in  no  common  degree  that  fupported  elevation 
which  is  fui table  to  compofitions  of  the  higher  clafs  \ 
and,  in  his  HiRory  of  America,  he  difplayed  that  hap¬ 
py  union  of  Rrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma- 
jeRy  of  the  hiRoric  mufe.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his 
firR  volume,  which  contains  a  defeription  of  America 
when  firR  difeovered,  and  a  philofophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  he 
difplays,  moreover,  fo  much  patient  invelligation  and 
found  philofophy,  abounds  in  Rich  beautiful  or  intereR¬ 
ing  defeription,  arid  exhibits  Rich  variety  and  copiouf- 
nefs  of  elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  probably 
refer  to  it  as  that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the  beffc 
idea  of  his  genius,  and  is  the  moR  finiRied  of  all  his 
productions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  tranllation  of  the  abbe  Clavige- 
ro’s  HiRory  of  Mexico  \  in  which  work  the  author 
threw  out  various  reflections,  tending  in  feveral  inflan- 
ces  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertfon ’s  HiRory  of 
America.  This  attack  induced  cur  learned  hiRorian  to 
revife  his  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges  brought  againR  it  by  the  hiRorian  of  New 
Spain  :  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  faCts  that  are 
controverted,  and  to  the  common  intereRs  of  truth. 

The  refult  he  publiihed  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  ar*d  Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertfon’s  HiRory  of  America. — In  many  of  the 
difputed  paffages,  he  fully  anfwered  the  abbe  Clavigero, 
and  vindicated  himfelf ;  in  others  he  candidly  fubmit- 
ted  to  correction*  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to  his 
own  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr  Robertfon  appear  to  have 
been  terminated  in  1791  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
Rorical  Difquifition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  progrefs  of  Trade 
with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Difeovery  of  the  Paffage 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  $  with  an  Appendix* 
containing  Obfervations  on  tlie  Civil  Polity,  the  Laws, 
and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and 
Religious  InRitutions  of  the  Indians.- — The  perufal  of 
Major  Rennel’s  Memoir,  for  illuRrating  his  map  of  Hin- 
doRan,  fuggeRed  to  Dr  Robertfon  the  defign  of  exa¬ 
mining  more  fully  than  he  had  done,  in  his  HiRory  of 
America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  India,  and  of  conlidering  what  is  certain,  what  is  ob- 
feure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  accounts  of  that 
remote  country.  Of  his  various  performances,  this  is 
not  that  of  which  the  defign  is  the  moR  extenfive,  or 
the  execution  the  moR  elaborate  *,  but  in  this  hiRorical 
difquifition  we  perceive  the  fame  patient  affiduity  in  col¬ 
lecting  his  materials,  the  fame  difcernment  in  arranging 
them,  the  fame  perfpicuity  of  narrative,  and  the  fame 
power  of  illuflration,  which  fo' eminently  difiinguilh  his 
other  writings,  and  which  have  long  rendered  them,  the 
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Robertfon  delight  of  the  Britifh  reader  at  home  and  an  honour  to 
B  .  Britifh  literature  abroad. 

«_  0  ima*  <  A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr  Robertfon  clofed  on  the  nth 
of  June  1793,  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  lingering  illnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  refignation.  It  may  be  juftly  obferved  of 
him,  that  no  man  lived  more  refpefled,  or  died  more 
fincerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearches,  and  poffefling  from  nature  a  found  and  vigo¬ 
rous  underilanding,  he  acquired  a  ftore  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge,  which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raifed  him  to  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Asa. 
minifter  of  the  gofpel,  he  was  a  faithful  pallor,  and 
juftly  merited  the  efteem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
perfect  characters  of  the  age  *,  and  his  name  will  be  a 
lading  honour  to  the  illand  that  gave  him  birth.  His 
converfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  inftru&ive  ; 
his  manners  affable,  pleafmg,  and  endearing. 

ROBERVALLIAN  lines,  a  name  given  to  certain 
lines  ufed  for  the  transformation  of  figures,  fo  called 
from  Roberval  the  inventor  of  them. 

Thefe  lines  are  the  boundaries  of  lines  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended  in  length,  yet  equal  to  other  fpaces  which  are 
terminated  on  all  fides. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  abbot  Gallois,  that  the  method 
of  transforming  figures  which  is  explained  at  the  end  of 
RobervaPs  treatife  of  Indivifibles,  was  the  fame  with 
that  afterwards  publifhed  by  James  Gregory,  in  his 
Geometria  Univerfalis ,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Barrow  in  his 
Le&iones  Geojnetricce ;  and  that  it  appears  from  Torri¬ 
celli’s  letter,  that  Roberval  was  the  inventor  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  transforming  figures,  by  means  of  certain  lines, 
called  by  Torricelli,  for  that  reafon,  Robervalliati  lines. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  J.  Gregory  probably  firft 
learned  this  method  at  Padua  in_the  year  1668  j  for  the 
method  was  known  in  Italy  in  t  646,  although  the  book 
was  not  publifhed  till  1692. 

David  Gregory  endeavoured  to  refute  this  account, 
in  vindication  of  his  uncle  James,  whofe  anfwer  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1694,  and  the  abbot  rejoined 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1703  }  fo 
that  it  remains  in  a  Rate  of  uncertainty  to  which  of  the 
two  we  are  to  afcribe  the  invention. 

ROBIGUS  and  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and  god- 
*defs,  who  joined  in  the  prefervation  of  corn  from  blight . 
Their  feftival  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  April. 

ROBIN  hood.  See  Hood. 

ROBIN-Redbrcajl.  See  Motacilla,  Ornithology 
Index. 

ROB  INI  A,  FALSE  ACACIA  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionacece.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index .  There  are  nine  fpecies  included  under  this 
genus,  and  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  caragnana  and 
ferox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  wdiich  are  conjugated, 
and  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  follicles,  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  flock.  The 
Rowers  are  leguminous,  and  are  cluftered  on  a  filament. 
Every  flower  confifls  of  a  fmall  bell-fhaped  petal,  cut 
into  four  fegments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  ra¬ 
ther  the  widefl.  The  keel  is  fmall,  open,  and  rounded. 
The  wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raifed.  Within 
are  10  flamina  united  at  the  bafe,  curved  towards  the 
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top,  and  rounded  at  the  fummit.  In  the  midft  of  a  Robinia. 

flieath,  formed  by  the  filaments  of  the  flamina,  the  pi- - v - 

flil  is  perceivable,  confiding  of  an  oval  germen,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  kind  of  button.  This  germen  becomes  af¬ 
terwards  an  oblong  flattifh  curved  pod,  containing  four 
or  five  feeds,  of  a  fize  and  fliape  irregular  and  unequal  j 
yet  in  both  refpe&s  fomewhat  refembling  a  lentil. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  fevere  climates  of 
Northern  Alia,  in  a  fandy  foil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jenifei,  &c.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  becaufe 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots  \ 
and  it  is  fo  hardy,  that  the  feverefl  winters  do  not  af- 
fe&  it.  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To- 
bolfk,  buried  under  13  feet  of  fnow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  fuffered  the  leafl  damage.  Its  culture  confifls  in. 
being  planted  or  fowed  in  a  lightifh  fandy  foil,  which 
mufl  on  no  account  have  been  lately  manured.  It 
thrives  bell  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
fpring  j  but  prefently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marfhy  fpot, 
where  the  water  flagnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
foil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  foil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  fhrub  :  the  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  green. 

The  Tungufian  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  it  being  almofl  the  only  fort  of  pulfe  they  eat. 

M.  Strahlemberg,  author  of  a  welhefteemed  defeription 
of  Siberia,  allures  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pleafant 
food,  and  very  nourifhing.  Thefe  peafe  are  firft  infufed 
in  boiling  water,  to  take  off  a  certain  acrid  tafle,  and 
are  afterwards  dreffed  like  common  peafe  or  Windfor 
beans ;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  pretty  good  cakes 
are  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender  llioots  of  this 
tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  feveral  forts  of  cattle. 

The  roots,  being  fweet  and  fucculent,  are  very  well 
adapted  to  fattening  hogs ;  and  the  fruit  is  greedily  eat¬ 
en  by  all  forts  of  poultry.  After  leveral  experiments 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  methods  ufed  with  anil  and  in¬ 
digo,  a  fine  blue  colour  was  procured  from  its  leaves. 

The  fmaller  kind  of  this  tree  feems  flill  better  adapted 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  flriking  elegance  of  its 
foliage,  joined  to  the  pleafmg  yellow  colour  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  fhould,  one  would  imagine,  bring  it  into 
requeft  for  forming  nofegays,  or  for  fpeedily  making  an 
elegant  hedge. 

Befides  the  qualities  above  recited,  it  polfclfes  the  un¬ 
common  advantage  of  growing  exceedingly  quick,  and 
of  being  eafily  tranfplanted.  There  are  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Ice¬ 
land.  Linnseus  affures  us,  that,  after  the  Pinus  fol.  quu 
nis,  erroneoufly  called  the  cedar  tree  of  Siberia ,  this 
tree,  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is  moft  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation. 

The  robinia  ferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  fhrub,  and, 
on  account  of  its  robuft  ftrong  prickles,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant,  with 
much  propriety.  It  refills  the  feverefl  cold  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  St  Peterfburgh,  and  perfects  its  feed  in  the  im¬ 
perial  garden  there.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet  5  does  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  the  root, 
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Ivobinia  nor  ramble  fo  much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  kept  with- 
in  bounds.  Its  dowers  arc  yellow,  and  the  general  co- 

. j  ^  ,  lour  of  the  plant  a  light  pleating  green.  A  figure  of 

it  is  given  in  the  Flora  RoJJica  by  Dr  Pallas,  who  found 
it  in  the  fouthern  dillricts,  and  fent  the  feeds  to  St  Pe- 
terfburgh,  where  it  has  profpered  in  a  fitualion  where 
few'  plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS,  Benjamin,  a  moll  ingenious  mathemati¬ 


cian,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakers  of  low  condition,  and  confequently  were  un¬ 
able  to  have  him  much  inftrudted  in  human  learning. 
But  his  own  propensity  to  feience  having  procured  him 
a  recommendation  to  Dr  Pemberton  at  London,  by  his 
afliitance,  while  he  attained  the  fublimer  paits  of  ma¬ 
thematical  knowledge,  he  commenced  teacher  of  the 
mathematics.  But  the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  which  re¬ 
quired  confinement,  not  {uiting  his  active  difpolition,  he 
gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged  in  bufinefs  that  re¬ 
quired  more  exercife.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious 
experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  perfuafion  that  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  air  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  fwift 
proje&iles  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hence  alfo  he 
was  H  I  to  cor.fider  the  mechanic  arts  that  depend  011 
mathematical  principles  5  as  the  ccnltruftion  of  mills, 
the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens,  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  of  har¬ 
bours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification  much  engaged 
his  attention  5  and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfedt- 
ing  himfelf  by  viewing  the  principal  ftrong  places  of 
Flanders,  in  feme  tours  he  made  abroad  with  per  Tons  of 
diflinction. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he 
found  the  learned  amufed  with  Dr  Berkeley’s  work, 
intitled  The  Analyfl,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there¬ 
fore  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair  by  giving  a  diflindt 
account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  dodtrines,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections  that  had  been  made 
without  naming  them.  Accordingly  he*  publifhed,  in 
1735,  A  Difcourfe concerning  the  Nature  and  Certain¬ 
ty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Method  of  Fluxions  :  and 
fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  defending 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  twro  or  three  ad¬ 
ditional  difeourfes.  In  1738  he  defended  the  fame  great 
pliilofopher  againft  an  objection  contained  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Matho ,  Jive  Cofmotheo - 
via  puerilis  ;  and  the  following  year  printed  Remarks  on 
M.  Euler’s  Treatife  of  Motion,  on  Dr  Smith’s  Syftem 
of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin’s  Difcourfe  of  diitindt  and 
indiftindt  Vifion  annexed  to  Dr  Smith’s  work.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Mr  Robins  did  not  folely  confine  himfelf  to 
mathematical  fubjeCts  :  for  in  1739  be  publifhed  three 
pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  without  his  name  5  when 
two  of  them,  relating  to  the  convention  and  negocia- 
tions  with  Spain,  wrere  fo  univerfally  efteemed,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  bis  being  employed  in  a  very  honourable  poft  5 
for  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
paft  condudt  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  chofen 
their  fecretary. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robins  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife,  inti¬ 
tled  New  Principles  o  f  Gunnery ,  containing  the  refult  of 
many  experiments  5  W'hen  a  Difcourfe  being  publifhed  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  in  order  to  invalidate 
fome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account  he 
gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfadtions,  to  take  notice 
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of  thofc  experiments 5  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral 
of  his  Differtations  oil  the  Refiftance  of  the  Air  were  read, 
and  the  experiments  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society, 
for  which  he  was  preiented  by  that  honourable  body 
with  a  gold  medal. 

In  J  748  appeared  Lord  Anfou’s  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter’s  name  is  in  the  title, 
has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Mr  Robins. 
Mr  Waiter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Centurion,  had 
brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from  Macao  for  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  propofed  to  print  the  work  by  fubfcripticn. 
It  was,  however,  it  is  laid,  thought  proper,  that  an  able 
judge  fliould  review  and  corredt  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was 
appointed*  when,  upon  examination,  it  was  refolved  that 
the  whole  fliould  be  written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that 
what  Mr  Walter  had  done  thould  only  ferve  as  materials. 
Hence  the  introduction  entire,  and  many  differtations  in 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  faid,  were  compcled  by 
him,  without  receiving  the  lead  afliitance  from  Mr  Wai¬ 
ter’s  manufeript,  which  chiefly  1  elated  to  the  wind  and 
the  weather,  the  currents,  courfes,  bearings,  di.it anoesr 
the  qualities  of  the  ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and 
fuch  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a  failor’s  account. 
No  production  of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favour¬ 
able  reception  *,  four  large  impreflions  w7ere  fold  within 
a  twelvemonth  *,  and  it  has  been  tranflated  into  molt  of 
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the  languages  of  Europe.  The  fifth  edition,  printed  at 
London  in  1 749,  was  reviled  and  corrected  by  Mr  Ro 
bins  himfelf.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  corrigenda 
and  addenda  to  the  i ft  volume  of  the  Biographia  Brilari- 
nica,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
that  work,  that  Mr  Robins  was  only  confulted  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  difpofition  of  the  drawings,  and  that  he  had 
left  England  before  the  book  w7as  printed.  Whether  this 
be  the  fadt,  as  it  is'afferted  to  be  by  the  widow/  of  Mr 
Walter,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  w7as  foon  after  defined  to  compofe  an  apo-* 
logy  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Preltonpans  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  wras  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  condudt  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Cope  *,  and  this  preface  wras  effeemed 
a  mafterpiece  in  its  kind.  He  afterwards,  through  the 
interefl  of  Lord  Anfon,  contributed  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 
Having  thus  eflablifhed  his  reputation,  he  w’as  offered 
the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments  5  either  to 
go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commiffaries  for  adjufting  the 
limits  of  Acadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  Eait 
India  company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in 
the  Eafl  Indies  in  17505  but  the  climate  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  his  conftitution,  he  died  there  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

ROBINSON,  the  most  rev.  Sir  Richard,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Armagh  and  Lord  Rokeby,  was  immediately 
defeended  from  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby  in  the  north 
riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  in  1709. 
He  was  educated  at  Weffminftcr  fchool,  from  whence 
he  was  elected  to  Chrift- Church,  Oxford,  in  1726. 
After  continuing  his  fludies  there  the  ufual  time,  Doc¬ 
tor  Blackburne,  archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  collated  him  firft  to  the  redlory  of  Elton, 
in  the  eafl  riding  of  Yorkfldre,  and  next  to  the  pre¬ 
bend  of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751 
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Rohiutbn.  he  attended  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
v  land,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  firlt  chaplain,  and  the 
fame  year  was  promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Killala.  A 
family  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Holdernefie,  who 
was  fecretary  of  date  that  year,  with  the  earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich  and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
faired  profpe&s  of  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  in  the 
Irilh  church.  Accordingly  in  1 759  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  united  fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to 
Kildare.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  appointed 
to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1765,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord- almoner,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univeriity  of  Dublin.  When  Lord 
Harcourt  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1777,  the 
king  was  pleafed  by  privy- feal  at  St  James’s,  February 
6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 
to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh,  with  remain¬ 
der  to  Matthew  Robinfon  of  Weft  Layton,  Efq  j  and  in 
1783  he  was  appointed  prelate  to  the  molt  illuitrious  or¬ 
der  of  St  Patrick.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1787,  he  was  nomina¬ 
ted  one  of  the  lords-jultices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  Wil- 
lian  Robinfon,  bis  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate 
flicceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  furvivor  in 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  Iiobinfons  of  Rokeby,  being 
the  8th  in  defeent  from  William  of  Kendal.  His  grace 
died  at  Clifton  near  Briftol  in  the  end  of  Odfober  1794. 

No  primate  ever  fat  in  the  fee  of  Armagh  who  watch¬ 
ed  more  carefully  over  the  intereft  of  the  church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  the  ftatute-book  evinces.  The  aft  of  the  nth 
and  1  2th  of  his  prefent  majefty,  which  fecures  to  bifhops 
and  ecclefiaftical  perfons  repayment  by  their  fuccefTors  of 
expenditures  in  purchafing  glebes  and  houfes,  or  building 
new  houfes,  originated /rom  this  excellent  man,  and  mult 
ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy.  The  other  a&s  for 
repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  ec- 
clefiailical  dues,  were  among  the  many  happy  exertions 
of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  prima¬ 
cy,  that  he  difplayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  very 
elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns  that 
town  }  it  is  light  and  pleafing,  without  the  addition  of 
wings  or  leffer  parts  ;  which  too  frequently  wanting  a 
fufficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  the  edifice,  are  un¬ 
connected  with  it  in  effeCt,  and  divide  the  attention. 
Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed  bell1  ad 
a  plantation  at  a  fmall  difiance.  Around  the  palace  is  a 
large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over  the  hills, 
ikirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace, 
which  commands  a  moft  beautiful  view  of  cultivated  hill 
-and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is  much  improved 
by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new  church  at  a  dif- 
tance  ;  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  exceedingly  or¬ 
namental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  ereCled  under  the  primate’s  direc¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  large  and  handfome  edifice.  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  the  purpofe  •,  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  feen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  mafter,  a  fchool-room  56  feet  by  28,  a 
large  dining  room  and  fpacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  neceffary,  and  a  fpacious  play-ground  wall¬ 
ed  in  ;  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  front :  and  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  refidence  of  the  mafier  (the 
falary  is  400I.  a-year),  the  fchool  flourifhes,  and  mufi 
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prove  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  to  the  country.  Robinfou. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate’s  expence.  — v—— 
The  church  is  erected  of  white  llont,  and  having  a  tall 
fpire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.  The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  confiderable  reparations 
to  the  cathedral  ;  he  was  alfo  the  means  of  ere&mg  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelf :  he 
likewife  conftructed  a  public  library  at  his  own  cofi, 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  colie&ion  of  books  5 
the  room  is  45  feet  by  25,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  town  he  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  market-boufe  and  fiiambles,  and  was  the 
direct  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of 
almoft  new-building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
r.eft  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
fione  and  flate.  Thefe  are  noble  and  fpirited  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  lefs  than  30,0001. 

Had  this  fum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
eftate,  even  then  they  would  be  deferring  great  praife  j 
but  it  is  not  for  his  pofierity  but  the  public  good  that 
Ins  grace  was  fo  munificent.  A  medal  was  llruck  by 
the  ingenious  William  Moffop  of  Dublin,  which  has  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  the  primate,  inferibed  “  Richard 
Robinfon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.” 

And  on  the  reverfe,  the  foutli  front  of  the  oblervatorv 
at  Armagh,  erected  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirable 
motto,  “  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.” 
MDCCLXXXIX. 

Robinson,  Robert ,  a  diffenting  minifier  of  confi¬ 
derable  note,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  October  1735  at 
SwafFham  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  lie  was 
young  ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-hall,  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  diffa- 
tisfied  with  his  daughter’s  marriage,  deprived  him  of 
his  materrlal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  half-a- 
guinea.  .  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  fubftantia! 
farmer,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  their  lofs.  He  took 
Mr  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev. 

Jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England  ^  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  the  lord  chancellor 
Thurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  15  or  16,  he  im¬ 
bibed  the  notions  of  George  Whitfield  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  was  difearded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  expofed 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  firff  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  miniftry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20;  preach¬ 
ing  his  firft  fermon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Milden-hall.  He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  Whitfield’s  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  feparate  from  the  Methodifts  ;  after  which  he  fettled 
at  Norwich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodiftic  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen¬ 
dent.  In  the  year  1759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
confifting  of  no  more  than  34  people,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  only  raife  3I.  6s.  a  quarter  for  his  fubfiftence. 

In  June  1761  he  fettled  as  their  paftor,  and  was  ordain¬ 
ed  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  at  which  time  we  are  told  he 
exercifed  the  office  of  a  barber.  In  1774,  his  congrega¬ 
tion  had  fo  much  increafed  as  to  confift  of  1000  fouls, 
including  children  and  fervants. 

In  Cambridge  Mr  Robinfon’s  talents  foon  attra&ed 
N  2  notice, 
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notice,  and  he  quickly  fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  lefture, 
which  was  well  attended.  His  preaching  was  altoge¬ 
ther  without  notes  ^  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  :  not  by  trailing  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  himfelf  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
paffion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  firft 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  ;  but  by 
thoroughly  ftudying  and  making  himfelf  perfectly  mailer 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  expreflion  which 
is  never  at  a  lofs  for  fuitable  and  proper  w'ords.  In 
fhort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  underftanding,  and  to  afFeft  and  reform  the  heart. 
He  had  fuch  a  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fuch  an  eafy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  difeourfe,  and  fuch  a  fa¬ 
miliar  way  of  reafoning,  as  difeovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tendered  concern  for  the  meaneft  of  his  hear¬ 
ers ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  andjuft- 
nefs,  that  the  mod  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  eminent  for  cha- 
rafter  and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  condant 
hearers. 

The  circumdances  which  lod  him  his  uncle’s  patro¬ 
nage  paved  the  way  for  the  future  events  of  his  life. 
The  incident  which  made  him  difeard  the  common  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjeft  of  baptifm,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  (hows  what  apparently  diglit  cau- 
fes  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  ufefulnefs  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  baptifm  of  a  child j  the 
minider  who  wras  to  perform  the  fervice  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expectation  of  his  appearance,  fome 
one  fuggeded,  that  fuppofing  the  child  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could  affeft  his  happi- 
nefs.  Though  the  convention  was  not  purfued,  the 
hint  druck  Mr  Robinfon’s  mind  ’7  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  Tedament  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  viewq  to  examine  what  it  faid  concerning  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  infants.  He  accordingly  began  with  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Matthew  *,  and,  in  fuccefiion,  perufed  the  hiftori- 
cal  and  epidolary  books  }  in  expeftation  that  he  fhould 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  facred  volume  }  namely, 
pafiages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  But  ob- 
ierving,  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relinquifh  the  praftice,  as  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith  ;  which  appeared  to  him 
to  fpeak  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  fentiments  wTas  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgement 
to  his  wordly  view's  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life  from  pure  afFeft  ion,  he  w'as  involved  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  for  near  1 2  years  after  his  fettlement  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  $  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpected  fupplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceffities,  and 
confirmed  his  truft  in  Providence  :  yet  the  fituation  of 
his  family  mult,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  affeft- 
ed  his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  poflfefled  great 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  w'ith  pe¬ 
culiar  endearment  his  domeftic  connections. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumftance  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  fphere  of  Mr  Robinfon’s  miniftry  was 
the  fame  in  which  his  great  grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All- Saints,  had,  with  others, 


diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin-  Robinfon 
ning  of  the  17th  century.  The  reputation  of  the  Diffen-  ci)ifoxt, 
ters  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood  had  for  almoft  ,  M  « 

a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  w7hen  Mr  Robin- 
fon  fettled  w'ith  the  baptift  church  at  Stone- Yard.  His 
abilities  and  affiduity,  however,  raifed  their  reputation. 

The  place  in  which  his  people  aflembled,  w'hich  was  at 
firft  a  barn,  afterwards  a  liable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
meeting-houfe,  but  ft  ill  a  damp,  dark,  and  ruinous  place, 
foon  became  too  fmall  for  the  audience  $  and  feveial  of 
the  new'  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,^  they  purchafed 
the  fite,  and  erefted  at  their  owrn  expence  a  new  houfe 
in  the  year  1  764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  w7cre  not  limited  to  the 
tow’n  of  Cambridge ;  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  fet  up  feveral  leftures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
leftures  were  either  annual  or  cccafional,  or  ftated  on 
fixed  days.  The  ufual  time  w?as  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening  ;  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  • 
and  now'  and  then  in  the  fummerat  two  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  w*ho  came  from  a  diftance. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1 790,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  Rufiel,  Efq.  of  Showell  Green  near  Birmingham. 

He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  diforder  for  fome 
time  before  •,  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death  he 
preached  a  charity  fermon.  On  Monday  he  was  feized 
w'ith  a  fit  *,  on  Tuelday  he  recovered  and  went  to  bed 
tolerably  well,  but  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

The  abilities  of  Mr  Robinfon  w’ere  very  confiderablc, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  works  )  and  he  poffefied 
the  quality  of  expreffing  his  thoughts  in  an  eafy  and 
a  forcible  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
unfteady  temper,  and  in  our  opinion,  acquires  but  little 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  wTith  which  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  religious  creed  (for  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he 
died  a  Socinian),  or  from  the  foolifh  and  undeferved  a- 
crimony  with  which  he  treated  the  church  of  England. 

His  Plan  of  Leftures  on  the  Principles  of  Nonconfor¬ 
mity,  for  the  Inftruftion  of  Catechumens,  is  a  piece  of 
the  moft  unjuft  and  illiberal  abufe  that  wTe  have  ever 
feen,  and  w7ould  have  difgraced  the  moft  high-flying  Pu¬ 
ritan  of  the  laft  century. 

Mr  Robinfon’s  largeft  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Baptifm 
and  of  the  Baptifts,  wTas  publifhed  fince  his  death,  and 
is  wTritten  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  w’ith  the  fame  confidence 
as  Iiis  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of  theology  in  the 
church  which  he  oppofed,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  faft  againft  infant  bap¬ 
tifm  which  was  not  anfwered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  100 
years  ago,  of  whofe  arguments  Mr  Robinfon  however 
takes  no  notice. 

ROBORANTS,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines  which 
ftrengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new'  vigour  to  the  con- 
ftitution. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  liandfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente.  It 
was  con  ft  rafted  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  niidft 
of  marflies  exprefsly  drained  for  that  purpofe  }  and  time 
evinced  the  utility  of  the  projeft,  for  as  a  port  it  foon 
became  as  neceflary  and  important  to  the  crown  of 
France  as  Breft  or  Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the 
marine,  and  has  large  magazines  of  naval  ftores.  There 
is  alfo  one  of  the  fineft  halls  of  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  $ 
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Rochefort  there  are  alfo  forges  for  anchors,  and  work-houfes  for 
11  .  (hip-carpenters,  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
^  cauR011*  re^a-es  the  fitting  out  of  (hips  that  come  within  the 
u— y— compafs  of  their  province.  They  likewife  cad  great 
guns  here  \  and  have  artifts,  whofe  employment  is 
fculpture  and  painting.  There  are  alfo  flocks  for  build¬ 
ing  men  of  war,  rope- walks,  magazines  of  provifions 
and  powder,  a  rnanufa&ory  of  fail-cloth,  an  hofpital  for 
failors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  (hips.  Add  to 
thefe,  the  houfes  of  the  intendant,  the  fquare  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  fuperb  ftru&ure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  3 oo  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  buiinefs  and  exercifes  belonging  to  feamen  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

B elides  the  ufual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  about  600  galley 
flaves,  occupied  in  the  mod  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  fervice.  The  town  is  (ituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  conftru&ed  it  } 
but  its  fituation  is  at  fo  confiderable  a  diftance  from  the 
fea,  as  to  render  it  fufficiently  fecure  from  any  attack,  and 
they  have  therefore  clofed  up  the  battlements,  and  ne- 
gle&ed  the  fortifications.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  great 
beauty  and  elegance.  The  (treets  are  all  very  broad 
and  ftraight,  extending  through  the  whole  place  from 
fide  to  fide  *,  but  the  buildings  do  not  correfpond  with 
them  in  this  refpeft,  as  they  are  moftly  low  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  W.  Long.  o.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Francis  Earl  of,  defend¬ 
ed  of  an  illuftrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of 
the  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  King  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.  His  character  at  court  was  admired 
as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  fincere.  In  1494 
he  Rood  godfather  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpeft  to  that  fpi- 
ritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  erected,  in  1515,  the  barony  of  Rouchefou- 
cault  into  an  earldom  *,  and,  in  his  writ  of  eredlion,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great,  ho¬ 
nourable,  highly  ufeful,  and  commendable  fervices  which 
the  faid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predecefiors,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Roche¬ 
foucault  died  in  1517,  leaving  behind  him  an  illuflrious 
memory,  and  a  charadler  univerfally  refpe&ed.  Since 
his  time  all  the  eldeft  fons  of  that  family  have  taken 
the  name  of  Francis. 

Rochefoucault,  Francis  duke  dc  la ,  prince  of 
Marfillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  1603. — He 
was  the  fon  of  Francis,  the  firft  duke  of  Rochefoucault, 
and  was  diftinguifhed  equally  by  his  courage  and  his 
wit.  Thefe  fhining  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  the 
nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of  decorating 
themfelves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars  and  of  A- 
pollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works \  the  one  a  book 
of  Maxims,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  fays  has  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  tafte  of  the 
French  nation  y  and  the  other,  Memoirs  of  the  Regency 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  It  was  partly  at  the  in  - 
fi-igation  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Longueville,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  that  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he 
fignalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of  St  An¬ 


toine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this  lady,  he  Kochefou- 
wrote  underneath  it  thefe  two  lines  from  the  tragedy  of  ca'jlit 
Alcyonee :  -  Rochelle; 

“  Pour  meriter  fon  cceur ,  pour  plaire  a  fes  beaux  yeux ,  v "" ' 

u  Paifait  la  guerre  aux  rois,je  Paurois  fait  aux  die  ax  P 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  Engliih : 

“  To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes, 

“  I’ve  war’d  with  kings,  and  would  have  brav’d  the  Ikies.” 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
Longueville,  he  parodied  the  above  verfes  thus  : 

“  Pour  ce  cceur  inconfant%  qiPenfn  je  connois  mieux , 

“  Je  fats  la  guerre  aux  rois,fe?i  ai  perdu  les  yeuxP 

After  the  civil  wrars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafures  of  friendffiip  and 
literature.  His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine,  Boi- 
leau,  Savigne,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  converfa- 
tion  charms  which  they  fought  for  in  vain  elfe  where. 

He  -was  not,  hovrever,  -with  all  his  elegance  and  genius, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  necefiity  of  ma¬ 
king  a  public  fpeech  on  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  admittance.  This  noble¬ 
man,  with  all  the  courage  he  had  difplayed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  critical  occafions,  and  with  his  fuperiority  of  birth 
and  underftanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himfelf  capable  of  facing  an  audience,  to  ut¬ 
ter  only  four  lines  in  public,  without  being  out  of 
countenance.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680,  aged  68, 
leaving  behind  him  a  charafrer  which  has  been  varioufiy 
drawn  by  thofe  who  during  his  life  -were  proud  of  his 
friendffiip.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  is  certain  ;  and  his  merit  in  that  refpe£!  was  fully 
•admitted  by  Swift,  wffio  was  himfelf  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difguifes  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  with  a  very  commodi¬ 
ous  and  fafe  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit 
veffels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated 
for  trade.  “  It  may  be  divided  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  into 
three  parts  ;  the  bafon,  which  is  the  innermoft  of  thefe, 
is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  \  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called  the 
Tour  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Chaine. 

They  are  now  in  a  Rate  of  decay,  but  were  anciently* 
defigned  to  protedl  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
thefe  towTers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largeft: 

(hips  ufually  anchor,  protedled  from  the  fouth- weft  winds 
by  the  iftands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix.”  The  cele¬ 
brated  mound  ere&ed  by  Richlieu  extends  from  fide  to 
fide  acrofs  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  Englifh  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  fea  retires  is  dill  viiible.  “  T 
walked  out  upon  it  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 

Its  breadth  is  at  this  time  more  than  150  feet,  and  it 
■widens  continually  towards  the  hafe.  No  effort  of  arU 
or  power  can  poftibly  imprefs  the  mind  with  fo  vaft  and 
fublime  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Richlieu,  as  does  this 
bulwark  againft  the  fea.  While  I  ftood  upon  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on 
either  fide,  and  contemplated  its  extent  and  (Length,  I 
was  almofl  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  aftoni (Ring  work  to  > 
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be  fuperior  to  human  power,  and  the  production  rather 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  fmall  opening  of  about 
200  feet  was  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  the  architect  who 
condrudled  it,  to  give  entrance  to  veffels,  and  diut  up 
by  chains  fixed  acrofs  it.  A  tower  was  like  wife  ereCt- 
ed  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
feen.  Neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindfey,  who  were  fucceftively  lent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  befieged  by  Charles  the  Fir  ft,  dared  to 
attack  this  formidable  barrier  :  they  retired,  and  left 
Rochelle  to  its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thoufand 
years,  aided  by  dorms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  fea,  will 
make  little  or  no  impreffion  on  this  mound,  which  is 
deligned  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  cardinal, 
its  author.” 

Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
fchool  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint. 
It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  collection  of  houfes  on  the  fhore,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fifhermen,  tvhen  William  IX.  lad  count  of 
PoiCtou,  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  x  139.  From 
this  prince  it  defcended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England  }  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  dill  preferred  in  the 
regiders  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1 540,  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  afylum  of  the  Protedants  }  and  the  maffacre 
at  P&ris  was  foon  followed  by  the  fiege  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  in  November  1572,  and  was  railed  in 
June  1573  j  but  in  16 28,  after  a  mod  o'odinate  re- 
fidance,  and  a  fiege  of  13  months,  it  furrendered  to 
the  mercy  of  Louis  XIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fird  fiege,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  amount¬ 
ed  to  72,000  }  in  thefecond  they  diminidied  to  28,000} 
and  they  were,  when  Mr  Wraxal  was  there,  between 
17  and  18,000,  of  which  fcarce  2000  were  Huguenots. 
The  houfes  of  this  city  are  fine,  and  fupported  with 
piazzas,  under  which  perfons  may  walk  in  all  weathers} 
and  the  dreets  in  general  are  as  draight  as  a  line. 
There  are  feveral  handfome  churches,  and  other  druc- 
tures,  befides  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  fquare  of  Dau- 
phiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  through  feveral 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  fortifications, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  bul¬ 
warks  and  drong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Before 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans  to 
Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1 773,  and,  befide  that  to  the 
coad  of  Guinea  and  the  Ead  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  fait, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  and  ferge.  It  is  feated  on  the 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  1.  4.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  Medway,  feven  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Maiddone,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  Rations,  from  the  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parifh  churches  built  with 
done  and  flints,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  flru&ure.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi¬ 
fhop’s  fee  by  King  Ethelbert,  anno  604,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  facked  by  Eldred 
‘king  of  Mercia  }  in  839  and  885,  befieged  by  the 
Danes,  but  refeued  by  King  Alfred.  About  100  years 
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after,  it  was  befieged  by  King  Ethelred,  and  forced  to  Rod 

pay  100I.  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  - - 

the  Danes.  Anno  1088  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by- 
William  Rufus.  In  King  John’s  time  it  was  taken, 
from  the  Barons,  after  three  months  fiege  }  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1256,  its  cafile,  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  was  dormed  and  taken  by  feveral 
of  the  Barons,  under  the  French  king’s  fon.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  befieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
fpoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  marched  off. 

This  city  has  alfo  been  feveral  times  dedroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1130,  on  June  3.  in  1137,  and  in  1177}  after 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  continued  defolate  till  1225, 
when  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mints  in  Rochef- 
ter,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bilkop.  In  1281, 
its  old  wooden  bridge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
fudden  thaw  after  a  frod  which  had  made  the  Medway 
paffable  on  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  but  pulled  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  invafion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  rellored, 
but  fo  often  fubje£l  to  expenfive  repairs,  by  reafon  of 
the  rapid  courfe  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  it  was  refolved  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  done } 
and  the  fame  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edward  III.’s  generals,  out  of  the  fpoils  they 
had  taken  in  France.  It  has  21  arches.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  12 
common-councilmen,  a  town -clerk,  three  ferjeants  at 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.  To  its  cathedral  belong  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  Gundulph’s  tower  dands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  bilhop,  as  a  place  of  fecuri- 
ty  for  the  treafures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
fee.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tower,  and  others  for  an  ecclefiadical  prifon  }  but 
whatever  might  be  its  dedination,  its  machicolations,  its 
loop-hole  windovrs,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  walls,  fhow 
that  drength  and  defence  were  confidered  as  necefiary. 

This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  fome  part  lias  lately 
fallen  down  }  the  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  fquare  :  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  dories  of  unequal  height,  and  had  a 
communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  deps  of  which  are  dill 
vifible.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erefted  after  the 
cathedral  was  built.  For  the  maintenance  of  itsbridne, 
certain  lands  are  tied  down  by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  fent  members  from  the  fird.  The  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  year  1687,  for  the  courts,  afiizes,  and  fef- 
fions,  and  the  charity-fchool,  are  two  of  the  bed  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  here. — A  mathematical  fchool  was  founded 
here,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  lodging  fix  poor  travellers 
every  night,  an  d  allowing  them  4d.  in  the  morning 
when  they  depart,  except  perfons  contagioufly  difealed, 
rogues,  and  pro6lors.  In  the  fummer  here  are  always 
fix  or  eight  lodgers,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets  from 
the  mayor.  The  Roman  Wailing  dreet  runs  through 
this  town  from  Shooters  Hill  to  Dover.  The  mayor 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty- court  once 
a-year  for  regulating  the  oyder  fifhery  in  the  creeks  and 
branches  of  the  Medway  that  are  within  their  jurifdic- 
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RacLfter  tion,  and  for  preferring  the  cable- hangers,  as  they  are 
U  called,  ivho  dredge  and  fi(h  for  oyflers  without  being 
,  Ro'ket  <  free,  by  having  ierved  feven  years  apprenticelhip  to  a 
fifherman  who  is  free  of  the  fiftiery.  Every  licenfed 
dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a  year  to  the  fupport  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fiftiery  is  now  in  a  flourifhing  way.  Part  of  the 
cattle  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  uled  as  a  magazine,  where 
a  party  of  foldiers  do  conftant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re¬ 
paired  in  1 744,  and  pallifadoed  with  new  iron  rails.  Ro- 
chefter  contains  about  700  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
It  confifts  of  only  one  principal  flreet,  which  is  wide, 
and  paved  with  flints.  The  houfes  are  generally  well 
built  with  brick,  and  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  inn¬ 
keepers.  It  has  alfo  four  narrow  ftreets  ;  but  no  fort 
of  manufactory  is  carried  on  here.  Stroud  is  at  the 
weft  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at  the  eaft.  It  is 
27  miles  north-weft  by  weft  of  Canterbury,  and  30 
fauih-eaft  by  caft  of  London.  Long.  0.  36.  E.  Lat.  ci. 
23.  N. 

Rochester,  Karl  of  See  Wilmot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mats  of  ilone.  See  Geology. 
Rock,  a  ipecies  of  Vulture.  See  Ornithology 
Index . 

ROCK  Bafons  are  cavities  or  artificial  bafons  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes,  trom  fix,  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut 
in  the  iurface  of  the  rocks  for  the  purpofe,  as  is  flip¬ 
ped,  of  collecting  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it  de- 
icended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  ufe  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  preferibed  in  the  druidical  religion  •  thefe, 
efpecially  the  dew,  being  deemed  the  pureft  of  all 
fluids.  There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  bafons,  one  with 
lips  or  communications  between  the  different  bafons, 
the  other  Ample  cavities.  The  lips  as  low  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bafons,  which  are  horizontal,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  fomewhat  lower,  fo  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  gradual  defeent  through  a  fucceflion  of 
bafons  either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  veffG  fet  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  bafons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  refervoirs  to  preferve  the  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  veffel,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  ufed  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  wafh  his  hands, 
previous  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  elfe  to 
mix  with  their  mifletoe. 

Some  of  thefe  bafons  are  fo  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body  ;  one  of  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  King  Arthur’s  Bed,  in  the  parifh 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  alfo  others,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  country  people  Arthur’s  troughs,  in  which 
they  fay  he  ufed  to  feed  his  dogs. 

ROCK-Cnjstal ,  in  Natural  Ilr/iory ,  otherwife  called 
fprig-cryfal \  a  name  given  to  quartz  or  filiceous  ftones, 
when  pure  and  regularly  cry ftallized.  See  Mineralogy 
Index. 

Rock  Salt.  See  Salt,  Geology. 

Rock  OIL  See  Petroleum,  Mineralogy  Index. 
Rock  Fifh.  See  Gobius,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ROCKER,  an  artificial  fire-work,  conlifting  of  a 
cylindrical  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition  of 
certain  combuftible  ingredients  ;  which,  being  tied  to  a 
flick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  burfts.  See  Pyro- 
TECHNY. 

Theory  of  the  Flight  of  Sky.  ROCKETS.  Mariotte 
takes  the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impulfe  or 
refiftance  of  the  air  againft  the  flame.  Dr  Defaguliers 
accounts  for  it  otherwife. 
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Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak,  Rocket 
and  to  be  Eton  fire  in  the  conical  bore  ;  the  confe-  II. 
quence  will  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burft  in  the  R^ng* 
weakeft  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  ftrong, 
and  able  to  luftain  the  impulfe  of  the  flame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  adlion  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  fufticient  to  lift  40  pounds.  As  thefe 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  direftions  contrary,  they  will 
deftroy  each  other’s  aclion. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak  5  by 
this  means  the  action  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
a 61ing  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  flick  it 
is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  compofition 
cf  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  fo  as  not  to  give  an  impulfe 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and  ftick,  it  does 
not  rife  at  all;  or  if  the  compofition  be  flow,  fo  that  a 
fmall  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  firft,  the  rocket  will  not 
rife. 

The  ftick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular ;  for  if  the 
rocket  fhould  begin  to  ft  amble,  moving  round  a  point  in 
the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  ftick,  there  would  be  fo  much  friction  againft 
the  air  by  the  ftick  between  the  centre  and  the  point, 
and  the  point  would  beat  againit  the  air  with  fo  much 
velocity,  that  the  fraction  of  the  medium  would  reftore 
it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  the  compofition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulfe 
upwards  has  ceafed,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
brought  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  ftick;  by 
which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  ftick  is  de- 
creafed,  and  that  of  the  point  of  the  rocket  increafed  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  will  tumble,  down,  with  the  rocket- 
end  foremoft. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  burns,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  fhifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  {till 
the  fafter  and  the  lower  as  the  ftick  is  the  lighter,  fo 
that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt 
out ;  but  when  the  ftick  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  lefs  proportion  to  that  of 
the  ftick,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  get  fo 
low  but. that  the  rocket  will  rife  ftraight,  though  not  fo 
fa  ft. 

Rocket.  See  Brassica,  Botany  Index. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northamptonfhire,  in 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market  cn  Thurfi 
day,  and  a  fair  on  Sept.  8.  for  five  days.  Its  foreft  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  and  richeit  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  caftle  ;  it  ex¬ 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britains,  almoft  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron-works,  great  quantities  of  flags,  i.  e .  the  refufe  of 
the  iron-ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
extended,  according  to  a  furvey  in  1641,  near  14  miles 
in  length,  from  the  weft  end  of  Middleton- Woods  to 
the  town  of  Mansfcrd,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Lrigftock  to  the  Welland  ;  but  is  now  difinembered  into 
parcels,  by  the  interpofition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  many  waggon-loads  are  fent  every  year 
to  Peterborough.  There  is  a  fpacious  plain  in  it  called 
Kockmghamflure,  which  is  a  common  to  the  four  towns 

of 
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Rocking  of  Cottingham,  Rockingham,  Corby,  and  Gretton. 

Jl  King  William  Rufus  called  a  council  here  of  the  great 
.  men  of  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  52. 
32* 

ROCKING  stones.  See  Rocking, STONES . 
ROCKOMBOLE.  See  Allium. 

ROD,  a  land  meafure  of  16  feet  and  a  half  5  the  fame 
with  perch  and  pole. 

Black  Rod,  See  USHER  of  the  Black  Rod . 

Fi filing  Rod ,  a  long  taper  rod  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  fattened  for  angling.  See  FlSHING-Rod. 

RODNEY,  George  Bridges,  Lord  Rodney,  was 
born  in  the  year  1718.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  anceftors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  well  authenticated  account.  His  father  was  a 
naval  officer  5  and  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  fon’s 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Chandois,  was  palling  to  or  from  Hanover, 
he  alked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honour  of 
calling  his  infant  fon  George  Bridges.  The  royal  and 
noble  godfathers  advifed  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his 
boy  for  his  own  profeffion,  promifing,  as  we  have  been 
told,  to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  ffiould 
difplay  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  per¬ 
mit. 

Of  young  Rodney’s  early  exertions  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abftra£l,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  fufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo  circumfcribed  as  all 
our  biographical  Iketches  muft  be,  till  1751,  when  we 
find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  commodore,  fent  out  to 
make  accurate  difeoveries  refpe6Hng  an  ifland  which 
was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  5c0  N.  L.  and  about  300 
leagues  W.  of  England  :  but  he  returned  without  ha¬ 
ving  feen  any  fuch  illand  as  that  which  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which  foon  followed  this 
voyage  of  difeovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre-de- 
Grace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1760  he  confiderably  dama¬ 
ged,  together  with  fome  (hipping.  In  1761  he  was  fent 
on  an  expedition  againft  Martinico,  which  was  reduced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame 
time  St  Lucia  furrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both 
thefe  iflands  were  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of 
1763. 

In  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are, 
to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumltances  became  fo 
embarralfed  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  return.  He 
was  in  France  when  the  ill-ad vifed  policy  of  that  court 
made  them  take  a  decided  part  with  America  againft 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  in  power, 
no  ftrangers  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  Sir  George’s  af¬ 
fairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  againft  his  own  country.  This 
offer  he  rejected  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  gallant  behaviour,  the  duke  de  Chartres,  af¬ 
terwards  the  infamous  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he 
was  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which  -was  to  be  op- 
pofed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman 
Mr  Keppel  \  and  with  an  infulting  air  alked  him  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting  ? 
w  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your  Highnefs  with 
him  to  learn  Englilh,”  was  the  high-fpirited  reply ~ 
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When  the  divifions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of 
Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  excited  in  the 
Britifti  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  miniftry  to  pro¬ 
cure  experienced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  com¬ 
manders  for  their  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  com¬ 
mand  )  but  the  difficulty  wras  for  the  veteran  to  find  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  money,  ii  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
courtiers  whofe  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  rejected. 
He  arrived,  therefore  in  England,  and  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  His  firll  exploit 
after  his  appointment  was  in  January  1780,  when  he 
took  19  Spanifti  tranfpoits  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa, 
together  with  a  64  gun  ftiip  and  5  frigates,  their  con¬ 
voy.  On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanifli  fleet,  confiding  of  1 1  fail  of  the  line,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara ;  of  winch  one 
was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  wdiich  wTas  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  lhip,and  the  reft  were  much  fnattered.  In  April 
the  fame  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  beat  5  though 
from  the  fhattered  ftate  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  the  enemy  to  rilk  another  a&ion,  he  took 
none  of  their  Ihips.  The  fuccefsful  efforts  of  our  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  'were  generally  applaud¬ 
ed  through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  addreffes  of  thanks  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  iflands  to  which 
his  vi&ories  were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  In  De¬ 
cember  the  fame  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 
with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent’s,  but  failed.  In 
1781,  he  continued  his  exertions,  with  much  fuccefs, 
in  defending  the  Weft  India  iflands  }  and,  along  with 
the  above  named  general,  he  conquered  St  Euftatius ;  on 
which  occafion  his  conduft  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 
much,  though  perhaps  unjuftly,  cenfured.  The  ifland 
was  certainly  a  neft  of  contraband  traders. 

On.  the  1 2th  of  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  clofe  a&ion 
with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Graffe ;  during 
which  he  funk  one  fhip  and  took  five,  of  which  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  fhip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  w7as  one.  The  follow'- 
ing  year  brought  peace  3  but,  as  a  reward  for  his  nume¬ 
rous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  2000I.  a-year  for  him- 
felf  and  his  tu7o  fucceffors.  He  had  long  before  been 
created  a  baronet,  vTas  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerfetlhire,  and  made 
vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  w7as  at  one  time 
alfo  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married  ;  firft  to  the 
After  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  Clies,  Efq;  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
fide  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  w7hich  happened 
on  the  24th  of  May  1792.  He  was  fucceeded  in  title 
and  eftates  by  his  fon  George,  who  married  in  1781 
Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Harley, 
by  whom  he  has  iffue. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney  w7e  know^  but 
little.  His  attention  to  the  wrants  of  the  feamen,  and 
the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 

has 
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Rodney,  has  often,  frora  the  number  of  diflies  which  his  rank 
Koe\  ,  brought  to  his  table,  fended  fomething  very  plain  for 
v— ^  himfelf,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midfhipmen’s  mefs. — 
His  public  tran factions  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  po fieri ty  ;  his  bravery  was  unqueflionable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  very  generally  laid,  that  his  fkill  in  naval  tadics 
was  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  Capt.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for 
the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againft 
Langara  and  De  Grade.  But,  fuppofing  this  to  be 
true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolifli 
commander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ableft 
officers  for  his  firth  captains,  nor  would  fuch  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney’s  fkill  in  the  fcience  of 
naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  behol¬ 
den  to  the  counfels  of  others,  he  certainly  poflefied  him¬ 
felf  the  diftinguilhed  merit  of  indefatigable  exertion  ;  for 
he  never  omitted  any  tiling  within  the'eompafs  of  his 
power  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  He  therefore  un- 
queflionahly  deferves  the  refped  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  1783  the  Houle  ot  AiTembly  in 
Jamaica  voted  ioool.  towards  ereding  a  marble  flatue 
to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
his  gallant  fervices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufly  performed 
for  the  falvation  ©f  that  ifland  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  Britiffi  Weft  India  iflands  and  trade  in 
general.  A  pillar  was  alfo  ereded  to  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  officer,  upon  the  Brythen  in  Shropfhire. 

But  whatever  were  the  talents  of  Lord  Rodney  as  a 
naval  commander,  there  is  a  more  fplendid  part  of  his 
charader  which  it  would  be  improper  to  omit.  Before 
his  fuccefs  againft  the  Spanifh  admiral  Don  Langara, 
the  Englifti  prifoners  in  Spain  were  treated  with  the 
greateft  inhumanity,  and  it  required  more  than  ordinary 
ftrength  of  conflitution  to  exift  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  Spanifh  prifon.  When  the  Spanifh  admiral  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Lord  Rodney,  both  himfelf,  his  officers, 
and  men,  expelled  to  meet  with  the  fame  treatment  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to  give  •,  but  they  were  aitonilhed 
to  find  in  Lord  Rodney  a  man  who  felt  for  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  relieved  their  wants,  and  who,  by  his  polite  be¬ 
haviour  to  his  prifoners,  made  a  powerful  impreffion  on 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  which  could  net  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  mitigation  of  the  fufferings  of  Englifh  prifoners 
in  Spain.  He  reprefented  the  miferable  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  that  Englifhmen,  when  prifoners  in  Spain,  fliould 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  their  fituation  would  permit. 
This  was  doing  his  country  a  fervice,  which  will  make 
him  Hand  as  high  in  the  eftimation  of  good  men  as  the 
moft  aftonifhing  difplay  of  courage,  which  is  not  always 
met  with  in  a  cultivated  mind. 

ROE,  the  feed  or  fpawn  of-fifh.  That  of  the  male 
fi flies  is  ufually  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  foft  roe , 
or  milt ;  and  that  cf  the  female,  hard  roe ,  or  fpaum. 
So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thefe  ovulaor  fmall  eggs, 
that  M.  Petit  found  342,244  of  them  in  a  carp  of  18 
inches  5  but  M.  Lieuwenhoek  found  in  a  carp  no  more 
than  21 1,629.  This  laft  gentleman  obferves,  that  there 
are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod  \  and  that  a  com¬ 
mon  one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  Zoology.  See  Cervus,  Mammalia  In¬ 
dex. 
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ROEBUCK,  John,  M.  D.  was  bom  at  Sheffield  in  Roebuck. 
Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1718.  His  father  was  a  manu-v 
fadurer  of  Sheffield  goods,  and  by  his  ability  and  induf- 
try  procured  a  confiderable  fortune.  He  intended  .lohn 
to  follow  his  own  lucrative  employment )  but  he  was 
powerfully  attached  to  other  purfuits,  and  his  father  did 
not  dilcourage  his  rifing  genius,  but  gave  him  a  liberal 
education. 

When  done  with  the  fchool,  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr  Doddridge,  by  wliofe  inftrudions  he  was 
rapidly  improved  in  many  branches  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  Doctor’s  academy  at  North¬ 
ampton,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr 
Dyfon  and  Dr  Akenfide,  whofe  friendfhip  lafted  to  the 
clofe  of  life. 

Having  completed  his  ftudies  at  the  academy,  he  was 
afterwards  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  ftudied  medicine  and  chemiftry  in  particular,  which 
then  began  to  attract  fome  attention  in  Scotland,  He 
was  much  diftinguilhed  among  his  fellow  ftudents  by  his 
logical  and  metaphyfical  aentenefs,  and  by  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  his  arguments.  At  Edinburgh  lie  likewife 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  and  other  literary  characters. 

Having  completed  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh, 
and  wholly  attached  to  the  practice  of  pliyfic,  he  fpent 
fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  degree  in  medicine.  He  received  his  diploma  in 
February  1743,  to  which  were  affixed  the  refpedable 
names  of  Mufchenbroek,  Ofterdyk,  Van  Royen,  Albinus, 

Gaubius,  &c.  He  afterwards  fettled  as  a  phyfician  at 
Birmingham,  a  place  which  then  began  to  make  a  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  population,  and 
where  a  favourable  opening  wras  prefented  to  him  by 
the  death  of  an  aged  phyfician.  In  this  capacity  he  had 
every  thing  to  favour  his  fuccefs,  fuch  as  his  education, 
talents,  and  interefting  manners,  and  he  accordingly 
met  with  encouragement  more  rapid  and  extenfive  than 
his  expectations  had  prefaged.  But  it  was  foon  found 
that  his  induftry  and  ftudies  were  turned  to  other  fub- 
jeCts  than  thofe  of  his  profeftion,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  to  that  of  chemiftry,  the  utility  of  which  lie 
w^as  anxious  to  extend  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In 
the  profecution  of  this  idea,  he  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in 
bis  own  houfe,  where  every  moment  of  his  time  was 
fpent,  not  neceffarily  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
feftion.  There  be  carried  on  various  chemical  proceftcs 
of  great  importance,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  projeCts. 

In  this  manner  he  w'as  led  to  the  difeovery  of  certain 
improved  methods  of  refining  gold  and  filver,  and  an  in¬ 
genious  method  of  collecting  the  fmaller  parties  of 
thefe  metals,  which  manufacturers  had  formerly  loft. 

He  alfo  difeovered  improved  methods  of  making  fubli- 
mite  hartfhorn,  and  many  other  articles  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  Much  of  his  time  being  itill  employed  in  the 
duties  of  his  profeftion,  he  found  it  necefiary  to  conned 
himfelf  w  ith  fome  confidential  perfon,  and  wrho  might 
be  qualified  to  affift  him  with  the  important  eftablifli- 
ments  he  had  in  view.  He  therefore  made  choice  of 
Mr  Samuel  Garbet  of  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  whofe 
adivity,  abilities,  and  enterprifmg  fpirit,  well  qualified 
him  for  bearing  his  part  in  their  fubfequent  undertakings. 

In  the  year  1747?  Roebuck  married  Mifs  Ann 
Roe  of  Sheffield,  a  lady  of  a  great  and  generous  fpirit, 
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well  qualified  to  fupport  him  under  tlie  many  difappoint- 
ments  in  bufmefs  which  he  afterwards  experienced.  His 
chemical  ftudies  led  him  to  the  difeovery  of  many 
things  both  of  a  public  and  private  advantage. 

The  extenfive  ufe  of  fulphuric  acid  in  chemiftry  led 
many  to  various  methods  of  obtaining  it,  and  Dr  Roe¬ 
buck  attempted  to  prepare  it  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price,  for  which  purpofe  he  fubflituted  leaden 
veflels  in  the  room  of  glafs  ;  and  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  effect  his  benevolent  defign.  He  eftabliihed  a 
manufacture  of  this  ufeful  article  at  Preftonpans  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1 749,  which  was  oppofed  by  Dr 
Ward,  but  without  fuccefs,  as  Roebuck’s  difeovery  did 
not  come  within  Dr  Ward’s  patent.  By  concealment 
and  fecrecy  Dr  Roebuck  and  his  partner  preferved  the 
advantages  of  their  induftry  and  ingenuity  for  a  number 
of  years,  fupplying  the  public  with  fulphuric  acid  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  had  been  formerly  done. 

He  found  it  expedient  to  give  up  his  medical  profef- 
iion  altogether,  and  he  refided  in  Scotland  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  He  made  fome  difeoveries  in 
the  fmelting  of  iron-done,  greatly  facilitating  that  pro- 
cefs  by  ufing  pit  coal  inflead  of  charcoal.  He  and  his 
partner  therefore  projected  a  very  extenfive  manufactory 
of  iron,  for  which  they  foon  procured  a  fufficient  capi¬ 
tal,  as  their  friends  had  much  confidence  in  their  inte¬ 
grity  and  abilities.  Dr  Roebuck  at  length  made  choice 
of  a  fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron  as  the  mod 
advantageous  fituation  for  the  eitablifhment  of  their  iron 
manufactory,  abundance  of  iron-done,  lime-done,  and 
coal,  being  found  in  Its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
preparations  for  this  eftablifhment  were  finifhed  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1759,  and  the  firft  furnace  was  blown 
on  the  id  of  January  1760,  after  which  a  fecond  was 
in  a  fiiort  time  ereCted. 

Thefe  works  turned  the  attention  of  Dr  Roebuck  to 
the  date  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  and 
to  the  means  of  procuring  the  extraordinary  fupplies  of 
it  which  the  iron-works  might  require  in  future.  He 
therefore  became  Itffee  of  the  extenfive  coal  and  fait 
works  at  Borrowdownnefs,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  funk,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  not  only  his  own,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
wife’s  fortune,  but  the  regular  profits  of  his  more  fuc- 
gefsful  works  \  and  what  didrelfed  him  above  every  thing 
elfe,  the  great  fums  of  money  which  he  borrowed  from 
liis  relations  and  friends,  without  the  profpeCl  of  ever  be¬ 
ing  able  to  repay  them.  This  ruinous  adventure  cut  off 
for  ever  the  flattering  profpe&s  of  an  independent  for¬ 
tune  which  his  family  once  had  ;  and  he  drew  from  his 
colliery  only  a  moderate  annual  fupport,  owing  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  creditors.  When  he  died,  his  widow 
was  left  without  any  provifion  for  her  immediate  or  fu¬ 
ture  fupport,  and  without  the  fmallefl  advantage  from 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  meritorious  induflry  of 
her  hufband. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dr  Roebuck  was  feized 
with  a  diforder  that  required  a  dangerous  operation,  and 
which  he  bore  with  his  ufual  fpirit  and  refolution.  He 
was  reftored  to  a  confiderable  fliare  of  his  wonted  health 
and  aCliyity  ;  but  its  effe&s  never  wholly  left  him.  He 
vifited  his  works  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  deceafe, 
in  order  to  give  inftru&ions  to  his  clerks  and  overfeers, 
Slid  was  confined  to  bed  only  a  few  days.  He  departed 
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this  life  on  the  17th  of  July,  1794,  retaining  all  his  Roebuck 
faculties,  fpirit,  and  good  humour,  to  the  lafl.  || 

A  life  fo  devoted  to  bufmefs  left  little  time  for  pub-  ^oemer-  t 
lications  of  any  kind ;  but  the  fewT  he  left  behind  him  v 
fufficiently  fhew  vvliat  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  pen,  had  the  moft  of  his  time  been  fpent  in  fludy. 

All  his  writings  that  have  been  publiflied,  except  two 
political  pamphlets,  are,  a  comparifon  of  the  heat  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  experiments  on  ignited  bo¬ 
dies,  and  observations  on  the  ripening  and  filling  of 
com. 

liOELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Companacece .  See  Botany  Index . 

ROEMER,  Glaus,  a  celebrated  Danifii  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Arhufen  in  Jutland, 
in  the  year  1644,  anc^  was  ^ent  t0  the  univerfity  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  at  the  age  of  1 8.  By  his  afliduous  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Rudy  of  aftronomy  and  mathematics,  he  be¬ 
came  fo  eminent  in  thofe  fciences,  that  Picard  was  afto- 
nilhed  and  delighted  with  him,  when  making  obferva- 
tions  in  the  north,  by  the  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  He 
was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  Picard  to  France,  and 
being  prefented  to  the  king,  he  was  chofen  the  dau¬ 
phin’s  tutor  in  the  fludy  of  mathematics.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  united  with  Picard  and  Caflini  in  making  aflrono- 
mical  obfervations,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  in  1672. 

His  difeoveries  acquired  him  great  reputation  during 
his  ten  years  refidencc  at  Paris  \  and  he  did  not  fcruple 
to  affert,  that  Picard  and  Caflini  took  the  merit  of  ma¬ 
ny  things  which  belonged  excluflvely  to  himfelf.  Roe- 
mer  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difeovered  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves,  by  means  of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s 
fatellites,  determining  it  to  be  about  7  or  8  minutes  in 
coming  from  the  fun  to  the  earth.  This  opinion  was 
oppofed  by  many,  but  it  was  afterwards  demonftrated 
in  a  moft  ingenious  manner  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  recalled  Roemer  to 
his  native  country  in  the  year  1681,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  profeflor  of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen  •,  and  he 
was  alfo  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the  coin  and 
architecture  of  the  country,  in  regulating  the  weights 
and  meafures,  and  in  laying  out  the  high  roads  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  in  the  difeharge  of  which  his  conduCl 
was  truly  creditable  to  himfelf,  and  gave  the  greateft 
fatisfa&ion  to^  his  royal  employer.  The  confequence 
was,  that  the  king  bellowed  many  dignities  upon  him, 
and  among  others  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  fine,  he  wTas  made  counfellor  of  ftate 
and  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen,  under  Frederic  IV. 
who  fucceeded  Chriftian  already  mentioned. 

While  Roemer  wTas  engaged  in  preparing  to  publifh 
the  refult  of  his  obfe*rvations,  he  was  taken  off  by  death 
on  the  19th  of  September  1710,  when  about  66  years 
of  age.  Horrebowq  his  difciple,  made  up  this  lofs,  by 
publifhing  in  4to,  in  17 53,  when  profeffor  of  aftronomy 
at  Copenhagen,  various  obfervations  of  Roemer,  with  his 
method  of  obferving,  under  the  title  of  Bqfis  Afironc- 
mice.  He  had  alfo  printed  various  aftronomical  obfer¬ 
vations  and  pieces  in  feveral  volumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  in- 
ftitution  of  1666,  particularly  vols.  ift  and  10th  of  that 
collection. 
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Roga  ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  prefent  which  the  emperors 
il  made  to  the  fenators,  magiftrates,  and  even  to  the  peo- 

v0  pie  ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy.  Thefe 

rogrn  were  diftributed  by  the  emperors  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  natalis  dies 
of  the  cities  ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs  in  paffion- 
week.  Roga  is  alfo  ufed  tor  the  common  pay  of  the  fol- 
diers. 

ROGATION,  ROGATIO,  in  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
dence,  a  demand  made  by  the  confuls  or  tribunes  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  propofed  to  be  palled. 
Rogatio  is  alio  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  people’s  giving  their  alien t  to  this  demand  > 
to  diftinguith  it  from  a  fenatus  confultum)  or  decree  of 
*  the  Ten  ate. 

Ro GAT 1027 -Week >  the  week  immediately  fuccceding 
Whitlunday  ;  fo  called  from  the  three  feafts  therein,  viz. 
on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday. 

ROGER  de  Hovedex,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  in  York  (hire,  moll  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Howden ,  forae  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  firft 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  molt 
fashionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  be¬ 
came  domeltic  chaplain  to  Henry  II,  who  employed  him 
to  tranfafl  feveral  eccleliailical  affairs ;  in  rvhich  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  with  honour.  But  his  molt  meritorious 
work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  731, 
when  Bede’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiltory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1202. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moll  voluminous  of  our 
ancient  hiltories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  fincerity  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  fadls  which 
it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  Ryle,  or  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  Law ,  an  idle  iturdy  beggar;  who  by 
ancient  ftatutes  is  for  the  firft  offence  called  a  rogue  of 
tie JirJ]  degree ,  and  pumfhed  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  griftle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  ;  and 
for  the  fecond  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  fecond  de¬ 
gree ,  and  if  above  18  years  of  age,  ordered  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN,  Peter  DE/  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar- 
ftial  of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  MarJljal 
de  Gi/,  was  the  fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  firft  of  the 
name,  lord  of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  defeended 
of  one  of  the  moll  ancient  and  moll  illuftrious  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  France  in  confequence 
of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  firft  fovereigns  of  Brittany, 
and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  them- 
felves  in  the  ftates  general  of  that  province  held  in  1088. 
The  houfe  of  Rohan  had  ftill  another  advantage,  which 
was  common  to  it  with  very  few  families,  even  the  molt 
diftinguilhed  among  the  princes,  namely,  that  inftead  of 
having  been  aggrandifed  by  tbe  wealth  procured  from 
alliances,  it  had  held  in  itfelf  for  feven  centuries  the  lar- 
geft  poiTefiions  of  any  family  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  mod  diftinguiflied  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article.  Louis  XI. 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  ftaff  of  marfhal  of  France 
in  1475*  He  vras  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  that  prince  at 
Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years  afterwards  he  oppofed  the 


attacks  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria  upon  Picardy.  He  Rohan, 
commanded  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  of  Fornoue  in  V'—* 
1495,  and  fignplized  himfelf  much  in  that  engagement* 

His  bravery  procured  him  the  countenance  and  confidence 
of  Louis  XII.  who  appointed  him  his  prime  counfellor, 
and  general  of  the  army  in  Italy  ;  but  thefe  advantages 
he  loft,  by  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
the  queen. 

The  marfhal  had  flopped  fome  uf  her  equipage  or\  the 
road  to  Nantz ;  for  which  that  vindiftive  princefs  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  hufband  to  enter  into  a  procefs  againft  him 
before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  at  that  time  tile  moft 
rigorous  and  fevere  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  on  the  15th 
of  February  1506  found  guilty,  banifhed  from  the  court, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  his  of¬ 
fice  for  five  years.  The  expence  of  this  profecution  a* 
mounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres,  and  it  did  no  hon¬ 
our  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen.  If  indeed  it  be  true* 
that  the  queen  was  never  fo  much  delighted  as  with  the 
humiliation  of  her  enemies,  fhe  had  good  reafon  to  be 
fa ti shed  here.  John  of  Author),  who  hath  entered  into 
a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair,  reports  that  Gie,  being 
removed  to  the  Chateau  de  Dreux ,  became  an  objefl  of 
ridicule  to  the  witneffes  who  had  fworn  againft  him.  He 
wore  a  long  white  beard,  and,  quite  full  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  difgrace,  took  it  on  one  occafion  in  his  hands  and 
covered  his  face  with  it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain 
d’Albret,  count  of  Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where 
his  mafter  was  rcpofing  himfelf,  and  attacked  the  beard 
of  Gie,  who,  with  fome  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf. 

This  feene  not  only  occafioned  much  laughter  to  the 
whole  company  who  were  prefent,  but  Jikewife  became 
inftantly  the  fubje6l  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which 
were  then  aftiiig  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys  made 
a  reprefentation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  queen,  they  faid,  that  there  was  a  marftiall  who 
wiflied  to  ffioe  an  afs  {jin  ane ),  but  that  he  received  fiich 
a  blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into 
the  garden.  Marefchal  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  2 2d 
April  1513,  perfe&ly  difgufted  with  courts  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

^  Rohan,  Henry  duke  of,  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Brittany 

/  579*  Heery  IV.  under  whofe  eyes  he  gave  diftin* 
guifhed  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens, 
when  only  16  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  atfmuch  af- 
fedlion  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After  the  death 
of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calvinifts  in  France  ; 
and  was  equally  formidable  for  his  genius  as  his^fword. 

In  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  party, 
he  maintained  three  wars  againft  Louis  XIII,  The  firft, 
which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Proteftants 
broke  out  when  that  prince  wiflied  to  eftablifli  the  Ro- 
mifn  religion  in  Le  Bearn  :  the  fecond,  becaufe  of  the 
fiege  which  Cardinal  De  Richlieu  caufed  to  be  laid  to 
Rochelle  and  the  third,  when  that  place  was  befieged 
a  fecond  time.  The  confequences  of  this  war  are  fuffi- 
ciently  known  :  Rochelle  furrendered  ;  and  the  duke  de 
Rohan  perceiving,  that  after  the  taking  of  this  place, 
the  majority  of  his  party  were  endeavouring  to  make  up 
matters  with  the  court,  fucceeded  in  procuring  for  them 
a  general  peace  in  1629,  upon  very  honourable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  The  only  facrifice  of  importance 
which  the  Huguenots  were  obliged  to  make,  was  their 
O  2  fortifications  ; 
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Rohrm.  fortifications  j  which  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew 
war>  Some  factious  perfons,  diffatisfied  with  feeing 
their  fortreffes  fall  into  their  enemies  hands,  were  ready 
to  accufe  their  general  of  having  fold  them.  This  great 
man,  undeferving  of  fuch  odious  ingratitude,  ptcfented 
his  breaft  to  thefe  enraged  malcontents,  and  faid,  “  Strike, 
itrike!  I  wifh  to  die  by  your  hands,  after  I  have  hazard¬ 
ed  my  life  in  your  fervice.”  The  peace  of  1629  having 
extinguifhed  the  llame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
no  longer  of  ufe  to  his  party,  and  become  difagreeable  at 
court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  duchefs 
of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Eethune,  daughter  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Sully.  Whilft  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice, 
a  propofal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte,  that  for 
200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  20,000,  the 
Grand  Signior  would  give  him  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and 
fully  invert  him  with  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of 
king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined  to  comply  with 
this  propofal,  and  to  fettle  in  the  ifland  the  Proteftant 
families  of  France  and  Germany.  He  negociated  this 
bufinefs  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the 
patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  had  much  correfpondence  5 
but  different  circumftances,  and  in  particular  the  death 
of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to  break  off  the  treaty.  The 
republic  of  Venice  chofe  Rohan  for  their  commander  in 
chief  againft  the  Imperialirts;  but  Louis  XIII.  took  him 
from  the  Venetians,  and  fent  him  ambaffador  into  Swif- 
ferland,  and  into  the  Grifons.  He  wifhed  to  afiift  thefe 
people  in  bringing  back  La  Valteline  under  their  obe¬ 
dience,  the  revolt  of  which  the  Spaniards  and  Imperia- 
lifts  encouraged.  Rohan,  being  declared  general  of  the 
Grifons,  after  many  vidlories,  drove  the  German  and 
Spanifh  troops  entirely  from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  He 
defeated  the  Spaniards  again  in  1636  at  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Come.  France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  with¬ 
draw  her  troops,  the  Grifons  rofe  up  in  arms,  and  the 
duke  de  Rohan,  not  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
court,  entered  into  a  fpecial  treaty  vnth  them  the  28th 
March  1637.  This  hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of 
cardinal  de  Richlieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to 
join  his  friend  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  wdfhed 
him  to  undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready 
to  engage  the  Imperialirts  near  Rhinfield.  Although  he 
declined  this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Naffau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into 
confufion;  but  was  himfelf  wTounded,  February  28.  1683, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13  th  of  April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  interred  May  27.  in  the  church 
of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
monument  of  marble  ere&ed  to  his  memory,  having 
on  it  the  mod  illuftrious  a£tions  of  his  life.  The  duke 
de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greatert  generals  of  his  time, 
equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable,  like  them, 
of  fettling  a  common  wealth ;  but  more  zealous  than  they 
for  religion,  or  at  leaft  appearing  to  be  fo.  He  was 
vigilant  and  indefatigable,  not  allowing  himfelf  any 
pleafures  which  might  take  off  his  attention  from  his 
neceffary  employments,  and  well  qualified  for  being  the 
head  of  a  party  \  a  port  very  difficult  to  retain,  and 
in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  his  enemies  and 
his  friends*  It  is  in  this  light  that  Voltaire  has  viewed 
this  illurtrious  chara&er,  when  he  compofed  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfe  : 


Avec  tous  les  talcns  le  del  I'avoit  fait  naitre  : 

11  agit  en  Her  os  ;  en  Sage  il  ecrivit . 

11 fut  fncme  grand  hoivrne  en  combattant  foil  Maitre7 
Et  plus  grand  lorfqifil  le  fervit . 
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His  military  virtues  were  much  heightened  by  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous  manners, 
and  by  a  generofity  which  had  few  examples.  Neither 
ambition,  pride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever  be  traced 
in  his  chara&er.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that  “  true  glory 
and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt  where  felf- 
intereft  reigned.”  Rohan  had  always  a  particular  re¬ 
gard  for  Henry  the  Fourth  :  “  Truly  (faid  he,  fome- 
times  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I  think  of 
him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.  A  wound  received 
in  his  prefence  would  have  afforded  me  more  fatisfadlion 
than  now  to  gain  a  battle.  I  would  have  valued  an 
encomium  from  him  in  this  art,  of  which  he  was  the 
greatert  mafter  of  his  time,  more  than  the  united  praifes 
of  all  the  commanders  now  living.”  He  wrote  feveral 
interefting  performances  :  1.  The  Interefts  of  Princes, 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1666,  in  i2mo  :  in  which  work 
he  fully  examines  the  public  interefts  of  all  the  princes 
of  Europe.  2.  The  Perfe£I  General,  or  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  wars  from  Cmfar’s  Commentaries,  in  1  2mo. 
In  this  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
tadtics  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much  ufe  to  the 
moderns.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Militia.  4.  A  Treatife  on  the  Government  of  the 
Thirteen  Provinces.  5.  Memoirs  5  the  beft  edition  of 
which  is  in  2  vols  J  2mo.  They  contain  the  hiftory  of 
France  from  1610  to  1629.  6.  A  Colledlion  of  fome 

Political  Difcourfes  on  State  Affairs,  from  1612  to  1629, 
8vo,  Paris,  1644,  1693,  1755  ;  wfith  the  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Duke  de  Rohan  .relative  to  the  war  of 
La  Valteline,  3  vols  i2mo,  Geneva,  1757.  This  was 
the  firft  edition  which  appeared  of  thefe  curious  me¬ 
moirs  :  We  owe  it  to  the  great  attention  and  diligence 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  who  publifhed  them  from 
different  authentic  manuferipts.  He  likewife  ornament¬ 
ed  this  edition  with  geographical,  hiftorical,  and  genea¬ 
logical  notes,  and  a  preface,  which  contains  an  abridged, 
but  highly  interefting  life,  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  author 
of  the  memoirs.  The  Abbe  Perau  has  alfo  written  a 
life  of  him,  which  occupies  the  21ft  and  2 2d  volumes  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Illuftrious  Men  of  France.  Some 
want  of  fpirit  might  be  excufed  in  the  detail  of  wars 
finiihed  upwards  of  140  years  ago  ;  yet  the  memoirs  of 
the  duke  de  Rohan  ftill  afford  confiderable  pleafure  in 
the  perufal.  He  tells  his  ftory  with  humour,  with  fuf- 
ficient  exa&nefs,  and  in  fuch  a  ftyle  as  procures  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  reader. 

ROHAULT,  James,  a  celebrated  Cartefian  phi- 
lofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where 
he  was  born  in  1620.  He  became  well  fkilled  in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Clerfelier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rohault  alfo  taught 
philofophy  in  the  fame  city  with  uncommon  applaufe. 
He  there  improved  the  arts,  and  gave  excellent  ledlures 
to  the  artifts  and  workmen.  He  died  at  Paris  in  J675. 
He  w^rote,  in  French,  1.  A  Treatife  on  Natural  Philo¬ 
fophy.  2.  The  Elements  of  the  Mathematics.  3.  A 
Treatife  on  Mechanics,  which  is  very  curious.  4.  Phi- 

lofophical 
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Rolandra  lofophical  Conventions  ;  and  other  works.  His  Phyfics 
II  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
Ko  *  with  notes,  in  which  the  Cartefian  errors  are  corredted 
upon  the  Newtonian  fyftem. 

ROLANDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Compoftce .  The  common  calyx  con- 
lifts  of  diftindl  Jlofculi ’,  between  each  of  which  are  fhort 
fquamee ,  the  whole  forming  a  round  head.  The  partial 
calyx  is  bivalved.  The  corolla  is  fmall  and  funnel- 
fhaped,  the  tube  fmall  as  a  thread,  the  lacimez  (hort  and 
acute.  The  ftamina  are  five  ;  the  ftyle  bifid.  It  has 
no  other  feed-veflel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  long  three-fided  feed.  Of  this  there  is  only  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  Argentea  ;  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  found  in  copfes  and  wafte  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufadlories,  fomething  wound  and  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  fluffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  fatins,  gaufes, 
and  crapes  5  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take  plaits 
not  eafy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Ribbons, 
laces,  gallons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo  thus  rol¬ 
led. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twifted  on 
the  mill,  and  wmund  twift  over  twift  about  a  ftick  or 
roller.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  various  weights  *,  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
of  60  Ikins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls  ;  and  in  Cicero’s  time  the  libraries  confifted  wholly 
of  fuch  rolls. 

Roll,  in  Law ,  fignifies  a  fchedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a 
pipe. 

In  thefe  fchedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  a£ls  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer  ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are  in  the  exchequer 
feveral  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  roll,  the  cofferer’s 
roll,  the  fubfidy-roll,  &c. 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  of  the  names  of  perfons  of 
the  fame  condition,  or  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into 
the  fame  engagement.  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  fervices,  of  each 
tenant  are  copied  and  enrolled. 

Calves-head  ROLL,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples  in  which 
every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  2  s.  every  barrifter  at 
is.  6d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  is.  to 
the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in  Eafter- 
term . 

Mnjler  ROLL ,  that  in  which  are  entered  the  foldiers 
of  every- troop,  company,  regiment,  &c.  As  foon  as  a 
foldier’s  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  defert. 

ROLLS-Offlce ,  is  an  office  in  Chancery- lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery. 

Majler  of  the  ROLLS.  See  MASTER  of  the  Rolls. 

R/der  Roll,  a  fchedule  of  parchment  frequently  few- 
ed  or  added  to  fome  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Parchment ,  are  the  manufeript  regifters 
or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments, 


which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrofs-  Roll 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every  coun-  B 
ty.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  many  de- ,  Rol]'‘ 
cifions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which  were  frequent¬ 
ly  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that  hi  eh 
court. 

Roll,  or  Roller ,  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brafs, 

&c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  in  the  conftru61ion  of 
feveral  machines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufa&ure  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  caft  brafs,  which  ferves 
to  conduft  the  melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the  table  on 
which  large  looking-glaffes,  &c.  are  caft. 

Founders  alfo  ufe  a  roll  to  work  the  fand  which  they 
ufe  in  making  their  mould. 

The  preffes  called  calendars ,  as  ferving  to  calendar 
ftuffs  withal,  confift,  among  other  effential  parts,  of  twro 
rollers.  It  is  alfo  between  the  twTo  rollers  that  the  waves 
are  given  to  filks,  mohairs,  and  other  ftuffs  proper  to  be 
tabbied. 

Impreffions  from  copper-plates  are  alfo  taken  by  paf- 
fing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  See  Rol- 
ling-prefs  PRINTING. 

Rolls,  in  flatting-mills,  &c.  are  two  iron  inftruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  out 
plates  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  fugar-works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  ferve  to  bruife  the  canes,  and  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thefe  are  caft  hollow7,  and  their  cavities  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  properly 
the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  Surgery ,  a  long  and  broad  bandage, 
ufually  of  linen-cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the  body,, 
to  keep  it  in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a  ftate  of  health. 

ROLL  I,  Paul,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1687.  He  was  the  fon  of  an  architeft,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  a  tafte 
for  learning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
Engliih  lord  having  brought  him  to  London,  introdu¬ 
ced  him  to  the  royal  family  as  a  mafter  of  the  Tufcan 
language.  Roll!  remained  in  England  till  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  his  protestor,  and  the  patronefs  of  lite¬ 
rature  in  general.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where 
he  died  in  1767,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  a  very  curious  colle&ion  in  natural  hiftory, , 

&c.  and  a  valuable  and  well  chofen  library.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  firft  appeared  in  London  in  17 35,  in  8vo. 

They  confift  of  Odes  in  blank  verfe,  Elegies,  Songs, 

&c.  after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  and  a  Colle&ion  of 
Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in  1776,  in  8vo,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life  by  the  Abbe  Fondini. 

What  Martial  faid  of  his  own  Colleftion  may  be  faid  of 
this,  “  That  there  are  few  good,  but  many  indifferent 
or  bad,  pieces  in  it.”  Rolli,  however,  bore  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  beft  Italian  poets  of  his  age.  During 
his  ftay  in  London,  he  procured  editions  of  feveral  au¬ 
thors  of  his  own  country.  The  principal  of  thefe  were, 
the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the  Burlefque  Works  of  Berni, 

Varchi,  &c.  2  vols,  in  8vo,  which  poffefs  confiderable 
merit.  .  The. Decameron  of  Boccace,  1727,  in  4m  and 
folio  j  in  which  ,  he  has  faithfully  copied  the  celebrated 
and  valuable  edition  publiftied  by  the  Juntos  in  1527  : 
and,  laftly,  of  the.  elegant  Lucretia  of  Marchetti,  which, 
after  the  manufeript  was  revifed,  wTas  printed  at  London 
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in  1717,  in  8vo,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of 
Rolli.  This  edition  is  beautiful  j  but  the  work  is  thought 
to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  He  likewife  tranflated 
into  Italian  verfe  the  Paradife  Loll  of  Milton,  printed 
at  London  in  folio  in  1735  5  and  the  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
London  1739,  in  8vo. 

ROLL  IN,  Charles,  a  juflly  celebrated  French 
Writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  culler  at  Paris,  and  was  born 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  1661.  He  fludied  at 
the  college  Du  Pleflis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary 
through  the  interefl  of  a  BenediXine  monk  of  the  White 
Mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who  difeo- 
vered  in  him  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  acquired 
the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  college, 
who  had  a  particular  efleem  for  him.  After  having 
iludied  humanity  and  philofophy  at  the  college  of  Du 
Pleflis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  ;  but  he  did  not  profecute  this  ftudy,  and  never 
rofe  in  the  church  higher  than  to  the  rank  of  a  tonfured 
pried.  He  afterwards  became  profeflor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  fame  college  j  and,  in  1688,  facceeded  Horfan,  his 
mafxer,  as  profelTor  of  eloquence,  in  the  royal  college. 
No  man  ever  exercifed  the  functions  of  it  with  greater 
eclat :  he  often  made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the 
memorable  events  of  the  times j  and  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  them  with  poems,  which  were  read  and  efleemed 
by  every  body.  In  1694,  he  was  choftn  reXor  of  the 
univerflty  \  and  continued  in  that  office  two  years,  which 
was  then  a  mark  of  dlftinXion.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He 
made  many  very  ufefal  regulations  in  the  univerflty  } 
and  particularly  revived  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  then  much  negleXed.  He  fubftituted 
academical  exercifes  in  the  place  of  tragedies  \  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  praXice  which  had  been  formerly  obferved, 
of  caufing  the  fludents  to  get  by  heart  pafiages  of  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention  ;  and 
trained  innumerable  perfons,  who  did  honour  to  the 
church,  the  flate,  and  the  army.  The  flrft  prefldent 
Portail  was  pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jo¬ 
cular  (train,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bu- 
flnefs  :  to  whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and 
flneerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  “  It  becomes  you 
well,  Sir,  to  reproach  me  with  this  :  it  is  this  habit  of 
labour  in  me  which  has  diflinguifhed  you  in  the  place  of 
advocate-general,  which  lias  raifed  you  to  that  of  firft 
prefldent  :  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to 
me.” 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  reXorfliip,  Cardinal  No- 
ailles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  Rudies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon )  and  in  this 
office  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  in  J699,  lie 
was  with  great  reluXance  made  coadjutor  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then 
a  kind  of  defert,  inhabited  by  very  few  fludents,  and 
without  any  manner  of  difeipline  :  but  Rollin’s  great 
reputation  and  induftry  foon  re  peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flouriffiing  fociety  it  has  ever  flnee  continued. 
In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  1 7 1 2  j  when  the  war 
between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts  drawing  towards 
■a  crifls,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Father  le  Tellier,  the  king’s  confeflor,  a  furious 
agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into  his  mailer  prejudices 
againR  Rollin,  whofe  connexions  with  Cardinal  de  No- 
aillcs  wrould  alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made  him  a 
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Janfenift ;  and  on  this  account  he  loll  his  (hare  in  the  Rollin. 
principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  hovvever,  could 
have  loll  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  was  neceflary  to  make  him  happy  •,  re¬ 
tirement,  books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  employed  upon  QuinXilian  j  an  author  he 
juftly  valued,  and  faw  negleXed  not  without  uneafinefs. 

He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  cu¬ 
rious  than  ufefui  for  the  inllruXion  of  youth  j  he  pla¬ 
ced  fummaries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  \ 
and  he  accompanied  the  text  writh  Ihort  feleX  notes. 

His  edition  appeared  in  1715,  in  2  vols  1 2mo,  with  an 
elegant  preface,  fetting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1710,  the  univerflty  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interefls  in  a 
very  critical  conjunXure  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
reXor  :  but  he  was  difplaced  in  about  tw'o  months  by 
a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  univerflty  had  prefented  to  the 
parliament  a  petition,  in  which  it  protefled  againft  ta¬ 
king  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  late  difputes  } 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  Jlep,  occafioned  the  letter  wrhich  ordered 
them  to  choofe  a  reXor  of  more  moderation.  What¬ 
ever  the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rol¬ 
lin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer  5  for  he  now  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  compofe  his  Treatife  upon  the  Manner 
of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  publiflied,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more  in 
1728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efieemed  for  the  fentiments 
of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
public  good  prompted  him  to  feleX  the  choiceR  paf- 
fages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Ryle  is  fuffi- 
ciently  elegant,  but  the  language  on  feme  occafions  is 
not  remarkable  for  delicacy  }  and  in  the  book  altogether 
there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author  has 
indeed  fpoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  has 
fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubjeXs  which  demanded  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  philofopher.  One  can  fcarcely  re¬ 
duce  any  thing  in  him  to  principles.* — For  example,  the 
three  fpecies  of  eloquence*,  the  Ample,  the  temperate, 
and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  underRood  from  him  1 
when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles  a  frugal  table  j 
the  fecond  a  beautiful  ruin,  with  green  wood  growing 
on  its  banks  \  and  the  third  thunder  and  an  impetuous 
river  which  overthrows  every  thing  that  oppofes  it. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful, 
and  juRly  fo  \  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  its  author  to 
undertake  another  work  of  equal  ufe  and  entertainment  j 
his  Uiffoire  Anaenne ,  & c.  or  “  Ancient  HiRory  of  the 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes 
and  Perflans,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,”  which  he  fi- 


nifhed  in  13  vols  8vo,  and  publiffied  between  1730  and 
1738.  M.  Voltaire,  after  having  obferved  that  Rollin 
was  “  the  firR  member  of  the  univerflty  of  Paris  who 
wrote  French  with  dignity  and  correXnefs,”  fays  of 
this  work,  that  “  though  the  laR  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firR, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  beR  compilation  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  language  j  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  com¬ 
pilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remarkably  fo.” 
This  is  perhaps  faying  too  much.  There  are  indeed  in 
this  work  fome  paflages  very  well  handled  ;  but  they 
are  only  fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors, 
in  doing  juflice  to  whom  he  was  always  very  happy. 

The 
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RoIHn.  The  reader  will  eafily  difeover  in  this  work  the  fame 

— v - '  attachment  to  religion,  the  fame  defire  for  the  public 

good,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that 
on  the  belles  lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  chronology  is  neither  exaX  nor  correfponding  $  that 
he  dates  faXs  inaccurately  )  that  he  has  not  fufficiently 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hidorians  ;  that 
he  often  interrupts  the  moil  folemn  narrations  with  mere 
trifles  5  that  his  flyle  is  not  uniform  \  and  this  want  of 
uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a 
modern  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.  Nothing  can 
be  more  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  refleXions  }  but 
they  are  ilrewed  with  too  fparing  a  hand,  and  want  that 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  hido- 
rians  of  antiquity  are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  He 
tranfgreffes  the  rule  which  he  himfelf  had  eflablifhed  in 
his  Treatife  on  Studies.  “  The  precepts  which  have  a 
refpeX  to  manners  (fays  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make 
an  impreflion,  to  be  ihort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a 
dart.  That  is  the  mod  certain  method  of  making 
them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind.”  There  is  a  vi- 
fible  negligence  in  his  diXion  with  regard  to  grammati¬ 
cal  cudom,  and  the  choice  of  his  expredions,  which  he 
does  not  choofe  at  all  times  with  diffident  tade,  al¬ 
though,  on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preferved 
himfelf  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors. 
While  the  lad  volumes  of  his  Ancient  Hidory  were  print¬ 
ing,  he  publifhed  the  fird  of  his  Roman  Hidory  }  which 
he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againd  the  Cimbri,  about  70 
years  before  the  battle  of  AX  ium.  Mr  Crevier,  the 
worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  hidory  to  the 
battle  of  AXium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume  ;  and 
has  fince  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  16 
vols  i2mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Condantine  the  Great. 
This  hidory  had  not  fo  great  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient 
Hidory  had.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hidorical 
difeourfe  than  a  formal  hidory  *,  for  the  author  does 
little  more  than  point  out  fomc  more  remarkable  events, 
while  he  dwells  with  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thofe  parts 
which  furnifh  him  a  free  field  for  moralizing.  It  is  al¬ 
ternately  diffufe  and  barren  ;  and  the  greated  advantage 
of  the  work  is,  that  there  are  feveral  paffiiges  from  T. 
Livy  tranflated  with  great  elegance  into  French.  He 
alfo  publilhed  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  mod  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Writings  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived.  Rollin  was  one  of  the  mod  zealous 
adherents  of  Deacon  Paris  5  and  before  the  inclofure  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  didinguiffied  charaXer 
might  have  been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his 
tomb.  This  he  confefles  in  his  Letters.  He  pub- 
liffied  alfo  Leffer  Pieces  *,  containing  different  Letters, 
Latin  Harangues,  Difcourfes,  Complimentary  Addreffes, 
&c.  Paris  1771,  2  vols,  i2mo.  A  colleXion  which 
might  have  been  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
in  only  the  bed  pieces.  It  is  notwithdanding  valuable 
for  fome  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  found 
reafon,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of 
virtue  and  the  prefervation  of  tade.  The  Latin  of 
Rollin  is  very  correX,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian 
dyle,  and  embeliifhed  with  mod  judicious  thoughts  and 
agreeable  images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  pro- 
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priety  as  plenty,  he  expreffed  himfelf  with  much  fpirit  Rollin, 
and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame  eulo- 
gium. 

This  excellent  perfon  died  in  1741.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
feriptions  and  belles  lettres  ia  1701  :  but  as  he  had  not 
then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and 
found  he  had  more  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  than  was 
confident  with  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  functions 
of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  a  veteran, 
which  were  honourably  granted  him.  Neverthelefs,  he 
maintained  his  connexions  with  the  academy,  attended 
their  affemblies  as  often  as  he  could,  laid  the  plan  of  his 
Ancient  Hidory  before  them,  and  demanded  an  acade¬ 
mician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  was  a  man  of  an  admir¬ 
able  compofition  ;  very  ingenious,  confummate  in  polite 
learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  eminently  pious.  He  was 
rather  too  religious  •,  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the 

.  territories  of  fuperdition  $  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  the  philofophic  in  his  nature  to  make  him  a 
very  perfeX  charaXer.  Nothing  could  be  more  benign, 
more  pacific,  more  fvveet,  more  moderate,  than  Rolling 
temper.  He  ffiowed,  it  mud  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for 
the  caufe  of  Janfenifm  ;  but  in  all  other  refpeXs  he  was 
exceedingly  moderate.  The  celebrated  poet  Rouffeau 
conceived  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  came  out 
of  banifhment  incognito  to  Paris,  cn  purpofe  to  vifit  him 
and  pay  his  refpeXs  to  him.  He  locked  upon  his  hi- 
dories,  not  only  as  the  bed  models  of  the  hidoric  kind, 
but  as  a  complete  fydem  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a 
mod  indruXive  fchool  for  princes  as  well  as  fuhjeXs  to 
learn  all  their  duties  in. 

•  Iitdead  of  bluOiing  at  the  lownefs  of  his  birth,  Rollin 
on  no  occafion  hefitated  to  fpeak  of  it.  “  It  is  from 
the  Cyclops’s  fliop  (fays  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  fent  a  fmall  iword)  that 
I  have  taken  my  flight  towards  Parnaffus.”  Fie  was 
not,  however,  without  fome  fliare  of  vanity,  efpecially 
at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
well-timed  praifes  of  his  adherents  had  given  him  a  very- 
high  opinion.  He  fpoke  without  any  diflimulation 
what  he  thought  }  and  his  opinions  were  lefs  the  effeX 
of  prefumption  than  of  opennefs  of  heart.  He  was  one 
of  thofe  men  who  are  vain  without  any  mixture  of  pride. 

Rollin  fpoke  pretty  well  *,  but  he  had  a  greater  readi- 
nefs  of  writing  than  fpeaking  ;  and  much  more  fatisfac- 
tion  might  be  derived  from  his  wTorks  than  from  his  con¬ 
vention.  His  name  became  famous  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  \  feveral  princes  fought  the  honour  of  his  friend- 
fliip.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince-royal  of 
JPruffia  (afterwards  king)  were  among  the  lid  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  This  monarch  honoured  with  him  feveral  let¬ 
ters  $  in  one  of  which  he  pays  him  the  following  com¬ 
pliment,  “  Men  of  your  charaXer  are  fit  companions 
for  kings.”  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this  author,  it 
was,  we  fufpeX,  too  much  extolled  in  his  own  time,  and 
has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  whjch  a  fhip  rocks  from 
fide  to  fide  like  a  cradle,  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of 
the  waves. 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  fort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  axis  pa  fling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  fhip  :  fo  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  rolling  motion } 
becaufe.  the  centre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made 

is 
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»  is  placed  fo  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  refinance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  difplaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  radius  of 
which  extends  as  high  as  the  malt-heads. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above 
the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  but  an  additional  force  to  oppofe  the  motion  of 
•rolling  will  be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  fhip’s 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effeff  of  rolling,  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  quality  or  (towage  of  the  ballad,  and  to 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  difpofition  of  the  ballad,  wc 
diall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  Trim.  It 
may,  however,  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
dru<ftion  of  the  {hip’s  bottom  may  alfo  contribute  to 
diminidi  this  movement  confiderably. 

Many  fatal  diiafters  have  happened  to  diips  arifing 
from  violent  rollings  \  as  the  lofs  of  the  mads,  loofen- 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  draining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  fides,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  (hip  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching. 

Rolling- Prefr.  See  Rolling  Press . 

ROLLING-Tackle ,  a  pulley  or  purchafe  fadened  to 
that  part  of  a  fail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of  the 
mad,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clofe  down  to  the 
leeward  when  the  fail  is  furled. 

It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
fri&ion  againd  the  mad  in  a  high  fea,  which  would  be 
equally  pernicious  to  both. 

ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  duke,  banifhed  from  his  country  by  Harold 
Harfager,  who  conquered  Norway  in  870,  on  account 
of  the  piracies  he  exercifed.  He  fird  retired  with  his 
fleet  among  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
wed  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian 
nobility  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  fince  Harold  had  be¬ 
come  mader  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Pie  was  there  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors,  who,  eager 
for  conqued  and  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to 
Undertake  fome  glorious  enterprife.  Rollo  fetting 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  feeing  his  power  formidable, 
failed  towards  England,  which  had  been  long  as  it 
were  a  field  open  on  all  fides  to  the  violence  of  the 
northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  fome 
years  before  edablidied  fuch  order  in  his  part  of  the 
idand,  that  Rollo,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  de- 
fpaired  of  forming  there  fuch  a  fettlement  as  fliould 
make  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  own  country.  He 
pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  fupernatural  dream, 
which  promifed  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and 
which  ferved  at  lead  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  weaknefs  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
were  dill  more  perfuafive  reafons  to  infure  them  of 
fuccefs.  Having  therefore  failed  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  then  called  Neii/lria ,  and  making  it  his  maga¬ 
zine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  he 
laid  fiege  m  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  cedion  of  Neudria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  in 
order  to  purchafe  a  peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  to  himfelf  and  his  poderity,  as  a  feudal  duchy  de- 
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pendant  on  the  crown  of  France.  A  defeription  of  the  Roiw, 
interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  us  Rollock. 

a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  thefe  Normans  (as  - - r — 

they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fovereign  lord  any 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  thofe  of  the 
king  *,  and  abfolutely  refuted  to  kifs  his  feet,  as  cudcm 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  let  one  of  his  warriors  perform  this  ceremo¬ 
ny  in  his  dead  ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  fervice,  fuddenly  raifed  the  king’s  foot  fo  high,  that 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back  ;  a  piece  of  rudenefs 
which  was  only  laughed  at  :  to  fuch  a  degree  were  the 
Normans  feared,  and  Charles  defpifed. 

Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chvidi- 
anity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
archbidiop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  Tull  poffeflion  of  Normandy, 
he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap¬ 
py,  and  deferved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be¬ 
came,  after  Alfred,  the  greated  and  mod  humane  prince 
of  his  time. 

ROLLOCK,  Robert,  the  fird  principal  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  Ton  of  David  Rollock  of 
Powis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1555,  and  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue  by  a  perfon  then  eminent  in  his  profeffion.  He 
was  fent  from  fchool  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews, 
where  his  progrefs  was  fo  rapid,  that  he  was  made  pro- 
felfor  of  philofophy  foon  after  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
mader  of  arts. 

The  magidrates  of  Edinburgh  having  petitioned  the 
king  to  found  a  univerfity  in  that  city,  they  obtained  a 
charter  under  the  great  feal,  by  which  tiiey  were  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  privileges  of  a  univerfity,  which  was  built 
in  1582,  and  Mr  Rollock  was  chofen  principal  and 
profeflor  of  divinity.  He  was  foon  famous  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  on  account  of  his  lectures,  and  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  large  for  his  perfuafive  mode  of  preaching.  In 
the  year  1593,  Principal  Rollock  and  others  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  parliament  to  confer  w-ith  the  popidi  lords  $ 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  thofe  made 
choice  of  by  the  general  aifembly,  to  prefent  his  majedy 
■with  a  paper,  entitled,  the  dangers  which ,  through  the 
impunity  of  excommunicated  papijls ,  traffickers  with  the 
Spaniards ,  and  other  enemies  of  the  religion  and  efate , 
are  imminent  to  the  true  religion  profeffed  within  this 
realm ,  his  majefy's  perfon ,  crown ,  and  liberty  of  this  our 
native  country .  His  zeal  againd  popery  was  carried  to 
excefs,  and  he  feems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  civil  magidrate  to  punidi  idolatry 
with  death.  In  the  year  1595,  he  was  empowered, 
along  with  others,  to  vifit  the  different  univerfities  in 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  the  doflrine  and 
pra&ice  of  the  different  maders,  the  difeipline  adopted 
by  them,  and  the  date  of  their  rents  and  living,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  next  general  affem- 
bly. 

He  was  chofen  moderator  of  the  general  affembly  in 
the  year  1597,  at  which  period  he  was  fortunate  enough 
t©  obtain  the  redrefs  of  feveral  glaring  abufes.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  w’as  fpent  in  conducing  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church,  yet  Spottifwood  affures  us  that  he 
would  rather  have  preferred  retirement  and  dudy.  In¬ 
deed, 
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Rollock  deed,  the  feeblenefs  of  his  conftitution  was  not  equal  to 
I]  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  public  life,  which  he  did  not 
Romance.^  jQve  €qUai  to  the  retirement  of  ftudy.  He  was  very 
v  much  affe&ed  with  the  Hone,  the  pains  of  which  he 
bore  with  the  fortitude  and  refignation  of  a  Chriftian. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  laft  day  of  February 
1598,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age’,  befeeching  his  bre¬ 
thren,  in  his  laft  moments,  to  be  more  dutiful  and  obe-, 
dient  to  their  gracious  fovereign. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  he  publifhed  many  works,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fummary.  A  Commentary  on 
the  firft  book  of  Beza’s  Queftions  j  on  St  Paul’s  Epiftle 
to  the  Ephefians  \  on  the  prophet  Daniel  \  a  Logical 
Analyfis  of  St  Paul’s  Epiltle  to  the  Romans  $  fome 
Queftions  and  Anfwers  concerning  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
and  the  Sacraments  \  a  treatife  of  Effe&ual  Calling  j  a 
Commentary  on  the  Epiftles  of  Paul  to  the  Theffalo- 
nians  and  Philemon  j  on  fifteen  feledl  pfalms  j  on  the 
Gofpel  of  St  John,  with  a  harmony  of  the  four  Evange- 
lifts  upon  the  death,  refurre&ion,  and  afcenfion  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  certain  Sermons  on  feveral  places  of  St  Paul’s 
epiftles ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Colof- 
Hans  5  a  Logical  Analyfis  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  ;  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  \  a  Commentary 
upon  the  firft  two  chapters  of  the  firft  Epiftle  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter  \  a  Treatife  of  Juftification,  and  another  of  Excom¬ 
munication.  All  thefe,  except  the  fermons,  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin.  The  following  epitaph  feems  to  prove 
that  Rollock  was  much  efteemed  in  the  univerfity  over 
which  he  prefided. 

Te  Rolloce,  extin&o,  urbs"moefta,  academia  moeft a  eft ; 
Et  tota  exequiis  Scotia  moefta  tuis. 

Uno  in  te  nobis  dederat  Deus  omnia,  in  uno 
Te  Deus  eripuit  omnia  quae  dederit. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  RoitfE. 

King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  Modern  Hi/lory,  is  a 
prince  ele£ted  to  be  fuccelfor  to  the  reigning  emperor 
of  Germany. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re¬ 
lation  of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  inftru£tion  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 
the  novel  as  it  always  exhibits  actions  great,  dangerous, 
and  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  firft 
name  have  written  on  the  ancient  romance .  It  has  ex- 
ercifed  the  pen  of  Hurd,  ofWarburton,  and  of  fome 
ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  tlie 
fenfibility  of  their  fex  to  unite  antiquarian  refearch 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres .  We  have  not, 
however,  feen  anywhere  fo  concife,  juft,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  ro?7iances  as  in 
D’lfraeli’s  Curiofities  of  Literature.  “  Romance  (fays 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
fidtion  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have  amufed  them- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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felves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of  romances.  In  this  Romance, 
refearch  they  have  delayed  more  ingenuity  than  judge- 
ment }  and  fome  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  exifted 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ariftotle  \  Dearchus,  one  of 
his  difciples,  having  written  feveral  works  of  this  amu- 
fing  fpecies. 

“  Let  us,  however,  be  fatisfied  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus,  a  bifiiop  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  whofe  work  has  been  lately 
tranflated.  This  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene- 
lon  (a).  Beautiful  as  thefe  compofitions  are  when 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  fufficiently  ftored  with 
accurate  obfervations  on  human  nature,  in  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  oppofed  their  progrefs.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
fenfible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  ftyle,  he  raifed  himfelf, 
among  his  brother  ecclefiaftics,  enemies  ;  who  at  length 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  fynod,  that 
his  performance  wras  dangerous  to  young  perfons,  and 
that  if  the  author  did  not  fupprefs  it,  he  mull  refign  his 
'  bifhopric.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  romance  to 
his  bifiiopric.  Even  fo  late  as  in  Racine’s  time,  it  was 
held  a  crime  to  perufe  thefe  unhallowed  pages.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  firft  effufions  of  his  mufe  were  in  con- 
fequence  of  ftudying  that  ancient  romance,  which  his 
mailer  obferving  him  to  devour  with  the  keennefs  of  a 
famiftied  man,  he  fnatched  it  from  his  hands  and  flung 
it  in  the  fire  j  a  fecond  copy  experienced  the  fame  fate. 

What  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  fecretly  till  he  got  it  by 
heart j  after  which  he  offered  it  to  his  mafter  with  a 
fmile  to  burn,  if  he  chofe,  like  the  others. 

The  decifion  of  thefe  bigots  was  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  fuch  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
addrefs  themfelves  too  forcibly  to  the  paffions,  and,  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  reprelentations,  hover 
on  the  borders  of  indecency.  This  cenfure  is  certainly 
well- founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  adted  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
fuch  as  common  proftitutes  would  in  this  age  think  in¬ 
decent.  But  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  romance. 

“  The  learned  Fleury  thinks  that  they  were  not  known 
till  the  1 2th  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
hiftory  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Verdier,  whofe 
opinion  is  of  no  great  weight,  fays  the  invention  of  ro¬ 
mance  was  owing  to  the  Normans  of  France  j  and  that 
thefe  fidlions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor¬ 
man  language,  they  were  entitled  Normances  ;  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  that  of  Romances .  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  Romances,  which  alfo  did  the  Italians. 

P  “  Dom 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  inquires,  ‘  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Golden  Afs,  by  Apuleius,  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  earlier  fpecimen  than  that  of  Heliodorus  ?’  To  this  our  author  has  no  objedlion  but  he  would  not 
warrant  any  romance  to  be  the  JirJl  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  thus  that  fome  writers,  more  learned  than  faga- 
cious,  have  difcovered  the  firft  inventor  of  epiftolary  correfpondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour  :  fuch  learning 
is  defperate  !  From  the  Afiatic  Refearches  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  literature,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that 
the  native  country  of  romance  is  the  eaft  5  where  it  feems  to  have  ft  our  i  fined  in  all  its  extravagant  grandeur  from 
time  immemorial.  . 
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Romance.  <l  Dom  Rivet,  one  of  the  learned  affociates  of  the  con- 
gregation  of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Literary  Hiftory 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  in  the  loth  century.  He 
fays,  that  the  moil  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Philomena ,  or  the  Beloved.  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  Touloufe,  he  tells  us,  they  have  pre- 
ferved  a  copy  of  the  Philomena  in  its  original  language \ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Romaunt  or  poliihed  \  fuch  as  was 
then  fpoken  at  court.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

44  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  conjeClure: 
we  fhall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  fa£t.  It  is  certain 
that  thefe  compofitions  derive  their  name  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  firft  written.  Abbe  Iraild 
has  given  us  the  character  of  the  earlieft  romances, 
which  we  fhall  tranferibe  )  for  to  add  to  what  is  well  ex- 
preiled,  however  it  may  pleafe  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
feldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

4  The  firft  romances  were  a  monftrous  affemblage 
of  hiilories,  in  which  truth  and  fiCtion  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability  \  a  compofition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied  *,  defti- 
tute  of  connexion,  of  order,  and  art.  Thefe  are  the  an¬ 
cient  and  miferable  romances  wThich  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  fatirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  eternal  ridicule.’ 

44  It  is,  however,  from  thefe  prcduHions  rather  in  their 
improved  Rate,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn  their 
richeft  inventions.  The  agreeable  wildnefs  of  that  fan¬ 
cy  which  characterized  the  eaftern  nations  was  caught 
fey  the  crufaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they 
mingled  in  their  own  the  cufloms  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  who  were  men  like  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  wTere  therefore  their  ene¬ 
mies,  were  pictured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay- 
mm  Giants .  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Red-crofs  Knight.  It  was 
thus  that  fiction  embellifhed  religion,  and  religion  invi¬ 
gorated  fiCtion.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the  cantos 
of  Ariofio,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Taffo.  Spenfer  is 
the  child  of  their  creation  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  feme  of  the  bold  and  ftrong  touches 
of  Milton.” 

Other  circumftances  however  have  been  afiigned  as 
the  fources  of  thefe  extravagant  fiCtions.  44  Caftles  were 
creCted  to  repulfe  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans  j 
and  in  France  (from  the  year  768  to  987)  thefe  places 
became  fatal  to  the  public  repofe.  The  petty  defpots 
who  railed  thefe  caftles,  pillaged  whoever  paffed,  and 
carried  off  the  females  who  pleafed  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords  !  Mezeray  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  from  thefe  circumftances  romancers 
have  invented  their  tales  of  knights  errant,  monfters,  and 
giants. 

44  De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  Hiftorical  Effays  on  this  fub- 
jeCI,  thus  expreffes  himfelf :  4  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  fecurity  when  they  paffed  by  abbeys. 
The  monks  fuftained  an  affault  rather  than  relinquiih 
their  prey  :  if  they  faw  themfelves  lofing  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  fome  faint.  Then  it 
generally  happened  that  the  affailants,  feized  with  aw- 
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ful  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  purfue  their  Romance. 

vengeance.  'Fills  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters,  of' - — 

the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  caftles,  deferib- 
cd  in  romances.’ 

44  To  thefe  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  writes,  that  4  as  the  walls 
of  the  callles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  fignified  ferpents  or  dragons  ;  and 
in  thefe  were  commonly  fecured  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  diftin&ion,  who  were  feldom  fafe  at  a  time 
when  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  adventures.  It  was  this  cuftom 
wLich  gave  occafion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  delcribe  any  thing  fimply,  to  invent  lo 
many  fables  concerning  princeffes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons.’ 

44  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
fpread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  po¬ 
lite  literature  of  the  day.  Rut  if  it  is  not  permilied  to 
authors  freely  to  expreis  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  thefe  works  mull  never  be  placed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  rigid  moralift.  They  indeed  puftied 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  groffnefs,  and  feemed 
rather  to  feek  than  to  avoid  feenes  which  a  modern 
wrould  blufih  to  deferibe.  They  (to  employ  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  of  their  authors)  were  not  aftiamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  liber tinifm  agreeable,  by 
the  fafcinating  charms  of  a  poliftied  ftyle,  and  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  imagination. 

44  This  however  muft  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works  ;  for  poifon  is  Hill  poifon,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  Hill  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  fligmalifed 
from  being  prone  to  illicit  pleafures  and  impure  amours. 

They  are  Hill  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par- 
fimonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncaftra- 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  poffeflion  of  an  ample  library  of  the  old 
novelifts. 

44  If  we  pafs  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  thefe  ro¬ 
mances,  we  may  difcover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  reltafed  from  that  rubbifli  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decamerons,  the  Hecatommiti,  and  the  Novellas  of  thefe 
writers,  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  little  li¬ 
brary  of  our  Shakefpeare.  Chaucer  is  a  notorious  imi¬ 
tator  and  lover  of  them  }  his  Knight’s  Tale  is  little  more 
than  a  paraphrafe  of  Boccacio’s  Tefeoide.  Fontaine 
has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentioufnefs. 

From  fuch  works,  thefe  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrowed  their  plots  }  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
genius  \  but  bending  too  fubmiffively  to  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  tafte,  or  that  of  their  age,  in  extracting  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  the  alloy. 

44  We  muft  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  French 
romances  of  the  laft  century.  They  were  then  carried 
to  a  point  of  perFe&ion,  which  as  romances  they  can¬ 
not  exceed.  To  this  the  Aftrea  of  D’Urfe  greatly 
contributed.  It  was  followed  by  the  Illuftrious  Baffa, 
the  Great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &.c.  which,  though  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  prefent  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors. 

Their  ftyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aftrea,  is  diffufe  and 
infipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  fon-s  to  Segrais,  but  by 
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Romance  Huet  to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princefs  of 
Rom'  no  ^eves  arc  tranflated,  and  though  they  are  mafterpieces 
_ _ of  the  kind,  were  never  popular  in  our  country,  and 
are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

u  It  is  not  fnrprihng  that  romances  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  pernicious  to  good  fenfe,  morals,  tafte  and  lite¬ 
rature.  It  was  in  this  light  they  were  confldered  by 
Boileau  ;  becaufe  a  few  had  fucceeded,  a  crowd  imita¬ 
ted  their  examples.  Gomberville  and  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired  ;  but  the  fatirift  diffolved  the 
illufion.  This  he  did  moft  effeflually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  thofe  citizens  of  a  certain  diftrift, 
ivhofe  charaflers  were  concealed  in  thefe  romances,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  as 
he  efteemed  Mademoifelle  de  Scudery  :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  publifhed,  it  united  all  the  romance  wri¬ 
ters  againft  our  fatiriil. 

“  From  romances,  which  had  now  exhaufted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  public,  fprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  difgufted  ;  and  they  fubilituted  thofe  of  hifto- 
ries,  lives,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  thefe  works 
(obferves  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  proje&s,  the  complicated  and  endlefs  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  exertion  of  noble  paflions  j  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  fought  for 
even  among!!  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
fubjeff,  I  lhall  juft  obTerve,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  poifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libeitine  ;  it  may  be  a 
falutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  virtuous  writer.”  See 
Novel. 

ROMAGNA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on 
the  fouth  by  Tufcany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  'weft  by  the  Bo- 
lognefe  and  a  part  of  Tufcany.  It  is  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has  alfo  mines, 
mineral  waters,  and  fait- works,  which  make  its  principal 
revenue.  Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Black  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria  ^  being  200  miles  in  length  and  1  £0  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace ,  and  is  the 
principal  and  large!!  of  all  the  provinces  the  Turks  pof- 
fefs  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fruitful  country  in  corn  and 
paftures,  and  thefe  are  mines  of  filver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  fangia- 
cates  *,  namely,  Kirkel,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  *,  Galipoli,  whofe  capital  is  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  Byzantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which  Con- 
flantinople  is  the  capital.  The  Turks  beftow  the 
name  of  Romelia  on  all  the  territories  they  poflefs  in 
Europe. 

ROMANO,  Giulto,  a  famous  painter,  was  the 
difciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  fuch  an  affeclion  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis  Penni,  his 
heir.  His  conceptions  were  more  extraordinary  and 
more  elevated  than  even  thofe  of  his  mafter,  but  not 
fb  natural.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atli- 
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tudes  \  but  did  not  perfectly  underftand  the  lights  and 
fhades,  and  is  frequently  harfh  and  ungraceful.  The 
folds  of  his  draperies,  fays  Du  Frefnoy,  are*  neither '  i"™* 

beautiful  nor  great,  eafy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava¬ 
gant.  like  the  fantaltical  habits  of  comedians.  He  was, 
however,  fuperior  to  inoft  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  converfmg  with  the 
works  of  the  moft  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer, 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  qualifications  neceflaiily 
required  in  a  great  defigner.  Julio  Romano  was  alfo 
well  fkilled  in  architecture.  He  was  employed  by  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  \  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  juftly  puniftied 
for  his  having  drawn  at  Rome  the  defigns  of  20  ob- 
feene  plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Antony,  to  which  A- 
retine  added  the  fame  number  of  fonnets.  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano  embellifhed  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  of  his 
performances  both  in  painting  and  archite&ure  ;  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1545,  at  45  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marquis,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
friendfhip  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  fituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  in  E.  Long.  130.  N. 

Lat.  41.  45.  once  the  capital  of  the  greateft  empire  in 
the  world  >  and  famous  in  modem  hiltory  for  being  the 
centre  of  an  ecckflaftical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  was  held  in  fubjec- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  origin  from  7E- Romans  de- 
neas  the  Trojan  hero  ;  and  though  fome  hiftorians  pre-  tended 
tend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yetfrom 
no  fufheient  reafons  for  reje&ing  this  account  have  been  neaS* 
offered,  nor  has  any  more  probable  hiftory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  name  been  given  ;  fo  that,  ivithout  en¬ 
tering  into  the  difpute,  we  lhall  proceed  to  the  hiftory 
of  iEneas  and  his  fucceffors  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  fons  of 
Antenor,  or  by  whatever  other  means  it  happened, 
were  become  mafters  of  Troy,  iEneas  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  city, 
and  defended  it  bravely  for  fome  time  ;  but  yielding  at 
length  to  neceffity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa*  ^ne*s  ^es 
ther,  wife,  and  children,  with  every  thing  he  had  that fromTroy  S 
was  valuable,  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  to  Mount 
Trojans,  fled  to  the  ftrong  places  of  Mount  Ida.  Hi-Ida* 
ther  all  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an¬ 
xious  than  the  reft  to  preferve  their  liberty,  flocked  to 
him  from  the  feveral  towns  of  Troas.  His  army  thus 
augmented  and  advantageoufly  polled,  he  continued 
quiet,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  who 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  foon  as  they 
had  pillaged  the  country.  But  thefe,  after  they  had 
enriched  them  (elves  with  the  fpoils  of  Troy  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  turned  their  arms  againft  the  fu¬ 
gitives,  refolving  to  attack  them  in  their  ftrong-holds 
upon  the  mountain.  iEneas,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
being  forced  in  his  laft  refuge,  had  recourfe  to  nego- 
ciation  5  and,  bv  his  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  not  Makes 
to  conftrain  him  to  a  battle.  Peace  was  granted  him,  peace  with 
on  condition  that  he  with  his  followers  quitted  the  Tro-*he  Greek% 
jan  territories;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  promi- hSfwJT* 
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Rome,  fed  not  to  moleft  him  in  his  retreat,  but  to  let  him 

-""V— '  fafely  pafs  through  any  country  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  affurance  /Eneas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feek  a  fettlement  in  fome  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  eldeft  fon  Afca- 
nius  with  the  Dafylites,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  who  de- 
fired  to  have  him  for  their  king  )  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remain  long  v;ith  them  :  for  when  Sca- 
mandrius  (Aftyanax),  with  the  reft  of  the  He&oridae 
whom  Neoptolemus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country, 
z  The  Trojan,  having  crofted  the  Hellefpont,  arrived 
in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  where  he  built  a  city,  call¬ 
ed  from  him  JEneia ,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul¬ 
titude  which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  fail¬ 
ed  to  Delos  ;  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  ere&ed 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  fame  god- 
defs  in  Zacynthus,  in  which  ifland  he  likewife  inftitu- 
ted  games,  called  the  races  of  JEneas  and  Venus  :  the 
ftatues  of  both,  fays  Dionyfius,  are  Handing  to  this 
day.  In  Leucas,  where  the  Trojans  landed,  was  to  be 
feen,  in  the  fame  author’s  time,  a  temple  ere&ed  to  Ve¬ 
nus  the  mother  of  /Eneas.  Nor  were  Adtium  and  Am- 
bracia  without  monuments  that  teftified  his  arrival  in 
thofe  places.  At  Dodona  wTere  found  brazen  vafes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  chara&ers,  Not  far  from  Buthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Troja.  All  thefe  antiquities,  ftill 
fubfifting  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indifpu table  proofs  of  /Eneas’s  voyage  to  Epi¬ 
rus  :  “  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  the  fame 
Dionyfius)  we  have  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  the 
Romans  ;  the  ceremonies  they  obferve  in  their  facri- 
fices  and  feftivals  bear  witnefs  to  it,  as  alfo  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reafonably  rejedt  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament.” 

The  firft  land  of  Italy  which  /Eneas  made,  after 
crofting  the  Ionian  fea,  was  Cape  Minerva,  in  Iapygia  ; 
and  here  he  went  on  ftiore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coafting  along  the  fouth-eaft  of  Italy  and 
the  eaft  and  fouth  fides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  ftrefs  of  weather  at  the  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  illand.  Elymus  and  /Egeftus,  who 
had  efcaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought 
a  Trojan  colony  to  this  place.  /Eneas  augmented  it 
by  a  good  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleafed  to 
have  found  a  fafe  refting  place  after  many  dangers  and 
fatiguing  voyages,  he  willingly  left  behind  him  at  their 
xequeft  j  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting  them, 
becaufe  fome  Trojan  women,  wreary  of  the  fea,  had 
burnt  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fhips. 

/Eneas,  leaving  Drepanum,  fleered  his  courfe  for  I- 
taly  acrofs  the  Tyrrhenian  fea.  To  the  cape  where  he 
firft  landed,  he  gave  the  name  Palinurus ,  from  one  of 
his  pilots  who  died  there.  The  little  ifland  of  Leuca- 
iia,  not  far  diftant,  wffiither  he  failed  next,  got  its  name 
in  like  manner  from  a  daughter  of  /Eneas’s  •  filler,  who 
there  ended  her  days.  The  port  of  Mifenum,  the  ifland 
©f  Prochyta,  and  the  promontory  of  Cajeta,  where  he 
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fucceflively  arrived,  were  fo  called  from  being  the  bu-  Rome, 
rial  places,  the  firft  of  a  noble  Trojan  his  companion, — v— 
the  fecond  of  his  kinfwoman,  and  the  third  of  his 
nurfe.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  chofen 
band  finifhed  their  tedious  and  ^painful  voyages  on  the  4 
coaft  of  the  fince  famous  Latium.  This  was  a  fmall  Lands  in 
territory  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain- Italy, 
ing  a  part  of  the  prefent  Campagna  di  Roma  :  Latinus 
was  the  king  of  it  5  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  5  his 
fubje&s,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  Aborigines , 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins.  Here,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks,  /E- 
neas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  fecond  Troy : 
they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Troy ,  and  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  a  quiet  fettlement,  and  a  period  to  all  their  un¬ 
happy  adventures. 

When  /Eneas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  a  neighbouring  people,  in 
which  he  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had 
made  a  defcent  on  his  coafts,  pillaged  the  maritime  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  a 
camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  Hereupon  he 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to  ob¬ 
lige  them  to  reimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  great  refiftance  from  a  band  of  va¬ 
gabonds,  as  he  fuppofed,  or  pirates,  come  only  to  feek  for 
plunder  :  but  finding  them,  as  he  drew  near,  well-armed, 
and  regularly  drawn  up,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  for¬ 
bear  engaging  troops  that  appeared  fo  well  difciplined  ; 
and,  inftead  of  venturing  a  battle,  to  defire  a  parley.  In 
this  conference  Latinus  underftanding  wTho  they  were, 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  ft  ruck  with  terror,  and 
touched  with  compaflion  for  thofe  brave  but  unfortunate 
men,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  afligned  them 
a  trad  of  land  for  a  fettlement,  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  employ  their  arms  and  exert  their  valour  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a 
common  enemy.  This  condition  /Eneas  readily. accept-  Entc£ 
ed  $  and  complied  with  his  engagement  fo  faithfully,  an  alliance 
that  Latinus  came  at  length  to  repofe  an  entire  confi-  with  Lati- 
dence  in  the  Trojan  •  and  in  proof  of  it  gave  him  La-nuS  and 
vinia,  his  daughter  and  only  child,  in  marriage,  fecur- 
ing  to  him  by  that  means  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of 
Latium.  /Eneas,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Latinus, 
and  affe&ion  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp 
he  had  pitched  ;  and  inftead  of  Troy  called  it  Lavi- 
niutn .  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader  ;  and  by  making  alliances  with  Latin  families,  be¬ 
came,  in  a  Ihort  time,  one  and  the  fame  people  with  the 
Latins. 

In  the  mean  time  Turnus,  the  queen’s  nephew,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of 
Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia 
and  fucceedmg  to  the  throne,  feeing  the  princefs  be¬ 
llowed  on  a  flranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went 
over  to  the  Rutuli  ;  and  by  ftirring  them  up,  brought 
on  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which 
both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  Thus  /Eneas,  by  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  by  that  of  a  troublefome 
rival,  came  into  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity. 

/Eneas  is  faid  to  have  reigned  three  years j  during 
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Rome,  which  time  he  eftablifhed  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 
that  of  Troy.  The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  protestors  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Lavinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worfhip  of  Vefta  was  likewife  introduced 
by  ./Eneas  ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Vejlals ,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  burning  in  honour 
of  that  goddefs.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  other  deities 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became  in  all  likelihood, 
known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  /Eneas  j  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  poets  of  reprefenting  him  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  pious  hero. 

While  /Eneas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  ancient 
enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took  the  field  with 
a  defign  to  drive  out  thofe  new-comers,  of  whofe  power 
they  began  to  conceive  no  fmall  jealoufy.  /Eneas  march¬ 
ed  out  againft  them  at  the  head  of  his  Trojans  and  La¬ 
tins.  Hereupon  a  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  till  night ; 
when  /Eneas  being  pulhed  to  the  banks  of  the  Numicus, 
^  which  ran  clofe  by  Lavinium,  and  forced  into  that  river, 
His  death,  was  there  drowned.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body  ; 

and  pretending  that  he  had  vanidied  away  on  a  fudden, 
made  him  pafs  for  a  deity  among  his  credulous  fubjeSfs, 
who  accordingly  ereSfed  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title 
y  of  Jupiter  Incfiges . 

Upon  the  death  of  /Eneas,  his  fon  Euryleon,  called 
alfo  Afcanius  and  lulus ,  afcended  the  throne  •,  but  as 
the  young  king  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  venture 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  who  promifed  himfelf  great  fuccefs 
from  the  death  of  /Eneas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  fo  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that  they  fhould  pay  him  yearly,  by  way  of 
tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  territory  of  La- 
tium,  Afcanius  rejeSfed  the  propofal  with  the  utmoft 
indignation  }  and  having  caufed  all  the  vines  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  by 
that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
enemy’s  requefl,  he  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  fally, 
and  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
infulting  Tyrrhenian  to  more  reafonable  terms.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy’s  army  was  encamped  at  fome 
diflance  from  Lavinium ;  but  Laufus,  the  fon  of  Me¬ 
zentius,  with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  lay  entrenched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Trojans,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  make 
vigorous  fallies,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked 
the  poll  where  Laufus  commanded,  forced  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with  him  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en¬ 
camped  on  the  plain  ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  and 
overthrow  of  their  advance-guard  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that,  inftead  of  flopping  the  flight  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  they  fled  with  them,  in  great  diforder,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Latins  purfued  them, 
and  in  the  purfuit- Laufus  was  killed:  whofe  death  fo 
difcouraged  Mezentius,  that  he  immediately  fued  for 
peace  ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  Tiber  lliould  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  and  Hetrurian  territories. 
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In  the  mean  time  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  with  Rome. 

child  by  /Eneas,  entertaining  a  ffrong  jealoufy  of  the  ’ - 

ambition  of  her  fon-in-law,  retired  to  the  woods,  and„.  , 
was  there  peaceably  delivered  of  a  fon,  who,  from  his 
father,  was  named  JEncas,  and,  from  the  place  of  his  vinia  and 
birth,  had  the  furname  of  Sylvius  :  but  as  the  queen’s  her  fon. 
flight,  who  had  difappeared  on  a  fudden,  raifed  fufpi- 
cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  Af¬ 
canius,  he  ufed  all  poflible  means  to  remove  them,  cau¬ 
fed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
her  fears,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  fon,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 

Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous  )  but  as  it 
was  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  her  fon  Sylvius,  Afcanius  refolved  to  refign 
it  to  them,  and  build  elfewhere  another  city  for  him¬ 
felf.  This  he  made  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the  10 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calling  it-  Alba  Longa;  Refignstbe 
Alba,  from  a  white  fow,  which  we  are  told  /Eneas  kin£dorn’ 
had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built  j  and  Lojiga ,  Aiba°LouS 
to  dilfinguifh  it  from  another  town  of  the  fame  name  ga. 
in  the  country  of  the  Marfi  j  or  rather,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
tended,  without  having  much  breadth,  the  whole  length 
of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.  It  was  30  years  af¬ 
ter  the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Afcanius  fixed  his 
abode  at  Alba  j  and  there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  reiided  at  his  new 
fettlement.  He  left  a  fon  called  lulus  ;  fo  that  between 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  La¬ 
tin  throne  ;  the  latter  being  the  fon,  and  the  former  the 
grandfon,  of  /Eneas. 

The  Latins  not  thinking  it  their  intereft  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  Rates,  refolved  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  fovereignty  ;  and  as  Syl¬ 
vius  was  born  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
had  thereby  an  undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his  ir 
grandfather,  whereas  the  other  was  but  the  fon  of  a  E°th  ftate^ 
If  ranger,  the  Latins  bellowed  the  crown  on  Sylvius  ;  un*teck 
and,  to  make  lulus  fome  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
fovereign  power  in  affairs  of  religion  \  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  family.  Sylvius  was  luc- 
ceeded  by  13  kings  of  the  fame  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reigned  at  Alba  ;  but  we  fear ce  know  any  thing 
of  them  befides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
fpe£live  reigns.  /Eneas  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years.  His  fon,  called  alfo  JEneas  Sylvius ,  govern¬ 
ed  Latium  31  years.  Latinus  Sylvius,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fvvayed  the  feeptre  for  the  fpaceof5i  years. — 

Alba  reigned  39  \  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  Atys,  26  j 
Capis,  28  ;  and  Capetus,  13.  Tiberinus,  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  j  for  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Albula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned. 

From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tiber,  which  it  OrLh^of 
has  borne  ever  fmce.  Agrippa  fucceeded  Tiberinus  the  name 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years  *,  and  left  the  throne,  which  Tiber. 
he  had  held  41  years,  to  Alladiiisj  who  reigned  19,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Aventinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the 
hill  Aventinus,  where  he  was  interred.  Procas,  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  reigned  23  years,  was  the  father  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius  •,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  elder  fon  Numitor.  But  Amulius, 
who  fur  pa  fled  his  brother  in  courage  and  underltanding, 
drove  him  from  the  throne  j  and  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf’ 
murdered  iEgeffuSp  Numitor’s  only  fon,  and  confe- 
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crated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worfhip  of 
^  Vefta,  by  which  fhe  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity. 
Adventures  this  precaution  proved  ineffectual  ;  for  as  the  Vef- 
ofRhea  tal  was  going  to  a  neighbouring  fpring  to  fetch  water 
for  the  performance  of  a  facrifice  to  Mars,  fhe  was  met 
and  ravifhed  by  a  man  in  a  military  habit,  like  that  in 
which  the  god  Mars  is  reprefented.  Some  authors 
think  that  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  loVer  come  thi¬ 
ther  by  her  appointment  ;  others  charge  Amulius  him- 
felf  with  ufing  this  violence  to  his  niece,  not  fo  much  to 
gratify  his  luff,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  deftroy  her. — 
For  ever  after  he  caufed  her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  (lie  was  delivered  of  two  fons  ;  and  then  exaggerat¬ 
ing  her  crime  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fentenee  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  The  fentenee  againft  Rhea  was,  according  to 
fome  authors,  changed  by  Amulius,  at  the  requeft  of 
his  daughter  Antho,  into  perpetual  confinement,  but 
executed  againft  the  twins  *,  who  being  laid  in  a  wfooden 
trough,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  were 
there  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  ftream  proved 
both  fo  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  fafe  on  the  ftrand,  and  were  there  hap¬ 
pily  found  by  Fauftulus,  the  chief  of  the  king’s  fhep- 
lierds,  and  fuckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
for  her  diforderly  life  was  called  Lupa  ;  and  this  proba- 
bly  gave  rife  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being  nur- 
fed  by  a  wolf. 

As  Fauftulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  fent  them  to  Gabii  to  be  inftru&ed 
there  in  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  fomething  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which  commanded  refpeft  ;  and  the  afeendant  which 
they  affumed  over  the  other  fhepherds  made  them  dread¬ 
ed  in  the  forefts,  where  they  excrcifed  a  fort  of  empire. 
A  quarrel  happening  between  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius 
and  thofe  of  Numitor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  againft  the  latter ;  and  fome  blood  being 
fhed  in  the  fray,  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  revenged  on 
Romulus  and  Remus  (for  fo  the  twins  were  called),  on 
the  feftival  of  Lupercaiia,  furprifed  Remus,  and  carried 
him  before  Numitor,  to  be  puniftied  according  to  his 
deferts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himfelf  touched  in  the 
prifoner’s  favour,  allied  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.  His  anfwer  immediately  ft  ruck 
Numitor  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  two-  grand- 
fons;  their  age,  which  was  about  t8  years,  agreed  with 
the  time  when  the  two  infants  were  expofed  upon  the 
Tiber ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger 
into  tendernefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  refeue  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  purfue  thofe  who  had  carried  him  off,  was 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  them  ;  but  Fauftulus  dif- 
iiiaded  him  from  it;  and  on  that  occafion,  difclofing  to 
him  his  birth,  awakened  in  his  breaft  fentiments  worthy 
oT  his  extra £lion.  He  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  delivering  of  his  mother  and  grandfather  from 
oppreflion.  With  this  view  he  affembted  the  country 
people,  over  whom  he  had  affumed  a  kind  of  fovereign- 
ty,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates,  provided 
with  arms,  which  they  were  to  conceal.  While  Romu- 
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lus  was  thus  difpoflng  every  thing  for  the  execution  Rome, 
of  his  defign,  Numitor  made  the  fame  difeovery  to  Re-  — — “\~““ 
mus  concerning  his  parents,  and  the  oppreffions  they 
groaned  under ;  which  fo  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprife.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  his  grand fon,  and  only 
defired  him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  him,  and  to  fend  him  to  his  houle.  Romu¬ 
lus  foon  came,  and  was  followed  by  Fauftulus,  who 
took  with  him  the  trough  or  Ikiff  in  which  the  twins  had 
been  expofed,  to  lliow  it  to  Numitor :  but,  as  the  ftiep- 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earneftnefs  in  his 
looks,  he  was  flopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  eafily  known  by  its  make  and  infeription,  which 
was  ftill  legible  ;  and  therefore  Fauftulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confeffed  that  the  twins  were  living ;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  defert.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ufurper’s  death  being  refolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raife  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  inveft  the  king’s  palace. 

The  country  people  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themfelves  into  companies  each  confining  of  100 
men.  They  had  no  other  enfigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manipuli ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  manipu- 
lares ,  originally  given  to  troops  raifed  in  the  country. 

With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  befet  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  forced  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the  , 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  reftored  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne.  I5 

Affairs  being  thus  fettled  at  Alba,  the  two  brothers,  They  re- 
by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  founding  of  afplve  to 
new  colony.  The  king  bellowed  on  them  thofe  lands  r°l*ncl  a 
near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  brought  up,  fup-Coon^‘ 
plied  them  with  all  manner  of  inftruments  for  breaking 
up  ground,  with  Haves,  and  beads  of  burden,  and  grant¬ 
ed  full  liberty  to  his  fubje&s  to  join  them.  Hereupon 
moft  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom  there  ftill  remained  50 
families  in  Auguftus’s  time,  chofe  to  follow  the  fortune 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  did  alfo  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  and  Saturnia,  two  fmall  towns.  For  the 
more  fpeedv  carrying  on  of  the  work,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divide  thofe  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  the  city  into  two  companies,  one  under  the 
command  of  Romulus,  the  other  of  Remus ;  but  this  di- 
vifion,  which  was  defigned  purely  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  the  two  parties  might  work  by 
way  of  emulation,  gave  birth  to  two  fa6lions,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  jealoufy  between  the  two  brothers,  which  broke 
out  when  they  came  to  choofe  a  place  for  the  building 
of  their  new  city  ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Aventine,  and 
Romulus  for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  which,  the 
matter  being  referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advifed 
the  contending  parties  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by  augury,  to  which  he 
was  himfelf  greatly  addi&ed.  The  day  appointed  for 
the  ceremony  being  come,  the  brothers  polled  them¬ 
felves  each  upon  his  hill  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  who¬ 
ever  fhould  fee  the  firft  flight,  or  the  greateft  number, 
of  vultures,  Ihould  gain  his  caufe.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  waited  fome  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favourable 
omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  fent  to  ac¬ 
quaint  his  brother  that  he  had  feen  fome  vultures ;  but 
Remus,  having  aflually  feen  fix,  while  his  brother’s 
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meffengers  were  yet  on  their  way,  hadened,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  to  Mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him.  He  had  no  fooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear¬ 
ed  to  Romulus.  Thefe  he  immediately  ill  owed  to  his 
brother  ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  defired  him  to 
judge  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  his  melTengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  difcovered  the  deceit  ; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  feen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  feen  fix,  he  infilled  on  the  time 
of  his  feemg  them,  and  the  other  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  feen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers  ;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  leader,  the 
difpute  grew  fo  warm,  that,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blows.  The  (liepherd  Faullulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was,  by  an  unknown  hand,  laid 
dead  on  the  fpot.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus 
likewife  loll  his  life  in  the  fray ;  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  place  his  death  later,  and  fay  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  derifion,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city  :  but  Livy  fays,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having 
got  the  better  of  his  brother’s  party  in  the  late  engage¬ 
ment,  applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  building1  of 
the  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 
He  chofe  Mount  Palatine  for  its  fituation,  and  perform¬ 
ed  all  thofe  ceremonies  which  the  fu  perdition  of  the 
Hetrurians  had  introduced.  He  firft  offered  facrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  fame  : 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  fhould  be  the 
aufpices  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themfelves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  fpot 
where  the  affemblies  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  firft-fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  for  food  :  every  man  of 
the  colony  was  ordered  to  call  into  the  fame  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  fome 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mundus, 
that  is,  the  world ,  and  made  it  the  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  tmilt.  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brafs,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compafs 
of  the  city.  Thefe  two  animals,  the  fymbols  of  mar¬ 
riage,  by  which  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterwards  (lain 
upon  the  altar.  All  the  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  clods  of  earth  which  the  plough- 
fhare  fometimes  turned  outwards.  Wherever  a  gate  was 
to  ke  ma^e>  t^le  pl°ugh  was  lifted  up,  and  carried  ; 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word  porta ,  “  a  gate,”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  verb  portare,  “  to  carry.”  As  Mount 
Palatine  flood  by  itfelf,  the  whole  was  inclofed  within 
the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almoft  the 
figure  of  a  fquare  ;  whence,  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
lenfis,  it  is  called  Roma  Quadrat  a. 

As  to  the  exaa  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  difagreement  among  hiftorians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Piaor,  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  places,  it  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  Olympiad  ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  computation  of  Ufher,  in  the 
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year  of  the  world  3256,  of  the  flood  1600,  and  748  Rome, 
before  the  Chridian  era.  The  Romans,  if  we  may  fo 
call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  and  others  in¬ 
form  us,  on  the  21  ft  of  April  ;  which  day  was  then  con- 
fecrated  to  Pales,  goddefs  of  the  fnepherds  ;  whence  the 
fedival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome.  jS 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmod  perfection  which  At  firft  but 
its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it  confided  of  a  poor  vii- 
about  1000  houfes,  or  rather  huts  ;  and  was,  properly  iagc* 
(peaking,  a  beggarly  village,  whereof  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  followed  the  plough,  being  obliged  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  their  own  hands  the  ungrateful  foil  of  a  bar¬ 
ren  country  which  they  had  (hared  among  themfelves. 

Even  the  walls  of  Romulus’s  palace  were  made  of  rufh- 
es,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every  one  had  chofen 
his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any  regard  to  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  dreets,  if  we  may 
fo  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and  narrow.  In  fhort, 

Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  burning  of  it  by  the 
Gauls,  was  rather  a  diforderly  heap  of  huts,  than  a  city 
built  with  any  regularity  or  order. 

As  foon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finifhed,  Ro-  Romulus- 
mulus  affembled  the  people,  and  defired  them  to  choofe  elected 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  thatkin&* 
time  monarchy  w*as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Romans 
and  Romulus  was  ele&ed  king.  Before  he  afeended  the' 
throne,  however,  he  confulted  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
augury  ;  and  having  received  a  favourable  anfwer,  it 
thence  became  an  edablifhed  cudom  to  have  recourfe  to 
augury  before  the  railing  any  one  to  the  dignity  of  king, 
pried,  or  any  public  employment.  After  this  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  eftablifhment  of  good  order  and  fub- 
ordination  among  his  fubje&s.  He  put  on  a  habit  of 
didin&ion  for  himfelf,  appointed  12  li&ors  to  attend- 
him  as  guards,  divided  his  fubje&s,  wLo  at  this  time 
confided  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curice,  decurice ,  pa~ 
iricians ,  plebeians,  patrons ,  clients ,  &c.  for  an  account 
of  which,  fee  thefe  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet.  After  this  he  formed  a  fenate  confiding 
of  100  perfons,  chofen  from  among  the  patricians;  and 
a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  cel  eves,  w’ho  attended 
the  king,  and  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback  as  * 
occafion  required.  The  king’s  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  of  religious  affairs,  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws 
and  cudoms  ;  to  decide  the  weightier  caufes  between 
man  and  man,  referring  thofe  of  fmaller  moment  to  the 
fenate  ;  to  call  together  the  fenators,  and  affemble  the 
people,. firft  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  affair  he  propofed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  confent 
what,  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  Abroad,  and  in 
the  time  of  wfar,  he  was  to  command  the  army  writh  ab- 
folute  authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money. 

The  fenate  were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of 
fmall  importance,  but  to  debate  and  refolve  upon  fuch 
public  affairs  as.  the  king  propofed,  and  to  determine 
them  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  people  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  create  magidrates,  ena&  laws,  and  refolve  upon., 
any  war  which  the  king  propofed;  but  in  all  thefe 
things  the  confent  of  the  fenate  w^as  neceffary. 

Romulus  next  proceeded  to  fettle  the  religious  affairs 
of  his  people.  Many  of  the  Trojan  and  Phrygian  dei¬ 
ties  were  added  to  thofe  whom  the  Aborigines  or  Ita¬ 
lian  natives  already  w'orihipped.  He  chofe  prieds,  in¬ 
stated  fedivals?  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
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fyftem  of  religion  y  after  which,  as  his  colony  was  ftill 
thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  afylum  for  fugitive  Haves, 
homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  Thefe,  however,  he 
did  not  at  firfl;  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius,  called  afterwards 
Capitohnus ,  on  which  he  ere&ed  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  the  Afylean  got/, 
under  whofe  protection  all  criminals  were  to  live  fe- 
curely.  But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged, 
the  afylum  was  inclofed  within  the  walls,  and  thofe 
20  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

Rape  of  the  When  Romulus  had  thus  fettled  every  thing  relating 
Sabine  wo.  to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  fupply  of  women 
was  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  This  occafion- 
ed  fome  difficulty  ;  for  the  neighbouring  nations  refufed 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  iuch  a  crew  of 
vagabonds  as  had  fettled  in  Rome  $  wherefore  Romulus 
at  laft  refolved  on  the  following  expedient.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  with  the  confent 
of  the  fenate,  he  proclaimed  a  folemn  feaft  and  public 
^games  in  honour  of  the  Equeftrian  Neptune  called  Co?i~ 
Jus.  This  occafioned  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  who 
flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  thefe  pompous 
fhows,  together  with  the  newT  city.  But,  in  the  midft 
of  the  folemnity,  the  Romans,  rufhing  in  with  their 
fwords  drawn,  feized  all  the  young  women,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  683,  for  whom  Romulus  chofe  hufhands.  Among 
all  thofe  who  W’ere  thus  feized,  only  one  married  wo- 
man,  named  Herjilia ,  was  found  5  and  Romulus  is  faid 
to  have  kept  her  for  himfelf. 

ith  ^  ^is  v*°^ence  ^oon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
inc  neigh-  louring  nations.  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  a  city  on 
bouring  na- confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league 
lions.  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cruftuminum  and  Antemnse,  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  marched  againft 
them  without  delay,  defeated  the  confederate  army,  kil¬ 
led  their  king  in  (ingle  combat,  decreed  himfelf  a  tri¬ 
umph,^  and  confecrated  the  fpoils  of  Acron  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  Optma  Spo/ia.  The  city 
of  Casnina  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants 
transplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  king  then  marched  with 
one  legion  (confiding  at  this  time  of  3000  foot  and  300 
horfe)  againft  the  Cvuftumini  and  Antemnates,  both  of 
whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  tranfplanted  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  Rome  5  which  being  incapable  of  holding  fuch 
a  number,  Romulus  took  in  the  hill  Saturnius  above 
mentioned,  on  the  top  of  which  he  built  a  citadel,  com¬ 
mitting  the  care  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named  Tarpeias . 
The  citadel  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  ramparts 
and  towers,  which  equally  commanded  the  city  and 
country.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius  a  wall  was 
carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a  gate  opened  in  it 
named  Carmentafis ,  from  Carmenta  the  mother  of  E- 
vander,  wrho  either  lived  there,  or  had  fome  chapel  or 
altar  erecled  to  her. 

Romulus  had  now  become  fo  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  had  fo  wTell  eftabliffied  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  that  feveral  cities  of  Hetruria  voluntarily  fub- 
mitted  to  him.  .  Coelius,  an  Hetrurian  general,  led  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  fettled  on  a 
hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  took  the  name  of 
Mount  Coelius.  The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the  lead: 
difmayed  at  this  increafe  of  the  Roman  forces,  fent  a  de¬ 
putation  to  Romulus,  demanding  reftitution  of  the  young 
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women  who  had  been  carried  off ;  and,  upon  his  refit-  Rome, 
fal,  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of  25,000  foot  and 
1000  horfe,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Titus  *3 
Ta tius.  Romulus,  having  received  fupplies  from  Nu-  the  Sabine? 
mitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewife  took  the  field,  with 
20,000  foot  and  800  horfe,  with  whom  he  feized  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  poft,  and  fortified  himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that 
he  could  not  be  attacked.  The  Sabine  monarch,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  military  fkill  of  Romulus,  began  to  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  event  5  but  was  extricated  out  of  his  .  2 . 
difficulties  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  daughter  to  the  The  citadel 
governor  of  the  citadel,  who  agreed  to  betray  that  im-  befieged, 
portant  fortrefs  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  being  re¬ 
warded  with  the  bracelets  which  the  Sabines  w7ore  on 
their  left  arms.  But  when  once  they  became  mafters  of 
this  important  place,  they  are  faid  to  have  crufhed  Tar¬ 
peia  under  the  weight  of  their  bucklers,  pretending  that 
thus  they  difcharged  their  promife,  as  they  w7ore  then' 
bucklers  alfo  on  their  left  arms.  The  poffeffion  of  the 
citadel  enabled  the  Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
more  fuccefs  5  but,  at  laft,  in  a  general  engagement, 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  back  into  the  cita¬ 
del,  whither  they  were  purfued  by  the  Romans,  who 
expected  to  have  retaken  that  important  poft  ;  but  the 
enemy,  rolling  down  great  ftones  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  wounded  Romulus  on  the  head,  fo  that  he  was 
carried  infenfible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  his  troops  were  repulfed,  and  purfued  to  the  f 
very  gates  of  Rome.  However,  the  king  foon  recover¬ 
ing  himfelf,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.  But  while  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
whofe  caufe  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators  5  and  having  obtained  leave  from 
the  fenate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  where  they  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  hufhands 
fo  effectually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
nations  was  fet  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  laft  con-  2~ 
eluded,  on  the  following  terms.  1.  That  the  two  Peace^con- 
kirigs  ffiould  refide  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.  2.  That  eluded,  and 
the  city  ffiould  ftill,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rowe  ; the  two.na' 
but  the  inhabitants  ^writes,  a  name  till  then  peculiar  unl~ 
to  the  Sabines.  3.  That  the  two  nations  ffiould  be¬ 
come  one  y  and  that  the  Sabines  ftiould  be  made  free  in 
Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

As  Rome  was  chiefly  indebted  for  this  increafe  of  her 
power  and  fplendor  to  the  Sabine  women,  honourable 
privileges  and  marks  of  diftinClion  were  allowed  them. 

Every  one  was  commanded  to  give  ivay  to  them  ;  in 
capital  caufes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdidlion 
of  the  ordinary  judges  ;  and  their  children  were  allowed 
to  wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  robe  called  preetexta ,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  vulgar. 

The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years  5  during  which  time  the  only  military 
exploit  they  accompliflied  was  the  redu&ion  of  the  city 
of  Cameria,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Rome.  Four  t.hou- 
fand  of  the  Camerini  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and  a 
Roman  colony  fent  to  repeople  Cameria  ;  foon  after  n6 
which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Lavinians,  Tatiusmur- 
on  account  of  his  granting  protection  to  fome  of  hisdered. 
friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavini¬ 
ans,  fearing^  the  refentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 
the  affaffins  into  his  hands  y  but  he  fent  them  back  un- 
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Rome*  punifhed,  which  gave  occafion  to  fufpefl  that  he  tvas 
'  not  difpleafed  with  the  death  of  his  colleague. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  affii&ed 
with  famine  and  pellilence,  which  encouraged  the  Ca- 
merini  to  revolt  ;  but  Romulus  marching  againft  them 
fuddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men. 
After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whofe  city 
Rood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital, 
and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  refen tment  of  the  Yeientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fidenae  as  within 
their  jurifdi&ion  ;  but  their  fotces  being  defeated  in 
two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prifoners,  they  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truce  for  100  years,  on  condition  that 
they  delivered  to  him  feven  fmall  towns  on  the  Tiber, 
together  with  fome  falt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  and  fent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hoflages  to 
Rome.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  fold 
for  flaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  Was  fpent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people  ;  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with  fuccefs,  he 
began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  formerly  fet  to  his  prero¬ 
gative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He 
paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  fenate, 
but  affembled  them  only  for  form’s  fake  to  ratify  his 
commands.  The  fenate  therefore  confpired  to  deftroy 
him,  and  accompliffied  their  purpofe  while  he  was  re¬ 
viewing  his  troops.  A  violent  ftorm  of  hail  and  thun¬ 
der  difperfed  the  army  ;  and  the  fenators  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity,  when  they  were  left  alone  with  the  king,  in- 
flantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out  of  fight. 
Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
fa<ff,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  each  of  them  carrying 
away  a  part  under  his  robe  ;  after  which  they  told  the 
multitude,  that  their  king  was  on  a  fudden  furrounded 
by  flame,  and  fnatched  up  into  heaven.  This  ftrata- 
gem,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  foldiery,  and  violent 
difturbances  were  about  to  enfue,  when  Julius  Proculus, 
a  fenator  of  great  diftin&ion,  having  affembled  the  cu¬ 
riae,  told  them  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that  their  king 
was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he  originally 
came,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  be  propitious  to 
them  under  the  name  of  ^uirinus ;  and  to  the  truth  of 
this  flory  Julius  fwore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  common  computa¬ 
tion,  37  years  :  but  fome  hiftorians  reduce  the  length 
of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  1 7  ;  it  being  very  un¬ 
likely,  as  they  obferve,  that  a  prince  of  fuch  an  a£live 
difpofition  fhould  perform  nothing  worthy  of  record  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  20  years.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however, 
followed  by  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  interregnum, 
during  which  the  fenators,  to  prevent  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion,  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  Ta¬ 
tius  added  another  hundred  to  that  body  ;  and  thefe 
200  fenators  divided  themfelves  into  decuries  or  tens. 
Thefe  decuries  drew  lots  which  fhould  govern  firft  ;  and 
the  decury  to  whofe  lot  it  fell  enjoyed  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  for  five  days  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one 
perfon  only  of  the  governing  decury  had  the  enfigns  of 
Sovereignty  at  a  time.  To  thefe  another  decury  fuc- 
ceeded,  each  of  them  fitting  on  the  throne  in  his  turn, 
&c.  But  the  people  foon  growing  weary  of  fuch  fre- 
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quent  change  of  mailers,  obliged  the  fenate  to  refolve  Rome, 
on  the  ele&ion  of  a  king.  The  fenate  referred  the  elec-  ~ v— ^ 

tion  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  fenate,  who  at 
lalt  undertook  the  talk.  Some  difficulties,  however,  oc* 
curred  :  the  Romans  did  not  choofe  to  be  fubjeft  to  a 
Sabine  ;  and  the  Sabines,  as  they  had  been  fubjeft  to 
Romulus  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  infilled  that  the  king 
fliould  be  chofen  out  of  their  nation.  At  lall  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the 
Romans  fhould  make  the  choice.  a 

In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans  Numa 
elected  Numa  Pompilius,  an  aullere  philofopher,  wTho  Pompilius 
had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late thc  recont* 
king.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  gave  himfelf  en-kms* 
tirely  up  to  philofophy  and  fupcrflition,  wandering  from 
folitude  to  folitude,  in  fearch  of  facred  woods  and  foun¬ 
tains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  opinion  of  his 
fan£lity.  Thc  philofopher  at  firll  rejefted  the  offer  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  lall  prevailed  upon,  he  fet 
out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  and  had  his  election  unanimoufly  confirmed  by 
the  fenate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorable  for 
battles  or  conquells.  He  was  averfe  to  Tvar  ;  and  made 
it  his  fludy  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  exalt  them  to  fuperiority  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  difmiffed  the  celeres,  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  divided  the  citizens  into  diffindl  bodies  of 
tradefmen.  This  lall  meafure  he  took  on  purpofe  to 
abolifh  the  diftin&ion  between  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  the  city  into  two  fa&ions  5 
and  this  effectually  anfwered  his  end  :  for  now  all  of 
each  particular  profeffion,  whether  Romans  or  Sabines, 
were  obliged  to  affociate  together,  and  had  each  their 
refpeCfive  courts  and  privileges.  In  this  divilion  the 
muficians  held  the  firft  rank,  becaufe  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goldfmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  curriers,  dyers,  tailors,  &c.  formed  alfo  diftinCl 
communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  make  byelaws  among 
themfelves,  to  have  their  own  feftivals,  particular  facri- 
fices,  &:c. 

Though  Numa  himfelf  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  pretty  juft  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne- 
verthelefs  added  innumerable  fuperftitions  to  thofe  he 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  miniflers  of  religion 
into  eight  claffes,  appointing  to  each  their  office  with 
the  greateft  precifion  5  he  ereCled  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  lymbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  ffiut  in  time  of  peace.  Another 
temple  was  ereCled  to  Bona  Tides ;  and  he  invented  a 
new  kind  of  deities  called  Dii  Termini ,  cr  boundaries, 

Which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Rate,  and  of  each  man’s  particular  lands. — The 
laft  reformation  which  Numa  undertook,  was  that  of 
the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  divided  his  year  into  ten 
months,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  no  certain 
or  equal  number  of  days  ;  fome  confuting  of  20,  fome 
°f  35>  &c*  However,  by  other  hiftorians,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  he  allotted  to  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and 
O&ober,  31  days;  to  April,  June,  Sextilis,  November, 
and  December  30  *,  making  in  all  304  days.  But  Nu¬ 
ma  being  better  acquainted  with  the  celeftial  motions, 
added  to  thefe  the  two  months  of  January  and  February. 

To  compofe  thefe  two  months  he  added  50  days  to  the 
304  ;  and  thus  made  the  year  anfwer  to  the  courfe  of 
Q  the 
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Rcme.  the  moon.  He  then  took  fix  more  from  the  months 
v  that  had  even  days  j  and  added  one  day  merely  out  of 
fuperflition,  that  the  year  might  prove  fortunate  }  for 
the  pagans  looked  upon  even  numbers  as-  unlucky,  but 
imagined  odd  numbers  to  be  fortunate.  However,  he 
could  make  out  no  more  than  *28  for  February,  and 
therefore  that  month  was  always  reckoned  unlucky 
among  the  Romans.  Betides  this,  he  obferved  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  folar  and  lunar  year  to  be  1 1  days ) 
and  to  remedy  the  inequality,  he  added  an  intercalary 
month  named  Merced/nus  or  Mercedonius ,  of  22  days 
every  two  years  :  but  as  he  knew  alfo  that  the  folar 
year  confifled  of  365  days  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  every 
fourth  year  the  month  Mercedinus  fhould  confifl  of  23 
days.  The  care  of  thefe  intercalations  was  left  to  the 
pi.^fts,  who  left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or 
month  as  they  imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  }  and 
by  that  means  created  fuch  confufion,  that  the  feflivals 
came  in  procefs  of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  feafon  quite  op- 
20  pofite  to  what*  they  had  been  formerly. 

Succeeded  Thefe  are  all  the  remarkable  tranfa£lions  of  the  reign 
by  Tullus  0f  Numa,  which  is  faid  to  have  continued  43  years  5 
olti  ius.  though  fome  think  that  its  duration  could  not  be  above 
15  or  16.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  (hort  interreg¬ 
num  5  after  which  Tullus  Hoflilius,  the  fon  or  grandfon 
of  the  famous  Herfilia,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  king. 
Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  temper,  he  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  imitate  his  peaceful  predeceffor.  The  Albans, 
indeed,  foon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his 
martial  difpofition.  Ccelius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Li¬ 
vy,  Cluilius ,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Alban  repub¬ 
lic,  jealous  of  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Rome,  privately 
commiflioned  fome  of  the  mofl  indigent  of  his  fubjefts 
to  wafle  the  Roman  territory,  in  confequence  of  which, 
a  Roman  army  entered  the  territories  of  Alba,  engaged 
^  the  robbers,  killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  pri- 
Hiswar  foners.  A  war  foon  commenced,  in  confequence  of 
with  the  this,  between  the  two  nations  •,  but  when  the  armies 
Albans.  came  [n  fight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cooled,  neither 
of  them  feeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
This  inaftion  raifed  a  great  difeontent  in  the  Alban  ar¬ 
my  againfl  Cluilius }  infomuch  that  he  came  to  a  refo- 
lution  of  giving  battle  to  the  Romans  next  morning,  or 
of  florming  their  trenches  if  they  fhould  decline  it. 
Next  morning,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  5 
after  which  the  Albans  chofe  in  his  flead  one  Mettus 
Fuffetius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  hatred  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  name,  as  Cluilius'' had  been  before  him.  Fuffetius, 
however,  continued  in  the  fame  flate  of  inactivity  as  his 
predeceffor,  until  he  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  Veientes  and  Fidenates  had  refolved  to  dellroy  both 
Romans  and  Albans  when  they  fhould  be  weakened  by 
a  battle.  FufiVtius  then  refolved  to  come  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  Romans  *,  and,  having  obtained  a 
conference  with  Tullus,  both  feemed  equally  defirous  of 
avoiding  the  calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  efla- 
blifh  the  peace  on  the  mofl  perfeCl  foundation,  Tullus 
propofed  that  all,  or  at  leafl  the  chief  families  in  Alba, 
fnould  remove  to  Rome  *,  or,  in  cafe  they  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  coun¬ 
cil  fhould  be  eflablifhed  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Fuffetius  took 
afide  thofe  who  attended  him,*  to  confult  with  them 
about  this  propofal  )  but  they,  though  willing  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with*  Rome,  abfolutely  refufed  to 
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leave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  was  Rome, 
to  fettle  which  city  fhould  have  the  fuperioiity  and, 
as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus 
propofed  to  determine  it  by  fingle  combat  betwixt  him- 
felf  and  Fuffetius.  This  propofal,  however,  the  Alban 
general  thought  proper  to  decline  5  and  it  was  at  lafl 
agreed,  that  three  champions  fhould  be  chofen  out  of 
each  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  produced  the 
famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  by 
which  the  fovereignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome, 

See  Horatii. 

Tullus  now  refolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before 
the  fenate }  but  they,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refufed 
to  appear,  apd  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veientes.  Fuffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops }  but  the 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal 
officers  with  his  defign,  which  was  to  Rand  neuter  till 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  fide,  and  then  to  join 
with  the  conqueror.  This  defign  being  approved, 

Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,  retired  with  his  forces 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Tullus  perceived  his 
treachery  *?  but  diffembling  his  uneafinefs,  told  his  men 
that  Fuffetius  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  that  hill  by  his 
order,  and  that  he  was  from  thence  to  rulh  down  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  expelled  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  were 
difmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory.  After 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to  Rome  in  the 
night  j  and  having  confulted  with  the  fenate  about  the 
treachery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break 
of  day.  He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  had  con¬ 
quered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chofen  body  of  horfe 
and  foot,  to  demolifh  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both  the 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  but 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Romans  to  bring  their  fwords 
concealed  under  their  garments.  When  they  were  af- 
fembled,  he  laid  open  the  treachery  of  Fuffetius,  and  32 
ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horfes.  His  ac-  Alba  dc~ 
complices  were  all  put  to  the  fword  }  and  the  inhabi-  moliibed, 
tants  of  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ad-  Chants'* 
mitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  fome  of  them  tranfported 
even  admitted  to  the  fenate.  to  Rome. 

Tullus  now  turned  his  arms  againfl  Fidense,  which 
he  again  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke  }  and  took 
Medulia,  a  ftrong  city  of  the  Latins  after  which  he 
waged  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the  Sabines,  whofe  union 
with  the  Romans  feems  to  have  ceafed  with  the  time  of 
Numa.  This  was  the  lafl  of  his  martial  exploits  )  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  became 
extremely  fuperflitious  in  his  advanced  years,  giving 
ear  to  many  foolifli  flories,  as  that  it  rained  flones,  that 
miraculous  voices  were  heard  from  heaven,  &c.  and 
for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory  facrifices  j 
whence  it  became  a  cuflom  to  appoint  nine  days  to  ap- 
peafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men  were 
alarmed  with  prodigies.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  death  33 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  tell  us  that  he  was  kill-  Death  of 
ed  by  lightning,  together  with  his  wife,  children,  and  Tullus, 
his  whole  family  5  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  children  by  Ancus^c^  l 
Martius  who  fucceeded  him.  He  died  after  a  reign  of^artluSs 
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33  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  increafed,  but  the  do- 
J  minions  much  the  fame  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Romulus. 

After  a  (Fort  interregnum,  Ancus  Martius,  the 
grandfon  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompilia  and  Mar¬ 
cus  his  relation,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  people 
and  fenate.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  with  attempting  to  reftore  the  ceremonies 
of  Numa,  which  had  been  neglected  under  Tullus  Ho- 
ftilius.  He  endeavoured  alfo  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  people  to  hufbandry  and  the  peaceful  arts  ;  advifing 
them  to  lay  afide  all  forts  of  violence,  and  to  return  to 
their  former  employments.  This  gained  him  the  af- 
fe&ions  of  his  fubje&s,  but  brought  upon  him  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Latins  pre¬ 
tending  that  their  treaty  with  Rome  was  expired,  made 
His  warlike  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories.  Ancus,  after  ufing 
the  ceremonies  dire&ed  by  Numa,  took  the  field  with  an 
army  confiding  entirely  of  new-levied  troops,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tillena,  and  Ficana, 
tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  A  new  colony 
of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium  ;  but  Ancus  retook  the 
place  next  year,  and  entirely  demolifhed  it.  Pie  then 
laid  liege  to  Medulia  ;  which,  though  it  had  been  ruin¬ 
ed  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  was  now  ilronger  than  ever.  It 
fubmitted  after  a  liege  of  four  years,  when  Ancus 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  undertake  a  fecond  expedition 
againft:  Ficana,  which  he  had  before  reduced,  as  we 
have  already  related  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  that  he  reduced  it  a  fecond  time.  After 
this  he  defeated  the  Latins  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  van- 
quifhed  the  Fidenates,  Veientes,  and  Sabines  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  taken  in  the  hill  Janiculum  to  be  included  within 
the  walls,  and  built  the  port  of  Oflia,  he  died  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus  Martius  left  two  Tons  behind  him,  one  an 
infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.  Both 
of  thefe  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  fon  of 
a  rich  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  had  fled  from  that  city 
to  fecure  his  wealth  from  Cypfelus  tyrant  of  the  place. 
He  fettled  in  Tarqmnii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
Hetruria  ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  there  attain 
to  any  of  the  principal  polls  in  the  city  on  account  of  his 
foreign  extra£lion,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  gradually  raifed  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
fenator.  Ihe  death  of  Ancus  Martius  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  affirming  the  regal  dignity,  and  fetting 
afide  his  pupils  5  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
took  care  to  (Lengthen  his  party  in  the  fenate  by  add¬ 
ing  another  hundred  to  that  body.  Thefe  were  called 
fenatores  minorutn  gentium ,  becaufe  they  were  chofen 
out  of  the  plebeians  ;  however,  they  had  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  in  the  fenate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
were  called  patricians . 

Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predeceflors 
either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 
As  foon  as  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
hoftilities  with  the  Latins  *,  from  whom  he  took  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Apioke,  Cruftuminum,  Nomenturn,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabitants  of  Apiolse  were  fold  for  (laves  ; 
but  thofe  of  Cruftuminum  and  Nomenturn,  who  had 
fubmitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  great 
clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  Collatia  were  difarmed, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  the  fove- 
rcignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius, 
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the  fon  of  Arutix,  Tarquin’s  brother;  from  whence  he  Rome, 
took  the  name  of  Collatinus ,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  his 
pofterity.  Corniculum,  another  city  of  Latium,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  reduced  to  afhes.  This  progrefs 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  feveral  of  them  Join¬ 
ed  their  forces  in  order  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi- 
dense,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome  ;  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  national 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians, 
and  again  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 

But  larquin,  having  defeated  the  confederate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome ;  and, 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
maximus  with  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

i  he  war  with  the  Latins  was  fcarccly  ended,  when 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  was  account¬ 
ed  the  moil  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at  that 
time  divided  into  12  tribes  or  lucomonies.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pointed  a  national  aiTembly,  in  which  was  decreed  that 
the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  (liould  be  employed  againft: 

Tarquin  ;  and  if  any  city  prefumed  only  to  ftand  neuter, 
it  (liould  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  national  alliance. 

Thus  a  great  army  was  raifed,  with  which  they  ravaged 
the  Roman  territory,  and  took  Fidense  by  the  treachery 
of  fome  of  its  inhabitants.  Tarquin,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  oppofe  them  at  firfl,  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  lofs  occafioned  by  their  ravages  for  a  whole  year  \ 
after  which  he  took  the  field  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raife.  The  Roman  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  under  the  king  himfelf,  the  other  command¬ 
ed  by  his  nephew  Collatinus.  The  latter,  having 
divided  his  forces  in  order  to  plunder  the  country,  was 
defeated  ;  but  Tarquin,  in  two  engagements  vanquiffied 
the  army  which  oppofed  him.  lie  then  marched  againft 
Fidense,  where  he  gained  a  third  battle  ;  after  which  he 
took  the  city.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fufpe&ed 
to  have  been  concerned  in  betraying  it  to  the  enemy 
were  whipped  to  death  ;  the  reft  were  fent  into  banifti- 
ment,  and  their  lands  divided  by  lot  among  the  Roman 
foldiers.  Tarquin  nowhaftened  to  oppofe  the  new  army 
of  the  Hetrurians  before  their  forces  could  be  properly 
colle&ed  5  and  having  come  up  with  them  at  Eretum,  a 
place  about  10  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with 
great  (laughter,  for  which  vi&ory  he  was  decreed  a 
triumph  by  the  fenate  ;  while  the  enemy,  dillieartened 
by  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  fue  for  peace; 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  foie  condi-  *7 
tion  of  their  owning  his  fuperiority  over  them.  In^fisnsof 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetrurians  fent  him  all  the  ro>'a,ty  fent 
enfigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  viz.  by-th? 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  feeptre  with  etruuanv’ 
an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm  branches,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  (lowers  of 
feveral  colours.  Tarquin,  however,  would  not  wear 
thefe  magnificent  ornaments  till  fuch  time  as  the  fenate 
and  people  had  conferred  to  it  by  an  exprefs  law. 

He  then  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  hk 
triumph,  and  never  afterwards  laid  them  afide.  In 
this  triumph  lie  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horfes,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  feeptre 
£*  in 
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Rome,  in  his  hand,  attended  by  1 2  li&ors  with  their  axes  and 
fafces. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  Tome  refpite  from  war, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  beautifying  and  ornamenting 
the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn  ifone, 
and  ere&ed  thofe  famous  common  fewers  which  have 
defervedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills  within 
its  compafs,  viz.  the  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis, 
and  Coelius.  In  the  valleys  between  thefe  hills,  the 
rain-water  and  fprings  uniting,  formed  great  pools 
,3  which  laid  under  water  the  flreets  and  public  places. 
Guilds  the  The  mud  likewife  made  the  way  impaflable,  infe&ed 
common  the  air,  and  rendered  the  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin 
fewers,  and  unciert0ok  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuifance,  by  con- 
the^Tt^  veying  off  thefe  waters  by  fubterraneous  channels  into 
C  y‘  the  Tiber.  In  doing  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  through 
hills  and  rocks  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable 
dream,  and  covered  with  arches  drong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  houfes,  which  were  frequently  built  upon 
them,  and  Rood  as  firm  as  on  the  mod  folid  founda¬ 
tions.  All  thefe  arches  were  made  of  hard  Rone,  and 
neither  trouble  nor  expence  were  fpared  to  make  the 
work  durable.  Their  height  and  breadth  were  fo  con- 
Jiderable,  that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  ealily  pafs 
through  them  under  ground.  X  he  expence  of  con¬ 
ducing  thefe  fewers  was  never  fo  thoroughly  under- 
dood  as  when  it  became  neceffary  to  repair  them  j  for 
then  the  cenfors  gave  no  lefs  than  IOOO  talents  to  the 
perfon  appointed  for  this  purpofe. 

Befides  thefe  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo¬ 
rum,  furrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  fliops 
for  tradefmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  and  halls  for  the  adminiffration  of  pu¬ 
blic  juRice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  on  pretence  that  they  had  aRiRed  the  Hetru- 
rians.  Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any 
confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide  j  neither  was  any 
thing  of  confequence  done  during  the  whole  campaign. 
Tarquin  then,  confidering.  with  himfelf  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  refolved  to 
add  fome  new  bodies  of  knights  to  thofe  already  in- 
Rituted  by  Romulus.  But  this  projea  met  with  great 
oppolition  from  the  fuperRitious  augurs,  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  divifion  of  horfe  into  three  bodies  had  been  de¬ 
termined  by  auguries  *,  and  Affius  Naevius,  the  chief  of 
,9  the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  oppofed  the  king’s 
Adventure  will#  On  this  Tarquin,  defirous  to  expofe  the  deceit 
of  Naevius  0f  thefe  people,  fummoned  Naevius  before  an  affembly 
ihe  augur.  of  ^  peoplej  and  defired  him  to  fliow  a  fpecimen  of 
his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thought  of  at 
that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  confulting  his  birds,  that  the  tiring  was  very  pofi 
fible.  On  which  Tarquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  poffible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  fame  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  his  robe.  This  fet  the  people  a-laughing ;  but 
Naevius  gravely  defiring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  razor }  and 
that  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  draw  blood  from  his  hand. 
The  people  tefiified  their  furprife  by  loud  acclamations, 
and  Tarquin  himfelf  continued  to  have  a  great  venera¬ 
tion  for  augurs  ever  after.  A  Ratue  of  brafs  was  ereft- 
ed  to'  the  memory  of  Naevius,  which  continued  till  the 


time  of  AuguRus  \  the  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near  I Urn*, 
it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witneffes  were  afterwards 
fworn  in  civil  caufcs. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caufed 
Tarquin  to  abandon  his  defign  of  increafing  the  number 
of  bodies  of  horfe,  and  content  himfelf  with  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliging  them  at  lafl  to 
fubmit  to  him  and  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  their  country. 

In  the  decline  of  life  he  employed  himfelf  in  further  de-  4C 
corating  the  city,  building  temples,  &c.  He  was  affaf-  Afiaflinated 
finated  in  his  palace,  in  the  80th  year  of  liis  age,  by  the  by  the  fons 
fons  of  Ancus  Martius,  w?hom  he  had  originally  de-^Ancus 
prived  of  the  kingdom.  .  #  Martius. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preferved  the  kingdom  to  her  ion-in-law  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
flunned,  and  would  foon  recover  $  upon  which  the  fens 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  baniiliment.  The  feccnd 
day  after  his  deceafe,  Servius  Tullius  heard  caufes  from 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors  \  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  lupply  the  king’s 
place  till  he  fliould  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  fummoned  the  fons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal  \  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  eflates  to  be  confifcated.  4l 
After  he  had  thus  managed  manners  for  fome  time  in  Servius 
fucli  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  Tullius  fuc- 
the  death  of  Tarquin  was  publifhed  as  a  thing  thatceeds* 
had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  Tullius  affumed  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  difpute  the  honour 
with  him. 

The  new  king  fliowed  himfelf  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  No  fooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin’s  death,  than  they  fliook  off  the  yoke  \  but 
Servius  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  fliared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citizens  who  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de¬ 
creed  a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition 
of  the  fenate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  approve  of 
his  eleftion  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was  foon  after 
legally  chofen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  the  po¬ 
pular  voice,  he  marched  a  fecond  time  againfl  the  re¬ 
volted  Hetrurians ;  and  having  again  vanquiflied  them, 
was  decreed  another  triumph.  He  then  applied  him- Enlarge 
felf  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  To  the  the  city, 
hills  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  Ccelius,  and  Aven-  and  adds  a 
tinus,  he  added  the  Efquilinus  and  Viminalis,  fi™gt°XfeaU 
his  own  palace  on  the  Efquilinus,  in  order  to  draw.in-ready  in_ 
habitants  thither.  He  likewife  added  a  fourth  tribe,  diluted, 
which  he  called  Tribus  Efquilina ,  to  thofe  inflituted 
by  Romulus.  He  divided  alfo  the  whole  Roman  ter¬ 
ritory  into  diflinft  tribes,  commanding  that  there  fliould 
be  at  leaff  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe,  fituated 
on  a  rifing  ground,  and  Rrong  enough  to  fecure  the 
effects  of  the  peafants  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  alarm.  Thefe 
Rrong-holds  he  called  pagi,  that  is,  “  villages  j”  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  fliould  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magiflrates.  Each  of 
them  had  likewife  their  peculiar  feflival,  called  paga - 
naiia  ;  when  every  perfon  was  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  prefixed  at  the  facrifices_  a  piece  of  money, 
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Rome,  the  men  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the 
children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  an  exaft  computa¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  in  each 
tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  grown 
up,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  he  married  them  to 
his  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  thefe 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tradable  difpofition, 
refembled  in  chara&er  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as 
the  elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he 
thought  it  ad vi fable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tar¬ 
quin,  and  the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  by  that  means 
he  matched  them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the 
fame  time  hoped  that  the  elder  Tullia’s  fweet  difpofition 
would  temper  Tarquin’s  impetuofity,  and  the  younger 
Tullia’s  vivacity  roufe  the  indolence  of  Arunx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  marriage, 
the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetruria  uniting  their  forces, 
attempted  to  ftiake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but  were  in 
feveral  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  him  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  they  had 
fubmitted  to  his  predeceffor.  For  this  fuccefs  Servius 
was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

The  king  being'  thus  difen  gaged  from  a  troublcfome 
war,  returned  to  the  purfuit  of  his  political  fchemes  ; 
and  put  in  execution  that  maflerpiece  of  policy  which 
Rome  made  ufe  of  ever  after,  and  which  eftablifhed  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  ftate,  with  refpeft  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  fuffrages  of  the  comitia.  The  public  fupplies 
had  hitherto  been  raifed  upon  the  people  at  fo  much 
a  head,  without  any  diftinflion  of  rich  and  poor  whence 
it  likewife  followed,  that  when  levies  were  made  for 
the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to  take 
the  field,  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe  ;  and  as 
they  all  ferved  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  fort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Befides, 
as  the  moft  indigent  of  the  people  faw  themfelves  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  fame  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia  :  fo  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  magiftrates,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  eafily  corrupted,  and 
had  nothing  to  lofe.  Servius  formed  a  project  to  reme¬ 
dy  thefe  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  ena<fting~ a 
law,  enjoining  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an  ac¬ 
count  in  writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and  of 
thofe  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.  By  the 
fame  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de¬ 
liver  in  upon  oath  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  effe&s,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  Whoever  did  not  bring  in  an  account  of 
his  effe&s,  was' to  be  deprived  of  his  eftate,  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  fold  for  a  Have.  Servius,  from 
thefe  particular  accounts,  which  might  be  pretty  well 
relied  on,  undertook  to  eafe  the  poor  by  burdening  the 
rich,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pleafe  the  latter  by  increa- 
fing  their  power. 

To  this  end.  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
efthepeo-  claffes  :  the  firft  clafs  confifted  of  thofe  whofe  eftates 
and  effefts  amounted  to  the  value  of  10,000  drachma, 
or  100,000  afes  of  brafs;  the  firft  way  of  computing  be- 
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ing  ufed  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  Latins. 
This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  80  centuries,  or  com¬ 
panies  of  foot.  To  thefe  Servius  joined  18  centuries 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  horfeback;  and  ap¬ 
pointed  this  confiderable  body  of  horfemen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  clafs,  becaufe  the  eftates  of  thefe 
knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  fum  neceffary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.  However,  the  public  fupplied 
them  with  hovfes ;  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wi¬ 
dows,  who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This 
firft  clafs,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  confifted  of 
98  centuries.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehended  thofe 
whofe  eftates  were  valued  at  5700  drachmae,  or  75,000 
afesofbrafs.  It  was  fubdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
foot.  To  thefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  fmiths,  and  other  artificers.  In  the  third  clafs 
were  thofe  who  were  efteemed  worth  5000  drachmae, 
or  50,000  afes.  This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  20  cen¬ 
turies.  The  fourth  clafs  was  of  thofe  whofe  effe&s 
were  rated  at  the  value  of  500  drachmae,  or  25,000 
afes,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  fupplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar¬ 
tial  mufic.  The  filth  clafs  included  thofe  only  whofe 
whole  fubftance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1 250 
drachmae,  or  12,500  afes;  and  this  clafs  was  divided 
into  30  centuries.  The  fixth  clafs  comprehended  all 
thofe  who  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  fifth 
clafs  :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  clafs,  but  ne? 
verthelefs  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  thefe  regulations  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  expe&ed.  Levies  for  the  army  were 
no  longer  raifed  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  fo 
much  a-head  as  formerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu¬ 
ries.  When,  for  inftance,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  fupply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
century  furniftied  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money  : 
fo  that  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries, 
though  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together,  furnifh- 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  fervice 
than  the  whole  Roman  ftate  befides.  And  by  this 
means  the  Roman  armies  confifted  for-  the  moft  part 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome  ;  who,  as  they  had  lands 
and  effe&s  to  defend,  fought  with  more  refolution, 
while  their  riches  enabled  them  to  bear  the  expencc 
of  a  campaign.  As  it  was  but  juft  the  king  fhould 
make  the  firft  clafs  amends  for  the  weight  laid  on  it, 
he  gave  it  almoft  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs  ; 
changing  the  comitia  by  curiae,  in  which  every  man 
gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
majority  was  not  reckoned  by  fingle  perfons,  but  by 
centuries,  how  few  foever  there  might  be  in  a  century. 
Hence  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries 
than  the  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  at 
its  difpofal.  The  votes  of  this  clafs  were  firft  taken ; 
and  if  the  98  centuries  happened  to  agree,  or  only  97 
of  them,  the  affair  was  determined ;  becaufe  thefe  made 
the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  which  compofed  the 
fix  claffes.  If  they  disagreed,  then  the  fecond,  the  third, 
and  the  other  claffes  in  their  order,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  was  very  feldom  any  occafion  to  go  fo 
low  as  the  fourth  clafs  for  a  majority  of  votes ;  fo  that 
by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  to  be  determined  .by  the  judgement  of  the  moft 
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confulerahle  citizens,  who  underdood  the  public  intereft 
much  better  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon,  and  calily  corrupted. 

And  now  the  people  being  thus  divided  into  feveral 
orders,  according  to  the  cenfus  or  valuation  of  their 
eitates,  Servius  refolved  to  lolemnize  this  prudent  regu¬ 
lation  by  fome  public  a£l  of  religion,  that  it  might  be 
the  more  refpc&ed  and  the  more  lading.  Accordingly, 
all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  a  large  plain, 
lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  formerly  confe- 
crated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars.  Here  the  centuries 
being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  folemn  ludration  or  expia¬ 
tory  facrifice  was  performed  in  the  name  of  all  the  people. 
The  facrifice  confided  of  a  fow,  a  fheep,  and  a  bull, 
whence  it  took  the  name  of  fuovetaurilia .  The  whole 
ceremony  was  called  lujlrum ,  a  luendo  ;  that  is,  from 
paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or  perhaps  from  the  goddefs 
Lua,  who  prefided  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  Servius 
had  dedicated  a  temple.  This  wife  king  confidering, 
that  in  the  ipace  of  five  years  there  might  be  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  fortunes  of  private  perfons  as  to  entitle  fome 
to  be  raifed  to  an  higher  clafs,  and  reduce  others  to  a 
lower,  enjoined  that  the  cenfus  (hould  be  renewed  every 
five  years.  As  the  cenfus  was  ufually  clofed  by  the  luf- 
trum,  the  Romans  henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by 
ludrums,  each  ludrum  containing  the  fpace  of  five  years. 
However,  the  ludrums  were  not  always  regularly  obferved, 
but  often  put  off,  though  the  cenfus  had  been  made  in 
the  fifth  year.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Ser¬ 
vius  at  this  time  coined  the  firft  money  that  had  ever 
appeared  at  Rome  \  and  add,  that  the  circumdances 
of  the  ludrum  probably  led  him  to  damp  the  figures  of 
the  animals  there  dain  on  pieces  of  brafs  of  a  certain 
weight. 

The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  edablidied  in 
fo  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  touched  with  compaffion 
for  thofe  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unfuccefsful  war 
had  reduced  to  davery,  thought  that  fuch  of  them  as 
had  by  long  and  faithful  fervices  deferved  and  obtained 
their  freedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being  made 
Roman  citizens,  than  untra&able  vagabonds  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  diftindtion. 
He  therefore  gave  the  freedmen  their  choice,  either  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  or  continue  at  Rome.  Thofe 
who  chofe  to  continue  there,  he  divided  into  four  tribes, 
and  fettled  them  within  the  city  ;  and  though  they  were 
didinguidied  from  the  plebeians  by  their  old  name  of  li- 
berii ,  or  freedmen,  yet  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
free  citizens.  The  fenate  took  offence  at  the  regard 
which  the  king  diow'ed  to  fuch  mean  people,  who  had 
but  lately  ffiaken  off  their  fetters  ;  but  Servius,  by  a 
moll  humane  and  judicious  difeourfe,  entirely  appeafed 
the  fathers,  who  palled  his  inditution  into  a  law,  which 
fubfided  ever  after. 

The  wile  king,  having  thus  edabliflied  order  among 
the  people,  undertook  at  lad  to  reform  the  royal  power 
itfelf ;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  fprin^  of  all  his 
refolutions,  leading  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
tered,  and  to  facrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority  to 
the  public  good.  His  predecefforshad  referved  to  themfelves 
the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  both  public  find  private  *,  but 
Servius,  finding  the  duties  of  his  office  too  much  for  one 
man  to  difeharge  well,  committed  the  cognizance  of  cr- 
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dinary  fuits  to  the  fenate,  and  referved  that  only  of  date*  Rome, 
crimes  to  himfelf. 

All  things  being  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  the  £n(]t4a3vour. 
city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abroad,  t0  attach 
and  formed  a  fcheme  for  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La- the  Sabines 
tins  to  the  Romans,  by  luch  focial  ties  as  ffiould  be  an<l  Latins 
drengthened  by  religion.  He  fummoned  the  Latin  andtolhe  Ro* 
Sabine  cities  to  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  to  confult 
about  an  affair  of  great  importance.  When  they  were 
come,  he  propofed  to  them  the  building  of  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sabines  ffiould 
meet  once  a  year,  and  join  with  the  Romans  in  o fieri ng 
facrifices  to  that  goddefs  \  that  this  fefiival  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  council,  in  which  all  diiputes  between  the 
cities  ffiould  be  amicably  determined j  that  there  proper 
meafures  ihould  be  taken  to  purfue  their  common  intered  5 
and,  ladly,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people  thi¬ 
ther,  a  fair  fhould  be  kept,  at  which  every  one  might 
furriffi  himfelf  with  what  he  wanted.  The  king’s  de- 
fign  met  with  no  oppolition  ;  the  deputies  only  added  to 
it,  that  the  temple  ffiould  be  an  inviolable  afylum  for 
the  united  nations  5  and  that  all  the  cities  ffiould  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  expence  of  building  it.  It  being  left 
to  the  king  to  choofe  a  proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched 
upon  the  Aventine  hill,  where  the  temple  was  built, 
and  affemblies  annually  held  in  it.  The  laws  which 
were  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  general  meetings,  were  en¬ 
graved  on  a  pillar  of  brafs,  and  were  to  be  feen  in 
Augudus’s  time,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek 
characters.  ^ 

But  now  Servius  was  grown  old*,  and  the  ambition  of  Wicked  In- 
Tarquin  his  fon-in-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the  kingtbgue;  of 
advanced  in  years.  His  wife  ufed  her  utmod  endeavours^ 
to  check  the  raffinefs  and  fury  of  her  huffiand,  and  to  mqaw. 
divert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprifes  5  while  her 
younger  fider  was  ever  mitigating  Arunx,  who  placed 
all  his  happinefs  in  a  private  life,  to  the  mod  villanous 
attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her  fate  in 
being  tied  to  fuch  an  indolent  huffiand,  and  wiffiing  ffie 
had  either  continued  unmarried,  or  were  become  a  wi¬ 
dow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners,  formed,  by  de¬ 
grees,  a  great  intimacy  between  her  and  Tarquin.  At 
length  ffie  propofed  nothing  lefs  to  him  than  the  murder¬ 
ing  of  her  father,  fider,  and  huffiand,  that  they  two 
might  meet  and  afeend  the  throne  together.  Soon  after, 
they  paved  their  way  to  an  inceftuous  marriage,  he  by 
poifoning  his  wife,  and  die  her  huffiand  5  and  then  had 
the  affurance  to  aik  the  king’s  and  queen’s  confent  to 
their  marriage.  Servius  and  Tarquinia,  though  they 
did  not  give  it,  were  filent,  through  too  much  indul¬ 
gence  to  a  daughter  in  whom  now  was  their  only  hope 
of  pofterity.  But  thefe  criminal  nuptials  were  only  the 
fir  it  dep  towards  a  yet  greater  iniquity.  The  wicked 
ambition  of  the  new-married  couple  firft  fhovved  itfelf  a- 


gainft  the  king  :  for  they  publicly  declared,  that  the 
crown  belonged  to  them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  ufurper, 
who,  being  appointed  tutor  to  Tarquin’s  grandchildren, 
had  deprived  his  pupils  of  their  inheritance  ;  that  it  was 
high  time  for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince 
who  was  of  a  mature  age,  &c. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  eafily  gained  over  to  Tarquin’s  party  3  and,  by  the 
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Rome,  help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  alfo 
~~ v brought  over  to  his  intereft.  The  king,  being  informed 
of  their  treafonable  practices,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  his 
daughter  and  fon-in-law  from  fuch  proceedings,  which 
might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  wait  for 
the  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they,  defpifing  his  coun- 
fels  and  paternal  admonitions,  refolved  to  lay  their  claim 
before  the  fenate ;  which  Servius  was  obliged  to  fummon  : 
fo  that  the  affair  came  to  a  formal  procefs.  Tarquin 
reproached  his  father-in-law  with  having  afcended  the 
throne  without  a  previous  interregnum  ;  and  with  hav¬ 
ing  bought  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  defpifed  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  fenate.  He  then  urged  his  own  right  of 
inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  injufiice  of  Servius,  who, 
being  only  his  guardian,  had  kept  poffeftion  of  it,  when 
he  himfelf  was  of  an  age  to  govern.  Servius  anfwered, 
that  he  had  been  lawfully  elected  by  the  people;  and* 
that,  if  there  could  be  an  hereditary  right  to  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  fons  of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one  than  the 
-  grandfons  of  the  late  king,  who  muft  himfelf  have  been 
an  ufurper.  He  then  referred  the  whole  to  an  alfembly 
of  the  people  ;  which  being  immediately  proclaimed  all 
over  the  city,  the  forum  was  foon  filled  ;  and  Servius 
harangued  the  multitude  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gained  all 
their  affe£lions.  They  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  Let 
Servius  reign  ;  let  him  continue  to  make  the  Romans  hap¬ 
py •  Amidft  their  confufed  clamours,  thefe  words  were 
like  wife  heard  :  Let  Tarquin  perifh  ;  let  him  die  ;  let  us 
hill  him .  This  language  frightened  him  fo,  that  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  houfe  in  great  hafte  ;  while  the  king  was 
conduced  back  to  his  palace  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  people. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin’s  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  reigning  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  a 61 
a  new  part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
father-in-law  by  careffes,  fubmiffions,  and  proteftations 
of  a  fincere  regard  and  affe&ion  for  him  ;  infomuch 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  fincerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  re-eftablifhed  in  the  royal  family.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roufed  by  the  continual  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
fenators  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  fooner  gained  a  confider- 
able  party,  than  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  caufing  the  fafces  to  be  carried  before  him  by  fome 
of  his  domeflics,  crofled  the  Roman  forum,  entered  the 
temple  where  the  fenate  u fed  to  meet,  and  feated  him¬ 
felf  on  the  throne.  Such  of  the  fenators  as  were  in 
the  faction  he  found  already  in  their  places  (for  he  had 
given  them  private  notice  to  be  there  early)  ;  and  the 
reft,  tfeing  fummoned  to  aflemble  in  Tarquin’s  name, 
made  what  hafte  they  could  to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  that  Servius  w^as  dead,  fince  Tarquin  aflumed 
the  title  and  fun&ions  of  king.  When  they  were  all 
aflemble d,  Tarquin  made  a  long  fpeech,  reviling  his 
father-in- law,  and  repeating  the  invectives  againft  him, 
which  he  had  fo  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  Have,  an 
ufurper,  a  favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  fenate  and  patricians.  When  he  was  yet  fpeaking, 
Servius  arrived  ;  and,  rafhly  giving  way  to  the  motions 
of  his  courage,  without  confidering  his  ftrength,  drew 
near  the  throne,  to  pull  Tarquin  down  from  "it.  This 
raifed  a  great  noife  in  the  aflembly,  which  drew  the 
people  into  the  temple ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals*  Tarquin,  therefore,  being  more  ftrong 
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and  vigorous,  feized  the  old  man  by  the  waift,  and  Rome, 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple,  threw  him  down  from  ~ 

the  top  of  the  fteps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  who 
wras  grievoufiy  wounded,  raifed  himfelf  up  with  fome 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him  ;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  people,  touched  with  compaffion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  condudl  him  to  his  palace. 

As  .they  were  leading  him  on  (lowly,  the  cruel 
Tullia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  fhe  had  haflen- 
td  in  her  chariot  on  the  firft  report  of  what  had  pafled 
in  the  fenate.  She  found  her  hufband  on  the  top  of 
the  fteps  of  the  temple  ;  and,  tranfportcd  with  joy,  was 
the  firft  who  faluted  him  king.  The  example  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  fenators  of  Tarquin’s  party. 

Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter  :  fhe 
took  afide  her  hufband,  and  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he 
would  never  be  fafe  fo  long  as  the  ufurper  of  his  crown  ro 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  inftantly  difpatchcd  fome  Servius 
of  his  domeftics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un-^u^us 
fortunate  king’s  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par- murdcred’ 
ricide  were  no  fooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 

The  way  to  her  houfe  was  through  a  narrow  ftreet, 
called  vicus  cyprius ,  or  the  good Jireet .  There  the  aflaf- 
fins  had  left  the  king’s  body,  which  wTas  ftill  panting. 

At  this  fight,  the  charioteer,  ftruck  with  horror,  check¬ 
ed  his  horfes,  and  made  a  flop  :  but  Tullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  aifd  the  blood  of  the  father  is  faid  to  have 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  ftreet  was  called 
ever  after  vicus  feeler  at  us. 

The  new  king  proved  a  moft  defpotic  and  cruel  ty«  Tarquin  IX. 
rant ;  receiving,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  a  cruel  t>’** 
furname  of  pi'oud ,  on  account  of  his  capricious  humour  rant* 
and  haughty  behaviour.  All  controverfies  whatever 
were  decided  by  himfelf  and  his  friends;  and  he  ba- 
niflied,  fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleafed. 

The  cenfus  and  luftrum,  the  divifion  of  citizens  into 
clafles  and  centuries,  were  abolifhed  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
aflemblies,  even  thofe  for  amufement  and  recreation, 
were  prohibited,  both  in  town  and  country.  Nay,  to 
fuch  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  infolence  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  that  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  fenators  went  into 
voluntary  banifhment ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  remain¬ 
ed  were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  enjoy  their  eftates. 

Tarquin  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  in  which  he  flood  by  lofing  the  affe£lions  of  bis 
people  in  fuch  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  oi  foldiers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  bis  perfon  ;  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
O&avius  Mamilius,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  men 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft: 
by  this  foreign  alliance,  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  among  his 
fubjecls.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  father-in- law,  but  he  had  like  to  have  loft  them 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.  He  had  defired  the 
Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  wffiere 
he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  appointed  by  himfelf. 

The  Latins  accordingly  met ;  but  after  waiting  for  fe- 
veral  hours,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.  On  this,  one 
1  urnus  Herdonius,  an  enterprifing  and  eloquent  man, 
who  hated  1  arquin,  and  w'as  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  fpeech,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  fet  forth  the  contempt  which  he 
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had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  dellring 
the  council  to  break  up  and  return  home  without  ta¬ 
king  any  further  notice  of  him.  Mamilius,  however, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following  3  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  the  alfembly 
that  his  defign  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which  he 
faid  was  derived  from  his  grandfather,  but  which  he 
defired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.  Thefe  wrords 
were  fcarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  riling 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin’s  tyranny  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which,  he  faid,  the  Latins 
would  foon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin’s  demand.  To  this  fpeech  the  king 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promifed  to  anfwer  him 
next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domellics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  ;  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdomus’s  oppofition  proceeded  only  from  Tar¬ 
quin’s  having  refufed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac- 
cufed  him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  depu¬ 
ties  there  prefen t,  and  to  uiurp  a  jurifdidlion  over  the 
Latin  cities  3  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  The  ac- 
cufed,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  delired  that  his  bag¬ 
gage  might  be  fearched  3  which  being  accordingly  done, 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bafon  at  the  head  of  the  fpring  of  Ferentinum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  Rones  laid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  preffed  down  into  the  wrater  and  drown¬ 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  this  monRrous  treachery,  Tarquin 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
declared  general  of  the  Latin  armies 3  foon  after  which, 
the  Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volfci  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  fame  terms.  In  order  to 
keep  thefe  confederates  together,  Tarquin,  with  their 
confent,  eredled  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis  on  a  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain 
feaRs  called  Ter  ice  Latina*  to  be  held  on  the  27  th  of 
April,  where  the  feveral  nations  were  to  facrifice  toge* 
ther,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  any  hoRilities  againR 
each  other  during  their  continuance.  The  king  then 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  reR  of  the  Volfci  who 
had  refufed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Some 
depredations  which  they  had  committed  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  ©f  the  Latins  ferved  for  a  pretence  to  begin  the 
war  3  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  army  was  compofed  only  of  a  fmall  body  of  them 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 
However,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  by  Rorm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  foldiers.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Sabines,  whom  he  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  made  the 
whole  nation  tributary  :  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himfelf  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  the  populace  in  finifhing  the  fewers  and 
circus  which  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar¬ 
quin  I. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  perfections  of  Tarquin  a- 
gainff  his  own  fubje&s  daily  drove  fome  of  the  moR 
confiderable  into  banifiiment.  A  great  number  of  pa¬ 
tricians  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium  about  13 
aiiles  from  Rote 3  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 
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defirincr  compaflion  for  their  misfortune?,  not  only  received  them  Romcv 
with  kindnefs,  but  began  a  war  wdth  Tarquin  on  their  ""“>f 
account.  The  Gabini  feem  to  have  been  the  moR  for¬ 
midable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  met 
with  5  fince  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  raife  a  prodigious 
bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  fide  of  Gabii.  The 
war  laRed  feven  years  3  during  which  time,  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  devaRations  committed  by  the  two  armies,  a  great 
fcarcity  of  provifions  took  place  in  Rome.  The  people 
foon  grew  clamorous  3  and  Tarquin  being  unable  either 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  difiionourable  and  treacherous  expedient.  His 
fon  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  and  openly  inveighed  againR  him 
as  a  tyrant  3  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  beaten  in  the  forum.  This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  perfons  fent  thither  on  purpofe,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  became  very  defirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them  3  and  accordingly  he  foon  went  thither,  having 
previoufly  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.  Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  came  back  laden  with  fpoil,  his  father  fending 
againR  him  only  Rich  weak  parties  as  muR  infallibly  be 
worRed.  By  this  means  he  foon  came  to  have  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  was 
chofen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  maRer 
at  Gabii  as  Tarquin  was  at  Rome.  Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  fuRiciently  efiablifhed,  he  difpatched 
a  Rave  to  his  father  for  inRrudtions  3  but  the  king,  un¬ 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  anfwer,  only  took  the  mef- 
fenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  Rruck  off  the  heads 
of  the  talleR  poppies.  Sextus  underRood  that  by  this 
hint  the  king  defired  him  to  put  to  death  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  winch  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  3  and  while  the  city  was  in  confufion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  rnaffacre,  he  opened  the  gates  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  took  poffeRion  of  the  city  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror.— The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  thing 
from  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch  ; 
however,  on  this  occafion  he  confulted  his  policy  rather 
than  his  revenge  3  granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 
eRates,  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.  The  articles  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  was  Rill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  AuguRus,  i» 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.  After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  fon  Sextus  king  of  Gabii  3  fending  off  alfo 
his  other  two  fons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build 
a  city  at  Signia,  the  other  at  Circaeum,  a  promontory 
of  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  both  thefe  to  keep  the  Volfci 
in  awe. 

For  fome  time  Tarquin  now  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace  3  the  Romans,  being  accuRomed  to  opprefiion 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  maRer,  making  no  op¬ 
pofition  to  his  will.  During  this  interval  Tarquin 
met  with  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Sibyl  *3  *  See  Sibyl • 
whofe  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  efiima-  55 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  perfons  of®^^ 
diRindtion  to  take  care  of  them.  Thefe  were  called 
Duumviri :  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increafed 
to  10,  when  they  were  called  Decemviri ;  and  then  to 
15,  when  they  were  termed  ^uindecemviri.  At  thi< 
time  alfo  the  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 


Romans  3  all  the  Ratutes  ena&ed  by  the  kings  being 
c oik  died  into  one  body  3  which,  from  Papirius  the  name 
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Rome.  of  the  colle£lor,  was  called  the  Papirian  law.  The 
1,1  r  v  1  temple  of  the  Capitol  was  alfo  finiflied  )  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  moft  fkilful  architects  and  workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to 
ferve  them  in  the  mod  laborious  parts. 

Bownfal  We  now  come  to  t^ie  imPortant  revolution  which  put 
ofthe  regal  an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a 
power.  new  form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed 
to  owe  the  greateft  part  of  her  grandeur.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  left  himfelf  no  friends  among 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reafon  of  the  oppreflion  under 
which  he  made  them  labour  )  and  the  populace  w’ere 
equally  difaffe&ed  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.  Among  the  many  perfons 
of  diftin&ion  who  had  been  facrificed  to  the  avarice  or 
fufpicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  fon  named  L .  Junius  Brutus ,  who  efcaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  fince  continued  to  a£L  Soon 
after  the  finifhing  of  the  works  abovementioned,  a  vio¬ 
lent  plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin 
fent  his  fons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themfelves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Brutus  chofe  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A- 
pollo  a  flick  of  elder,  which  occafioned  much  laugh¬ 
ter.  However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclofe  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  flick  5  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  prieftefs  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  fhould  firft  kifs  his  mother  fhould 
fucceed  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
anfwer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
fucceflion  5  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  fhould  kifs  their  mother  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly  :  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  killed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
prieftefs  had  meant $  and  had  given  the  anfwer  on  pur- 
pofe  to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus’s  ingenuity,  which 
had  already  difeovered  itfelf,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
flick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli.  The 
treafury  being  exhaufted  by  the  fums  which  Tarquin 
had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  had  marched  to 
Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 
miles  from  Rome,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  without  op- 
pofition.  Contrary  to  his  expe&ation,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form  :  and  this  conftrained 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  fubje&s,  which  increa- 
fed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  difpofed  every  thing 
for  a  revolt.  As  the  fiege  was  carried  on  very  flowly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  made  entertainments  for 
one  another  in  their  quarters.  One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  wras  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver- 
fation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wrives  :  every  one 
extolled  the  good  qualities  of  his  own ,  but  Collatinus 
beftowed  fuch  extravagant  praifes  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  difpute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarrel.  It  wras 
then  refolved  that  they  fhould  mount  their  horfes  and 
furprife  their  wives  by  their  unexpe&ed  return.  The 
king’s  daughters-in  law  were  employed  in  feafting  and 
diverfion,  and  feemed  much  difconcerted  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  their  hufbands  ;  but  Lucretia,  though  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  was  found,  w'ith  her  maids 
about  her,  fpinning  and  working  in  wool.  She  wras 
not  at  all  difeotnpofed  by  the  company  whom  her 
hufhand  brought  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleafed 
with  the  reception  fhe  gave  them.  As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  paffion 
for  her,  which  refolving  to  fatisfy  at  all  events,  he 
foon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  abfence  of  Lucretia’s  Lucretia, 
hufband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  civility  ravifhed  by 
and  refpeft.  In  the  night  time  he  entered  Lucretia’s 
apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if  JJ.jk  heV- 
fhe  did  not  yield  to  his  defires.  But  finding  her  notielf. 
to  be  intimidated  wTith  this  menace,  he  told  her,  that, 
if  file  ftill  perfifted  in  her  refufal,  he  would  kill  one  of 
her  male  flaves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  fhe 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  wTorld  that  he  had 
only  revenged  the  injury  of  Collatinus.  On  this  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  (w7ho,  it  feems,  dreaded  proftitution 
lefs  than  the  infamy  attending  it)  fubmitted  to  the  de¬ 
fires  of  Sextus ;  but  refolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.  She  dreffed  herfelf  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
previoufly  written  to  her  hufhand  to  meet  her  at  her  fa¬ 
ther  Lucretius’s  houfe,  wrhere  fhe  refufed  to  difeover 
the  caufe  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  affembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.  Here,  addrefling  herfelf  to  her 
hufband  Collatinus,  file  acquainted  him  with  the  whole 
affair  *,  exhorted  him  to  revenge  the  injury  j  and  pro* 
tefted  that  fhe  would  not  outlive  the  lofs  of  her  honour. 

Every  one  prefent  gave  her  a  folemn  promife  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel  ;  but  while  they  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  fhe  fuddenly  ftabbed  herfelf  to  the  heart 
writh  the  dagger  which  fhe  had  concealed  under  her  robe. 

See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  action  inflamed  beyond  meafure  the 
minds  of  all  prefent.  Brutus,  laying  afide  his  pretend¬ 
ed  folly,  drew7  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  Lucretia’s  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and,  fhowfing  it  to  the  affembly,  fwore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  he  would  purfue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  fword  :  nor  would  he  ever  fuffer  that  or 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.  The  fame  oath 
was  taken  by  all  the  company,  who  were  fo  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  apparent  tranfition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  wfifdom,  that  they  did  whatever  he  defired  them. — 

By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  wrere  fliut,  that  no¬ 
body  might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  wThat 
was  going  forward  5  w'hich,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left 
governor  of  the  city  by  Tarquin,  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty.  The  corpfe  of  Lucretia  was  then 
expofed  to  public  view  :  and  Brutus  having  made  a 
fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  the  myfte- 
ry  of  his  conduft  in  counterfeiting  folly  for  many  years 
paft,  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  patricians  were 
come  to  a  refolution  of  depofmg  the  tyrant,  and  ex-  • 
horted  them  to  concur  in  the  fame  defign.  The  people  Tarqui* 
teftified  their  approbation,  and  called  out  for  arms  j  but  depofed. 
Brutus  did  not  think  proper  to  truft  them  with  arms 
till  he  had  firft  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  defign.  This  w'as  eafily  procured  :  the  fe¬ 
nate  ena&ed  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  all  the  prero¬ 
gatives  belonging  to  the  regal  authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  pofterity  to  perpetual  banifnment,  and 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  hell  every  Roman  who  fhould 
hereafter,  by  word  or  deed,  endeavour  his  reftoration  j 
R  and 
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Romp,  and  this  decree  was  unanimoufly  confirmed  by  the 
'  y  "  J  curiae. 

The  torm  Tarquin  being  thus  depofed,  the  form  of  government 
of  govern-  became  the  next  objeft.  Lucretius  was  for  the  prcfent 
ment  chan-  declared  Interrcx ;  but  Brutus  being  again  confulted, 
gcd.  declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 

the  Hate  to  be  without  fupreme  magiRratcs,  yet  it  was 
equally  neceffary  that  the  power  ihoukl  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  fliould  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reafon,  he  propofed,  that  twro  magiilrates,  called 
confuls,  lhould  be  ele&ed  annually  ,  that  the  Rate  Riould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  the  en  fig  ns 
of  royalty  fliould  be  aboliflied  \  and  that  the  only  en- 
iigns  of  confular  dignity  fliould  be  an  ivory  chair,  a 
white  robe,  and  .12  liclors  for  their  attendants.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  not  utterly  aboiith  the  name  of 
king,  he  propofed  that  this  title  fliould  be  given  to  him 
who  had  the  fuperin tendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
lhould  thenceforth  be  called  rex  facrorum ,  or  king  of  fa - 
cred  things . 

The  fcheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  of,  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  propofed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  firfl 
confuls,  and  unanimoufly  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
Tull i a  thought  it  was  impoflible  to  find  more  implacable  ene- 

lcaves  mies  to  the  Tarquins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
Rome.  in  the  year  508  B.  C.  j  and  Tullia,  perceiving  that  now 
ail  was  loft,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  her  hufband  at  Ardea.  She  was  fuftered  to  de¬ 
part  without  moleftation,  though  the  populace  hooted 
at  her,  and  curfed  her  as  (lie  went  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  informed  by  fome  who  had  got 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were  fhut,  that  Brutus 
was  railing  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  in 
hafte  to  the  city,  attended  only  by  his  fons  and  a  few 
friends  ;  but,  finding  the  gates  fhut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  again  to  the  camp  :  but 
here  again,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  that  the  confuls 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  array  to 
their  intcreft  ;  fo  that,  being  refufed  admittance  into 
the  camp  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge,  at  the 
age  of  76,  with  his  wife  and  three  fons,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king.  Here  he  continued  for 
fome  time  :  but  not  finding  the  Latins  very  forward  to 
revenge  his  caufe,  he  retired  into  Hetruria  \  where,  be¬ 
ing  the  country  of  his  mother’s  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  more  friends,  and  a  readier  affi Ranee  for  attempting 
^  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

State  of  the  The  Romans  now'  congratulated  themfelves  on  their 

Roman  cm- happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.  HowTever,  as  Tar- 
pi?  e  at  this  quJn  had  by  bis  policy  procured  himfelf  many  friends 
abroad,  tliefe  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  name  ; 
and,  by  the  defe&ion  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  domi¬ 
nions  were  left  in  much  the  fame  Rate  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Romulus.  The  territory  of  Rome  bad 
always  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Though 
almoR  confiantly  vi&orious  in  war  for  243  years,  they 
had  not  yet  gained  land  enough  to  fupply  their  city 
with  provifions.  The  main  Rrcngth  of  the  Rate  lay  in 
the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  j  which  the  euflom 
of  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities 
thither  had  fo  prodigioufly  inereafed,  that  it  put  the 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  ufurping  the  authority  over 
Other  nations,  the  moR  inconfiderable  of  which  had  an 
extent  of  territory  far  exceeding  theirs.  By  frequent 
depredations  and  incurfions  they  fo  haraffed  the  petty 
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Rates  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were  R  -me. 
conRrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which  L“ — 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  furniih  her  with  auxiliaries 
whenever  fiie  fliould  be  pleafed  to  invade  and  pillage  the 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.  Submiffions  of  this  kind 
the  Romans  called  making  alliances  with  them,  and  theie 
ufeful  alliances  flipplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory  •, 
but  nowT,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forfook  her  at  onee,  and  either  Rood  neu¬ 
ter,  or  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  baniflied  king  ;  fo  that 
file  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  as  fiic  beR 
might. 

The  new' confuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  moR  ef- 
fe&ual  methods  they  could  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.  The  army  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  conduct 
of  Herminius  and  Horatius,  wdio  concluded  a  truee 
with  the  Ardeates  for  \  5  years.  The  confuls  then 
again  affembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  had  the 
decree  of  Tarquin’s  banifliment  confirmed  ;  a  rex Jacro - 
rum  was  eletfted  to  prefide  at  the  facrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius  w?ere  revived,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  reflored  to  their  an¬ 
cient  right  of  voting  in  all  important  affairs.  Tarquin, 
however,  refolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom  on  fuch 
eafy  terms.  Having  wandered  from  city  to  city  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  compafiion,  lie  at  length  made  Tarquinii 
the  feat  of  his  refidence  ;  where  he  engaged  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  fend  an  embafiy  to  Rome,  with  a  modeR,  (ub- 
mifiive  letter  from  himfelf,  dire&ed  to  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple.  The  ambaffadors  reprefented  in  fucb  ft  rang  terms 
to  the  lenatc  how  reaionable  it  was  to  let  the  king  be  wrjtes  TO 
beard  before  he  was  condemned,  and  the  danger  w  hich  tie  K  oraan 
threatened  the  Rate  from  the  neighbouring  powers  if  people, 
that  common  juHice  were  refufed,  that  the  confuls  in¬ 
clined  to  bring  thefe  agents  before  the  people,  and  tp 
leave  the  dccifion  thereof  to  the  curiae  ;  but  Valerius, 
wTho  bad  been  very  active  in  the  revolution,  Rrenuoufly 
oppofed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in  the  fenate  got  it 
prevented.  As  that  illuRrious  body  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  murders  committed  by  Tarquin,  new 
members  were  elected  from  among  the  knights,  and  the 
ancient  number  of  30c  again  completed.  The  old  le- 
nators  had  been  called  patres  or  “  fathers  f  and  as 
the  names  of  the  new  ones  were  now7  written  on  the  fame 
roll,  the  whole  body  received  the  name  of  patres  con- 
fcrlptL 

The  old  king  w*as  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  {ingle  at¬ 
tempt.  He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarquinii 
to  fend  a  fecond  embafiy  to  Rome,  under  pretence  o£ 
demanding  the  cRates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
inftru£Hcns  to  get  the  confuls  affaffinated.  The  refto- 
ration  of  the  eftates  of  the  exiles  was  oppofed  by  Bru¬ 
tus,  but  Collatinus  w'as  for  complying  with  it  \  where¬ 
upon  Brutus  aceufed  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
a  defign  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.  But  whilR  the  people  A  cenfpi- 
were  employed  in  loading  carriages  with  the  effe&s  of  racy  formed 
the  exiles,  and  in  felling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  in  Ids  la¬ 
the  ambaiTadors  found  means  to  draw'  fome  of  the  near-vonr* 
eR  relations  of  the  confuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  Thefe 
were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  family  (the 
fons  of  Collatinus’s  lifter),  and  two  of  the  Vitellii 
(whofe  fiRer  Brutus  had  married)  and  thefe  laft  en- 

gaged 
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gaged  Thus  and  Tiberius,  the  two  Tons  of  Brutus,  in 
'  the  fame  con  {piracy.  They  all  bound  ihemfdves  by 
folemu  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 
They  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they 
wrote  let! ers  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambaf- 
ladors.  But  though  they  ufed  all  imaginable  precau¬ 
tion,  their  proceedings  were  overheard  by  one  Vindi¬ 
cius  a  have,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
to  Valerius :  upon  which  all  the  criminals  were  appre¬ 
hended.  Brutus  flood  judge  over  his  own  fons  ;  and, 
notwithilanding  the  intercelhon  of  the  whole  affembly, 
and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com¬ 
manded  them  to  be  beheaded  •,  nor  would  he  depart 
till  he  faw  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Having  per¬ 
formed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the  tri¬ 
bunal  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  the  red.  Col- 
latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  fpare  his  nephews, 
allowed  them,  a  day  to  clear  themfelves j  and  cauftd 
Vindicius,  the  only  witnefis  againil;  them,  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  bis  mailers.  This  roufed  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  general,  efpecially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
prom i fed  to  prote£l  the  wdtnefs,  and  therefore  he  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  licbors.  The  multitude 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return  •,  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  fons 
in  coniequence  of  his  own  paternal  authority  over  them, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  red.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curia?, 
all  the  delinquents  fuffered  as  traitors  except  the  am- 
baffadors,  who  were  fpared  out  of  refpedl  to  their  cha¬ 
mber.  The  Have  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
him  ;  and  was  prefented  with  25,000  afes  of  brafs,  in 
value  about  80 1.  14s.  yd.  of  our  money.  The  decree 
for  redoring  the  edates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an¬ 
nulled,  their  palaces  were  dedroyed,  and  their  lands  di¬ 
vided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
retained  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  the  king  had  ufurped.  This  they  confecrated 
to  Mars,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  field 
where  the  Roman  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  run¬ 
ning  and  wredling.  But  after  this  confecration,  the 
fuperditious  Romans  fcrupled  to  ufe  the  corn  which 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hands  :  fo  that, 
with  fome  trees,  it  was  thrown  into  the  'Fiber  }  and  the 
water  being  low,  it  Hopped  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  began  to  form  a  fine  illand  named  afterwards  Infula 
Sacra. 

The  behaviour  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  fons  ftruck 
fuch  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  that  fcarce  any  perfon 
durft  oppofe  him  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  hated  Collatinus, 
he  openly  accufed  him  before  the  people,  and  without 
ceremony  depofed  him  from  the  confullhip,  banifhmg 
him  at  the  fame  time  from  Rome.  The  multitude  ac- 
quiefeed  in  every  thing  he  faid,  and  refufed  to  hear 
Collatinus  fpeak  in  his  own  defence  ;  fo  that  the  con- 
ful  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
and  dilgrace,  when  Lucretius  interpofed,  and  prevailed 
upon  Brutus  to  allow  his  colleague  quietly  to  refign  the 
fafees,  and  retire  of  his  owm  accord  from  the  city.  Bru¬ 
tus  then,  to  remove  all  fufpicions  of  perfonal  enmity, 
procured  him  a  prefent  of  20  talents  out  of  the  public 
treafury,  to  which  he  added  five  of  his  own.  Collati¬ 
nus  then  retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  in  peace, 
and  at  laft  died  of  old  age. 
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After  the  abdication  of  Collatinus,  Valerius  was  cho- 
fen  in  his  room  ;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  belter 
with  Brutus  than  that  of  Collatinus,  the  two  coufuls  li¬ 
ved  in  great  harmony.  Nothing,  however,  could  make 
the  dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
kingdom  by  force.  He  lirif  engaged  the  Volfci  and  The  Volfci 
Tarquinienfes  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  iupport  his^^.*a1^ 
rights.  The  conluls  marched  out  without  delay  to 
them.  Brutus  commanded  the  horfe  and  Valerius  the  favour  of 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  Iquare  battalion.  T  he  two  armies  Tarquin. 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  Brutus  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  fame  time  that  Arunx,  one  of  TarquiiTs 
fons,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy’s  horfe,  the 
king  hiinfelf  following  with  the  legions.  Arunx  no 
fooner  difeovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him  ^ 
with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy.  Brutus  ad-  Brutus  and 
vanced  towards  him  with  no  lefs  fpeed  ,  and  as  both  Arunx  kill 
were  actuated  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without eac^  ot^er° 
thoughts  of  lelf-prefervation,  both  of  them  were  pierced 
through  with  their  lances.  The  death  of  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  which  conti nutd 
with  the  utmoft  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  fide  had  got  the  vidlery,  or  which  had 
loll  the  greateil  number  of  men.  A  report  was  fpread, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  declaring  the  Romans  conquerors  \  and 
this,  probably  a  ff  rata  gem  of  Valerius,  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  fuperffitious  minds  of  the  Volfci,  that 
they  left  their  camp  in  confufion,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country.  It  is  faid  that  Valerius,  having  caufecl 
the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  that  the  Volfci  had  loft 
11,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  (hurt  of  that 
number. 

Valerius  being  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con- 
fullhip,  and  having  for  fome  re  a  fons  delayed  to  choofe 
one,  began  to  be  fufpefled  by  the  people  of  afpiring 
at  the  fovereignty  \  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  in  fome 
meafure  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  houfe  on 
the  deep  part  of  the  hill  Palatinus,  which  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  citadel. 

But  of  this  Valerius  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
caufed  this  houfe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  immediately  * 

called  an  affembly  of  the  people  for  the  ele&ion  of  a 
conful,  in  which  he  left  them  entirely  free.  They  chofe 
Lucretius  5  and,  being  afhamed  of  having  fufpedled  Va¬ 
lerius,  they  complimented  him  with  a  large  ground-plct 
in  an  agreeable  place,  where  they  built  him  a  houfe. 

The  new’’  conful  died  a  few  days  after  his  promotion,  fo 
that  Valerius  was  once  more  left  foie  governor.  In  the 
interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  choice 
of  another  conful,  Valerius  gave  the  people  fo  many 
linking  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  their  interefi:,  that 
they  bellowed  upon  him  the  furname  of  PopHcala ,  or 
“  popular  nor  was  he  ever  called  by  another  name 
afterwards. 

When  Poplicola’s  year  of  confullhip  expired,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  thought  fit,  in  confequence  of  the  critical  litua- 
tion  of  affairs,  to  ele6l  him  a  fecond  time,  and  joined 
with  him  T.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
cretia.  They  began  with  refforing  the  cenfus  and  lu- 
Itrum  *,  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at  or 
above  the  age  of  puberty,  to  amount  to  130,000.  As 
they  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Latins  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Tarquin,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  fortify 
Sinquirinum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  poll  on  that 
R  2  fide. 
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Rome.  fide.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  however,  the  La- 

- 'tins  remained  quiet  $  but  an  haughty  embaffy  was  re- 

Forfena  in  ce*ved  ^rom  Porfena  king  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  com- 
vadeTthe1"  manding  them  either  to  take.  back  the  Tarquins  to 
Roman  ter-  Rome,  or  to  reftore  them  their  eftates.  To  the  firft 
ritories,  0f  t]iefe  demands  the  confuls  returned  an  abfolute  re- 
fufal  5  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  they  anfwered,  that  it  was 
impracticable  \  a  part  of  thofe  eftates  having  been  con- 
fecrated  to  Mars,  and  the  reft  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro¬ 
cured  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  confulfhip  \  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvilius,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter¬ 
val  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
6  the  firft  confulate. 

and  de-  While  the  Romans  were  making  the  moft  vigorous 
feats  their  preparations  for  defence,  Porfena,  attended  by  his  fon 
armj.  Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
fon-in-law  of  Tarquin.  The  confuls  and  the  fenate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  fupply  the  common  people 
with  provifions,  left  famine  fhould  induce  them  to  open 
the  gates  to  Tarquin  ;  and  they  defired  the  country 
people  to  lodge  their  effe&s  in  the  fort  Janiculum, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for¬ 
tified  place  poffefled  by  the  Romans  on  that  fide^  the 
Tiber.  Porfena,  however,  foon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort  y  upon  which  the  confuls  made  all  their 
troops  pafs  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porfena  advanced  to 
engage  them.  The  viClory  was  a  long  time  doubtful ; 
Bravery  of  but  at  laft  the  R°mans  fled*  Horatius  Codes,  nephew 
Horatius  to  the  conful,  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  who 
Codes.  had  commanded  the  right  wing,  polled  themfelves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  a  long  time  bravely 
defended  it  :  but  at  laft,  the  defenfive  arms  of  Lartius 
and  Herminius  being  broken/  they  retired  ;  and  then 
Horatius  defiring  them  to  advife  the  confuls  from  him 
to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while  fu- 
ftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.  At  laft,  being 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  fignal  given  that,  the 
bridge  was  almoft  broken  down,  he  leaped  into  the  river, 
and  fwam  acrofs  it  through  a  Ihower  of  darts,  Phe 
Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent  fervice, 
ere£fed  a  ftatue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  gave 
him  as  much  land  as  he  himfelf  with  one  yoke  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  one  day  ;  and  each  of  the  inhabitants, 
v  to  the  number  of  300,000,  gave  him  the  value  of  as 
much  food  as  each  confumed  in  a  day.  But  notwith- 
ffanding  all  this,  as  he  had  loft  one  eye,  and  from  his 
wounds  continued  lame  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  thefe  defers  prevented  his  ever  being  raifed 
to  the  confulate,  or  invefted  with  any  military  com¬ 
mand. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fully  invefted  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provifions  for  fuch  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants,  foon  began  to  be  in  want.  Porfena 
being  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  he 
would  fupply  them  with  provifions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  old  mafters  ;  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  a  lefs  evil  than  fhvery  and  oppreftion.  The 
constancy  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  when  a  young  patiician,  named  Mutius  Cor* 


dus,  with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  confuls,  under-  (  R 'me. 

took  to  alfaftinate  Porfena.  He  got  accefs  to  the  He-  v  1  * 

trurian  camp,  difeuifed  like  a  peafant,  and  made  his 

way  to  the  king’s  Tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on  Attempt  of 

which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid  ;  and  Por-  Mutius Cor- 

fena’s  fecretary,  magnificently  dreffed,  was  fitting  onJi^tt°p^‘ 

the  fame  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  miftaking  0 

him  for  Porfena,  inftantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunal  and 

killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  efcape  *, 

but  being  feized  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de- 

fign ;  and  with  a  countenance  expreftive  of  defperate 

rage  and  difappointment,  thruft  his  hand  which  had 

milled  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which  flood 

by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  confiderable  time.  On  this, 

Porfena,  changing  his  refentment  into  admiration,  grant¬ 
ed  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  even  reftored  him  the 
dagger  with  which  he  intended  to  have  ftabbed  him¬ 
felf.  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  loft  the 
ufe  of  the  other  5  and  from  this  time  had  the  name  of 
Sccevola,  or  u  left-handed.”  He  then,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  Porfena  to  break  up  the  fiege,  invented  a  ftory  that 
300  young  Romans,  all  of  them  as  refolute  as  himfelf, 
had  fworn  to  take  aw*ay  the  life  of  the  king  of  Hetruria, 
or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the  defired  ef¬ 
fect  ;  Porfena  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  whofe  only  de¬ 
mands  were,  that  the  Romans  {hould  reftore  the  eftates 
of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  an  equivalent,  and  give 
back  the  feven  fmall  towns  which  bad  been  formerly 
taken  from  the  Veintes.  The  latter  of  thefe  demands 
was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  the  former  wTas  (till 
refufed,  until  Porfena  fhould  hear  the  ftrong  reafons  they 
had  to  urge  againft  it.  A  truce  being  agreed  on,  de¬ 
puties  were  fent  to  the  Hetrurian  camp  to  plead  the 
Roman  caufe  againft  the  Tarquins,  and  with  them  ten 
young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  by  way  of  hoftages  for 
performing  the  other  article. 

The  reception  w’hich  Porfena  gave  the  deputies  raif¬ 
ed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Tarquins  ;  who  ftill  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refufed  to  admit  Porfena  for  a  judge- 
between  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  their  oppofition,  refolved  to  fatisfy 
himfelf,  by  an  exa<ft  inquiry,  whether  the  prote&ion  he 
had  given  the  Tarquins  was  juft.  But  while  the  caufe 
was  ready  to  be  opened  before  the  Roman  deputies,  news 
were  brought  that  the  young  women  wrhom  the  Romans 
had  fent  as  hoftages  had  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs  the 
Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome.  They  had  gone  to  Adventure 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  Clselia  happening  to  turn  her  of  Clselia- 
eyes  towards  her  native  city,  that  fight  raifed  in  her  a 
defire  of  returning' to  it.  She  therefore  ventured  to 
fwim  acrofs  the  river  ;  and  having  encouraged  her  com¬ 
panions  to  follow  her,  they  all  got  fafe  to  the  oppofite 
fhore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers  houfes.  The  return 
of  the  hoftages  gave  the  conful  Poplicola  great  uneafi- 
nefs ;  he  was  afraid  left  this  raQi  a&ion  might  be  imput¬ 
ed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Romans.  To  remove  there¬ 
fore  all  fufpi cions,  he  fent  a  deputation  to  the  Hetrurian 
camp,  alluring  the  king  that  Rome  had  no  (hare  in  the 
foolifh  attempt  of  the  young  women  *,  and  promifing  to 
fend  them  immediately  back  to  the  camp  from  whence 
they  had  fled.  Porfena  was  eafily  appeafed  ;  but  the  Treachery 
news  of  the  fpeedy  return  of  the  hoftages  being  known  of  the  Tar- 
in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins,  without  any  regard  to  thequbs. 
truce,  or  refpeft  to  the  king  their  prote&or,  lay  in  am- 
bufh  on  the  rpad  to  furprife  them.  Poplicola  having 

put 
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Rome,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  who  efcort- 
ed  them,  fuftained  the  attack  of  the  Tarquins,  though 
fudden  and  unexpected,  till  his  daughter  Valeria  rode 
full  fpeed  to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
danger  her  father  and  companions  were  in  \  and  then 
Arunx,  the  king’s  fon,  flying  with  a  great  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  to  their  relief,  put  the  aggreffors  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porfena  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  badnefs  of  their 
caufe.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians  j  and  having  heard  in  their  prefence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  juftification  of 
74  their  proceedings  againft  the  Tarquins,  he  was  fo  ftruck 
Porfena  with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  the  Tarquins 
theiTcTufe  werc  cllarge<^  that  he  immediately  ordered  them 

to  leave  his  camp  ;  declaring,  that  he  renounced  his  al¬ 
liance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the 
hofpitality  he  had  fhown  them.  He  then  commanded 
the  ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  was  the  flrft  author  and  chief  manager  of  the 
enterprife.  They  all  kept  lilence,  till  Claelia  herfelf, 
with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confefled,  that  fhe  alone  was 
guilty,  and  that  flie  had  encouraged  the  others  by  her 
advice.  Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  refolution 
above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepidity  of 
Mutius,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe,  with  fumptu- 
Co« eludes  ous  ^urniture*  After  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
a  peace  the  Romans,  and  reflored  to  them  all  their  hoftages  \ 
with  the  declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  fufBcient 
Romans,  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles. 

hevesVhem  now  ^or^ena  being  about*  to  return  to  Clufium, 

'gave,  before  his  departure,  a  further  teftimony  of  his  re- 
fpedl  and  friendlhip  for  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions ;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  them 
in  a  direCt  manner,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  their  tents  and  provifions,  and  to  carry  no¬ 
thing  with  them  but  their  arms.  As  his  camp  abound¬ 
ed  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  Rome  was  hereby  much 
relieved  in  her  wants.  The  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetrurians  were  fold  by  auCtion  to  private  perfons  j 
and  on  this  occafion  the  Romans  took  up  the  cuftom 
of  making  a  proclamation  by  an  herald,  whenever  any 
effedls  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  fold,  in  the 
following  words,  Thefe  are  Porfena's  goods .  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  prince’s 
kindnefs.  The  fenate,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  ere&ed  a 
ftatue  of  the  king  near  the  comitium,  and  fent  an  em- 
bafly  to  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  throne  adorned  with 
ivory,  a  feeptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal 
robe. 

Thus  the  Romans  cfcaped  the  greateft  danger  they 
had  hitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy 
tranquillity.  The  Sabines  revolted,  and  continued  the 
war  for  fome  time  with  great  obftinaey  :  but  being  de¬ 
feated  in  feveral  engagements,  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  fubmit }  and  fcarce  was  this  war  ended,  when  ano- 
*6  ther  began  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  King 
The  Latins  Tarquin.  Before  they  began  this  war,  however,  an  em- 
declare  for  baffy  was  fent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
Tarquin.  the  Romans  fhould  raife  the  fiege  ©f  Fidense  which  had 
revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins  ;  who,  on  their  part, 
fhould  grant  a  general  amnefty.  The  ambafladors  were 
to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  confider  on  thefe 
overtures j  and  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in  cafe 


they  refufed  to  comply  with  them.  The  chief  view  of  Rome. 
Tarquin  and  his  parti  fans  in  promoting  this  embafly  “  J* 
was,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  a  fedition 
in  the  city.  To  the  ambafladors,  therefore,  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  he  joined  fome  of  his  own  emiflaries,  who,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  city,  found  two  forts  of  people  difpofed  to 
enter  into  their  meafures ;  to  wit,  the  flaves,  and  the 
meaner  citizens. 

The  flaves  had  formed  a  confpiracy  the  year  before  A  dange- 
to  feize  the  Capitol,  and  fet  Are  to  the  city  in  feveral  rous  con- 
quarters  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  plot  being  difeo-  fpiracy 
vered,  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all  cru-  a£ainft 
cified,  and  this  execution  bad  highly  provoked  the  tate> 
whole  body  of  flaves.  As  to  the  meaner  citizens,  who 
were  for  the  moft  part  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
cruelly  ufed  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  appri- 
fed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  to  their  advantage.  Thefe  were  the  confpi- 
rators  pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  to  a 61  :  the  citizens  werc  to  make  tliem- 
felves  mafters  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night ;  and  then  to  raife  a 
great  fhout  as  a  flgnal  to  the  flaves,  who  had  engaged 
to  maflacre  their  maflers  at  the  fame  inftant  ;  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  thfcn  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  fenators.  The  confpiracy  was  ripe  for 
execution,  when  Tarquin’s  principal  agents,  Publius  and 
Marcus,  both  of  his  own  name  and  family,  being  terri¬ 
fied  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage  enough  to 
proceed  in  their  deflgn  till  they  had  confulted  a  diviner. 

However,  they  did  not  difeo ver  to  him  the  confpiracy  \ 
but  only  afked  him  in  general  terms,  what  fuccefs  they 
might  expeCt  in  a  project  they  had  formed  ?  The  footh- 
fayer,  without  the  leaft  hefltation,  returned  the  follow¬ 
ing  anfwer  :  Tour  projcB  will  e?id  in  your  ruin  ; 
den  yourf elves  of  fo  heavy  a  load .  Hereupon  the  Tar-vered/  C°* 
quins,  fearing  left  fome  of  the  other  confpirators  fhould 
be  beforehand  with  them  in  informing,  went  immediate¬ 
ly  to  S.  Sulpitius,  the  only  conful  then  at  Rome,  and 
difeovered  the  whole  matter  to  him.  The  conful  great¬ 
ly  commended  them,  and  detained  them  in  his  houfe, 
till,  by  private  inquiries,  he  was  aflhred  of  the  truth  of 
their  depofitions.  Then  he  aflembled  the  fenate,  and 
gave  the  Latin  ambafladors  their  audience  of  leave,  with 
an  anfwer  to  their  propofals  f  which  was,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  neither  receive  the  Tarquins,  nor  raife  the 
fiege  of  Fidenae,  being  all  to  a  man  ready  to  facrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  willing  to 
undergo  any  dangers  rather  than  fubmit*  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  tyrant. 

The  ambafladors  being  difmifled  with  this  anfwer,. 
and  condu&ed  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  open  to  the 
fathers  the  dreadful  confpiracy.  It  ftruck  them  with 
horror  :  but  they  were  all  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner  they 
fhould  apprehend  and  punifh  the  guilty  ;  flnee,  by  the 
law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  in 
all  capital  cafes  j  and  the  two  witneffes,  who  were 
ftrangers,  might  be  excepted  againft  by  Roman  citizens. 

In  this  perplexity  they  left  the  whole  condud  of  this 
critical  affair  to  Sulpitius ;  who  took  a  method  which, 
he  thought  would  equally  ferve  to  prove  the  guilt  and 
punifh  the  guilty.  ^  He  engaged  the  two  informers  to, 
aflemble  the  confpirators,  and  to  appoint  a  rendezvous* 
at  midnight  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  deflgned  to  take; 

the. 
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Rome,  the  lad  meafures  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprife.  In 
the  mean  time  he  ufed  all  proper  means  to  fecure  the 
city,  and  ordered  the  Roman  knights  to  hold  themfelves 
ready,  in  the  houfes  adjoining  to  the  forum,  to  execute 
the  orders  they  fliould  receive.  The  confpirators  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  two  larquinsj 
and  the  knights,  upon  a  fignal  agreed  on  beforehand, 
invefted  the  forum,  and  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  it 
fo  clofelv,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  any  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors  to  make  their  efcape.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  the 
two  confuls  appeared  with  a  ftrong  guard  on  the  tribu¬ 
nal  ;  for  Sul;  itius  had  fent  to  his  colleague  Manius,  who 
was  belieging  Fidenae,  defiring  him  to  haften  to  the  city 
with  a  chofen  body  of  troops.  The  people  were  con¬ 
vened  by  curise,  and  acquainted  with  the  confpiracy 
which  had  been  formed  agamft  the  common  liberty. 
The  accufed  were  allowed  to  make  their  defence,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  offer  againfl:  the  evidence  ;  bht 
not  one  of  them  denying  the  fa£,  the  confuls  repaired 
to  the  fenate,  where  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
*  againfl  the  confpirators,  in  cafe  the  people  approved  it. 
The  confpi.  This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  read  to  and  approved 
rators  pu.  by  the  affembly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  and 
nifhed.  confpirators  were  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  who 

put  them  all  to  the  fvvord.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  fufficiently  fecured  by  this  flroke  of  feverity  5 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  confpirators  were  not  pu- 
'  11  i filed  with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 

any  further  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
afes,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  feftival  days  were 
appointed  for  expiations,  facrifices,  and  public  games, 
by  way  of  thankfgiving  to  the  gods.  But  the  general 
joy  was  di (Imbed  by  a  melancholy  accident  5  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  condu  Cling  Manius  Tullius  the  conful  from  the 
^  circus  to  his  houfe,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 

three  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fidence  was  not  yet  reduced  :  it  held 
out  during  the  following  confulfhip  of  1  .  AZbutius  and 
P.  Veturius  ;  but  was  taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lar- 
lius,  who,  together  with  O.  Claelius,  was  raifed  to  the 
confular  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  their  leading  men  *, 
which  opportunity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  fo 
far,  as  to  make  all  the  Latin  cities,  24  in  number,  enter 
into  an  alliance  againfl  Rome,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  La¬ 
tins  made  vafl  preparations,  as  did  likewife  the  Romans  5 
but  the  latter  could  procure  no  affiftance  from  their 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  (Length,  they  fent  deputies  to  folicit  fue- 
cours  from  the  feveral  (fates  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  :  but  their  negotiations  proved  every  where 
unfuccefsful ;  and,  what  was  worfe  than  all,  the  republic 
had  rebellious  Tons  in  her  own  bofom,  who  refuled  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  poorer 
80  fort  of  people,  and  the  debtors,  refufed  to  take  the  niili- 
Difturban-  tary  oaths,  or  to  feive  ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
cesat  fruitlefs  hazards  they  ran  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
Rome.  a  where  they  were  opprefled  and  enflaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  fpirit  of  mutiny  fpread  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  claffes,  mod  of  them  redding  to  lift  themfelves, 
unlefs  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  *,  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  qitv,  and 
fettling  el fe where. 
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The  fenate,  apprehending  a  general  infurreCHon,  ?.f-  Rome, 
fe mblecl  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  thole  1 
domeitic  troubles.  Some  were  lor  a  free  remiluon  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafeft  expedient  at  that  juncture  }  others 
urged  the  dangerous  confequences  ol  luch  a  coudefcen- 
fion,  advifing  them  to  lilt  luch  only  as  were  v, ailing  to 
ferve,  not  doubting  but  thofe  who  refuied  their  at- 
fi  ft  a  nee  would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  defired.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
pofed  but  at  length  this  prevailed  j  to  wit,  that  all 
actions  for  debts  fhould  be  luf pended  till  the  conclnfion 
of  the  wTar  with  the  Latins.  But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  fufpenfion  of  their  mifery  ♦,  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effeCt  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  fenate  might  indeed 
have  profecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition  }  but 
the  law  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Valerian  law ,  which 
allowed  appeals  to  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
protection  for  the  feditious,  who  were  fure  ol  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  'I  he 
fenate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  effect  of  a  privilege  that 
put  fuch  a  reftraint  upon  their  powrer,  refolved  to  create 
one  fupreme  magiftrate,  wffio,  with  the  title  of  dictator, 
fliould  have  an  abfolute  power  for  a  time :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  (hiking  at  the  law^  of  Po¬ 
plicola,  and  transferring  the  pow  er  of  the  people  in  cri¬ 
minal  cafes  to  a  magiftrate  fuperior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
ncceffary  to  ufe  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  con  fent 
of  the  curiae.  They  therefore  reprefented  to  them  m 
a  public  aflembly,  that,  in  fo  difficult  a  conjuncture, 
when  they  had  their  domeftic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  repulfe,  it  would  8r 
be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  fingle  a  dictator 
governor,  who,  fuperior  to  the  confuls  themfelves,  fhculd  created, 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws,  and  as  it  were  the  father  of 
his  country  \  that  his  power  thould  have  no  limits  :  but, 
however,  left  he  fhould  abufe  it,  they  ought  not  to  truft 
him  with  it  above  fix  months. 

The  people,  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it  *?  but  the  greateft  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  refpeCts  for  fo  great  a 
truft.  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  confuls,  feemtd  to  be 
of  all  men  the  moft  unexceptionable  5  but  the  fenate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe¬ 
rence,  gave  the  confuls  the  powder  of  choofing  a  dila¬ 
tor,  and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themfelves,  not 
doubting  but^Cloelius  would  yield  to  the  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  of\is  colleague  5  nor  were  they  difappointed  in 
their  expectations.  But  Lartius,  with  the  fame  readi- 
nefs,  named  Cloelius ;  and  the  only  conteft  was,  which 
of  the  two  fhould  raife  the  other  to  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity.  Each  per  lifted  obftinately  in  remitting  the  dig¬ 
nity  to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  darting  up  on  a  hid¬ 
den,  abdicated  the  confulfhip,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  dictator,  who 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  republic.  #  Sr 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  date  upon  him,  after  he  He  choofes 
had  entered  upon  his  office.  a«  he  had  ffiown  modefty  in  a  general 
refufing  it.  Pie  began  by  creating,  without  the  partici-0*  hcrie* 
pation  either  of  the  fenate  or  people,  a  general  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  horfe ;  an  office  which  laded  only  during  the  diCta- 
torfh'p,  and  which  all  fubfequent  dictators  revived  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  election.  Sp.  Caflius,  formerly  conful, 
and  honoured  with  a  triumph,  was  the  perfon  he  advan- 
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cea  to  this  fecond  Ration  in  the  republic.  Lartius,  hav¬ 
ing  by  this  means  fecured  the  Roman  knights,  rciolved, 
in  the  next  place,  to  make  the  people  refpetb  and  fear 
him.  With  this  view  he  never  appeared  in  public,  with¬ 
out  being  attended  by  24  libtors,  to  whole  fafees  he  a- 
gain  added  the  axes  which  Poplicola  had  cauled  to  be 
taken  from  them.  The  novelty  of  this  light  was  alone 
fufficient  to  awe  the  feditious,  and,  without  executions, 
to  fpread  con Perna lion  throughout  Rome.  The  murmurs 
of  the  inferior  dalles  being  by  this  means  filenced,  the 
didator  commanded  a  cenius  to  be  taken,  according  to 
the  inPitution  of  King  Servius.  Every  one,  without  ex- 
ception,-  brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his 
eilate,  &tc.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  150*700 
men  who  were  pad  the  age  of  puberty.  Out  of  thefe 
the  didator  formed  four  armies  :  the  firfi  be  command¬ 
ed  himfelr  j  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Cloelius  his  late  col¬ 
league  j  the  third  to  Sp.  Callius  Ins  general  oiL  the  horle; 
and  the  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Latins  not  being  fo  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  expeded,  all  their  hofiilities  againit  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fending  a  de¬ 
tachment  into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  waite.  The 
didator  gained  feme  advantage  over  that  party  5  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  priton* 
ers  and  wounded,  difpofed  the  Latins  to  liften  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  fame  time  made 
them  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoPilities.  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year  j  and  then  Lartius,  feeing 
the  republic  rePored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  refigned 
the  didatordiip,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du¬ 
ration  was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  confulfhip  of  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  Minutius  Angurinus,  produced  nothing  memor¬ 
able.  But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aulus  PoPhumius  and  T.  Virginius  took  poileffion  of 
the  confulihip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  were  bulled 
in  making  the  neceflary  preparations  for  war.  The 
nobility  of  Latiuru,  who  were  for  the  moil  part  in  the 
intereli  of  the  Tarquins,  having  found  means  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  thofe  affemblies  :  whereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Latins  being  bent  up¬ 
on  war,  the  fenate,  notwithllanding  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  that  reigned  between  them  and  the  people, 
thought  it  expedient  to  create  a  dictator.  The  two 
confuls  were  therefore  impowered  to  name  one  of  them- 
felves  to  that  dignity  *,  whereupon  Virginius  readily 
yielded  it  to  his  colleague  PoPhumius,  as  the  more  able 
commander.  The  new  didator,  having  created  ALbu- 
tius  Elva  his  general  of  the  horfe,  and  divided  his  army 
into  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  under  the  command 
of  Sempronius,  to  guard  the  city  *,  and  with  the  other 
three,  commanded  by  himfelf,  Virginius,  and  iEbu- 
tius,  marched  out  againP  the  Latins,  who,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Titus  Tarquinius,  and 
Mamilius,  had  already  made  lliemfelves  mailers  of  Cor- 
bio,  a  Prong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  put 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  PoPhumius  encamped  in 
the  night  on  a  Peep  hill  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and 
Virginius  on  another  hill  over-againp  him.  iEbutius 
was  ordered  to  march  filently  in  the  night,  with  the 


cavalry  and  light  armed  infantry,  to  take  pofleffion  of 
a  third  hill  upon  the  ioad,  by  which  prcvificns  mull  be 
brought  to  the  Latins. 

Before  iEbutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  he  was 
vigoroufly  attacked  by  Lucius  Tarquinius,  whom  he 
repuiied  tluee  times  with  great  lots,  the  dictator  hav¬ 
ing  lent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.  After  this, 
butius  intercepted  two  couriers  font  by  the  Voiici  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  upon  them, 
dilcovered,  that  a  confiderable  army  of  the  Volfci  and 
Hernici  were  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  three  days. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Potihumius  drew  his  three  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no. 
more  than  24,000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  with  a  defign 
to  engage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours 
they  expeded.  Accordingly  he  encouraged  his  men. 
and,  with  his  army  in  battle-array,  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  Latins, 
who  were  much  fuperior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers, 
and  beiides  began  to  want  provifions,  did  not  decline  the 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquinius,  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  exiles  and  dele:  ters,  wras  in  the  centre,  Mami¬ 
lius  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  army  the  dictator  commanded  in 
the  centre,  /Ebutius  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  in 
the  right. 

The  lirP  body  wdiicli  advanced  w?as  that  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  y  and,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  march,  T.  Tar¬ 
quinius,  Pngling  out  the  didator,  ran  full  fpeed  againit 
him.  The  di 61a tor  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but, 
flying  at  his  adverfary,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in 
the  right  fide.  Upon  this,  the  firfl  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  general  ;  but  he  being  carried 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  faint  refiilance  when 
charged  by  the  troops  of  the  didator.  They  were  de- 
Pilute  of  a  leader 5  and  therefore  began  to  retire,  when 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  vidory  in  the  centre 
was  Pill  doubtful.  On  the  fide  of  Mamilius  and  yE bu¬ 
tius,  both  parties,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  fought  with  incredible  bravery  and  refolution. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  conlep,  the  trvo  generals 
agreed  to  determine  the  doubtful  vidory  by  a  fingle 
combat.  Accordingly  the  champions  pufhed  on  their 
horfes  againit  each  other.  yEbutius  with  his  lance 
wrounded  Mamilius  in  the  breaP  ;  and  Mamilius  with 
his  fword  Aibutius  in  the  right  arm.  Neither  of  the 
wounds  were  mortal  \  but,  both  generals  falling  from 
their  horfes,  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Marcus  Va¬ 
lerius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola,  fupplying  the  place  of 
iEbutius,  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
horfe,  to  break  the  enemy’s  battalions  \  but  wras  re- 
pulfed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  royaliPs.  At  the 
fame  time  Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  horfe  and  light-armed  infantry. 
Valerius,  with  the  afliPar.ee  of  his  two  nephews,  the 
Tons  of  Poplicola,  and  a  chofen  troop  of  volunteers, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  in 
order  to  engage  Mamilius  ;  but  being  furrounded  by 
the  Roman  exiles,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his 
fide,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  died.  The  dead  body 
Avas  carried  off  by  the  two  fons  of  Poplicola,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoP  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va¬ 
lerius’s  fervants,  who  conyeyed  it  to  the  Roman  camp  \ 
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Rcme.  but  tbe  young  heroes  being  afterwards  in  veiled  on  all 
fides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  fpot.  Upon  their  death,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  foon  brought 
back  by  Podhumius  ^  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
knights,  flying  to  their  afliitance,  charged  the  royalifts 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were,  after  an  obilinate  re¬ 
finance,  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmod 
confufion.  In  the  mean  time  Titus  Horminius,  one 
of  the  dilator’s  lieutenants,  having  rallied  thofe  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  fomc  clofe  battalions  of  the  enemy’s 
left  wing,  which  flill  kept  their  ground  under  the 
command  of  Mamilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.  But  while  he  was  bufy 
in  dripping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  him- 
felf  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
againd  the  conful  Virginius  ^  and  had  even  broke 
through  the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when 
the  dictator  attacked  him  unexpectedly  with  his  victo¬ 
rious  fquadrons.  Then  Sextus,,  having  lod  at  once  all 
hopes  of  viClory,  threw  himfelf,  like  one  in  defpair, 
into  the  midfl  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  funk 
under  a  multitude  of  wounds,  after  he  had  didinguifh- 
The  Latins  ed  himfelf  in  a  mod  eminent  manner.  The  death 
entirely  dc- of  the  three  generals  was  followed  by  the  entire  de¬ 
feated,  and  feat  of  the  Latin  army.  Their  camp  was  taken  and 
their  camp  plundered,  and  mod  of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces  *,  for, 
of  the  43,000  men  who  came  into  the  field,  fcarce 
10,000  returned  home.  The  next  morning  the  Vol- 
fci  and  Hernici  came,  according  to  their  agreement,  to 
aflifl  the  Latins  ;  but  finding,  upon  their  arrival,  how 
matters  had  gone,  fome  of  them  were  for  falling  upon 
the  Romans  before  they  could  recover  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  preceding  day  *,  but  others  thought  it  more  fafe 
to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  dictator,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory,  and  allure  him  that  they  had  left 
their  own  country  with  no  other  defign  than  to  aflid 
Rome  in  fo  dangerous  a  war.  Podhumius,  by  produ¬ 
cing  their  couriers  and  letters,  gave  them  to  underdand 
that  he  was  well  apprifed  of  their  defigns  and  treach¬ 
erous  proceedings.  However,  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
law  of  nations,  he  fent  them  back  unhurt,  with  a 
challenge  to  their  generals  to  fight  the  next  day  \ 
but  the  Volfci,  and  their  confederates,  not  ca:*ng 
to  engage  a  victorious  army,  decamped  in  the  night, 
and  returned  to  their  refpeCtive  countries  before  break 
of  day. 

S6  The  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire  fub- 

nation  fut»C  m^10n  ^ent  ambaffadors  to  folicit  a  peace  at  Rome,  yield- 
mits.  ing  themfelves  abfolutely  to  the  judgement  of  the  fenate. 

As  Rome  had  long  fince  made  it  a  maxim  to  fpare  the 
nations  that  fubmitted,  the  motion  of  Titus  Lartius,  the 
late  dictator,  prevailed  j  and  the  ancient  treaties  with 
the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition,  however,  that 
they  fliould  redore  the  prifoners  they  had  taken,  deliver 
up  the  deferters,  and  drive  the  Roman  exiles  out  of  La- 
tium.  Thus  ended  the  lad  wTar  which  the  Romans  wa¬ 
ged  with  their  neighbours  on  account  of  their  baniflied 
king  \  who,  being  now  abandoned  by  the  Latins,  He- 
trurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into  Campania,  to  Ariflo- 
DeatJof  demus  tyrant  of  Cumae,  and  there  died,  in  the  90th 
Tarquin.  year  of  his  age  and  iqth  of  his  exile. 

The  Romans  were  no  fooner  freed  from  thefe  dan- 
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gerous  wars,  than  they  began  to  opprefs  one  another  \  Rome, 
and  thofe  domedic  feuds  took  place  which  continued 
more  or  lefs  during  the  whole  timC  of  the  republic.  88 
The  fird  didurbanccs  were  occafioned  by  the  oppref-  New  di- 
fion  of  the  plebeians  who  were  debtors  to  the  patri-  flurbances 
cians.  The  fenate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri- at  ^ome* 
cians,  chofe  to  the  confulate  one  Appius  Claudius,  wrho 
violently  oppofed  the  pretentions  of  the  plebeians  j  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  difpofition.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  the  confuls  difagreed  *,  the 
fenate  did  not  know  what  to  determine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt*  In  the  midd  of  thefe  didur- 
bances,  an  army  of  the  Volfci  advanced  towards  Rome  5 
the  people  refufed  to  ferve  *,  and  had  not  Servilius 
procured  fome  troops  who  ferved  outrof  a  perfonal  af- 
feCtion  to  himfelf,  the  city  wrould  have  been  in  great 
danger. 

But  though  the  Volfci  were  for  this  time  driven 
back,  they  had  no  intention  of  dropping  their  defigns  j 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hernici  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difputes  at  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  they 
were  exprefsly  told  that  the  Volfcian  army  rvas  on  its 
way  to  befiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  abfolutely  refufed 
to  march  againd  them  \  faying,  that  it  was  the  fame 
thing  whether  they  were  chained  by  their  own  country¬ 
men  or  by  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity  Servilius 
promifed,  that  when  ,the  enemy  were  repulfed  the  fe¬ 
nate  would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebeians.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  ferve,  the  conful  marched  out 
at  their  head,  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  without  referving  any  part  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  reafons  of  Servilius 
for  this  dep,  it  furnifhed  Appius  with  a  pretence  for 
refilling  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  feditious  difpo¬ 
fition,  who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  exceflive  indul¬ 
gence  and  profufenefs  to  his  foldiers.  Servilius,  incen- 
fed  at  this  injudice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  decreed  himfelf  a  triumph  in  fpite 
of  Appius  and  the  fenate.  After  this  he  marched 
againd  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entered  Latium  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Podhumius  Regillens,  he  utterly  de¬ 
feated  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  But  neither  the  fervices  of  the  general  nor 
his  foldiers  could  mollify  the  fenate  and  patrician  party. 

Appius  even  doubled  the  fe verity  of  his  judgements, 
and  imprifoned  all  thofe  who '  had  been  fet  at  liberty 
during  the  war.  The  prifoners  cried  for  relief  to  Ser¬ 
vilius  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accomplifliment  of 
thofe  promifes  which  the  fenate  never  had  meant  to 
perform  *,  neither  did  he  choofe  to  quarrel  openly  with 
the  whole  patrician  body  )  fo  that,  driving  to  preferve 
the  friendlhip  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  that  he  had  loft  all  his  intered  with  the  ple¬ 
beians,  he  joined  with  the  patricians  againd  them  ; 
but  the  plebeians  milling  tuniultuoudy  into  the  forum, 
made  fuch  a  noife,  that  no  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmod  confufion  pre¬ 
vailed  through  the  whole  city.  Several  propofals  were 
made  to  accommodate  matters  •,  but  through  the  obdi- 
nacy  of  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  fenator?,  they 
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Rome,  all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  necef* 
s  '  v "" .  fary  to  raife  an  army  againft  the  Sabines,  who  had  in¬ 

vaded  the  territories  of  the  republic  *,  but  the  people 
refufed  to  ferve.  Manius  Valerius,  however,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  prevailed  upon 
them  to  march  out  againft  the  common  enemy  ;  having 
previoufly  obtained  affurances  from  the  fenate  that  their 
grievances  fhould  be  redreffed.  But  no  fooner  had 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  than  the  fe¬ 
nate,  apprehending  that  the  foldiers  at  their  return 
would  challenge  Valerius,  who  had  been  nominated  dic¬ 
tator,  for  the  performance  of  their  promiies,  defired 
him  and  the  two  confuls  to  detain  them  dill  in  the 
field,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finifh- 
ed.  The  confuls  obeyed ;  but  the  di&ator,  whole  au¬ 
thority  did  not  depend  on  the  fenate,  diffianded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  foldiers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  plebeians,  he  chofe  out  of  that  order  400, 
whom  he  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplilhment  of  the  promifes 
made  by  the  fenate  :  but  inftead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himfelf  loaded  with 
reproaches ;  on  which  he  refigned  his  office  as  di£la- 
8 9  tor,  and  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful- 
rcvolt°butFS  ^1  engagements  to  them.  No  fooner  were  thefe 
all  the  tranfa&ions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  foldiers,  to  a 
troubles  are  man,  deferted  the  confuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti- 
ended  by  red  to  a  hill  called  afterwards  Mons  Sneer,  three  miles 
creating  from  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  obferve  an  exaft 
the  people  difeipline,  offering  no  fort  of  violence  whatever.  The 
fenate,  after  taking  proper  meafures  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  malcontents ;  but 
it  was  anfwered  with  contempt.  In  fhort,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  laft  matters  were  com- 
promifed  by  the  inftitution  of  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  had  power  to  prevent  the  parting  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  whofe  perfons 
were  declared  facred,  infomuch  that  whoever  offered 
the  leaft  violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  tribune  was  declar¬ 
ed  accurfed,  his  effe£ls  were  to  be  confecrated  to  Ceres, 
and  he  himfelf  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
the  Romans  were  to  engage  themfelves,  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  their  pofterity,  never  to  repeal  this 
law.  The  people,  after  thefe  regulations,  ere&ed  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  their  camp  had  flood  ;  and  when  they  had  offer¬ 
ed  facrifices  to  the  god,  and  confeciated  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  new 
magiftrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  fenate. 

Thus  the  Roman  conftitution,  which  had  originally 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  parted  into  an 
ariftocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  after  their  ele&ion  obtained 
permiflion  from  the  fenate  to  ele£l  two  perfons  as  their 
minirters  or  affiftants,  who  fhould  eafe  them  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  affairs.  They  were  call¬ 
ed  plebeian  cediles  ;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in- 
fpe£tion  of  the  public  baths,  aquedu£ls,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  confuls,  after 
which  they  were  called  fimply  cediles. 

All  oppofition  to  the  making  of  regular  levies  be¬ 
ing  now  at  an  end,  the  conful  Comiuius  led  an  army 
againrt  the  Volfci.  He  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
took  from  them  Longula  and  Polufca  ;  after  which  he 
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befieged  Corioli,  a  city  ftrongly  fortified,  and  which  Rome. 

might  be  called  their  capital.  He  carried  this  place, ' 

and  gained  a  vi&ory  over  the  Antiates,  the  fame  day  5eravfr^  0f 

but  Caius  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the  caius  Mar- 

glory  of  both  a&ions.  The  troops  detached  by  thecius  Corio- 

conful  to  fcale  the  walls  of  Corioli  being  repulfed  inlanus* 

their  firft  affault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 

them  on  afreffi  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the  enemy 

within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 

made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  This  exploit  atchieved,  he 

with  all  expedition  put  himfelf  in  the  foremoft  ranks  of 

the  conful’s  main  army,  that  was  juft  going  to  engage 

with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come  to  the  relief  of  the 

place  ;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 

had  equal  fuccefs. 

The  next  day,  the  conful,  having  ere&ed  his  tribunal 
before  his  tent,  called  the  foldiers  together.  His  whole 
fpeech  to  them  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  Pie  put  a  crown  upon  his  head  ;  affigned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  fpoil ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe  with 
ftatcly  furniture,  giving  him  leave  at  the  fame  time  to 
choofe  out  any  ten  of  the  prifoners  for  himfelf;  and 
laftly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry 
away.  Of  all  thefe  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horfe,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  conful  bellowed 
on  him  the  furname  of  Coriolan'us ,  transferring  thereby 
from  himfelf  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conqueft 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  difband- 
ed  his  army  ;  and  war  was  fucceeded  by  works  of  reli¬ 
gion,  public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  cenfus 
arid  a  luftrum  clofed  the  events  of  this  memorable  con- 
fulfhip.  There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  notjon  ^ 
more  than  1 10,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  a  number  by  power  of 
many  thoufands  lefs  than  at  the  laft  enrollment.  Doubt- the  Ro- 
lefs  great  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  flavesmarjS* 
to  their  creditors. 

Under  the  following  adminiftration  of  T.  GeganiuS' 
and  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  terribly  affli&ed  by  a  fa¬ 
mine,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  negleft  of  ploughing 
and  (owing  during  the  late  troubles  ;  for  the  fedition 
had  happened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  fow- 
ing-time,  and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till 
juft  before  the  winter  folftice.  The  fenate  difpatched  A  famine 
agents  into  Hetruria,  Campania,  the  country  of  the  in  *he  city.* 
Volfci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Thofe  who 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempeft  which  retarded 
their  arrival  at  Syracufe  ;  where  they  were  confl  rained 
to  pafs  the  winter.  At  Cumae,  the  tyrant  Ariftode- 
mus  feized  the  money  brought  by  the  commiffaries  ; 
and  they  themfelves  with  difficulty  faved  their  lives  by 
flight.  The  Volfci,  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fuccour 
the  Romans,  would  have  marched  againft  them,  if  a 
fudden  and  moft  definitive  pcftilence  had  not  defeated 
their  purpofe.  In  Hetruria  alone  the  Roman  commiffa¬ 
ries  met  with  fuccefs.  They  fent  a  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ty  of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  barks  :  but  this  was 
in  a  fliort  time  confumed,  and  the  mifery  became  excef- 
five  :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any  thing  they 
could  get ;  and  nature  in  fo  great  extremity  loathed  no- 
Ihing.  _  _  .93 

During  this  diftrefs  a  deputation  came  from  Velitrae  A  colony 
a  Volfcian  city,  where  the  Romans  had  formerly  plant- [fnt  t0 
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eel  a '  colony,  reprefenting  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
'  its  inhabitants  had  been  fwept  away  by  a  plague, 
and  praying  the  Romans  to  fend  a  new  colony  to 
re -people  it.  The  confcript  fathers  without  much  hefi- 
tation  granted  the  requeft,  preffed  the  departure  of  the 
colony,  and  without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  con¬ 
duct  it. 

The  people  at  firft  were  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
propofal,  as  it  gave  them  a  profpe£t  of  relief  in  their 
hunger :  but  when  they  refie£ted  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litrae,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  (till 
infedted  ;  and  this  apprehenfion  became  fo  univerfal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  confent  to  go  thither.  Ne- 
verthelefs  the  fenate  at  length  publifhed  a  decree  that  all 
the  citizens  (hould  draw  lots  )  and  that  thofe  to  whofe 
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lot  it  fell  to  be  of  the  colony  {hould  inftantly  march  for 
Velitrse,  or  fuffer  the  fevereft  puniftiments  for  their  dif- 
obedience  :  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people  comply  ; 
and  the  fathers,  a  few  days  after,  fent  away  a  fecond 
colony  to  Norba,  a  confiderable  city  of  Latium.  But 
the  patricians  were  difappointed  as  to  the  benefit  they 
expelled  from  thefe  meafures.  The  plebeians  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  prefled  by  hunger 
and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  fenate.  At 
firft  they  affembled  in  fmall  companies  to  vent  their 
wrath  in  abufive  complaints  \  and  at  length,  in  one  great 
body,  rulhed  all  together  into  the  forum,  calling  out  up¬ 
on  their  tribunes  for  fuccour. 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  bufinefs  io  heighten  the 
general  difeontent.  Having  convened  the  people,  Spu- 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed 
moft  bitterly  againft  the  fenate  )  and  when  he  had  end¬ 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  fpeak  freely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  fedition, 
and  now  sediles.  Thefe  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguifti  the  fire,  added  frefti  fuel  to  it :  And  the  more 
to  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enumerated 
all  the  paft  infults  which  the  people  had  fuffered  from 
the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue  with  loudly 
threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  wrould  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice,  he  wTould  foon  oblige  thofe  men  who  had  caufed 
the  prefent  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for  it  *?  after  which 
the  affembly  was  difmifled. 

The  next  day,  the  confuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  fome  very  mifehievous  event,  thought  it  advi- 
fable  to  convene  the  fenators,  that  they  might  confider 
of  the  belt  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa¬ 
thers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em¬ 
ploying  foft  words  and  fair  promifes  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  moft  turbulent.  But  Appius’s  advice  prevail¬ 
ed  :  which  was,  that  the  confuls  (hould  call  the  people 
together,  aflure  them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miferies  they  fuffered,  and  promife,  on 
the  part  of  the  fenate,  all  poflible  care  to  provide  for 
their  neceftities  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  (hould  reprove 
the  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  fevereft  punifhments  if  they  did  not  amend  their 
behaviour. 

When  the  confuls,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day, 
having  affembled  the  people,  would  have  fignified  to 
them  the  difpofition  and  intention  of  the  fenate,  they 
Vit re  interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A  difpute  enfued, 


in  which  no  order  or  decency  was  obferved  on  either  Rome, 
fide.  Several  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  v'*“J 

great  vociferation,  no  one  could  be  well  underftood 
by  the  audience.  The  confuls  judged,  that  being  the 
fuperior  magiftrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  af- 
femblies  of  the  citizens.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was 
pretended,  that  the  affemblies  of  the  people  were  the 
province  of  the  tribunes,  as  the  fenate  was  that  of  the 
confuls. 

The  difpute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come  to  blows  \  when  Brutus  having  put  fome  que- 
ftions  to  the  confuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.  Next  day  The  pow* 
he  propofed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  perfon of  tlie 
whatever  (hould  interrupt  a  tribune  when  fpeaking  inpe°I>iein’' 
an  affembly  of  the  people  ;  by  which  means  the  influ-  CreS  eS* 
ence  and  power  of  the  popular  party  was  confiderably 
increafed,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  confuls  and  patricians.  An  opportunity 
foon  offered  for  both  parties  to  try  their  ftrength.  A 
great  fleet  of  (hips  laden  with  corn  from  Sicily,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  reft  purchafed  by 
the  fenate  with  the  public  money,  raifed  their  fpirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  refentment,  by  infilling 
that  it  (hould  not  be  diftributed  till  the  grievances  of  the 
fenate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  fummoned 
him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence  that  he 
afpired  at  the  fovereignty.  96 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  perfons  were  Coriolanus 
filled  with  the  greateft  expectations,  and  a  vaft  concourfe 
from  the  adjacent  country  affembled  and  filled'  up  the 
forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that  merited  bet¬ 
ter  fortune.  His  graceful  perfon,  his  perfuafive  elo¬ 
quence,  the  cries  of  thofe  whom  he  had  faved  from  the 
enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent.  But  being  con¬ 
founded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not  expeCl,  of 
having  embezzled  the  plunder  of  Antium,  the  tribunes 
immediately  took  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  fentence  againft  their  braveft  defender  (truck 
the  whole  body  of  the  fenate  with  forrow,  confter nation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midft  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  feemed  an  unconcerned  fpeClator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
moft  refpeClable  fenators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lading  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Veturia.  Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to 
their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers  or  fortune, 
to  take  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great  power 
among  the  Volfcians,  who  took  him  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  ^ 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  VolfciHe  leaves 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome  }  the  city, 
and  for  this  purpofe  Tullus  fent  many  of  his  citizens  thi-  F’1”* . 
ther,  in  order  to  fee  fome  games  at  that  time  celebrat-*  6  °  C1* 
ing ;  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  fenate  private  infor¬ 
mation,  that  the  ftrangers  had  dangerous  intentions  of 
burning  the  city.  This  had  the  defired  effedl  5  the  fe¬ 
nate  iffued  an  order  that  all  ftrangers,  whoever  they 
were,  (hould  depart  from  Rome  before  funfejt.  This 
order  Tullus  reprefented  to  his  countrymen  as  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embaffy  to  Rome, 
complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding  back  all  the 
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territories  belonging  to  the  Volfcians,  of  which  they  had 
been  violently  difpoffeffed  \  declaring  war  in  cafe  of  a 
refufal :  but  this  meffage  was  treated  by  the  fenate  with 
contempt. 

Gains  great  War  being  thus  declared  on  both  Tides,  Coriolanus 
advantages  and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  the  Volfcians :  and 
accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging 
and  laying  wade  all  fuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  ple¬ 
beians,  but  letting  thofe  of  the  fenators  remain  un¬ 
touched.  In  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  very 
flowly  at  Rome  \  the  two  confuls,  who  were  re-ele£led 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  Ikilled  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  be 
their  fuperior  in  the  field.  The  allies  alfo  (bowed  their 
fears,  and  (lowly  brought  in  their  fuccours;  fo  that 
Coriolanus  continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  expedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  fo  famous  for  his  vi&ories,  that  the  Volfci 
left  their  towns  defencelefs  to  follow  him  into  the  field. 
The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague’s  army  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  himfelf  unoppofed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
99  of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  invefted  the  city  of 
Inverts  the  Rome  itfelf,  fully  refolvcd  to  befiege  it.  It  was  then 
Cltf’  that  the  fenate  and  the  people  unanimoufly  agreed  to 
fend  deputies  to  him,  with  propofals  of  reftoration,  in 
cafe  he  fliould  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
their  propofals  at  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and, 
with  the  (lernnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 
refufed  their  offers. 

Another  embaffy  was  now  fent  forth,  conjuring  him 
not  to  exaft  from  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be¬ 
came  Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  dill  per- 
fifted  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finiffi  their  deliberations.  In  this 
exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation  dill 
more  folemn  than  either  of  the  former,  compofed  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  prieds,  and  the  augurs.  Thefe,  cloathed 
in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and  mourn¬ 
ful  deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  entered  the 
camp  of  the  conqueror  :  but  all  in  vain,  they  found  him 
fevere  and  inflexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  ineffeflually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lod.  Their 
temples  were  filled  with  old  men,  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  prodrate  at  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  anguifh  and  lamentation,  nothing 
to  be  feen  but  feenes  of  affright  and  didrefs.  At  length 
it  was  fuggeded  to  them,  that  what  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  interceffion  of  the  fenate  or  the  adjuration 
of  the  prieds,  might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This  depu¬ 
tation  feemed  to  be  relifhed  by  all  ;  and  even  the  fenate 
itfelf  gave  it  the  fanCtion  of  their  authority.  Veturia, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  at  fird  made  fome  hefitation 
to  undertake  fo  pious  a  work  :  however,  (lie  at  lad  un¬ 
dertook  the  embaffy,  and  fet  forward  from  the  city,  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children.  Corio¬ 
lanus,  who  at  a  didance,  difeovered  this  mournful  train 
of  females,  was  refolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witnefs  of  his  refo- 
lution  \  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  number, -lie  indanily  came  down  from 
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his  tribunal  to  meet  and  embrace  them.  At  fird,  the  Rome, 
women’s  tears  and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of 
words  ;  and  the  rough  foldier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  (haring  in  tlieir  didrefs.  Co¬ 
riolanus  now  feemed  much  agitated  by  contending  paf- 
fions  j  while  his  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  (econded 
her  words  by  the  mod  perluafive  eloquence,  her  tears ; 
his  wife  and  children  hung  round  him,  intreating  for 
protedion  and  pity  ;  while  the  fair  train,  her  compa¬ 
nions,  added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own 
and  their  country’s  didrefs.  Coriolanus  for  a  moment 
was  filent,  feeling  the  drong  conflict  between  honour 
and  inclination  :  at  length,  as  if  rouzed  from  his  dream, 
he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  “  O  my  mother,  thou  had  faved 
Rome,  but  lod  thy  fon.”  He  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers  that 
the  city  was  too  ffrong  to  be  taken.  Tullus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remifs  in  aggravating  the 
lenity  of  his  conduCt  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  I0* 
return,  Coriolanus  was  flain  in  an  infurreftion  of  the 
people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  and  t^e  y0ltci, 
ineffectual  repentance. 

The  year  following,  the  two  confuls  of  the  former 
year,  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes 
to  appear  before  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law,  which 
had  been  propofed  fome  time  before,  for  equally  divid-  fturbance?. 
ing  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  the  objeCt  invariably  purfued,  and  they  were 
accufed  of  having  made  unjudifiable  delays  in  putting 
it  off. 

It  feems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  con¬ 
fuls,  therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till  at 
length  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  diClator  \  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cincinna¬ 
ti,  a  man  who  had  for  fome  time  given  up  all  views  of 
ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  fenate  found  him  holding  the  plough,  and 
dreffed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  hufbandman. 

He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addreffes  of 
ceremony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought  him  \ 
and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fenate’s  pleafure,  he  te« 
ffified  rather  a  concern  that  his  aid  (hould  be  wanted. 
However,  he  departed  for  the  city,  where  both  parties 
were  ftrongly  inflamed  againff  each  other :  but  he  was 
refolved  to  fide  with  neither  ;  only,  by  a  drift  attention 
to  the  interefls  of  his  country,  indead  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  faftion,  to  obtain  the  efteem  of  all. 

Thus,  by  threats  and  well-timed  fubmiffion,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  for  a  time, 
and  carried  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
whenever  they  refufed  to  enlid ;  and  their  greateft  en-  io^ 
courager  whenever  their  fubmiflion  deferved  it.  Thus,  Quelled  by 
having  reflored  that  tranquillity  to  the  people  which  heGincinna~ 
fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he  again  gave  up  the  fplendorstuS' 
of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relifli  in  his  little 
farm. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  long  retired  from  his  office  when 
a  freffi  exigence  of  the  (late  once  more  required  his  nf- 
fiflance.  The  iEqui  and  the  Volfci,  who,  though  Hill 
worfted,  dill  were  for  renewing  the  war,  made  new  in¬ 
roads  into  the  territories  of  Rome.  Miniitius,  one  of  ' 
the  confuls  who,fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  them  i  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  rather  more 
S  2  afraid 
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Rome,  afraid  of  being  conquered  than  defirous  of  vi&ory,  his 
v  1  ~  ' v army  was  driven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains, 
wholes  from  which,  except  through  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
a  cor.fular  egrefs.  This,  however,  the  Aiqui  had  the  precaution 
army  trom  to  fortify  }  by  wffiich  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hemmed 
deftiudhon  {n  on  eVery  fide,  that  nothing  remained  but  fnbmiftion 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  getting  away  privately 
through  the  enemy’s  camp,  were  the  firft  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  difafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  The  fenate  at  firft  thought  of  the  other 
conful ;  but  not  having  fufficient  experience  of  his  abi¬ 
lities,  they  unanimoufly  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin- 
natus,  and  refolved  to  make  him  di&ator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  perfon  on  whom  Rome  could  now  place  her 
whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  mefifen- 
gers  of  the  fenate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerful  induftry.  He  was  at  firft  aftoniftied  at  the  en- 
figns  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  inveft  him ;  but  ftill  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  fenate,  who  came  out  to  meet  him. 
A  dignity  fo  unlooked  for,  however,  had  no  effeCl 
upon  the  fimplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners  ; 
and  being  now  pofleffed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  he  chofe  a 
poor  man  named  Tarquitius ,  one  who,  like  himfelf, 
defpifed  riches  when  they  led  to  difhonour.  Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  dictator  put  on  a  ferene  look, 
and  intreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  before  funfet  to  the  Campus  Martius  (the  place 
where  the  levies  were  made)  with  necefiary  arms,  and 
provifions  for  five  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thefe  }  and,  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition, 
he  arrived  before  day  -within  fight  of  the  enemy.  Up¬ 
on  his  approach,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  raife  a  loud 
ffiout,  to  apprize  the  conful’s  army  of  the  relief  that 
was  at  hand.  The  iEqui  -were  not  a  little  amazed 
when  they  faw  themfelves  between  two  enemies  ;  but 
ftill  more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  and  inclofing  them  as  they  had  inclofed  the  con- 
v  fuL  To  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  enfued  ;  but 
the  ALqui,  being  attacked  on  both  fides,  and  unable  to 
refift  or  fly,  begged  a  ceflation  of  arms.  They  offered 
the  dictator  his  own  terms :  he  gave  them  their  lives  ; 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude,  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpcars  fet  upright,  and  ano¬ 
ther  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which 
the  vanquifhed  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and  ge¬ 
nerals  he  made  prifoners  of  war,  being  referved  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  foldiers,  without  re¬ 
ferring  any  part  for  himfelf,  or  permitting  thofe  of  the 
delivered  army  to  have  a  (hare.  Thus,  having  refeued 
a  Roman  army  from  inevitable  deftruCtion,  having  de¬ 
feated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  ftill  more,  having  refufed  any  part  of 
the  fpoil,  he  refigned  his  diCtatorffiip,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  it  but  14  days.  The  fenate  would  have  enriched 
him  ;  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  choofing  to  retire 
once  more  to  his  faimand  his  cottage,  content  with  tem¬ 
perance  and  fame. 

But  this  repofe  from  foreign  invafion  did  not  leffen 
the  tumults  of  the  city  wiUwjn  The  claj&oprs  for  the 


Agrarian  law  ftill  continued,  and  ftill  more  fiercely,  Rome, 
when  Sicinios  Lfentatus,  a  plebeian,  advanced  in  years,  1 ~  f 
but  of  an  admirable  perfon  and  military  deportment,  BraJery  of 
came  forward,  to  enumerate  his  hardfhips  and  his  me-  Sicinius 
rits.  This  old  foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolling  the  Deatatus. 
various  merits  of  his  youth  ;  but  indeed  his  achieve¬ 
ments  fupported  oftentation.  He  had  ferved  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  wars  40  years  ;  he  had  been  an  officer  30, 
firft  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tribune  :  he  had  fought 
I  20  battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  Angle  arm, 
he  had  faved  a  multitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained  14  ci¬ 
vic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  befides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  fpears,  and  23  horfe-trap- 
pings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  Angle 
combat :  moreover,  lie  had  received  45  wounds,  all  be¬ 
fore,  and  none  behind.  Thefe  were  his  honours  :  yet, 
notwithftanding  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
ffiare  of  thofe  lands  which  -were  won  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
tempt  y  while  others  were  pofleffed  of  thofe  very  terri¬ 
tories  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
deferve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  con-  Jo6 
queft.  A  cafe  of  fo  much  hardfliip  had  a  ftrong  effeCt  Violent  di- 
upon  the  multitude  \  they  unanimoufly  demanded  that  fturbances. 
the  law  might  be  paffed,  and  that  fuch  merit  ffiould  not 
go  unrewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena- 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againft  it  \  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  When  reafon, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard,  paffion,  as  ufual, 
fucceeded  ;  and  the  young  patricians,  running  furioufly 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  ballotting  urns,  and  difper- 
fed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For  this 
they  were  fome  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes ;  but 
their  refolution,  neverthelefs,  for  the  piefent,  put  off  the 
Agrarian  law. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  for  near  60 
years  been  fluctuating  between  the  contending  orders 
that  compofed  it,  till  at  length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary, 
were  willing  to  refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  claims.  The  citizens,  now,  therefore, 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
cifions  of  their  magiftrates,  and  wifhed  to  be  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  knowm  might  JOy 
prevent  w7rongs  as  well  as  puniffi  them.  In  this  both  Ambafia- 
tke  fenate  and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that dors  fent  to 
fuch  laws  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo  ^ 

long  had  harafled  the  ftate.  It  was  thereupon  agreed,  imsfrom 
that  ambafladors  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Greek  cities  in  thence. 
Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  fuch  law7s  from 
thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  moft  eqitable 
and  ufeful.  For  this  purpofe,  three  fenators,  Pofthu- 
mius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon,  and 
galleys  affigned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  people.  While  they  were  upon  this 
commiffion  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated  the 
city  at  home,  and  fupplied  the  interval  of  their  abfence 
with  other  anxiety  than  that  of  wiffies  for  their  return. 

In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the  ambafladors 
returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws,  collected  from 
the  moft  civilized  ftates  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more  be¬ 
ing  added,  made  that  celebrated  code  called  the  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables ,  many  fragments  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  ,o8 

The  ambaffafars  were  no  fooner  returned,  than  the  Decemviri 
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Rome,  tribunes  required  that  a  body  of  men  fhould  be  chofen 
— v  ri 1  to  digeft  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to  give 
weight  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  debates 
whether  this  choice  fhould  not  be  partly  made  from 
the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  laft  agreed 
that  io  of  the  principal  fenators  fhould  be  e3e£ted, 
whofe  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  fhould  be  equal  to 
that  of  kings  and  confuls,  and  that  without  any  ap¬ 
peal.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Appius  and  Genutius, 
who  had  been  elected  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year  j 
Pofthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambal- 
fadors ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  confuls  \  with 
Julius  Veturius,  and  Horatius,  fenators  of  the  firft  con- 
fid  eration. 

The  decemviri  being  nowinvefted  with  abfolute  power, 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  and  that 
each  fhould  difpenfe  juftice  for  a  day. 

Thefe  magiftrates,  for  the  firft  year,  wrought  with 
extreme  application  \  and  their  work  being  finilhed,  it 
was  expefled  that  they  would  be  contented  to  give 
up  their  offices ,  but  having  known  the  charms  of 
power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  refjgn  it  :  they 
therefore  pretended  that  fome  laws  were  yet  wanting 
to  complete  their  defign,  and  intreated  the  fenate  for 
a  continuance  of  their  offices  my  to  which  that  body  af- 
fented. 

But  they  foon  threw  off  the  mafk  of  moderation  ; 
and,  regardlefs  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  fenate  or 
the  people,  refolved  to  continue  themfelves,  againft  all 
order,  in  the  decemvirate.  A  condu£f  fo  notorious  pro¬ 
duced  difeontents  ;  and  tliefe  were  as  fure  to  produce 
freffi  a£fs  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  almoft  a 
defert,  with  refpeft  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lofe  $ 
and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  only  difeontinued, 
when  they  wanted  freffi  obje£ls  to  exercife  it  upon.  In 
this  ftate  of  flavery,  profeription,  and  mutual  diftruft, 
not  one  citizen  was  four.d  to  ftrike  for  his  country’s  free¬ 
dom  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  rule  without  controul, 
being  conftantly  guarded,  not  with  their  li&ors  alone, 
but  a  numerous  crowd  of  dependents,  clients,  and  even 
patricians,  whom  their  vices  had  confederated  round 
them. 

In  this  gloomy  fituation  of  the  ftate,  the  ALqui  and 
Volfci,  thofe  conftant  enemies  of  the  Romans,  undertook 
their  incurfions,  refolved  to  profit  by  the  inteftine  divi- 
fions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  io  miles 
of  Rome. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided  their  ar¬ 
my  into  three  parts  }  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap¬ 
pius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe  $  the  other  two 
were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one 
againft  the  Aiqui,  and  the.  other  againft  the  Sabines. 
The  Roman  foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  pu- 
nifhing  the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  vanquifhed  in  the  field.  They  put  it 
in  practice  upon  this  occafion,  and  ffiamefully  aban¬ 
doned  their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  vidlory  more  joyfully  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat  :  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men :  fome  demanded  that  they 
fhould  be  depofed  ;  others  cried  out  for  a  di£iator  to 
lead  the  troops  to  conqueft  :  but  among  the  reft,  old 
Sicinius  Dentatus  the  tribune  fpoke  his  fentiments 
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with  his  ufual  opennefs  j  and  treating  the  generals  Rome, 
with  contempt,  fhowed  all  the  faults  of  their  difeipline  J 

in  the  camp,  and  of  their  conduct  in  the  field.  Appius, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remifs  in  obferving  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  In  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do¬ 
ing  him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le¬ 
gate  was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence 
due  to  the  priefthood.  Dentatus,  no  way  fufpefting  jviurd£r  0f 
his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he  Sicinius 
was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  refpeft.  But  Dentatus. 
the  generals  foon  found  means  of  indulging  their  de¬ 
fire  of  revenge.  Pie  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  ioo 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  allured  the  com¬ 
manders  that  their  prefent  fituation  was  wrong.  The 
foldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  attendants, 
were  affaffins  j  "wretches  who  had  long  been  minifters  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  thofe  apprehenfions 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman  A- 
chilles,  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire.  With  thefe  de- 
figns,  they  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo- 
fom  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  fet  up¬ 
on  him  from  behind.  Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei¬ 
ved  the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to 
fell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  \  he  therefore  put  his 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelf  againft  thofe  who 
preffed  moft  clofely.  Though  now  grown  old,  he  had 
ftiil  the  remains  of  his  former  valour,  and  killed  no  lefs 
than  1 5  of  the  affailants,  and  wounded  30.  The  affaffins 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  liis  amazing  bravery,  ftiower- 
ed  in  their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  diflance  j  all  which 
he  received  in  his  fhield  with  undaunted  refolution. 

The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma¬ 
naged  for  fome  time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  at  length 
his  affailants  bethought  themfelves  of  afeending  the 
rock  againft  which  he  flood,  and  thus  poured  down 
ftones  upon  him  from  above.  This  fucceeded  5  the  old 
foldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having 
ftiown  by  his  death  that  he  owed  it  to  his  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  fo  many 
times  victorious.  The  decemviri  pretended  to  join  in 
the  general  forrow  for  fo  brave  a  man,  and  decreed 
him  a  funeral,  with  the  firft  military  honours :  but  the 
greatnefs  of  their  apparent  diftrefs,  compared  with  their 
known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftiil  more  deteftable 
to  the  people. 

But  a  tran faction  ftiil  more  atrocious  than  the  former  V3 
ferved  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  a  refolution  to  break ftory^f 
all  meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reftore  freedom.  Virgiaia, 
Appius,  who  ftiil  remained  at  Rome,  fitting  one  day  on 
his  tribunal  to  difpenfe  juftice,  faw  a  maiden  of  exquifite 
beauty,  and  aged  about  15,  paffing  to  one  of  the  public 
fchools,  attended  by  a  matron  her  nurfe.  Conceiving  a 
violent  paffion  for  her,  he  refolved  to  obtain  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  defire,  whatever  fhould  be  the  confequence, 
and  found  means  to  inform  himfelf  of  her  name  and  fa¬ 
mily.  Her  name  was  Virginia ,  the  daughter  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  in  the  field  5  and 
flie  had  been  contra&ed  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  had  agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of 
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the  prefent  campaign.  Appius,  at  fir  ft,  refolved  to  break 
this  match,  and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf :  but  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  the  plebeians  *,  and  he  could  not  infringe 
thefe,  as  he  was  the  ena£ter  of  them.  Nothing  there¬ 
fore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment )  which,  as  he 
was  long  ufed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  paflions,  he  refol¬ 
ved  to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  her  nurfe,  he  had  recourfe  to  another  expedi¬ 
ent,  ftill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon  one  Claudius, 
who  had  long  been  the  minifter  of  his  pleafures,  to  afTert 
the  beautiful  maid  was  his  Have,  and  to  refer  the  caufe 
to  his  tribunal  for  decifion.  Claudius  behaved  exadtly 
according  to  his  inftru&ions  )  for  entering  into  the  fchool, 
where  Virginia  was  playing  among  her  female  compan¬ 
ions,  he  feized  upon  her  as  his  property,  and  was  going 
to  drag  her  away  by  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
people  drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length,  after 
the  firft  heat  of  oppofition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping 
virgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plaufibly  ex- 
pofed  his  pretenfions.  He  afterted,  that  fhe  was  born  in 
his  houfe,  of  a  female  flave,  who  fold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  lie  had  feveral 
credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  ; 
but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was  but  rea- 
fonable  the  flave  lhould  be  delivered  into  his  cuftody, 
being  her  proper  mafler.  Appius  feemed  to  be  (truck 
with  the  juftice  of  his  claims.  He  obferved,  that  if  the 
reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefent,  he  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  maiden  for  fome 
time  }  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  to  detain  her  from  her  mafter.  He  therefore  ad¬ 
judged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his  (lave,  to  be  kept  by  him 
till  Virginius  fhould  be  able  to  prove  his  paternity.  This 
fentence  wTas  received  with  loud  clamours  and  reproaches 
by  the  multitude  :  the  women,  in  particular,  came  round 
Virginia,  as  if  willing  to  protedl  her  from  the  judge’s 
fury  $  while  Icilius,  her  lover,  boldly  oppofed  the  decree, 
and  obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  decemvir.  All  things  now  threatened  an  open  in- 
furre 61ion  •,  when  Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thought 
proper  to  fufpend  his  judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  who  was  then  about  11  miles  from  Rome,  with 
the  army.  The  day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial  5 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Appius  fent  letters  to  the  gene¬ 
rals  to  confine  Virginius,  as  his  arrival  in  town  might 
only  ferve  to  kindle  fedition  among  the  people.  Thefe 
letters,  however,  were  intercepted  by  the  centurion’s 
friends,  who  fent  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  defign 
laid  againft  the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  Virginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a 
near  relation,  got  permiflion  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew 
to  Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal, 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weeping 
daughter  by  the  hand,  both  habited  in  the  deepeft  mourn¬ 
ing.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  was  alfo  there,  and  began 
by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  fpoke  in  turn  : 
he  reprefen  ted  that  his  wife  had  many  children  ;  that 
fhe  had  been  feen  pregnant  by  numbers  j  that,  if  he  had 
intentions  of  adopting  a  fuppofititious  child,  he  Would 
have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  girl  *?  that  it  vras 
notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  herfelf  fuckled  her 
own  child  \  and  that  it  was  furprifing  fu»ch  a  claim 
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fhould  be  now  revived,  after  a  1 5  years  difcontinuance.  Rcnie. 
While  the  father  fpoke  this  with  a  flern  air,  Virginia 
flood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks  of  perfuafive  inno¬ 
cence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remonftrances.  The  peo¬ 
ple  feemed  entirely  fatisfied  of  the  jiardftiip  of  his  cafe, 
till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  faid  might  have  dangerous 
effedls  upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him,  under  a 
pretence^of  being  fufficiently  inftrudfed  in  the  merits  of 
the  caufe,  and  finally  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  order¬ 
ing  the  liflors  to  carry  her  off.  The  li&ors,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  foon  drove  off  the  throng  that  prelfed 
round  the  tribunal  \  and  now  they  feized  upon  Virginia, 
and  were  delivering  her  up  into  the  hands  of  Claudius, 
when  Virginius,  who  found  that  all  was  over,  feemed 
to  acquiefce  in  the  fentence.  He  therefore  mildly  intreat- 
ed  Appius  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  laft  farewell  of  one 
whom  he  had  long  confidered  as  his  child  \  and  fo  fatif- 
fied,  he  would  return  to  his  duty  with  frefh  alacrity. 

With  this  the  decemvir  complied,  but  upon  condition 
that  their  endearments  fhould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  Vir¬ 
ginius,  with  the  moft  poignant  anguifh,  took  his  almoft 
expiring  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  a  while  fupported  her 
head  upon  his  bread,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rol¬ 
led  down  her  lovely  vifage  ;  and  happening  to  be  near 
the  ftiops  that  furrounded  the  forum,  he  fnatched  up  a 
knife  that  lay  on  the  fhambles,  and  buried  the  weapon 
in  her  breaft  \  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  daughter,  “  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods.” 

Thus  faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  definition  to  whomfoever  fhould  oppofe 
him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  ftrike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  fpread  a  like  flame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all  that 
was  done,  ftill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand. 

He  afked  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for 
having  committed  fo  rafti  an  ation,  but  aferibed  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  neceftity  of  the  times.  The  army,  already 
predifpofed,  immediately  with  fhouts  echoed  their  appro¬ 
bation  *,  and  decamping,  left  their  generals  behind,  to 
take  their  ftation  once  more  upon  Mount  Aventine, 
whither  they  had  retired  about  40  years  before.  The 
other  army,  which  had  been  to  oppofe  the  Sabines,  feem¬ 
ed  to  feci  a  like  refentment,  and  came  over  in  large  par¬ 
ties  to  join  them.  1I4 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  The  deccm- 
the  disturbances  in  the  city  \  but  finding  the  tumult  in-virale 
Capable  of  controul,  and  perceiving  that  his  mortal  ene-^e<*‘ 
mies,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  the  moft  ative  in  op¬ 
pofition,  at  firft  attempted  to  find  fafety  by  flight  *,  ne- 
verthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  who  vras  one 
of  his  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  afiemble  the  fenate, 
and  urged  the  punifhment  of  all  deferters.  The  fenate, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief  he  fought 
for  *,  they  forefaw  the  dangers  and  miferies  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  incenfed  army  ; 
they  therefore  difpatched  meffengers  to  them,  offering 
to  reftore  their  foimer  mode  of  government.  To  this 
propofal  all  the  people  joyfully  affented,  and  the  army 
gladly  obeyed.  Appius,  and  Oppius  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in  prifon.  The 
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other  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary  exile;  and 
Claudius,  the  pretended  mafter  of  Virginia,  was  driven 
out  after  them. 

•  The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent  :  they  propo- 
fed  two  laws ;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry 
with  patricians  ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  confulfhip  alfo.  The  fenators  received 
thefe  propofals  with  indignation,  and  feemed  refolved  to 
undergo  the  utmoft  extremities  rather  than  fubmit  to 
enaCt  them.  However,  finding  their  refiftance  only  in- 
creafe  the  commotions  of  the  ftate,  they  at  laft  confent- 
ed  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  intermarriages,  hoping 
that  this  conceffion  would  fatisfy  the  people.  But  they 
were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very  fhort  time  :  for,  re¬ 
turning  to  their  old  cuftom  of  refufmg  to  enlift  upon 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  confuls  were  forced  to 
hold  a  private  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  fenate  ; 
where,  after  many  debates,  Claudius  propofed  an  expe¬ 
dient  as  the  mod;  probable  means  of  fatisfying  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  This  was,  to  create  fix 
or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of  confuls,  whereof  one 
half  at  lead  fhould  be  patricians.  This  projeCt  w7as  ea¬ 
gerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet  fo  fickle  were  the 
multitude,  that  though  many  of  the  plebeians  flood,  the 
choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patricians  who  offered  them 
felves  as  candidates.  Thefe  new  magiflrates  were  call¬ 
ed  military  tribunes  ;  they  were  at  firft  but  three,  after¬ 
wards  they  were  increafed  to  four,  and  at  length  to  fix. 
They  had  the  power  and  enfigns  of  confuls  ;  yet  that 
power  being  divided  among  a  number,  each  fingly  was 
of  lefs  authority.  Phe  fird  that  w7ere  chofen  only  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  about  three  months,  the  augurs  hav¬ 
ing  found  fomething  amifs  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
.  election. 

The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the  confuls  once 
more  came  into  office  ;  and,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  bufinefs  which  they  were  obliged  to  fudain,  a 
new  office  w7as  ereCted,  namely,  that  of  cenforsy  to  be 
chofen  every  fifth  year.  Their  bufinefs  w^as  to  take  an 
edimate  of  the  number  and  edaies  of  the  people,  and  to 
didnbute  them  into  their  proper  claffes  ;  to  infpeCt  into 
the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  to  de¬ 
grade  fenators  for  mifconduCt  ;  to  difmount  knights  ; 
and  to  turn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes  into  an  in¬ 
ferior,  in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  fird  cenfors 
were  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  both  patricians ;  and 
from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for  near 
100  years. 

This  new  creation  ferved  to  redore  peace  for  fome 
time  among  the  orders  ;  and  the  triumph  gained  over 
' tlle  Volfcians,  by  Geganius  the  conful,  added  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  Satisfaction  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  continuance  : 
for,  fome  time  after,  a  famine  preffmg  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  ufual  complaints  againd  the  rich  wrere  renew¬ 
ed  ;  and  thefe,  as  before,  proving  ineffectual,  produced 
new7  feditions.  Ihe  confuls  were  accufed  of  negleCt  in 
not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn  :  they,  how¬ 
ever,  difregarded  the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  content 
-with  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  fupply  the 
preffmg  neceffities.  But  though  they  did  all  that  could 
be  expeCled  from  aCtive  magidrates,  in  providing  and 
didributing  provifionsto  the  poor  5  yet  Spurius  Madias, 
a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all  the  corn  of  Tuf- 
cany,  by  far  outfhone  them  in  liberality.  This  dema- 
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gogue,  inflamed  with  a  fecret  defire  of  becoming  power¬ 
ful  by  the  cententions  in  the  date,  didributed  corn  in  *  — 
great  quantities  among  the  poorer  fort  each  day,  till  his 
houfe  became  the  afylum  of  all  fuch  as  wifiied  to  ex¬ 
change  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  dependence. 

When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient  number  of  parti¬ 
sans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of  arms  to  be  brought 
into  his  houfe  by  night,  and  formed  a  confpiracy,  by 
which  he  was  to  obtain  the  command,  while  fome  of 
the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt, 
w7ere  to  aCt  under  him,  in  feizing  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  Minucius  foon  difeovered  the  plot ;  and 
informing  the  fenate  thereof,  they  immediately  formed 
the  refolution  of  creating  a  dictator,  who  fhould  have 
the  power  of  quelling  the  confpiracy  without  appealing 
to  the  people.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  now  80  years 
old,  was  chofen  once  more  to  refeue  his  country  from 
impending  danger.  He  began  by  fummoning  Maelius 
to  appear  ;  who  refufed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala, 
his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  to  force  him  ;  who,  meeting 
him  in  the  forum,  and  preffmg  Maelius  to  follow  him  to 
the  dictator’s  tribunal,  upon  his  refufal  Ahala  killed  killed, 
him  upon  the  fpot.  The  dictator  applauded  the  refolu¬ 
tion  of  his  officer,  and  commanded  the  confpirator’s 
goods  to  be  fold,  and  his  houfe  to  be  demolifhed,  diftri- 
Suting  his  ftores  among  the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Maelius*,  and,  in  order  to  punifh  the  fe¬ 
nate,  at  the  next  eleCtion,  inftead  of  confuls,  infifted 
upon  reftoring  their  military  tribunes.  With  this  the 
fenate  were  obliged  to  comply.  The  next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  confuls  were  chofen.  I2Q 

The  Veientes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome;  The  de- 
they  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  its  internal  ftru&ion 
diftreffes  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat-  ?f.Vj11  re" 
ened  its  ambaffadors,  fent  to  complain  of  thefe  injuries/0'0  * 
wfith  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extremely  for¬ 
midable,  and  had  cut  off  almoft  all  the  Fabian  family; 
who,  to  the  number  of  306  perfons,  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  againft  their  incur- 
fions.  It  feemed  now  therefore  determined,  that  the 
city  of  Veii,  whatever  it  fhould  coft,  was  to  fall;  and 
the  Romans  accordingly  fat  regularly  down  before  it, 
prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refiftance.  The 
ffrength  of  the  place,  or  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  befie- 
gers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  of  the  fiege, 
which  lafted  for  10  years  ;  during  which  time  the  army 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  fkins  of  beafts,  and  in  fummer  dri¬ 
ving  on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
fuccefs,  and  many  w*ere  the  commanders  that  directed 
the  fiege  :  fometimes  all  the  befiegers  wrorks  were  de¬ 
ft  royed,  and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  Tallies  from 
the  town  ;  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  Veians,  w7ho  attempted  to  bring  affiftance  from 
without.  A  fiege  fo  bloody  feemed  to  threaten  de¬ 
population  to  Rome  itfelf,  by  draining  its  forces  con¬ 
tinually  away  ;  fo  that  a  law  was  obliged  to  be  made 
for  all  l  he  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  fol- 
diers  who  were  flain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  wfith 
greater  vigour,  Furius  Camillus  was  created  diftator, 
and  to  him  was  intruded  the  foie  power  of  managing 
the  long  protracted  w7ar.  Camillus,  who,  without  in* 
trigue  or  any  felicitation  had  raifed  himfeif  to  the  firft 
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eminence  in  the  flate,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen- 
fors  fome  time  before,  and  was  confidered  a*  the  head 
of  that  office ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a  military  tri¬ 
bune,  and  had  in  this  poll  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  and  abilities 
in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  mod  worthy 
to  ferve  his  country  on  this  preffing  occafion.  Upon 
his  appointment,  numbers  of  the  people  flocked  to  his 
ftandard,  confident  of  fuccefs  under  fo  experienced  a 
commander.  Confcious,  however,  that  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  city  by  florm,  he  fecretly  wrought  a  mine 
into  it  with  vaft  labour,  which  opened  into  the  midd  of 
the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  fuccefs,  and  finding  the  city 
incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the  fenate,  defiring  that 
all  who  chofe  to  (hare  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  ffiould  im¬ 
mediately  repair  to  the  army.  1  hen  giving  his  men 
diredfions  how  to  enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  in- 
dantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and 
I2I  condernation  of  the  befieged,  who,  but  a  moment  be- 
Is  taken  by  fore,  had  reded  in  perfedl  fecurity.  Thus,  like  a  fecond 
Camillus.  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  taken,  after  a  ten  years 
fiege,  and  with  its  fpoils  enriched  the  conquerors; 
while  Camillus  himfelf,  tranfported  with  the  honour  of 
having  fubdued  the  rival  of  his  native  city,  triumphed 
after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his 
chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horfes  ;  a  didin&ion 
which  did  not  fail  to  difgud  the  majority  of  the  fpedla- 
tors,  as  they  confidered  thofe  as  facred,  and  more  proper 
■  for  doirig  honour  to  their  gods  than  their  generals. 

His  genero-  His  ufual  good  fortune  attended  Camillus  in  another 
fity  to  the  expedition  againd  the  Falifci;  he  routed  their  army, 
and  befieged  their  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened 
a  long  and  vigorous  refidance.  Here  a  fchoolmader, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means  to  de¬ 
coy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put  them 
into  th*  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  fured  means^  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy  furrender.  The  ge¬ 
neral  wTas  firuck  with  the  treachery  of  a  wretch  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  prote&  innocence,  and  not  to  betray 
it;  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  dripped,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominious  man¬ 
ner  to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  fcholars. 
This  generous  behaviour  m  Camillus  effedfed  more 
than  his  arms  could  do  :  the  magidrates  of  the  town 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to  Ca¬ 
millus  the  condition*  of  their  furrender ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  protedlion  and  into  the  alliance 

of  Rome.  .  _  .  .  ,  c 

Notwithdanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  ot 
Camillus  had  excited  abroad,  they  feemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  refpedl  of  the  turbulent  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home,  as  they  railed  fome  frefh  accufation 
againd  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Veii,  particularly  twro  brazen  gates,  for  his  own 
ufe ;  and  appointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be- 
fore  the  people.  Camillus,  finding  the  multitude  ex- 
afperated  againd  him  upon  many  -accounts,  deteding 
their  ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  wait  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial  ;  but,  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  palled 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended  on  his  way,  and 
imiamenftd.  There  he  could  fupprefs  his  indignation 
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no  longer  ;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  capitol,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods 
that  his  country  might  one  day  be  fenfible  of  their  He  goc~  in- 
injudice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  fo  faying,  he  paffed  for-tovolun- 
ward  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  he  afterwards  tary  exile* 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  afes  by  the  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home. 

The  Romans  indeed  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
ufage  of  Camillus  ;  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic: 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaving  their  native  woods,  un-  144 
derthe  command  of  one  Brennus,  waded  every  thing 
with  fire  and  fword.  It  is  faid  that  one  Coeditius,  a 
man  of  the  lowed  rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  mi¬ 
raculous  voice,  which  pronounced  diflindtly  thefe  words : 

“  Go  to  the  magidrates,  and  tell  them  that  the  Gauls 
draw  near.”  The  meannefs  of  the  man  made  his  warn¬ 
ing  defpifed  ;  though,  when  the  event  fhowed  the  truth 
of  his  prediaion,  Camillus  ere&ed  a  temple  to  the  un¬ 
known  Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
name  of  Aius  Locutius .  Meffenger  after  meffenger  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  news  of  the  progrefs  and  devadations  of 
the  Gauls  ;  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  fe¬ 
curity  as  if  it  had  been  impoflible  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effeas  of  their  depredations.  At  lad  envoys  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome,  imploring  the  aflidance  of  the  republic 
againd  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption  125 
into  Italy,  and  now  befieged  their  city.  The  occafion  Occafion  of 
of  the  irruption  and  fiege  was  this  :  Arunx,  one  of  the™®irmva- 
chief  men  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian 
to  a  young  lucumo,  or  lord  of  a  lucumony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  houfe  from  his  infancy,  i  he  lu-  , 
cumo,  as  foon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
paffion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian’s  wife;  and, 
upon  the  fird  difeovery  of  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
away.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  his  intereft 
and  money,  gained  over  the  magidrates .  fo  that  the  in¬ 
jured  guardian,  finding  no  protedors  in  Hetruria,  refol¬ 
ved  to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  he  chofe  to  ad- 
drefs  himfelf,  were  the  Senones;  and,  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  them  in  his  quarrel,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  tade  of  fome  Ita¬ 
lian  wines.  Upon  this  the  Senones  refolved  to  follow 
him  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately  formed, 
which  paffing  the  Alps,  under  the  condu a  of  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  the  Celtae  in  Italy  unmoleded, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all  the 
country  from  Ravenna  to  Picenum.  They  were  about 
fix  years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  their  new  acquifitions, 
while  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Veii. 

At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clufium, 
in  order  to  befiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  fhut  themfelves  up  there.  #  1 26 

The  fenate,  being  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  open  The  Ro- 
war  with  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  fent  mans  fend 
an  erabaffy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers  ^toth^m - 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  nations.  Thefe  ambaffadors,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and  conduced  into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome  and  demanded 
of  Rrennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  What  injury  the 
Clufini  had  done  him  ;  or  what  pretenfions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruria  ^ 
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Brennus  anfwered  proudly,  that  his  light  lay  in  his 
(word,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave }  but 
that,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  primitive  law  of 
nature,  he  had  a  juft  complaint  againft  the  Chilians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refufed  to  yield  to  him  thofe  they  left  untilled  :  And 
what  other  motives  had  you  yourfelves,  Romans  (faid 
he),  to  conquer  fo  many  neighbouring  nations  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
the  iEqui,  and  the  Volfci,  of  the  belt  part  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  Not  that  we  accufe  you  of  injuftice  j  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
moft  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  ftrong.  Forbear  therefore  to  intereft  yourfelves  for 
the  Clulini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  fubdued.'” 

The  Fabii  wTere  highly  provoked  at  fo  haughty  an 
anfwer  ;  but,  diffembling  their  refentment,  delired  leave 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  wuth 
the  magiftrates.  But  they  wTere  no  fooner  there,  than 
they  began  to  ftir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  nay,  forgetting  their  chara&er,  they  put  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  befieged  in  a  Tally,  in  wffiich 
£).  Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambaffadors,  flew  writh  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witnefs  the  per- 
fidioufnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  fiege  of  Clufium, 
and  marched  leifurely  to  Rome,  having  fent  a  herald 
before  him  to  demand  that  thcfe  ambaffadors,  who  had 
fo  manifeftly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him.  The  Roman  fenate  wTas  greatly 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  nations 
and  their  affection  for  the  Fabii.  The  wifeft  of  the 
fenate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to  be  but  juft 
and  reafonable  :  howrever,  as  it  concerned  perfons  of 
great  confequence  and  credit,  the  confcript  fathers  re¬ 
ferred  the  affair  to  the  people  affembled  by  curise.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curiae  were  fo 
far  from  condemning  the  three  brothers,  that,  at  the 
next  election  of  military  tribunes,  they  w7ere  chofen  the 
firft.  Brennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa¬ 
bii  as  a  high  affront  on  his  nation,  haftened  his  march  to 
Rome. 

As  his  army  w7as  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  paffed  left 
their  habitations  at  his  approach  }  but  he  (topped  no¬ 
where,  declaring  that  his  defign  w7as  only  to  be  reven¬ 
ged  on  the  Romans.  The  fix  military  tribunes,  to  wit, 
Q.  Fabius,  Caefo  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  Q.  Sulpitius, 
Q.  Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  facri- 
ficing  to  the  gods  or  confulting  the  aufpices  ;  effential 
ceremonies  among  a  people  that  drew  their  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  propitious  figns  which  the  augurs 
declared  to  them.  As  moft  of  the  military  tribunes 
Were  young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience, 
they  advanced  boldly  againft  the  Gauls,  whofe  army  w7as 
70,000  ftrong.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Alii  a,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.  The  Romans 
that  they  might  not  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex¬ 
tended  their.  wings  fo  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very 
thin.  Their  heft  troops,  to  the  number  of  24,000 
men,  they  pofted  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hills ;  the  reft  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauls  firft 
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attacked  the  latter,  who  being  foon  put  into  confuffori,  Refill, 
the  forces  in  the  plain  wrere  ftruck  with  fuch  terror ' 
that  they  fled  without  drawing  their  fwrords.  In  this 
general  diforder,  moft  of  the  foldiers,  inftead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  fled  to  Veii :  fome  were  drowned  as  they 
endeavoured  to  fvvim  acrofs  the  Tiber  \  many  fell  in 
the  purfuit  by  the  fwrord  of  the  conquerors ;  and  fome 
got  to  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  confler- 
nation,  it  being  believed  there  that  all  the  reft  wrere  cut 
off.  The  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  marched  his 
troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  fcouts  brought 
him  w7ord,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  that 
not  one  Roman  wras  to  be  feen  on  the  ramparts.  This 
made  him  apprelienfive  of  fome  ambufeade,  it  being  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofc  that  the  Romans  would  abandon 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  facked  without  making 
any  refill ance.  On  this  confideration  he  advanced  (low¬ 
ly,  which  gave  the  Remans  an  opportunity  to  throw 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  wrho  were  fit  to  bear  arms. 

They  carried  into  it  all  the  provifions  they  could  get ;  They" retire 
and,  that  they  might  laft  the  longer,  admitted  none  into  ^ 
the  place  but  fuch  as  wrere  capable  of  defending  it.  Pltob 
As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  it ,  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  The  Veftals,  before  they  left  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  gods 
wrhich  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  tw7o  palladiums, 
and  the  facred  fire,  they  took  with  them.  ,  When  they 
Came  to  the  Janiculus,  one  Albinius,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
place  of  fafety,  feeing  the  facred  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  priefteffes  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  conducted  them  to  Caere,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
wffiere  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Veftals  remained  at  Caere,  and  there  continued  to  per¬ 
form  the  ufual  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  thofe  rites 
were  called  ceremonies .  But  while  the  reft  of  the  citi-  ^  . l? 1 
zens  at  Rome  w7ere  providing  for  their  fafety,  about  80  the^word 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  and  venerable  old  men,  rather  ceremonies* 
than  fly  from  their  native  city,  chofe  to  devote  them¬ 
felves  to  death  by  a  vow,  wffiich  Fabius  the  high  pon¬ 
tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.  The  Romans  believed, 
that,  by  thefe  voluntary  devotements  to  thte  infernal 
gods,  diforder  and  confufion  was  brought  among  the 
enemy.  Of  thefe  brave  old  men  fome  were  pontifices, 
others  had  been  confuls,  and  others  generals  of  armies, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.  To  complete 
their  facrifice  writh  a  folemnity  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnanimity  and  cor.ftancy  of  the  Humans,  they  dreffed 
themfelves  in  their  pontifical,  confular,  and  triumphal 
robes  5  and  repairing  to  the  forum,  feated  themfelves 
there  in  their  curule  chairs,  expelling  the  enemy  and 
death  with  the  greateft  conftancy.  t^2 

At  length  Brennus,  having  fpeht  three  days  in  ufe-  pil- 
lefs  precautions,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  after  la^d  anc* 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gates  open,  the  w7alls  with- burnt‘ 
out  defence,  and  the  houfes  without  inhabitants.  Ron  e 
appeared  to.  him  like  a  mere  defert ;  and  this  folitude 
increafed  his  anxiety.  lie  could  not  believe,  either 
that  all  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  Capitol,  or  that 
fo  numerous  a  people  fhould  abandon  the  place  of  their 
nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  fed 
T  any 
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Rcme.  any  armed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  How- 
^  ever,  having  firft  fecured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
with  ttrong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  rdt  of  his 
foldiers  leave  to  difperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Brennus  himfelf  advanced  into  the  forum 
■with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order  ^ 
and  there  he  was  1  truck  with  admiration  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  light  of  th*  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majetty  of  their  countenances,  the  iilence  they  kept, 
their  modefty  and  conitancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  fo  many  deities  :  for 
they  continued  as  motionlefs  as  ftatues,  and  favv  the 
enemy  advance  without  lhowing  tile  lead  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  didance  from 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  foldier  bolder  than  the  red,  having  out  of  curioliiy 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papiriu.s,  the  venerable  old 
man,  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  familiarity,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  daff.  The  foldier  in 
revenge  immediately  killed  him  ■,  and  the  red  ot  the 
Gauls  following  his  example,  flaughtered  all  thofc  ve¬ 
nerable  old  men  without  mercy.  ^ 

After  this  the  enemy  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  fuch 
of  the  Romans  as  had  flint  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes 
into  the  fire ets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  fword 
without  cliflindion  of  age  or  fex.  Brennus  then  in- 
They5mveftvefte(1  Capitol*  but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
the  Capitol,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  Romans  for  their  refi fi¬ 
ance,  he  refolved  to  lay  the  city  in  alhes.  According¬ 
ly,  by  his  command,  the  foldiers  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
demolifhed  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rafed 
the  walls  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Rome  entirely  dedroyed  j  nothing  was  to  be  fecn  in 
the  place  where  it  flood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  wade,  in  which  the  Gauls  who 
invefted  the  Capitol  v/ere  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
he  fhoulcl  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  fo  well  fortified  otherwile  than  by  famine,  turned 
the  liege  into  a  blockade.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
army  being  diftrelfed  for  want  of  provifions,  he  lent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raife  contributions 
in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  thefe  parties  ap¬ 
peared  before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  fpent  two  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithttand- 
in g  the  affront  he  had  received  at  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  the  lead  diminifhea.  The 
fenate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  affli&ed  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banifhment,  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  where,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refufe  the  Gauls  admittance  into  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city }  and 
as  they  defpifed  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Rome,  they  preferved  neither  or- 
A  great  der  nor  difeipline  in  the  camp,  but  fpent  whole  days  in 
number  of  drinking.  Hereupon  Camillus,  having  eafily  perfuaded 
them  cut  off  the  youth  of  the  city  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 
by  Camil-  y^rc[ea  jn  a  Yery  dark  night,  furprifed  the  Gauls  drown¬ 
ed  in  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  flaughler  of  them. 
Thofe  who.  made  their  efcape  under  the  fheltcr  of  the 
night  fell  .next  day  ir.to  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  by 


whom  they  were  rnafi acred  without  mercy.  This  dc-  Rome, 
feat  of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans 
fealtered  about  the  country,  especially  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  to  Veii  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
himfelf  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it }  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
latt  refource,  they  refolved  to  choofe  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  Accordingly,  they  lent  without  delay  anibafladcrs 
to  him,  betteching  him  to  take  into  his  protection  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  Allia, 

But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  people  affembled  by  curiae  had  legally  con¬ 
ferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  authority 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  ihut  up  in  the 
citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  ccmmifFion  was  brought 
him  from  thence. 

To  do  this  was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  invefted 
on  all  fidcs  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 
minius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambi¬ 
tious  of  glory,  undeitook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and,  providing  himlelf  with  cork  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Rcme 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  fuftered  himlelf  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  ttrtam.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  and  landed  at  a.  ttcep  place 
where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  nec diary  to  pott 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  great  difficulty 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  \  and  having  made  himfelf 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
and  conducted  to  the  magiftrates.  ']  he  fenate  being  iVdx.fcn 
immediately  aiumbled,  Pontius  g?.ve  them  an  account di&ator. 
of  Camillus’s  vi&ory  5  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Veil  demanded  that  great  captain  for  their  ge¬ 
neral.  There- was  not  much  time  fpent  in  debates  :  the 
curiae  being  called  together,  the  a£t  of  condemnation 
which  hud  been  p?iled  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  dictator  with  one  voice.  Pontius  w  as  imme¬ 
diately  di [patched  with  the  decree  *  and  the  fame  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  to  the  Capitol  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  return.  Thus  wras  Camillus,  frem  the 
ttate  of  banifhment,  raifed  at  once  to  be  fovereign  ma- 
gittrate  of  his  country.  His  promotion  to  the  com¬ 
mand  was  no  fooner  known,  but  foldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp  j  infomuch  that  lie  foon  law  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly'  Romans 
and  partly  allies,  who  all  thought  themfelves  invincible 
under  lb  great  a  general.  #  1%6 

While  he  was  taking  proper  meafures  to  raife  the  The  Gauls 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  fome  Gauls  rambling  round  the  endeavour 
place,  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-  to  itirpviie. 
tius’s  hands  and  feet.  They  obferved  likewife,  that  ths^  >CaFu 
mofs  on  the  rocks  was  in  feveral  places  torn  up.  From  ’ 
thefe  marks  they  concluded,  that  femebedy  had  lately 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  Capitol.  The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they, 
had  obferved  *,  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a- 
defign, Which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  furprifing  the 
place  by  the  fame  way  that  the  Roman  had  attended. 

With  this  view7  he  chofe  out  of  the  army  fuch  foldieis 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu- 
ftonied  frem  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.  Thefe- 
he  ordered,  after  he  had  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  attend  in  the  night  the  fame  way  that  w*as 

marked 
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Rome,  marked  out  for  them  )  climbing  two  abreaft,  that  one 
might  fupport  the  other  in  getting  up  the  ileep  parts 
of  the  precipice.  By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  fuch  filence, 
that  they  were  not  difeovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
centinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs,  that  are  ufually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  lead  noife.  But  though  they  eluded  the  fagacity 
of  the  dogs,  they  could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
geefe.  A  ilock  of  thefe  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  Capitol  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithftanding  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  garrifon, 
they  had  been  fpared  out  of  religion  )  and  as  thefe 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  Gauls  ;  fo  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  cackling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  foldier, 
who  fome  years  before  had  been  conful.  He  founded 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  firft  man  who  mounted  the  ram¬ 
part,  where  he  found  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  wall. 
Butlare  dlf-^ae  °**  thefe  o^red  to  difeharge  a  blow  at  him  with 
covered  and  his  battle -ax  $  but  Manlius  cut  oil  his  right  hand  at  one 
repulfed.  blow,  and  gave  the  other  fuch  a  puih  with  his  buckler, 
that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
to  the  bottom.  Ke,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  with 
him  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowding  to 
the  place,  preffed  upon  the  Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 
one  over  another.  As  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
not  {iifter  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
moll  of  them,  to  avoid  the  {words  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themfelves  down  the  precipice,  fo  that  very  few  got 
fafe  back  to  their  camo. 

As  it  was  the  cuitom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  fufFer  any  commendable  action  to  go  unreward¬ 
ed,  the  tribune  Sulpitius  affembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  bellow  the  military  rewards  on 
thofe  who,  the  night  before,  had  deferved  them.  Among 
thefe  Manlius  was  fir  ft:  named ;  and,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  important  fervice  he  had  juft  rendered  the  ftate, 
every  foldier  gave  him  part  of  the  corn  which  lie  recei¬ 
ved  fparmgly  from  the  public  flock,  and  a  little  meafure 
of  wine  out  of  his  fcanty  allowance  *,  an  inconflderable 
prefent  indeed  in  itfelf,  but  very  acceptable  at  that  time 
to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  bellowed.  The  tribune’s 
next  care  was  to  punifh  the  negligent :  accordingly  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  ought  to  have  had  an  eye 
over  the  centinels,  was  condemned  to  die,  and,  purfaant 
io  his  fentence,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  The  Romans  extended  their  puni foments  and  re¬ 
wards  even  to  the  animals.  C-eefe  were  ever  after  had 
in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goofe  was  erected  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  goofe  every 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  foft  litter  finely  adorn¬ 
ed  ;  whilft  dogs  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
of  elder. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lafted  feven 
months  ;  fo  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  fenfibly 
felt  both  by  the  befieged  and  befiegers.  Camillus, 
fince  his  nomination  to  the  diclatorfhip,  being  mailer 
of  the  country,  had  polled  ftrong  guards  on  all  the 
roads  ;  fo  that  the  Gauls  dared  not  ftir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  befieged 


the  Capitol,  was  befieged  himfelf,  and  fuffered  the  fame  Rome, 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Romans  undergo. 

Befides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolifhed  city,  his  men 
lying  confufedly  among  the  dead  catcafes  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whom  they  had  (lain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them  died  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
it  was  afterwards  called  Bitfia  Gallic  a ,  or  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  were 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  £They  were 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ig¬ 
norant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy’s  army  was  brought,  and  of  the  fteps  Camillus 
was  taking  to  relieve  them.  That  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  5  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fufFered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infe&ed  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  fo  deftitute  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they 
could  no  longer  lubfift.  Matters  being  brought  to  this' 
fad  pafs  on  both  Tides,  the  centinels  of*  the  Capitol,  and 
thofe  of  the  enemy’s  army,  began  to  talk  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  of  an  accommodation.  Their  difeourfes  came  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  their  leaders,  who  were  not  averfe 
to  the  defign. 

The  fenate,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  Camil¬ 
las,  and  finding  themfelves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  re- 
folved  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation,  and  empowered  Sul¬ 
pitius,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  the 
Gauls  y  who  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  lefs  defirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  a  conference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  Brennus  and  Sulpitius,  an  agreement  was  made, 
and  (worn  to.  The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls  The  ko- 
1COO  pounds  weight  of  gold,  that  is,  45,0001.  fterling  •  mans  agree 
and  the  latter  were  to  raife  the  liege  of  the  Capitol, t0  Pa^  1000 
and  quit  all  the  Roman  territories.  On  the  day  ap- *r°^ 
pointed,  Sulpitius  brought  the  fum  agreed  on,  and  [heir  ran- 
Brennus  the  feales  and  weights  ;  for  there  were  no  goldfom. 
or  filver  coins  at  that  time,  metals  paffimg  only  by 
weight.  We  arc  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Gauls 
were  falfe,  and  their  feales  untrue  $  which  Sulpitius 
complaining  of,  Brennus,  inftead  of  redreffiing  the  in- 
juftice,  threw  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale  where 
the  weights  were  •,  and  when  the  tribune  afked  him  the 
meaning  of  fo  extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  gave  was,  Vce  vicils  !  u  Wo  to  the  conquered  !” 

Sulpitius  was  fo  flung  with  this  haughty  anfwer,  that 
he  was  for  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capitol,  and 
fuftaining  the  liege  to  the  laft  extremity  •,  but  others 
thought  it  advifableto  put  up  the  affront,  fince  they  had 
fiftr.nitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to  pay  any 
thing  at  all. 

During  thefe  difputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  advanced  with 
his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city ;  and  being  there 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  commanded  the  main 
body  to  follow  him  (lowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he, 
with  the  choiceft  of  his  men,  haftened  to  the  place  of 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  overjoyed  at  his  unexpected 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  fupreme 
mag!  ft  rate  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  complained 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  them  in  the  execution  of  it. 

T  2  They 
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Rome.  They  had  fcarce  done  (peaking,  when  Camillus  cried 
1  ~  out,  u  Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol  3  and  you, 

CarmUus  Gauls,  retire  with  your  fcales  and  weights.  Rome 

drives  away  mult  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  but  with  Reel.  Bren- 

the  Gauls,  nus  replied,  That  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  wras 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  “  Be  it 
fo  (anfwered  Camillus)  3  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magiftrate,  without  the  privi¬ 
ty  or  confent  of  the  di&ator.  I,  who  am  inverted  with 
the  fupreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contrail  void.”  At  thefe  words  Brennus  flew  into  a 
rage  3  and  both  fldes  drawing  their  fwords,  a  confufed 
fcurtle  enfued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconfiderable  lofs, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp  3  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camil- 
lus’s  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eight  miles,  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  purfued  them 
as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li¬ 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  refiftance,  being  di {heartened  at  the 
140  lofs  they  had  firftamed  the  day  before..  It  w?as  not, 
The  Gauls  fays  that  author,  fo  much  a  battle  as  a  flaughter.  Ma- 
entirely  cut  ny  Qf  the  Gauls  were  (lain  in  the  aftion,  more  in  the 
purfuit  3  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  ftiort,  there  was  not 
one  fingle  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe.  The  camp  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  was  plundered  3  and  Camillus,  loaded  with  fpoils, 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  foldiers  in  their 
fongs  ftyling  him,  Romulus ,  Rather  of  his  country ,  and 
Second  founder  of  Rome . 

As  the  houfes  of  Rome  w’ere  all  demolifhed,  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  project  which  had  occa- 
fioned  great  difputes.  They  had  formerly  propofed  a 
f  X41  law  for  dividing  the  fenate  and  government  between 

Difputes  the  cities  of  Veil  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi- 

about  re-  Ved  ;  nay,  moft  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  aban- 
nioving  to  Zoning  their  old  ruined  city,  and  making  Veil  the  foie 
Tei1*  feat  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  inclined  to  favour 
the  project,  Veil  offering  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  good  houfes  ready  built,  a  wholefome  air, 
and  a  fruitful  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
no  materials  for  rebuilding  a  whole  city,  were  quite 
.  exhaufted  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  (Length  was 
greatly  diminifhed.  This  gave  them  a  relu&ance  to  fo 
^reat  an  undertaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  feditious  harangues  againrt  Camillus,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  rertorer  of  Rome..  They 
even  infinuated  that  the  name  of  Romulus,  which  had 
been  given  him,  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king.  But  the  fenate  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  defirous  to  fee  Rome  rebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  cuftom,  a  full  year  in  the  office  of  di&ator  3 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  whole  bufihefs  to  fup- 
prefs  the  rtrong  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Veii.  Having  afTerabled  the  curias,  he  expoftulated 
with  them  upon  the  matter  3  and,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  prudence,  religion,  and  glory,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
®ecefTary  to  have  the  refolution  of  the  people  confirmed 
tC  the  fenate,  the  di&ator  reported  it  to  the  confcript 
fathers^  leaving  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  he 


pleafed.  While  L.  Lucretius,  who  was  to  give  his  Home, 
opinion  the  firft,  was  beginning  to  fpeak,  it  happened  -  v— * 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  th£n  marching  by  the  fenate  houfe, 
cried  out  aloud,  “  Plant  your  colours,  enfign  ;  thus  is 
the  beft  place  to  Ray  in.”  Thefe  words  were  confider- 
ed  as  dictated  by  the  gods  themfelves  3  and  Lucretius, 
taking  occafion  from  them  to  \irge  the  neceftity  of  Ray¬ 
ing  at  Rome,  “  An  happy  omen,  (cried  he)  3  I  adore 
the  gods  who  gave  it.”  The  whole  fenate  applauded 
his  words  3  and  a  decree  was  parted  without  oppefition 
for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  refolved  to  exercife  their 
authority  againrt  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de¬ 
fended  punifhment.  This  was  Q.  Fabius,  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occartoned  the  burning  of  Rome.  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  fummoned  by  C.  Mar- 
tius  Rutilus  before  the  affembly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
fwer  for  his  conduft  in  his  embaffy.  The  criminal  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  fevereft  punifhment :  but  his  relations 
gave  out  that  he  died  fuddenly  3  which  generally  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  accufed  perfon  had  courage  enough  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and  the  fhame  of  a  public  T^2 
punifhment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  gave  Marcus 
an  houfe  fituated  on  the  Capitol  to  M.  Manlius,  as  a  Manlius 
monument  of  his  valour,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his  rewarded, 
fellow-citizens.  Camillus  clofed  this  year  by  laying 
down  his  di&atorfhip  :  whereupon  an  interregnum  en¬ 
fued,  during  which  he  governed  the  ftate  alternately 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  3  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  prefide 
at  the  ele&ion  of  new  magiftrates,  when  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  .L.  Virginius  Tricoftus,  P.  Cornelius  Cortus, 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  .ZEmilius  Mamercinus,  and 
L.  Pofthumius  Albinus,  were  chofen.  The  firit  care 
of  thefe  new  magirtrates  was  to  colle£I  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  of  Home 
which  could  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  demoliih- 
ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  fome^of 
the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  written  cn  brafs,  and 
fixed  up  in  the  forum  3  and  the  treaties  made  with  fe- 
veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  eie&ed  in 
'  the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  thefe  precious  monuments  3  and  what  could 
not  be  found  was  {applied  by  memory.  The  po:?ti- 
fices,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re  eftablifh  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  made  alfo  a  lift  of  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days.  #  I43 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republic  applied  them-  The  city 
felves  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us,  rebuilt, 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  terqple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus’s  augural  Raff 
untouched  by  the  flames  3  and  that  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expence 
of  building  private  houfes  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treafure.  The  sediles  had  the  direction  of  the 
works  3  but  they  had  fo  little  tafte  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  lefs  regular  than  in 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  though  in  Augurtus’s  time, 
when  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houfes,  were  built  in 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  before  3  yet  even  then 
thefe  new  decorations  did  not  rectify  the  faults  of  the 
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Rome  plan  upon  which  the  city  had  been  built  after  its  firfl 
demolition. 

Rome  was  fcarce  reftored,  when  her  citizens  were 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com- 
tion  againft  billing  to  her  deftru&ion.  The  ^qui,  the  Volfci,  the 
the  Ro-  Hetrurians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  and 
the  Hernici,  entered  into  an  alliance  againft  her,  in 
hopes  of  opprefting  her  before  (he  had  recovered  her 
ftrength.  Thr  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillus  di&ator  a  third  time.  This  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Servilius  to  be  his  general  of  horfe, 
fummoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into  three 
bodies.  The  firft,  under  the  command  of  A.  Manlius, 
he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  the 
fecond  he  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii ;  and 
marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  third,  to  relieve  the 
tribunes,  who  were  clofely  befieged  in  their  camp  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Volfci  and  Latins.  Finding  the 
enemy  encamped  near  Lanuvium,  on^the  declivity  of  the 
hill  Marcius,  he  pofted  himfelf  behind  it,  and  by  light¬ 
ing  fires,  gave  the  diftrelfed  Romans  notice  of  his  arri¬ 
val.  The  Volfci  and  Latins,  when  they  underftood  that 
Camillus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  newly  arrived / 
were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their 
camp,  which  they  fortified  with  great  trees  cut  down  in 
hafte.  The  di&ator,  obferving  that  this  barrier  was  of 
green  wood,  and  that  every  morning  there  arofe  a  great 
wind,  which  blew  full  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  formed 
the  defign  of  taking  it  by  fire.  With  this  view  he  or¬ 
dered  one  part  of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with 
fire-brands  to  the  windward  fide  of  the  camp,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  brifk  attack  on  the  oppofite  fide.  By 
this  means  the  enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
camp  taken.  Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  flames,  in  order  to  fave  the  booty,  with 
which  he  rewarded  his  army.  He  then  left  his  fon  in 
the  camp  to  guard  the  prifoners ;  and,  entering  the 
country  of  the  TEqui,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  city  Bola.  From  thence  he  marched  againft  the 
Volfci;  whom  he  entirely  reduced,  after  they  had  waged 
war  with  the  Romans  for  the  fpace  of  107  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  fubdued  this  untra&able  people,  he  penetrated  into 
Hetruria,  in  order  to  relieve  Sutrium,  a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  befieged  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  Hetrurians.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
the  expedition  Camillus  could  ufe,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before  it  had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  diftrelfed  for  want  cf  provifions,  and  exhaufted 
with  labour,  had  furrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  In  this  deftitute  condition 
they  had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in 
fearch  of  new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillus  lead- 

145  *nS  an  arm>7  t0  t^lc^r  re^ef* 
and  the  The  unfortunate  multitude  no  fooner  faw  the  Ro- 
Hetruriaiis.  mans,  but  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  dilator’s  feet, 
who,  moved  at  this  melancholy  fight,  defired  them  to 
take  a  little  reft,  and  refrefh  themfelves,  adding,  that 
he  would  foon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
forrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  up  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
obferving  any  difeipline.  And  herein  he  was  not  mif- 
ta&en.  The  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  that  the  die- 
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fo  fpeedily  from  fuch  a  diftance  to  Rome. 
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tat  or  could  come 

furprife  them  ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in 
plundering  the  houfes  and  carrying  off  the  booty,  or 
!  calling  on  the  provifions  they  had  found  in  them. 

Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  an  incredible 
number  made  prifoners;  and  the  city  was  reftored  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  dilator’s  promife.  And  now,  after 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  which  w^ere  finifhed  in  fo  fhort 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a 
third  time. 

Camillus  having  refigned  his  di£latorfhip,  the  repub¬ 
lic  chofe  fix  new  military  tribunes,  Q.  Ouindius,  Q. 

Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 

Sulpitius.  During  their  adminiftration  the  country  of 
the  ^Equi  was  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew  ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuofa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tarquiuienfes, 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolifh- 
ed.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  that  part  of  the  hill 
where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  fcale  the  citadel. 

Thefe  works  were  efteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  after  the  city 
was  embelliflied  with  moft  magnificent  decorations. 

And  now  Rome  being  reinftated  in  her  former 
flourilhing  condition,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  for  fome  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  fe- 
ditious  harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
divifion  of  the  conquered  land.  The  patricians  had 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  Pomptin  territory  lately 
taken  from  the  Volfci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  raife  new  difturbances.  But  the  citi¬ 
zens  being  fo  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  ftock  them  with 
cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds ;  fo  that  the  proje£t  vanilhed. 

As  for  the  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
ele&ion  had  been  defective  ;  and,  left  the  irregularities 
of  the  former  comitia  fhould  be  continued  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  their  office. 

So  that,  after  a  fhort  interregnum,  during  which  M. 

Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  go¬ 
verned  the  republic,  fix  new  military  tribunes  L.  Papi- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  /Emilius,  L.  Menenius,  L.  Vale¬ 
rius,  and  C.  Cornelius,  were  chofen  for  the  enfuing 
year,  which  was  fpent  in  works  of  peace.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war  with 
the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  confecrated  by  T.  Quincrius, 
who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the' Tiber 
which  had  a  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  comitia,  four  new 
ones  were  added,  under  the  name  of  the  SteUatina ,  Tra - 
montina ,  Sabatina ,  and  Arnienfis ;  fo  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  fame  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges. 

The  expe&ation  of  an  approaching  war  induced  the  Unbounded 
centuries  to  choofe  Camillus  one  of  the  military  tribunes  power  con. 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius  ferred  on] 
Q.  Servilius.  L.  Quin&ius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va- Camillus,. 
lerius.  As  all  thefe  were  men  of  moderation,  they 
agreed  to  inveft  Camillus  with  the  foie  management  of 
affairs  in  time  of  war ;  and  accordingly  in  full  fenate 
transferred  all  their  power  into  his  hands;  fo  that  he 
became  in  effeft  di&ator.  It  had  been  already  deter- 
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Rome,  mined  in  the  fenate  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic  ter  affe&ed  to 
againft  the  Hetruriaus  3  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 
tiates  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  who  had  taken  pofieffion  of  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  humble  them  before  the  re¬ 
public  engaged  in  any  other  enterprife.  The  Antiates 
had  joined  the  Latins  and  Hernici  near  Satiicum  3  fo 
that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
numbers,  (hewed  themfelves  very  backward  to  engage  : 
which  Camillus  perceiving,  he  inilantly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  fpeech  5  after  which  he 
.difmounted,  took  the  next  ltandard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  Soldiers ,  ad~ 
vance.  The  foldiery  were  afhamed  not  to  follow  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  firft  attack  3  and  there¬ 
fore,  having  made  a  gieat  (hout,  they  fell  upon  the 
.enemy  with  incredible  fury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  their  eagernefs  dill  more,  commanded  a  dandard 
to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  battalions  ; 
which  made  the  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  fird 
ranks,  exert  all  the  refolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 

The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  head 
againft  the  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  The  Latins  and  Hernici  feparated  from  the 
Volfci,  and  returned  home.  The  Volfci,  feeing  them¬ 
felves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satricum  ;  which  Camillus  imme¬ 
diately  inveded,  and  took  by  afiault.  The  Volfci  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  diferetion.  He 
then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius  3  and 
returned  to  Rome  to  folicit  the  confent  of  the  fenate, 
and  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  undertaking 
the  fiege  of  Antium.  • 

Kis  other  But,  while  he  was  propofing  this  affair  to  the  fe- 
fuccefies.  nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  two  ci¬ 
ties  in  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He- 
truria,  demanding  fuccours  againd  the  Hetrurians, 
who  threatened  to  befiege  thefe  two  cities,  which  were 
»the  keys  of  Hetruria.  Hereupon  the  expedition  againd 
Antium  was  laid  afide,  and  Camillus  commanded  to 
iiaden  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Servilius  had  kept  in  readinefs  at  Rome  in  cafe 
of  an  emergency.  Camillus  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
new  war  3  and,  upon  his  arrival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  important  place  not  only  befieged,  but  almoft  ta¬ 
ken,  the  Hetrurians  having  made  themfelves  maders  of 
fome  of  the  gates,  and  gained  pofiefhon  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
fa  oner  heard  that  Camillus  was  come  to  their  relief,  but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  dreets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them¬ 
felves  maders  of  the  whole  city,  Camillus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  defigned  to 
fcale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  Hetrurians  in  the  rear,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  fliut  up  the  enemy  between  the  befieged  and  his 
troops.  The  Romans  no  fooner  appeared  but  the  He- 
truvians  betook  themfelves  to  a  diforderly  fight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  inveded.  Camillus’s  troops  made 
a  dreadful  (laughter  of  them  within  the  city,  while  Va¬ 
lerius  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword  without 
the  walls.  From  reconquering  Sutrium,  Camillus  haf- 
tened  to  the  relief  of  Nepet.  But  that  city  being  bet- 
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the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Remans,  had  Rfme. 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  former.  Wherefore  Ca- '  y 
millus,  having  inveded  it  with  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  affault,  put  all  the  Hstrurian  foldiers  without  dif- 
tin&ion  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  li<dors.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  Camillus’s  military  tribunediip,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  lefis  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  mod  glori¬ 
ous  of  his  diftatorfliips.  150 

In  the  following  magiftvacy  of  fix  military  tribunes,  Ambitics 
a  dangerous  fedition  is  (aid  to  have  taken  place  through®*  ^an’ 
the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  faved  the  lU9* 
capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 

Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  defpife  all  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  -opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  thofe  of  the  di&ator.  But  not  finding  fuch  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  nobility  as  he  defired,  he 
concerted  meafures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
drove  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  renewing  the  propofal  for  the  didribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  alfo  made  himielf  an  advocate  for 
infolvent  debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  num¬ 
ber  as  mod  of  the  lower  clafs  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houfes.  The 
fenate,  alarmed  at  this  oppofition,  created  A.  Cornelius 
Ccffus  dictator,  for  which  the  wrar  with  the  Volfci  af¬ 
forded  them  a  fair  pretence.  Manlius,  however,  dill 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  againd  the  patricians. 

Befides  the  mod  unbounded  perfonal  generofity,  he  held 
afiemblies  at  his  own  houfe  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  gave  out  that  the  fenators,  not  content  with 
being  the  poffeffors  of  thofe  lands  which  ought  to  have 
being  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con¬ 
cealed,  with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
tife,  all  the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  difekarge 
the  debts  of  all  the  poor  plebeians  3  and  he  moreover 
promifed  to  (how  in  due  time  where  this  treafure  was 
concealed.  For  this  affertion  he  was  brought  before 
the  didator  3  who  commanded  him  to  difeover  where 
the  pretended  treafure  was,  or  to  confeis  openly  before 
the  whole  afiembly  that  lie  had  ilnndcred  the  fenate.-— 

Manlius  replied,  that  the  dictator  himfelf,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  in  the  fenate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treafure,  as  they  had  been  the  moll: 
aCtive  in  (ecuring  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  3  but  the  people  made  fuch  diflurbance,  that  the 
fenate  were  foon  after  fain  to  releafe  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  praClices  3  till  at 
laft  the  fenate  gave  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  fuffered  no  detriment 
from  the  pernicious  projeCfs  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  gave  them  authority  to  aflaffinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  neceffary  fo  to  do.  At  la  If,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  king  3  however,  the 
people,  it  is  faid,  were  fo  firuck  with  gratitude,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  delivered  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they  could  not  refolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribunes,  who,  it  feems,  were  bent  on  his  de« 

(IruCHon,  having  appointed  the  aficmblv  to  be  held  151 
without  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wi(h.  Manlius  wh°  *s  eon- 
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thenceforth  decreed  that  no  patrician  fhculd  dwell  intecj 
the  eapitol  or  citadel  3  and  the  Manlian  family  refolved 
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that  no  member  of  it  fliould  ever  afterwards  bear  the 
1  pi  sen  omen  of  Marcus .  No  fooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate  ;  and  becaufe 
a  plague  broke  out  foon  after,  they  imputed  it  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  deftrueftion  of  the 
hero  who  had  laved  the  ftate  (a). 

The  Romans,  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sabines, 
the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the  /Equi,  and 
the  Volfcians,  began  to  lo  k  for  greater  coiiquefts. 
They  accordingly  turned  their  arms  again  ft  the  Sam- 
nites,  a  people  about  100  mdes  eaft  from  the  city,  de- 
feended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract 
of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Cornelius  were  the  two  confnls,  to  whofe  care  it 
firft  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention  between  the 
rival  Rates. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greateft  commanders  of  his 
time  ;  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  ftrange  cir- 
cum Ranee  of  being  aftifted  bv  a  crow  in  a  fingle  com¬ 
bat,  in  which  he  fought  and  kb1  led  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  ftature.  To  his  colleague’s  care  it  was  configned  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy’s  capital ;  while 
Corvus  was  fent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
Campanians.  The  Samnites  were  the  braveft  men  the 
Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  fides 
with  the  moft  determined  refolution.  But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver¬ 
ring,  that  they  were  not  able  to  withiland  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  fire  darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The 
other  conful,  however,  was  not  at  firft  fo  fortunate  ; 
for  having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  a  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy  :  fo  that  the  Samnites,  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  either  fide,  were  defeated  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  no  lefs  than  30,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  after  this  viclory,  the  foldiers  who  were 
Rationed  at  Capua  mutinying,  forced  Quintius,  an  old 
and  eminent  foldier,  who  was  then  redding  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  their  leader  *,  and,  conduced  by  their  rage 
more  than  their,  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almoft  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate  ;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  dictator,  and  fent  him  forth  with  ano¬ 
ther  army  to  cppole  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  againff  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons  be¬ 
held  themfelves  preparing  to  engage  in  oppofite  caufes  ; 
but  Corvus,  knowing  his  influence  among  the  foldiery, 
inftead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hoflile  manner,  went  with  the  moft  cordial  friendship 
to  embrace  and  expoftulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  condu£l  had  the  defired  effeft.  Quintius,  as  their 
fpeaker,  only  defired  to  have  their  defection  from  their 
duty  forgiven }  and  as  for  himfelf,  as  he  was  innocent 
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of  their  confpiracy,  he  had  no  reafon  to  folicit  pardon  Rome; 
for  his  offences.  '  "  v“  11 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
foon  after;  but  as  their  habits,  arms,  and  language, 
were  the  fame,  the  molt  exact  difeipline  was  neceffary 
to  prevent  confulion  in  the  engagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  conful,  that  no 
foldier  fliould  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  he  fliould  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
(liould  offer  to  do  other  wife.  With  tbefe  injunctions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be-- 
gin  ;  when  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,, 
pufhed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  fingle  combat.  For  fome. 
time  th  re  was  a  general  paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to 
difobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius,  the  confiil’s  own 
fon,  burning  with  fliame  to  fee  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  {allied  out  againft  his  ad- 
verfiry.  The  foldiers  on  both  fides  for  a  while  fufpend-' 
ed  the  general  engagement  to  be  fpeCtators  of  this* 
fierce  encounter.  Manlius  killed  his  adverfary  ;  and 
then  defpoiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  father’s  tent,  where  he  was  preparing  and  giving; 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howfoever  he 
might  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow-foldiers,  being 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  reception  he  fliould  find  from  his 
father,  he  came,  with  hefitalion,  to  lay  the  enemy’s 
fpoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modeft  air  infinuated,  that 
what  he  did  was  entirely  from  a  fpirit  of  hereditary  vir¬ 
tue.  But  he  was  foon  dreadfully  made  fenfiblc  of  his 
error,  when  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  the  army,  and  there  to 
have  his  head  ftruck  off  on  account  of  his  difobeying  • 
orders.  The  whole  army  was  ftruck  with  horror  at 
this  unnatural  mandate  :  fear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
fufpenfe  *,  but  wdien  thfey  faw  their  young  champion’s 
bead  ftruck  off,  and  his  blood  ftreaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fpoils  oE 
the  vanquiflied  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of. 
military  diftrefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  ^^1 
fury;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often  fought  under  battle  wi-ch  < 
the  fame  leaders,  they  combated  with  all  the  animo-  the  Latins, 
fity  of  a  civil  war.  The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  flrength  ;  the  Romans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  and  condufl.  Forces  fo  nearly  matched  Teem¬ 
ed  only  to  require  the  protection  of  their  deities  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  victory  ;  and,  in  faCt,  the  augurs  had  fore¬ 
told,  that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  fliould  be 
diftreffed,  the  commander  of  that  part  fliould  devote 
himfelf  for  his  country,  and  die  as  a  facrifice  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  fides  fought  for  fome  time 
with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  courage  was  equal ;  but, 
after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  began  to. 

give 


(a)  The  above  accounts  arc  exaCtly  conformable  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  belt  Latin  hiftories  ;  neverthelefs - 
they  are  far  from  being  reckoned  univerfally  authentic.  Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M.  Man-.- 
lius,  has  given  very  ftrong  reafons  againft  believing  either  that  Camillus  refeued  the  gold  from  the  Gauls,  or  that* 
Manlius  was  condemned.  Sec  Hooke's  Roman  Hj/Iory ,  vol.  ii.  p.  3*26,  et  feq . 
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give  ground.  It  was  then  that  Deems,  who  command¬ 
ed  there,  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  for  his  country,  and 
to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  fave  his  army. 
Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to  Manlius  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  demanded  his  inftru6lions,  as  he  was  the  chief 
pontiff,  how  to  devote  himfelf,  and  the  form  of  the 
words  he  fliould  ufe.  By  his  dire£tioi\s,  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered,  and  his 
arms  ftretched  forward,  Handing  upon  a  javelin,  he  de- 
voted  himfelf  to  the  celeftial  and  infernal  gods  for  the 
fafety  of  Rome.  Then  arming  himfelf,  and  mounting 
on  horfeback,  he  drove  furioufly  into  the  midfl  of  the 
enemy,  carrying  terror  and  conflernation  wherever  he 
came,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Roman  army  confidered  his  devoting  himfelf 
in  this  manner  as  an  affurance  of  fuccefs ;  nor  was  the 
fuperftition  of  the  Latins  lefs  powerfully  influenced  by 
his  refolution  •,  a  total  rout  began  to  enfue  :  the  Ro¬ 
mans  prefled  them  on  every  fide  ;  and  fo  great  was  the 
carnage,  that  fcarce  a  fourth  part  of  the  enemy  furvived 
the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft  battle  of  any  confequence 
that  the  Latins  had  with  the  Romans  :  they  were  forced 
to  beg  a  peace  upon  hard  conditions  *,  and  two  years 
after,  their  ftrongeft  city,  Paedum,  being  taken,  they 
were  brought  under  an  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  Roman 
power. 

A  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftained  about 
this  time  in  their  contefl  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
paufe  in  their  ufual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy’s  favour.  The  fenate  having 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
refolved  to  gain  by  ftratagem  what  he  had  frequently 
loft  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Claudium ,  and  taking  pofleflion  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  fent  io  of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  fhepherds, 
with  directions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  to  march.  The  Roman  conful  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken  ;  they,  with  feeming 
indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  gone  to  Luceria,  a 
town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  actually  befieging  it. 
The  Roman  general,  not  fufpeCting  the  flratagem  that 
WTas  laid  againff  him,  marched  direClly  by  the  fhorteft 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city  •, 
and  was  not  undeceived  till  he  faw  his  army  furrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  fide.  Pontius  thus  having  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  firfl  obliged  the  army  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufly  (hipped  of 
all  but  their  garments  ;  he  then  ftipulated  that  they 
fhould  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and 
that  they  fhould  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confederacy.  The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fubmit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dif- 
armed  and  half  naked.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  molt  furprifmgly  afHiCled  at 
their  fhameful  return  \  nothing  but  grief  and  refentment 
•was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city  was  put  into  mourning. 

But  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity  :  the  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  ufual  for  many  years  ;  the  power  of  the 
Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  continually  increafed.  Under  the  conduCl  of  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor,  who  wyas  at  different  times  conful  and 
diClator,  repeated  triumphs  were  gained.  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  alfo  had  his  (hare  in  the  glory  of  conquering  them  ; 
and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius  whom  we  faw  de- 
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voting  himfelf  for  his  country  about  40  years  before, 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  ruflied  into  the  v 
midfl  of  the  enemy,  imagining  that  he  could  fave  the 
lives  of  his  countrymen  with  the  lofs  of  his  own. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Samnites  pyrrjlus 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentines  in  particular,  whofcingof 
had  long  plotted  underhand  againft  the  republic,  now  Epirus  in- 
openly  declared  themfelves  ;  and  invited  into  Italy  ^lted  *nt0 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  Tarentfnesf 
his  means  to  fubdue  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no¬ 
thing  lefs  in  view  than  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy.— 

Their  ambafladors  carried  magnificent  prefents  for  the 
king,  with  indruClions  to  acquaint  him,  that  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience  ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themfelves  furnifh  a  numerous 
army  of  20,000  horfe  and  350,000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanians,  Melfapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
foon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  ALmilius,  who  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  Tarentines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjuring  mat¬ 
ters  by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  meafures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  forts  of  hoftilities.  He  took  ci¬ 
ties,  (lormed  caftles,  and  laid  the  whole  country  wade, 
burning  and  deftroying  all  before  him.  The  T  aren- 
tincs  brought  their  army  into  the  field  ;  but  Aimilius 
foon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 

However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  afide  the  defign  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Pyrrhus,  he  ufed  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  fent  them  back  with¬ 
out  ranfom.  Thefe  highly  extolled  the  generofity  of 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejeCled  a  peace  and  fent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tar en tine  ambafladors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  purfuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
received,  made  an  abfolute  treaty  with  the  king  j  who 
immediately  fent  before  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with 
3000  men,  to  take  pofleflion  of  ,the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum.  This  eloquent  minifter  foon  found  means  to  de- 
pofe  Agis,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  chofen  to4be  their 
general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a  fincere 
friend  to  the  Romans.  He  likewife  prevailed  upon  the 
Tarentines  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his  hands  *, 
which  he  no  fooner  got  pofleflion  of,  than  he  difpatched 
meffengers  to  Pyrrhus,  foliciting  him  to  haflen  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conful  Av- 
milius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  any  thing  with 
fuccefs  againft  the  Tarentines  this  campaign,  refolved 
to  put  his  troops  into  winter- quarters  in  Apulia,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  that  was 
foon  to  become  the  feat  of  the  war.  As  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs  through  certain  defiles,  with  the  fea  on  one 
fide  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he  was  there  attacked 
by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirots  from  great  numbers  of 
barks  fraught  with  baliftse  (that  is,  engines  for  throw¬ 
ing  ftones  of  a  vaft  weight),  and  from  the  hills,  on 
which  were  pofted  a  great  many  archers  and  (lingers. 
Hereupon  iEmilius  placed  the  Tarentine  prifoners  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  enemy  \  which  the  Tarentines  per¬ 
ceiving,  foon  left  off  molefting  the  Romans,  out  of  com¬ 
panion  to  their  own  countrymen  ;  fo  that  the  Romans 
arrived  fafe  in  Apulia,  and  there  took  up  their  winter- 
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Home.  The  next  year  Aimilius  was  continued  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  troops,  with  the  title  of proconful ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Valentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentines.  The  prefent  exigence  of 
affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlilt  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meanefl  ox  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called  proletarii ,  as  being  thought  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  Rate  eny  other  fervice  than  that  of 
peopling. the  city,  and  flocking  the  republic  with  fubjefts. 
Hitherto  they  had  never  been  fuffeted  to  bear  arms  \ 
but  were  now,  to  their  great  fatis faction,  enrolled  as  well 
as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  arrived  at  Taren- 
tum,  having  narrowly  elcaped  fliipwreck  ,  and  being 
conduced  into  the  city  by  his  faithful  Cyneas,  was  re 
i $6  ceived  there  with  loud  acclamations. 

Pyrrhus  The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their 

Tarentines  Pleafures>  expelled  that  lie  ihould  take  all  the  fatigues 
to  learn  the  the  war  on  Hirnfelf^  and  expofe  only  his  Epirots  to 
art  of  war.  danger.  And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  fome  days  difiembled 
his  defigt*,  and  luffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge  with¬ 
out  reftraint  in  their  ufual  diverfions.  But  his  fhips, 
which  had  been  difperfed  all  over  the  Ionian  fea,  arri¬ 
ving  one  after  another,  and  With  them  the  troops  which 
he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  began  to  reform  the 
diforders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  The  theatre  was 
the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentines  reforted  daily  in 
great  numbers,  and  'where  the  incendiaries  flirred  up  the 
people  to  fedition  with  their  harangues  :  he  therefore 
caufed  it  to  be  {hut  up,  as  he  did  likewife  the  public 
gardens,  porticoes,  and  places  of  exercife,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  ufed  to  entertain  themfelves  with  news,  and 
fpeak  with  great  freedom  of  their  governors,  cen  luring 
their  conduft,  and  fettling  the  government  according  to 
their  different  humours,  which  occafioned  great  divi- 
iions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various  faftions.  As  they 
were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indolent  people,  they  fpent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  feafls,  mafquerades,  plays,  &c. 
Tbefe,  therefore,  Pyrrhus  abfolutely  prohibited,  as  no 
lei’s  dangerous  than  the  affemblies  of  prating  politicians. 
They  were  utter  Grangers  to  military  exercifes,  and  the 
art  of  handling  arms  ;  but  Pyrrhus  having  caufed  an  ex- 
aft  regifler  to  be  made  of  all  the  young  men  who  were 
fit  for  war,  picked  out  the  ftrongefl  amongft  them,  and 
incorporated  them  among  his  own  troops,  faying,  that 
he  would  take  it  upon  himfelf  to  give  them  courage. 
He  exercifed  them  daily  for  feveral  hours  ;  and  on  that 
occafion  behaved  with  an  inexorable  feverity,  inflifting 
exemplary  punifhment  on  fuch  as  did  not  attend  or  fail¬ 
ed  in  their  duty.  By  thefe  wife  meafures  he  prevented 
feditions  among  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to 
military  difcipline  ;  and  becaufe  many,  who  had  not  been 
accuftomed  to  fuch  feverity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclamation, 
declared  all  thofe  capitally  guilty  who  fhould  attempt  to 
abandon  their  country,  or  abfent  themfelves  from  the 
common  mufters. 

The  Tarentines,  being  now  fenlible  that  Pyrrhus  was 
determined  to  be  their  mafler,  began  loudly  to  complain 
of  his  conduft  5  but  he,  being  informed  of  whatever  paf- 
fed  among  them  by  his  fpies,  who  infinuated  themfelves 
into  all  companies,  privately  difpatched  the  mofl  faftious, 
and  fent  thofe  whom  he  fufpefted,  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  to  his  Ton’s  court  in  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  the  Roman 
conful,  entering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines.  committed  great 
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ravages  there  j  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  of  R  me. 
their  caflles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus. 

The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  any  fuccours 
from  the  Samnites,  MeiTapians,  and  other  allies  of  the 
Tarentines,  thought  it  highly  diihonourable  to  continue 
fhut  up  in  a  city,  while  the  Romans  were  ravaging  the 
country  of  his  friends.  He  theiefore  took  the  field  with 
the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Epirus,  fome 
recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  imall  numoer  of  Italians* 

But  before  he  oegan  hultiliues,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lac- 
vmus,  commanding  him  to  driband  his  army  $  and  on 
his  refufal,  immediately  marched  towards  ihofe  parts 
where  Lsevinus  was  waiting  for  him.  The  Romans  were 
encamped  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  river  Siris  \  and 
Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  oppofite  bank,  made  it  his  firft 
bufinels  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  camp  in  perfon,  and 
fee  whai  appearance  they  made.  With  this  view  he 
c rolled  the  river,  attended  by  Megacles,  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cer^  and  chief  favourites  5  and  having  obferved  the  con- 
ful’s  intrenchments,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  polled  , 
his  advanced  guard‘d  and  the  good  order  of  his  camp, 
he  was  greatly  furprifed  ;  and  addrefling  Megacles, 

“  Thefe  people  (faid  he)  are  not  fuch  barbarians  as  we 
take  them  to  be  :  let  us  try  them  before  we  condemn 
them.”  On  his  return,  he  changed  his  refolution  of  at¬ 
tacking  them  *,  and,  (hutting  himfelf  up  in  his  intrench¬ 
ments,  wraited  for  the  arrival  of  the  confederate  troops. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  polled  flrong  guards  along  the 
river,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  palling  it,  and  conti¬ 
nually  fent  out  fccruts  to  difeover  the  deligns,  and  W7atch 
the  motions  of  the  conful.  Some  of  thefe  being  taken 
by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Romans,  the  conful  him¬ 
felf  led  them  through  his  camp,  and  having  Ihewed 
them  his  army,  fent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling 
them,  that  he  had  many  other  troops  to  fliow  them  in 
due  time. 

Lsevinus  being  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  His  tiift 
battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he  battle  with: 
expected,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the  the 
banks  of  the  Siris  *,  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry  tnans' 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off',  and  match  a 
great  way  about,  in  order  to  find  a  palfage  at  fome  place 
not  defended  by  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they  palled 
the  river  without  being  obferved  ;  and  falling  upon  the 
guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  polled  on  the  banks  over- 
againll  the  confular  army,  gave  the  infantry  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  crolling  the  river  on  bridges  which  Lsevi  us 
had  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  But  before  they  got 
over,  Pyrrhus,  hallening  from  his  camp,  which  was  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  river,  hoped  to  cut  the  Roman 
army  in  pieces  while  they  were  difordered  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  palling  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the  lleep 
banks  3  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time  to 
form  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  fall  as  they 
came  from  the  camp,  and  performed  fuch  deeds  of  va¬ 
lour,  that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

As  the  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus, 
who  confided  moll  in  his  infantry,  haftened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge  }  but  took 
two  precautions  before  he  began  the  attack  :  the  firft 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  fliow  himfelf  to  th6 
whole  army  ;  for  his  horfe  having  been  killed  under  him 
in  the  firft  onfet,  a  report  had  been  fpread  that  he  was 
U  flam ; 
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flam :  the  fecond  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  helmet 
'  with  Megacles  ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  horfe  by  the  richnefs  of  his  attire  and  ar¬ 
mour,  many  of  the  Homans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par¬ 
ticular,  fo  that  he  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  taken 
and  faved,  after  his  horfe  had  been  killed  under  him. 
Thus  difg'uifed,  he  led  his  phalanx*  againft  the  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury.  Lae- 
vinus  fuftained  the  fhock  with  great  refolution,  fo  that 
the  victory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  difputed.  The 
Romans  gave  feveral  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans  ;  but  both  parties  rallied  again, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com¬ 
manders.  Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmet  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  fupported  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  affumed.  But  his  dilguife  at  lad  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  by  name  Dexter , 
taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  difcharging 
a  blow  at  him,  druck  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  dripped 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  conful,  who,  by  (bowing  to  the  Epirots  the 
fpoils  of  their  king,  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.  But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  fird  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines,  undeceived  his  men,  and  infpired  them  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  feemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
fides,  when  Lsevir.us  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  ; 
which  Pyrrhus  obferving,  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  fight  of  thofe  dreadful  animals 
chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  feen  any.  However,  they  fill  advanced,  till  their 
horfes,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  and 
frightened  at  the  ftrange  noife  they  made,  either  threw 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  fpeed  in  fpite  of 
their  utmofl;  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
difcharging  fhowers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  wounded 
feveral  of  the  Romans  in  that  confufon,  while  others 
were  trod  to  death  by  the  elephants.  Notwith (landing 
the  diforder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  (till  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  Theflalian 
horfe.  The  onfet  was  fo  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retire  in  diforder.  The  king  of  Epirus 
reflrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  purfue  the  enemy  :  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  foldier  named  Minucius , 
having  caufed  a  great  diforder  in  his  army,  this  acci¬ 
dent  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repafs  the  river,  and  take  refuge  in  Apu¬ 
lia.  The  Epirot  remained  mader  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Romans  fly  before  him  :  but  the 
victory  cod  him  dear,  a  great  number  of  his  bed  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  having  been  (lain  in  the  battle;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  fay  after  the  aCtion,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  fuch 
another  victory,  he  diould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi¬ 
rus  alone. 

His  fird  care  after  the  aCtion  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
wfith  wfiiich  the  plain  was  covered  ;  and  herein  he 
made  no  didinCtion  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epirots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  none  of  them  had  received  difhonourable 


wounds ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  pofls  afligned  Rome, 
them,  ilill  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  (how- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce- 
nefs  in  their  faces ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  thofe  famous  words  :  u  O  that  Pyrrhus  had  the 
Romans  for  his  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for  their 
leader  !  together,  we  (hould  fubdue  the  whole  world.” 

The  king  of  Epirus  underdood  the  art  of  war  too  pyrrjjJs  rc- 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vie*  ducts  ieve- 
tory.  He  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the  ral  towns. 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
incurfions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma¬ 
ny  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  d\ort  time 
he  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  greated  part  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  fubfilting 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Meffapians, 
wfirom  he  had  fo  long  expelled.  After  having  re¬ 
proached  them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
diare  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gained  their  adeCtions,  he  march¬ 
ed  without  lofs  of  time  to  lay  fiege  to  Capua  :  but  Lae- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  tw'O 
legions,  threw  fome  troops  into  the  city  5  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  defign,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
march  draight  to  Naples.  Laevinus  followed  him,  ha- 
rafling  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  mader  of  that 
important  city.  The  king  then,  all  on  a  fudden,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  wray,  furprifed 
Fregellae,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  fat  down  before  Praenede.  There,  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Rome  ;  and 
is  faid  to  have  advanced  fo  near  the  wralls,  that  he  drove 
a  cloud  of  dud  into  the  city.  But  he  was  foon  forced 
to  retire  by  the  other  conful  T.  Coruncanius,  who, 
having  reduced  Hetruria,  was  jud  then  returned  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Rome.  The  king  of  Epirus, 
therefore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetrurians 
into  his  filtered,  and  feeing  two  confular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Praenede,  and 
hadened  back  into  Campania  ;  where,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  he  found  Laevinus  wfith  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  which  he  had  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sfifis.  The  conful  went  to  meet  him,  wfith  a  defign 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle  ;  which  Pyrrhus  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
drike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideous 
noife.  But  the  noife  was  returned  with  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  (bout  by  the  Romans,  that. Pyrrhus,  thinking  fo  much 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  too  fure  a  progno- 
dic  of  victory,  altered  his  mind  ;  and,  pretending  that 
the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  Tarentum, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  l6o 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  Tarentum,  he  He  inclines 
had  time  to  refleCt  on  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  to  peace. 
Romans  ;  which  made  him  conclude,  that  the  wrar  in 
which  he  was  engaged  mud  end  in  his  ruin  and  dif- 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 

He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
fenate  had  determined  to  fend  an  honourable  embafly 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propofe 

terms 
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terms  of  peace.  The  ambaffadors  were  three  men  of 
diflinguiftied  merit ;  to  wit,  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  flgnal  vidlory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  /Emilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  confulate  two  years  before. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  furrender  of  the  prifon- 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  fuch  a  ran- 
fom  as  fliould  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  1800  prifoners,  moft  of  them  Ro¬ 
man  knights  and  men  of  diflin&ion  in  the  republic. 
They  had  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  their  horfes, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king’s  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  difmount  ; 
by  which  unforefeen  accident  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  fenate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  thofe  brave  men,  had  determined,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  cuftom,  to  redeem  them.  Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  furprifed  and  difappointed  when  lie  found  that 
they  had  no  other  propofals  to  make  ;  but,  concealing 
his  thoughts,  he  only  anfwered,  that  he  would  confider 
of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  refolution.  Accordingly, 
he  affembled  his  council  :  but  his  chief  favourites  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  Milo,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  coming  to  no  compo- 
fition  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Cyneas,  who  knew  his  ma¬ 
iler’s  inclination,  propofed  not  only  fending  back  the 
prifoners  without  ranfom,  but  difpatching  an  embaffy  to 
Rome  to  treat  with  the  fenate  of  a  lading  peace.  His 
advice  was  approved,  and  he  himfelf  appointed  to  go  on 
that  embaffy.  After  thefe  refolutions,  the  king  ac¬ 
quainted  the  ambaffadors,  that  he  intended  to  releafe 
the  prifoners  without  ranfom,  fince  he  had  already  rich¬ 
es  enough,  and  defired  nothing  of  the  republic  but  her 
friend  (hip.  Afterwards  he  had  feveral  conferences  with 
Fabricius,  whofe  virtue  he  had  tried  with  mighty  offers 
of  riches  and  grandeur  ;  but  finding  him  proof  againft 
all  temptations,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  an  elephant  to  be  placed  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  in  the  hall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambaffa- 
dor.  As  Fabricius  had  never  feen  one  of  thofe  beads, 
the  king,  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  hall  with  him, 
brought  him  within  the  elephant’s  reach,  and  then  caufed 
the  curtain  to  be  drawn  all  on  a  fudden,  and  that  mon¬ 
strous  animal  to  make  his  ufual  noife,  and  even  lay  his 
trunk  on  Fabricius’s  head.  But  the  intrepid  Roman, 
without  betraying  the  lead  fear  or  concern,  “  Does  the 
great  king  (faid  he,  with  furpridng  calmnefs),  who 
could  not  dagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten 
me  with  the  braying  of  a  bead  r”  Pyrrhus,  adonifhed 
at  his  immovable  condancy,  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was,  that  the  converfation 
turning  upon  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  Fabricius  made 
that  celebrated  exclamation,  “  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both 
for  Rome’s  fake  and  his  own,  had  placed  his  happinefs 
in  the  boated  indolence  of  Epicurus.” 

Every  thing  Pyrrhus  heard  or  faw  of  the  Romans  in¬ 
creased  his  earnednefs  for  peace.  He  fent  for  the  three 
ambaffadors,  releafed  200  of  the  prifoners  without  ran¬ 
fom,  and  differed  the  red,  on  their  parole,  to  return  to 
Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  or  feads  of  Saturn, 
in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  obliging  behavi- 
■  our  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Roman  ambaffadors,  he 
fent  Cyneas  to  Rome,  almod  at  the  fame  time  that  they 


left  Tarentum.  The  indru&ions  he  gave  this  faithful  Rome, 
mirtider,  were,  to  bring  the  Romans  to  grant  thefe  three  v”” 
articles  :  1.  That  the  Tarentines  fliould  be  included  in 
the  treaty  made  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  That  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy  fhould  be  differed  to  enjoy  their 
laws  and  liberties.  3.  That  the  republic  fhould  rcdore 
to  the  Safnnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  pla¬ 
ces  die  had  taken  from  them.  Upon  thefe  conditions, 

Pyrrhus  declared  himfelf  ready  to  forbear  all  further  ho- 
dilities,  and  conclude  a  lading  peace.  With  thefe  in- 
ftru&ions  Cyneas  fet  out  for  Rome  ;  where,  partly  by 
his  eloquence,  partly  by  rich  prefen  ts  to  the  fenators 
and  their  wives,  he  foon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  he  made  a  ha¬ 
rangue  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  the  great  Demodhenes  > 
after  which,  he  read  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  propofed, 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavouring  to 
fhow  the  reafonablenefs  and  moderation  of  his  mailer’s 
demands,  afked  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  come  to  Rome  to 
conclude  and  fign  the  treaty.  The  fenators  were  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  to  agree  to  Pyrrhus’s  terms  ;  but  never  • 
thelefs,  as  feveral  fenators  were  abfent,  the  determina 
tion  of  the  affair  was  podponed  to  the  next  day  ;  when 
Appius  Claudius,  the  greated  orator  and  mod  learned 
civilian  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  caufed  himfelf  i5r 
to  be  carried  to  the  fenate,  where  he  had  not  appeared  The  Ro- 
for  many  years;  and  there,  partly  by  his  eloquence, mans  re,u^ 
partly  by  his  authority,  fo  prepoffeffed  the  minds  of  thetotre<,‘ 
fenators  againd  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  conditions 
he  offered,  that,  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  the  con- 
fcript  fathers  unanimoudy  paffed  a  decree,  the  fubdance 
of  which  was,  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  fliould  be 
continued  ;  that  his  ambaffador  fhould  be  fent  back  that 
very  day  ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  fliould  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  that  they  diould  ac¬ 
quaint  his  ambaffador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  mafler  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  furprifed  at  the  anfwer  given  him,  left  Rome 
the  fame  day,  and  returned  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  refolution  of  the  fenate.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  would  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
upon  honourable  terms ;  but,  as  the  conditions  they  of¬ 
fered  were  not  by  any  means  confident  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  arms,  he  began,  without  lofsof  time,  to  make 
all  due  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Romans  having  raifed  to  the  confulate 
P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  difpatched 
them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyrrhus  en¬ 
camped  near  a  little  town  called  Afculum .  There  the 
confuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  themfelves  a't  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  having  between  them  and  the 
enemy  a  large  deep  dream  which  divided  the  plain. 

Both  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  oppofite 
banks,  before  either  ventured  to  pafs  over  to  attack  the 
other.  The  Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  crofs  the 
dream,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 

Pyrrhus  placed  his  men  likewife  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
fame  plain  ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  him  the  juflice  to 
fay,  that  no  commander  ever  underflood  better  the  art 
of  drawing  up  an  army  and  dire£ting  its  motions.  In  l6i 
the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  ‘Samnites  ;  battle** 
in  his  left  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Salentines  ; 
and  his  phalanx  in  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  conflfled  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  >eft- 
U  2  gage 
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Rome,  gage  the  enemy’s  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  Were  polled 
V"“ t}ie  light-armed  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horfe.  The 
confuls,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  againft  the  fury 
of  the  elephants  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
long  points  of  iron  in  the  fhape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  foldiers  carrying  firebrands,  which  they  were  di- 
re&ed  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  fet  their  wooden  towers  on  fire, 
Thefe  chariots  were  polled  over-againfl  the  king’s 
elephants,  and  ordered  net  to  ftir  till  they  entered  up¬ 
on  a&ion.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals  add¬ 
ed  another,  which  was,  to  direCl  a  body  of  Apulians  to 
attack  Pyrrhus’s  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  leaft  to  draw  off  part  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length  the  attack  be¬ 
gan,  both  parties  being  pretty  equal  in  number  ;  for 
each  of  them  confided  of  about  40,000  men.  The  pha¬ 
lanx  fuftained,  for  a  long  time,  the  furious  on  fet  of  the 
legions  with  incredible  bravery  :  but  at  length  being 
forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  commanded  his  elephants 
to  advance,  but  not  on  the  fide  where  the  Romans  had 
polled  their  chariots  ;  they  marched  round,  and,  falling 
upon  the  Roman  horfe,  foon  put  them  into  confufion. 
Then  the  phalanx,  returning  wTith  frefh  courage  to  the 
charge,  made  the  Roman  legions  in  their  turn  give 
ground.  On  this  occafion  Deciiis  was  killed,  fo  that 
one  conful  only  w; *s  left  to  command  the  two  Roman 
armies.  But  while  all  things  feemed  to  favour  Pyrrhus, 
the  body  of  Apulians  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
falling  unexpectedly  on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obli¬ 
ged  the  king  to  difpatch  a  ftrong  detachment  to  defend 
his  intrenchments.  Upon  the  departure  of  thefe  troops, 
fome  of  the  Epirots,  imagining  that  the  camp  was  ta¬ 
ken,  began  to  lofe  courage,  and  retire  ;  thofe  who  were 
next  to  them  followed  their  example,  and  in  a  fhort* 
time  the  whole  army  gave  wray.  Pyrrhus  having  at¬ 
tempted  feveral  times  in  vain  to  rally  his  forces,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  charge  with  a  fmall  number  of  his  friends  and 
the  moil  courageous  of  his  officers.  With  thefe  he  fu- 
defeated  finned  the  fury  of  the  victorious  legions,  and  covered 
and  dan-  the  retreat  of  his  own  men.  But  being,  after  a  moft 
geroufly  gallant  behaviour,  dangeroufly  wounded,  he  retired  at 
wounded.  laft  with  his  fmall  band  in  good  order,  leaving  the  Ro¬ 
mans  matters  of  the  field.  As  the  fun ‘was  near  fetting, 
the  Romans,  being  extremely  fatigued,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  wounded,  the  conful  Sulpicius,  not 
thinking  it  advifable  to  purfue  the  enemy,  founded  a  re¬ 
treat,  i*epafTed  the  ftream,  and  brought  his  troops  back 
to  the  camp.  Sulpicius  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  next  day,  with  a  defign  to  bring  the  Epirots  to  a 
fecond  engagement ;  but  finding  they  had  withdrawn 
in  the  night  to  Tarentum,  he  likewife  retired,  and  put 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia. 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  their  quarters  during 
winter  ;  but  early  in  the  fpring  took  the  field  anew. — 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  two  men  of 
great  fame,  whom  they  had  raifed  to  the  confulate  the 
,  fecond  time  :  thefe  were  the  celebrated  C.  Fabricius  and 
O.  JEmilius  Pappus  ;  who  no  fooner  arrived  in  Apulia, 
than  they  led  their  troops  into  the  territory  of  Taren¬ 
tum.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Epirus,  met  them  near  the  frontiers, 
and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Roman  army. 
While  the  confuls  were  waiting  here  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  give  battle,  a  meffenger  from  Nicias,  the 


king’s  phyfician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabricius’;  where-  Rome, 
in  the  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  matter  by  poifon, 
provided  the  conful  would  promife  him  a  reward  propor- etna’s 
tionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fervice.  The  virtuous  phyfician 
Roman,  being  filled  with  horror  at  the  bare  propofal  of  offers  to 
fnch  a  crime,  immediately  communicated  the  affair  toP°ff°nh'm, 
his  colleague  ;  who  readily  joined  with  him  in  writing but  is 
a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warned  him,  without  ^ 

difeovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  mans 
be  upon  his  guard  againft  the  treacherous  defigns  of 
thofe  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a  deep  fenfe  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  releafed  immediately,  with¬ 
out  ranfom,  all  the  prifoners  he  had  taken.  But  the 
Romans,  difdaining  to  accept  either  a  favour  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  rccompenfe  for  not  committing  the  blacked: 
treachery,  declared,  that  they  would  not  receive  their 
prifoners  but  by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  accordingly  fent 
to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  number  of  Samnite  and  Tarcntine 
prifoners. 

As  the  king  of  Epirus  grew  every  day  more  weaiy 
of  a  war  w  hich  he  feared  would  end  in  his  difgrace,  he 
fent  Cyneas  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  con- 
feript  fathers  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  upon 
fuch  terms  as  wrere  confident  with  his  honour.  But 
the  ambaffador  found  the  fenators  fteady  in  their  for¬ 
mer  refolution,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  his  matter  till  he  had  left  Italy,  and  withdrawn 
from  thence  all  his  forces.  This  gave  the  king  great 
uneafinefs  ;  for  he  had  already  loft  moft  of  his  veteran 
troops  and  beft  officers,  and  was  fenfible  that  he  fhould 
lofe  the  reft  if  he  ventured  another  engagement.  While pyrrhu$ 
he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind,  goes  into 
ambaffadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  Syracufans,  Sicily. 
Agrigentines,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  affiltance 
of  his  arms  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  wrhich  threatened  their  refpe&ive 
ftates  with  utter  definition.  Pyrrhus,  who  wanted  on¬ 
ly  fome  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy,  laid  hold  of 
this  ;  and  appointing  Milo  governor  of  Tarentum,  with 
a  ftrong  garrifon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe  during 
his  abfence,  he  fet  fail  for  Sicily  with  30,000  foot  and 
2 500  horfe,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  Chips.  Here  he 
was  at  fuft  attended  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  the  Sicili¬ 
ans,  difgufted  at  the  refolution  he  had  » taken  of  patting 
over  into  Africa,  and  much  more  at  the  enormous  ex¬ 
actions  and  extortions  of  his  minifters  and  courtiers,  had 
fubmitted  partly  to  the  Carthaginians  and  partly  to  the 
Mamertines.  When  Carthage  heard  of  this  change, 
new  troops  were  raifed  all  over  Africa,  and  a  numerous 
army  fent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities  which  Pyrrhus 
had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians  daily  deferted  from  him  in 
crowds,  he  was  no  way  in  a  condition,  w7ith  his  Epirots 
alone,  to  withftand  fo  powerful  an  enemy ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  deputies  came  to  him  from  the  Tarentines, 

Samnites,  Bruttians,  and  Lucanians,  reprefenting  to 
him  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  fince  his  departure,  and 
remonftrating,  that,  without  his  afiiftance,  they  mutt 
fall  a  facrifice  to  the  Romans,  he  laid  hold  of  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  abandon  the  ifland,  and  return  to  Italy.  ^ 

His  fleet  wras  attacked  by  that  of  Carthage  ;  and  his  ar-pje  returns 
my,  after  their  landing,  by  the  Mamertines.  But  Pyr-  into  Italy, 
rhus  having,  by  his  heroic  bravery,  efcaped  all  danger, 
marched  along  the  fea-fhore,  in  order  to  reach  Taren¬ 
tum  that  way.  As  he  patted  through  the  country  of 
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Rome,  the  Locrians,  who  had  not  long  before  maffacred  the 
v*****-^  troops  he  had  left  there,  he  not  only  exercifed  all  forts 
of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants,  but  plundered  the  temple 
of  Proferpine  to  fupply  the  wants  of  his  army.  The  im- 
menfe  riches  which  he  found  there,  were,  by  his  order, 
fent  to  Tarentum  by  fea  ;  but  the  fhips  that  carried 
them  being  dallied  again  ft  the  rocks  by  a  tempeft,  and 
the  mariners  all  loft,  this  proud  prince  was  convinced, 
fays  Livy,  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings, 
and  caufed  all  the  treafure,  which  the  fea  had  thrown 
upon  the  ftiore,  to  be  carefully  gathered  up,  and  re¬ 
placed  in  the  temple  :  nay,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the 
angry  goddefs,  he  put  all  thofe  to  death  who  had  ad- 
vifed  him  to  plunder  her  temple.  However,  fuperfti- 
tion  made  the  ancients  afcribe  to  this  aft  of  impiety  all 
the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  befel  that  unhappy 
prince. 

Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum  ;  but  of  the 
army  he  had  carried  into  Sicily,  he  brought  back  into 
Italy  only  2000  horfe  and  not  quite  20,000  foot.  He 
therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  beft  troops  he  could 
raife  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Bruttians;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  confuls,  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had  divided 
their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania  and  the  other 
Samnium,  he  likewife  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
marching  with  the  choice  of  his  Epirots  againft  Den- 
talus,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  him  in  his  camp  near  Bene- 
ventum.  But  the  conful  having  notice  of  his  approach, 
went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  ft  rang  detachment 
of  legionaries  to  meet  him  ;  repulfed  his  vanguard,  put 
many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and  took  fome  of 
their  elephants.  Curius  encouraged  with  this  fuccefs, 
marched  his  army  into  the  Taurafian  fields,  and  drew  it 
up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for  his  troops,  but 
too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the  phalangites  be¬ 
ing  fo  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle  their  arms 
Is  ^  \  without  difficulty.  But  the  king’s  eagernefs  to  try  his 
defeated^ by  ^rell£th  and  fkill  with  fo  renowned  a  commander,  made 
Curius  Den- him  engage  at  that  great  difadvantage.  Upon  the  firlt 
tatus.  ftgnal  the  aflion  began  5  and  one  of  the  king’s  wings 
giving  way,  the  victory  feemed  to  incline  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  perfon 
repulfed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  quite  to  their 
intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  elephants  j  which  Curius  perceiving,  commanded 
a  corps  de  referve,  which  he  had  polled  near  the  camp, 
to  advance  and  fall  upon  the  elephants.  Thefe  carrying 
burning  torches  in  one  hand,  and  their  fwords  in  the 
other,  threw  the  former  at  the  elephants,  and  with  the 
latter  defended  themfelves againft  their  guides;  by  which 
means  they  were  both  forced  to  give  way.  The  ele¬ 
phants  being  put  to  flight  broke  into  the  phalanx,  clofe 
as  it  was,  and  there  caufed  a  general  diforder ;  which 
was  increafed  by  a  remarkable  accident :  for  it  is  faid, 
that  a  young  elephant  being  wounded,  and  thereupon 
making  a  dreadful  noife,  the  mother  quitting  her  rank, 
and  haflening  to  the  affiftance  of  her  young  one,  put 
thofe  who  ftill  kept  their  ranks  into  the  utmoft  confu- 
ilon.  But,  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  obtained  at  laft  a  complete  viflory.  Orofius  and 
Eutropius  tell  us  that  Pyrrhus’s  army  confifted  of  80,000 
foot  and  6oco  horfe,  including  his  Epirots  and  allies  ; 
whereas  the  confular  army  was  fcarcely  20,000  flrong. 
Thofe  who  exaggerate  the  king’s  lofs  fay,  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  the  ilain  on  his  fide  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  Rome, 
but  others  reduce  it  to  20,000.  All  writers  agree,  that v— — v— — ^ 
Curius  took  1 200  prifoners  and  eight  elephants.  This 
victory,  which  was  the  moft  decilive  Rome  had  ever 
gained,  brought  all  Italy  under  fubje£tion,  and  paved 
the  way  for  thofe  vaft  conquefts  which  afterwards  made 
the  Romans  mafters  of  the  whole  known  world. 

Pyrrhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great  He  aban}. 
lofs  he  had  fuftafned,  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to  Ta- dons  his 
rentum,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  leaving  allies, 
the  Romans  in  full  pofTeffion  of  his  camp ;  which  they 
fo  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  after  a  model 
to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epirus  refol- 
ved  to  leave  Italy  as  fuon  as  poffible  ;  but  concealed  his 
defign,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  drooping  fpirits 
of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  fpeedy  iuccours 
from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  difpatched  ambaffadors 
into  Aitolia,  Illyricum,  and  Macedon,  demanding  fup- 
plies  of  men  and  money.  But  the  anfwers  from  thofe  < 

courts  not  proving  favourable,  he  forged  fuch  as  might 
pleafe  thole  whom  he  was  willing  to  deceive ;  and  by 
this  means  fupported  the  courage  of  his  friends,  and 
kept  his  enemy  in  play.  When  he  could  conceal  his 
departure  no  longer,  he  pretended  to  be  on  a  fudden  in 
a  great  paftion  at  the  dilatorinefs  of  his  friends  in  fend¬ 
ing  him  fuccours  ;  and  acquainted  the  Tarentines,  that 
he  muft  go  and  bring  them  over  himfelf.  However,  he 
left  behind  him  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  the  citadel  of  Ta¬ 
rentum,  under  the  command  of  the  fame  Milo  who  had 
kept  it  for  him  during  his  ftay  in  Sicily.  In  order  to 
keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,  he  is  faid  to  have  made 
him  a  very  ftrange  prefent,  viz.  a  chair  covered  with  the 
fkin  of  Nicias,  the  treacherous  phyfician,  who  had  of¬ 
fered  Fabricius  to  poifon  his  mailer.  After  all  thefe 
difguifes  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus  at  laft  fet  fail  for 
Epirus,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Acroceraunium  with  8000 
foot  and  300  horfe  ;  after  having  fpent  to  no  purpofe 
fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Though,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pyrrhus  took 
his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reafon  to  expert 
any  further  affiftance  from  him,  yet  they  continued  to 
amule  thefnfelves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  liege  of  Argos,  as  has 
been  related  under  the  article  Epirus.  This  threw  who  are 
the  Samnites  into  defpair  :  fo  that  they  put  all  to  the  hibdued, 
iffue  of  a  general  battle  ;  in  which  they  were  defeated  ^  the 
with  fuch  dreadful  llaughter,  that  the  nation  is  faid  to 
have  been  almoft  exterminated.  This  overthrow  was  fters  of  all  „ 
foon  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  Italy, 
tians,  Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salentines ; 
fo  that  Rome  now  became  miftrefs  of  all  the  nations 
from  the  remoteft  parts  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  fea, 
and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  to  the  Adriatic.  All  thefe 
nations,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges. 

Some  were  entirely  fubje£t  to  the  republic,  and  had  no 
laws  but  what  they  received  from  thence ;  others  re¬ 
tained  their  old  laws  and  cuftoms,  but  in  fubje£lion  to 
the  republic  :  fome  were  tributary  ;  and  others  allies, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnilh  troops  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence  when  the  Romans  required.  Some  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  Roman  citizenfhip,  their  foldiers  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  legions  ;  while  others  had  a  right  of  fuf- 
frage  in  the  elections  made  by  the  centuries.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 
founded  on  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquered ' 

nations 
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Rome,  nations  when  they  furrendered,  and  were  afterwards  in- 
creafed  according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  fervices  they 
did  the  republic. 

The  Romans  now  became  refpe&ed  by  foreign  na- 
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phus  king  of  Egypt,  and  from  Apollovna  a  city  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Senfible  of  their  own  importance,  they  now 
granted  prote£lion  to  whatever  nation  requelled  it  of 
them  ;  but  this  not  with  a  view'  of  ferving  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fubjedting 
both.  In  this  manner  they  affifted  the  Mamertines 
againft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  which  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  deftrudlion  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Carthage.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  firil  and  fecond  Punic  wars  was  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  employed  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians,  who 
bad  revolted.  Thefe  were  Gaulifh  nations,  who  had  al- 
Avays  been  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  now 
gave  one  of  their  confuls  a  notable  defeat.  However, 
he  foon  after  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  great  daughter  ;  though  it  was  not  till 
fome  time  after,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  that 
they  were  totally  fubdued.  During  this  interval  alfo, 
the  Romans  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Sardinia,  Corfica, 
and  Malta  *,  and  in  the  year  219  B.  C.  the  two  former 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  Papirius,  who 
had  fubdued  Corfica,  demanded  a  triumph  ;  but  not  ha¬ 
ving  intereft  enough  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a  method  en¬ 
tirely  new'  to  do  himfelf  jufiice.  He  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  marched  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  with  all 
the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  viClors  at  Rome, 
Pie  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony,  but  that 
of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  infiead  of  a  crown  of 
laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  defeated  the 
Corficans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove  of  myr¬ 
tles.  The  example  of  Papirius  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  fenate  refufed 
triumphs. 

The  next  year,  when  M-  /Emilius  Barbula  and  M. 
Junius  Pera  were  confuls,  a  new  war  fprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy.  Illyricum ,  properly  fo  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuta ,  the  widow 
of  King  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  fon  Pinaeus,  who 
was  under  age.  The  fuccefs  of  her  late  hulhand  againft 
the  iEtolians  had  flufhed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
infiead  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  her  Ward  in  peace,  (he 
commanded  her  fubjeCts  to  cruife  along  the  coaft,  feize 
all  the  (hips  they  met,  take  what  places  they  could,  and 
fpare  no  nation.  Her  pirates  had,  purfuant  to  her  or¬ 
ders,  taken  and  plundered  many  fliips  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants  ;  and  her  troops  were  then  bcfieging 
the  ifland  of  Iffa  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Upon  the  complaints  therefore  of  the  Italian 
merchants,  and  to  proteCl  the  people  of  Iffa,  the  fenate 
lent  tw'o  ambafladors  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  CoruncanOs,  to  demand  of  her  that  (he  would 
refirain  her  fubjeCts  from  infeffing  the  fea  with  pirates. 
She  anfwered  them  haughtily,  that  file  could  only  pro- 
mife  that  her  fubjeCts  fhould  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Romans  in  her  name,  and  by  public  authority  : 
tl  but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  not  cuffomary  with  us 
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(faid  (he)  to  lay  reffraints  on  our  fubjeCts,  nor  will  we 
forbid  them  to  reap  thofe  advantages  from  the  fea  which 
it  offers  them.”  “  Your  cuffoms  then  (replied  the  young- 
efi  of  the  ambafladors)  are  very  different  from  ours. 
At  Rome  we  make  public  examples  of  thofe  fubjeCts 
who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
your  bad  government.”  Thefe  unfeafonable  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,  who  was  naturally  a  proud  and  im¬ 
perious  woman,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nations,  (he  caufed  the  ambaffadors  to  be 
murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  fo  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  the  fenate  having  firft  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambaffadors,  by  ereCting,  as  was  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  fiatues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raifed,  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome, 
affuring  the  fenate  that  (lie  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambaffadors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  thofe  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  af~ 
fafimation.  The  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten¬ 
ed  with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  fatisfaCHon  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  of  the  Achce- 
ans,  and  taken  the  ifland  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  this 
fuccefs  made  Teuta  believe  herfelf  invincible,  and  for¬ 
get  the  promife  (lie  had  made  to  the  Romans ;  nay,  (he 
fent  her  fleet  to  feize  on  the  ifland  of  Iffa,  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  under  their  proteClion. 

Hereupon  the  confuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Pofthu. 
mius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  embarked 
for  Illyricum  ;  Fulvius  having  the  command  of  the  fleet* 
which  confified  of  too  galleys;  and  Poffhumius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  ,to  20,000  foot,  befides  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe.  Fulvius  appeared  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  both  of  the  ifland  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nor 
was  this  all  ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Apollonia  drive  cut  the  Illyrian  garrifon, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol¬ 
lonia  was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  flde  of 
Macedon,  the  confuls,  who  had  hitherto  aCled  jointly j 
no  fooner  faw  themfelves  in  pofleffion  of  it  than  they 
feparated,  the  fleet  cruifing  along  the  coaff,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heait  of  the  queen’s  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Andyoeans,  Parthini,  and  Atintanes,  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitted  to  Poflhumius,  being  induced  by 
the  perfuafions  of  Demetrius  to  (hake  off  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  The  conful  being  now  in  poffeffion  of  moft  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coaft,  where,  with 
the  afiiftance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  ftrongholds* 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  firength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrilon  ;  fo  that  it  made  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence,  the  Romans  having  loft  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  feveral  legionary  tribunes,  arid  one 
quaeftor.  However,  this  lofs  was  impaired  by  the  taking 
of  40  Illyrian  veffels,  which  were  returning  home  laden 
with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Iffa,  which,  by  Teuta’s  order,  was  ftill  clofely  be- 
fieged,  notwithftanding  the  Ioffes  file  had  fuftained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
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Rome.  Illyrians  difperfed  \  but  the  Pharians,  who  ferved  among 
—m—*  them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Iffani  rea¬ 
dily  fubmitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  being  raifed  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time,  Poll- 
humius  was  recalled  from  Illyricum,  and  refufed  a  tri¬ 


umph  for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  liege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proconful.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun¬ 
ded  great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  confuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  flrongholds  called  Rki%on ,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  fpring  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome,  The  fe¬ 
nate  refufed  to  treat  with  her  ;  but  granted  the  young 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions:  1.  That 
he  (hould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic.  2.  That 
lie  fhould  furrender  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  3.  That  he  fhould  never  fuller  above  three  of 
his  fhips  of  war  at  a  time  to  fail  beyond  Lyfliis,  a  town 
on  the  coniines  of  Macedon  and  Illyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  i (lands  of  Corcyra,  Iffa,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  fhame,  or  compelled  by  a  fe- 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
T*2  Demetrius  fucceeded  her. 

The  Gauls  Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarm- 
of  Infubria  ed  by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  progrefs 
and  Ligu-  which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.  At  this  time 
ria  ub  u-  ajp0  t]le  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy 
faid  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  fhould  one  day  be  in  pofleflion  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  fenate  found  means 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  fuperftition  had  raifed 
being  thus  furmonnted,  the  Romans  made  vafl  prepara¬ 
tions  againfl  the  Gauls,  -whom  they  feem  to  have  dread¬ 
ed  above  all  other  nations.  Some  fay  that  the  number 
of  forces  raifed  by  the  Romans  on  this  occafion  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  fewer  than  800,000  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  248,000  foot  and  26,000  horfe  were  Ro¬ 
mans  or  Campanians  *,  neverthelefs,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
50,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe,  forced  a  paflage  through 
Hetruria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome.  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  flrfl  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies  ;  but  being  foon  after  met  by  two  others, 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lois  of  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  The  Romans  then  entered 
their  country,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged  }  but  a  plague 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
home.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
thofe  Gauls  who  inhabited  Infubria  and  Liguria  were 
totally  fubdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  Thefe  conquefts  were  followed  by  that  of 
Iflria  ;  Ditnalum,  a  city  of  importance  in  Illyricum  5 
and  Pharos,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

•  The  fecond  Punic  war  for  feme  time  retarded  the  con¬ 
quers  of  the  Romans,  and  even  threatened  their  Irate 
with  entire  deflruflion  5  but  Hannibal  being  at  laH  re¬ 
called  from  Italy,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama,  they 
made  peace  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as  gave  them 
an  entire  Superiority  over  that  republic,  which  they  not 


long  after  entirely  fubverted,  as  has  been  related  in  the  Rome, 
hiftory  of  Cartijage.  '  v  4 

The  fuccefsful  iflue  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  hadj^Ro- 
greatly  increafed  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  man  empire 
They  were  now  mailers  of  all  Sicily,  the  Mediterra- arrives  at 
nean  iflands,  and  great  part  of  Spain  }  and,  through  *ts  ex' 
the  dillenfions  of  the  Aliatic  Hates  with  the  king  of  Ma-tent* 
cedon,  a  pretence  was  now  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  thefe  parts.  The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  their  incurfions,  but  now'  ceafed  to 
be  formidable  *,  while  the  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
mifeonduft,  were  firft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difad  van- 
tageous  peace,  and  at  laH  totally  fubdued  (fee  Mace¬ 
don).  The  redu<5Hon  of  Macedon  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
otherwife  :  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han¬ 
nibal  fled  for  protedlion,  by  an  unfuccefsful  war  firfl 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Afia  (fee  Syria).  The 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  molt  obflinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter¬ 
minated  than  reduced  $  and  even  this  required  the  ut- 
moft  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  ZEmilianus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Carthage,  to  execute.  See  Spain  and  Nu- 
MANTIA. 

Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  height  of  power  fu- 
perior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  now  a  fe- 
dition  broke  out,  which  we  may  fay  was  never  termi¬ 
nated  but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  This  had 
its  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  defeen-  Sedition  0* 
dec!  from  a  family  which,  though  plebeian,  was  as  illu-theGracchis 
ftrious  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  His  father  had 
been  twice  raifed  to  the  confulate,  was  a  great  general, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  But  he 
was  Hill  more  renowned  for  his  domeHic  virtues  and  pro¬ 
bity,  than  for  his  birth  or  valour.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  fir H  Africanus,  faid  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  fex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age  $  and  had  by 
her  feveral  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity  of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Semproma ,  who  was  married  to  the 
fecond  Africanus.  Tiberius,  the  eldeH,  was  deemed 
the  moH  accompliffied  youth  in  Rome,  with  refpedl  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  His  extraordina¬ 
ry  talents  were  heightened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  all  thofe  winning  graces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.  He  made  his  firfl  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and  diHinguiihed  himfelf  on 
all  occaflons  by  his  courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
condudh  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Hudy  of  eloquence  *,  and  at  30  years  old 
was  accounted  the  beH  orator  of  his  age.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  for¬ 
merly  conful  and  cenfor,  and  was  then  prince  of  the  fe¬ 
nate.  He  continued  for  feme  time  in  the  fentiments 
both  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  family,  and  fupported 
the  intereHs  of  the  patricians  *,  but  without  openly  at¬ 
tacking  the  popular  fa&ion.  He  was  the  chief  author 
and  negociator  of  that  ffiameful  neceflary  peace  with 
the  Numantines ;  which  the  fenate,  with  the  utmoH  in- 
juHice,  disannulled,  and  condemned  the  conful,  the  quse- 
flor,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  ligned  it,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Numantines  (fee  Numantia).  The 
people,  indeed,  out  of  efleem  for  Gracchus,  would  not 
Hi  Her  him  to  be  facrificed  :  but,  however,  he  had  juft 
reafon  to  complain,  both  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
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fdr  palling  fo  fcandalous  a  decree  againft  his  general 
and  himfelf,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
fo  many  citizens  had  been  faved.  But  as  the  fenate* 
had  chiefly  promoted  fuch  bafe  and  iniquitous  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  refolved  in  due  time  to  (how  his  refentment 
againfl  the  party  which  had  contributed  mofl  to  his  dis¬ 
grace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  flood  for  the  tribunefhip  of  the 
people  ;  which  he  no  fooner  obtained,  than  he  refolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  mofl  tender  part.  They 
had  ufurped  lands  unjuftly  ;  cultivated  them  by  flaves, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  \  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  ena&ed  that  no  citizen  fliould  poffefs 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  refol¬ 
ved  to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  patricians.  But  it  was  not  revenge  ajone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  fo  dangerous  an  attempt. 
It  is  pretended,  that  his  mother  Cornelia  animated  him 
to  undertake  fomething  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa¬ 
mily.  The  reproaches  of  his  mother,  the  authority  of 
fome  great  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  of  P.  Craffus  the  poritifex  maximtts ,  and  of 
Mutius  Scsevola,  the  mofl  learned  civilian  in  Rome,  and 
his  natural  thirfl  after  glory,  joined  with  an  eager  defire 
of  revenge,  confpired  ta  draw  him  into  this  mofl  unfor¬ 
tunate  fclieme. 

The  law,  as  he  firfl  drew  it  up,  was  very  mild  :  for 
propofed  by  oniy  enabled,  that  thofe  who  poffelfed  more  than  500 
race  us.  acre$  ]an(j  ffoould  part  with  the  overplus  \  and  that 
the  full  value  of  the  faid  lands  fliould  be  paid  them  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  The  lands  thus  purchafed  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens  5 
and  cultivated  either  by  themfelves*or  by  freemen,  who 
were  upon  the  fpot.  Tiberius  allowed  every  child  of  a 
family  to  hold  250  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  what  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law*,  fmee  by  the  Licinian 
he  might  have  abfolutely  deprived  the  rich  of  the  lands 
they  unjuflly  poffeffed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  profits  they  had  received  from  them  during  their 
long  poffeflion.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  fo 
much  as  bear  the  name  of  the  Licinian  law ,  though 
thus  qualified.  Thofe  chiefly  of  the  fenatorial  and  eque- 
flrian  order  exclaimed  againfl  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  roftra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dif- 
fuade  the  people  from  accepting  a  law,  wThich,  they  faid, 
would  raife  diflurbances,  that  might  prove  more  dange¬ 
rous  than  the  evils  which  Tiberius  pretended  to  redrefs 
by  the  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous  tribune 
was  obliged  day  after  day  to  enter  the  lifts  with  freffi 
adverfaries  \  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them  both  in 
point  of  eloquence  and  argument. 

The  people  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
caufe  of  the  unfortunate  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  higheft  commendations.  The  rich 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy,  or  at  lead  to  diferedit,  the  tribune.  It 
is  faid  they  hired  affaflins  to  difpatch  him  ;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  defign  in  execution,  Grac¬ 
chus  being  always  attended  to  and  from  the  roftra  by 
a  guard  of  about  4000  men.  His  adverfaries  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blacked  ca¬ 
lumnies.  They  gave  out  that  he  aimed  at  monarchy  *, 
and  publifhed  pretended  plots  laid  for  crowning  him 
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king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  fuch 
groundlefs  reports,  made  it  their  whole  bulinefs  to  en-  L 
courage  their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  fakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  this  law  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejebled  by  the  people  affembled  in  the  co- 
mitium,  Gracchus  began  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
crowd  which  an  affair  of  fuch  importance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  city  and  country.  In  his  fpeech 
he  fhowed  the  juftice  of  the  law  with  fo  much  elo¬ 
quence,  made  fo  moving  a  defeription  of  the  miferies 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet 
forth  in  fuch  odious  colours  the  ufurpation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  people,  tranfported  with  fury,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  fuf- 
frages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  ordered  the  law  to  be 
read. 
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But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus  Oopoied  by 
Offavius  Cetcina ,  w7ho  had  ahvays  profeffed  a  great 
friendfhip  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gained  over  by  avius> 
the  patricians,  declared  againft  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  }  and  pronounced  the  word  which 
had  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  Veto ,  u  I  forbid  it.”  As  O&avius  was  a  man 
of  an  unblameable  chara&er,  and  had  hitherto  been 
very  zealous  for  the  publication  of  the  lawT,  Gracchus 
was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  unexpected  oppofttion  from 
liis  friend.  Howrever,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  only  de- 
fired  the  people  to  affemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op- 
pofition  to,  the  law  propofed.  The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  when  Gracchus  addrefling  himfelf  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  cf 
their  funClion,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  friend- 
fhip,  not  to  oppofe  the  good  of  the  people,  whom  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  proteCl  againft  the  ufurpation 
of  the  great :  nay,  taking  his  colleague  afide,  he  addref- 
fed  him  thus,  “  Perhaps  you  are  perfonally  concerned 
to  oppofe  this  law  \  if  fo,  I  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acres,  1  myfelf,  poor  as  I  am,  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  you  in  money  what  you  will  lofe  in  land.” 

But  OClavius,  either  out  of  fhame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  expe¬ 
dient  ;  which  was  to  fufpend  all  the  magiftrates  in  Rome 
from  the  execution  of  their  offices.  It  was  lawful  for 
any  tribune  to  take  this  ftep,  when  the  palling  of  the  • 
law  which  he  propofed  was  prevented  by  mere  chicane¬ 
ry.  After  this,  he  affembled  the  people  anew,  and  made 
a  fecond  attempt  to  fucceed  in  his  defign.  When  all 
things  were  got  ready  for  colleCling  the  fuffrages,  the 
rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  urns  in  which  the  ta¬ 
blets  were  kept.  This  kindled  the  tribune’s  indignation, 
and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The  comitium  was  like  to 
become  a  field  of  battle,  when  two  venerable  fenators, 

Manlius  and  Fulvius,  very  feafonably  interpofed  \  and 
throwing  themfelves  at  the  tribune’s  feet,  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him  to  fubmit  his  law  to  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers.  This  was  making  the  fenators  judge*  in 
their  own  caufe  :  but  Gracchus  thought  the  law  lo  un¬ 
deniably 
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Rome,  deniably  juft,  that  lie  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  that 
they  would  reject  it  ;  and  if  they  did,  he  knew  that  the 
inceufed  multitude  would  no  longer  keep  any  meafures 
with  them. 

The  fenate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
'affe&ed  delays,  and  came  to  no  refolution.  There  were 
indeed  fome  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  were  for  paying  fome  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tribune,  and  for  facrificing  their  own  intereft  to 
the  relief  of  the  diftrefled.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  compofition  whatfoever.  Here¬ 
upon  Gracchus  brought  the  affair  anew  before  the  people, 
and  earneftly  intreated  lfis  colleague  Oftavius  to  drop  his 
oppofition,  in  companion  to  the  many  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  friendthip,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affection¬ 
ately  embraced  him.  But  ftill  O&avius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  refolved  to  deprive  Odlavius  of  his 
tribunefhip,  fince  he  alone  obflinately  withftood  the  de- 
fires  of  the  whole  body  of  fo  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  aflembled  the  people,  he  told  them,  that  fince 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  fullered  by  their  divifion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  aflembled  in  comitia  to  re-eftablifh  con¬ 
cord  among:  their  tribunes.  “  If  the  caufe  I  maintain 
(faid  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  unjuft,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  feat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  fer- 
vice  in  this  ftation,  deprive  him  of  the  tribunefhip  who 
alone  obftru&s  my  wilhes.  As  foon  as  you  lhall  have 
nominated  one  to  fucceed  him,  the  law  will  pafs  with¬ 
out  oppofition.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  difmifled  the 
affembly,  after  having  fummoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  loured  with  the  oppofition 
he  had  met  with  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obflinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  apprifed  that  the  law  wotild 
pnfs  in  any  form  in  which  he  lliould  think  fit  to  pro- 
pofe  it,  refolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  firit  palled, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  feverity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families  ;  or 
reimburfement  promifed  to  thofe  who  fbould  part  with 
the  lands  they  poffeffed  above  5000  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  aflembled  in  vail  crowds  on  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafion,  Gracchus  made  frefli  applications 
to  OSavius,  but  to  no  purpofe  }  be  obflinately  perfifted 
in  his  oppofition.  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people, 
Judge  you,  (laid  he),  which  of  us  deferves  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office.”  At  thefe  words  the  firfl:  tribe 
voted,  and  deck redTor  the  depofition  of  Oflavius.  Up¬ 
on  which  Gracchus,  fufpending  the  ardour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffe&ual, 
the  other  tribes  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  firfl.  Of  3  c  tribes,  1  y  had 
already  declared  againft;  Q&avius,  and  the  18th  was  juft 
going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
willing  to  try  once  more  whether  he  could  reclaim  his 
colleague,  fufpended  the  collecting  of  the  fulfrages  ;  and 
addrefling  Oflavius  in  the  moft  prefling  terms,  conjured 
him  not  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  bis  obflinacy,  to  fo  great 
177  a  dilgrace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  call  a 
V^r°iSfJej  blcmilh  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 
thek'vy  time  nor  me”t  wou^  ever  wipe  off.  O&avius,  how- 
pailed.  ever,  continuing  obflinate,  was  depofed,  and  the  law 
Vo L  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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pa  fled  as  Gracchus  had  proofed  it  the  laft  time.  Rome. 
The  depofed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  rollra  by  '**'  v  '  1 
the  inceufed  multitude,  who  would  have  inful  ted  him 
further,  had  not  the  fenators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
his  efcape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con- 
fent  both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
caufed  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  com- 
miffioners,  to  haften  its  execution.  In  this  commiflion 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  the  firfl  place  5  and  he  had 
interefl  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  Thefe  three  fpent  the  whole  fu miner  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  perfon  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  "When. 

Gracchus  returned  from  his  progrefs,  he  found,  by  the 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  abfence  had  not  aba¬ 
ted  either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor, 
toward  him.  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceafed 
had  been  poifoned,  the  tribune  took  this  occafion  to 
apply  himfelf  again  to  his  protectors,  and  implore  their 
afliftance  againft  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  would  Hand  by 
him  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  ;  and  thus  their  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  claufe  to  the  law,  viz. 
that  the  commiffioners  fhould  likewife  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  ufurped  from  the  republic.  This  was 
touching  the  fenators  in  a  moft  tender  point;  for  moft 
of  them  had  appropriated  to  thtmfelves  lands  belonging 
to  the  republic.  After  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  ftriCt 
inquiry,  jound  that  the  lands  taken  from  .the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
the  following  accident  eafed  him  of  this  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him  tQ  flop  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents 
among  the  people.  j 

Attalus  Philometer,  king  of  Pergsmus,  having  be-  The  trea- 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effects  to  the  Romans,  Eu-k,res°f  At- 
demus  the  Pefgamean  brought  his  treafures  fo  Rome  * 
at  this  time  ;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new  lawmon3-t^e 
paffed,  ena&ing,  that  this  money  fhould  be  divided  people  by 
among  the  poor  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands  ;  Gracchus, 
and  that  the  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus 
fhould  not  be  in  the  fenate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
tliele  fteps  Gracchus  moft  effectually  humbled  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  who,  in  order  to  diferedit  him  among  the  people, 
gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  the  king’s 
will  to  Rome,  had  left  vfith  Gracchus  the  royal  diadem 
and  mantle  of  Attalus,  which  the  law-making  tribune 
was  to  ufe  when  he  iliould  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Rome.  But  thefe  reports  only  fe'rved  to  put  Gracchus 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  infpire  the  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  abfolute  mafter  of  their 
fuffrages,  formed  a  defign  of  raifing  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  confulate  next  year,  of  promo¬ 
ting  his  brother  Caius  to  the  tribunefhip,  and  getting 
himfelf  continued  in  the  fame  office.  The  laft  was 
what  moft  nearly  concerned  him  ;  his  perfon,  as  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  being  facred  and  inviolable.  As 
the  fenate  was  very  aCtive  in  endeavouring  to  get  fuch 
only  eleCted  into  the  college  of  tribunes  as  wrere  enemies 
to  Gracchus  and  his  faction,  the  tribune  left  no  ftone 
X  unturned 
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unturned  to  fecure  his  lele&ion.  He  told  the  people, 

J  that  the  rich  had  refolved  to  affaffinate  him  as  Toon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office  \  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  greatefl  calamities  \  and  bringing 
his  children,  yet  young,  into  the  forum,  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  fuch  terms,  as  ffiowed  that  he 
defpaired  of  his  own  prefervation.  At  this  light  the 
populace  returned  no  anfwer,  but  by  outcries  and  me¬ 
naces  againfl  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  new 
•tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  alfemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  great  court  before  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  conlideration  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  wTas  expofed,  the  rich  having 
wowed  his  definition  as  foon  as  his  perfon  Ihould  be  no 
more  facred.  This  was  indeed  an  unufual  requeft,  it 
having  been  long  cuftomary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
to  vote,  and  the  two  firft  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here¬ 
upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours  which  terrified 
Rubrius  Varro,  who  prefided  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refigned  his  place  to 
Q.  Mummius,  who  offered  to  prefide  in  his  room.  But 
this  raifed  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themfelves  \  fo 
that  Gracchus  wifely  difmiffed  the  affembly,  and  order¬ 
ed  them  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  fenlible  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  them  to  preferve  the  life  of  fo 
powerful  a  protestor,  not  only  conduced  him  home, 
but  watched  by  turns  all  night  at  his  door.  Next 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  affem- 
bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  his  houfe,  and  polled 
one  half  of  them  in  the  comitium,  while  he  went  up 
himfelf  with  the  other  to  the  capitol.  As  foon  as  he 
appeared,  the  people  faluted  him  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  But  fcarcely  uTas  he  placed  in  his  tribunal, 
when  Fulvius  Flaccus  a  fenator,  and  friend  to  Grac¬ 
chus,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  fenators,  who  were  af- 
fembied  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almoft  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  confpired  againll  his 
life,  and  were  refolved  to  attack  him  openly  on  his 
•very  tribunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
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mus’s  diadem  on  the  tribune’s  head,  and  the  royal  Rome, 
mantle  on  his  Ihoulders,  refolved  to  give  the  conful 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitium  into  a  field  of 
battle. 

But  the  conful  Mutius  Scaevola,  who  was  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  man,  refufed  to  be  the  infirument 
of  their  raffi  revenge,  and  to  diflionour  his  con  folate 
writh  the  maffacre  of  a  difarmed  people.  As  Calpur- 
nius  Pifo,  the  other  conful,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
moll  turbulent  among  the  fenators  cried  out,  u  Since 
one  of  our  confuls  is  abfent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourfelves  juflice  \  let  us  imme¬ 
diately  go  and  demolifh  with  our  own  hands  this  idol 
of  the  people.”  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had  been  all 
along  for  violent  meafures,  inveighed  bitterly  againfl 
.the  conful  for  refufing  to  fuccour  the  republic  in  her 
greatefl  diftrefs.  Scipio  Nafica  was  the  great-grand- 
fon  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  firft  Africanus, 
and  confequently  coufin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mother 
Cornelia.  But  neverthelefs  not  one  of  the  fenators  be¬ 
trayed  a  more  irreconcileable  hatred  againfl  the  tribune 
than  he.  When  the  prudent  conful  refufed  to  arm  his 
legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufual  forms  of  juflice,  he  fet  no  bounds  to 
his  fury,  but,  rifing  up  from  his  place,  cried  out  like 
a  madman,  “  Since  our  conful  betrays  us,  let  thofe  who 
.love  the  republic  follow  me.”  Having  uttered  thefe 
words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  temple,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  fenators.  i3o 


racy  againfl  robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle  j  and,  after 
his  life.  examp]e?  fome  of  his  party  feizing  the  flaves  of 

the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Thefe  preparations  terrified  the 
other  tribunes  \  who  immediately  abandoned  their 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  \  while  the  priefls  ran  to  fhut  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  who  were  difpei  fed  by 
'parties  in  different  places,  cried  out,  We  are  ready : 

‘ What  mufl  we  do  ?  Gracchus,  whole  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adherents  on  account  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  the  clamours,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head  *,  which  was 
the  fignal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  But  fome 
of  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  conftrution  upon 
that  gefture,  immediately  flew  to  the  fenate,  and  told 
the  fathers, ,  that  the  feditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown  to  be  put  upon  his  head.  Hereupon  the 
fenators,  fancying  they  already  faw  the  king  of  Perga- 


Nafica  threw  his  robe  over  his  ffioulders,  and  having  A  feuffle 
covered  his  head  with  it,  advanced  with  his  followers en*Ve*>  m 
into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company,  of  jj^chus 
the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  with  is  kipe(j. 
Haves  and  clubs.  Thefe,  falling  indifferently  upon  all 
who  flood  in  their  way,  difperfed  the  crowd.  Many  of 
Gracchus’s  party  took  to '  their  heels  j  and  in  that  tu¬ 
mult  all  the  feats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nafica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
all  who  oppqfed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracchus. 

One  of  his  party  feized  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  of  his 
robe  :  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic  j 
and  as  he  was  in  that  confufion,  which  is  infeparable 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  benches,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  flip  and  fall.  As  he  was  getting  up  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  flunned  him  : 
then  his  adverfaries  rufhing  in  upon  him,  with  repeated 
blows  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Rome  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  from  a  domeflic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  her  than  even  that  Numantia,  which  had  firfl  kindled 
his  refentments.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  born  with 
greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandizing  him¬ 
felf,  and  doing  honour  to  his  country.  But  his  great 
mind,  his  manly  courage,  his  lively,  eafy,  and  power¬ 
ful  eloquence,  were,  fays  Cicero,  like  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus,  abufed  them,  not  in 
fupporting  an  unjuft  caufe,  but  in  conducing  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.  He  went  fo  far  as.  to 
make  fome  believe  that  he  had  really  fomething  in  view 
befides  the  intereft  of  the  people  whom  he  pretended  to 
relieve  j  and  therefore  foine  hiftorians.have  reprefented 
him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  mod  judicious  writers  clear 
him  from  this  imputation,  and  aferibe  his  firft  defign  of 
reviving  the  Licinian  law  to  an  eager  defire  of  being  re¬ 
venged 
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Rome,  venged  on  tlie  fenators  for  the  affront  they  had  very  un- 

"—v - '  juftly  put  upon  him,  and  the  conful  Mancinus,  as  we 

have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  attempted  to  revive 
had  an  air  of  juftice,  which  gave  a  fanCtion  to  his  re¬ 
venge,  without  calling  any  blemifli  on  his  reputation. 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu¬ 
mult.  Above  300  of  the  tribune’s  friends  loft  their 
lives  in  the  affray  3  and  their  bodies  were  thrown,  with 
that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  fenate 
carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which  had 
ftained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  fought 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  any 
form  of  law  affaffmated  feme,  and  forced  others  into 
banifhment.  Caius  Billius,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  people,  was  feized  by  his  enemies,  and 
fhut  up  in  a  calk  with  fnakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
ferably  perifhed.  Though  the  law’s  prohibited  any  ci¬ 
tizen  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condemned,  Nafica  and  his  followers  were 
acquitted  by  the  fenate,  who  ena&ed  a  decree,  juftify- 
ing  all  the  cruelties  committed  againft  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents. 

Thefe  difturbances  were  for  a  fhort  time  interrupted 
by  a  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily,  occafioned  by  the 
cruelty  of  their  matters ;  but  they  being  foon  reduced, 
the  contefts  about  the  Sempronian  l aw ,  as  it  was  called* 
again  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not 
to  yield  3  and  therefore  the  moft  fatal  effe&s  enfued. 
The  firft  thing  of  confequence  wras  the  death  of  Sci- 
pio  Africanus  the  Second,  who  was  privately  ft rangled 
in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  partifans  of  the  plebeian  par¬ 
ty,  about  1  29  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  propofed  a  new  one, 
granting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  lhare  of  the  lands  divided  in 
confequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  confequences 
of  this  were  much  wrorfe  than  the  former*,  the  flame 
fpread  through  all  Italy  ;  and  the  nations  who  had  made 
wTar  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Fregellae,  a  city 
of  the  Volfci,  revolted :  but  being  fuddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  was  rafed  to  the  ground  3 
which  'quieted  matters  for  the  prefent.  Gracchus, 
however,  ftill  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  fe¬ 
nate  and  the  reft  of  the  patrician  body:  the  ultimate 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price  was  fet  on  his 
head,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  confederate,  no  lefs  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  to  any  one  who  fhould  bring  them 
The  euftomto  Opimius  the  chief  of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
of  profcrip-  cuftom  0f  prescription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
Sion  begun,  they  themfelves  foon  had  enough.  Gracchus 

and  Fulvius  were  facrificed,  but  the  diforders  of  the  re¬ 
public  were  not  fo  ealily  cured. 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  put  a 
flop  to  the  civil  difeords  for  fome  time  longer 3  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  article  Cim¬ 
bri  and  Teutones,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
from  being  revived  with  greater  fury  than  before,  ex¬ 
cept  the  war  with  the  Sicilian  flaves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  circumftances  than 
ever.  But  this  war  being  totally  ended  about  99  B.  C. 
no  farther  obftacle  remained.  Marius,  the  conqueror 
of  Jugurtha  *  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the  caufe  of 
the  plebeians  againft  the  fenate  and  patricians.  Ha- 
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ving  aflociated  himfelf  with  ApuleiuS  and  Glaucia,  tw6  Rome, 
factious  men,  they  carried  their  proceedings  to  fuch  a  ’’ 
length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and  Marius 
himfelf  WTas  obliged  to  a£l  againft  his  allies.  Peace, 
however,  was  for  the  prefent  reftored  by  the  maffacre 
of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
followers  3  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city. 

While  fa&ious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re¬ 
public  in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  thofe  divilions  ferved  only  to  involve  the  ftate 
in  calamities  ftill  more  grievous.  The  confuls  obferved, 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falfely  pretended  to  be  Roman  citizens. 

By  means  of  them,  it  was  likewife  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power  3 
as  the  votes  of  thefe  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  fervice  of  the  tribunes.  The  confuls  therefore  got 
a  law  palled,  commanding  all  thofe  pretended  citizens 
to  return  home.  This  was  fo  much  refen  ted  by  the 
Italian  ftates,  that  an  univerfal  defection  took  place.  A 
fcheme  was  then  formed  by  M.  Livius  Drufus,  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  3  but 
this  only  made  matters  worfe,  and  procured  his  own  af- 
faflination.  His  death  feemed  a  fignal  for  war.  The  The  foetal 
Marfi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Lucanian$,war. 
and  in  fhort  all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Liris  to 
the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  once,  and  formed  themfelves 
into  a  republic,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Rome.  The 
haughty  Romans  were  now  made  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  they  were  not  invincible  :  they  were  defeated  in 


almoft  every  engagement  3  and  muft  foon  hare  yielded, 
had  they  not  fallen  upon  a  method  of  dividing  their 
enemies.  A  law  Was  palled,  enaCting,  that  all  the 
nations  in  Italy,  whole  alliance  with  Rome  was  indis¬ 
putable,  fliould  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 

This  drew  off  feveral  nations  from  the  alliance  3  and  at 
the  fame  time,  Sylla  taking  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  foon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

The  fuceefs  of  Rome  againft  the  allies  ferved  only  to 
bring  greater  miferie6  upon  herfelf.  Marius  and  Sylla 
became  rivals  3  the  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians.  Marius  affociated  with  one 
of  the  tribunes  named  Sulpitius ;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  raifed  fuch  difturbances,  that  Sylla  was  for¬ 
ced  to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  off 
his  rival,  Marius  got  himfelf  appointed  general  againft 
Mithridates  *  king  of  Pontus  3  but  the  foldiers  refufed  *  See 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylla.  A  civil  war  immediate- 
ly  enfued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
with  many  of  their  adherents.  Sulpitius  was  foon  fei¬ 
zed  and  killed  3  but  Marius  made  his  efcape.  In  the 
rtiean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  fenate  and  people  3  and  Cin- 
na,  a  furious  partifan  of  the  Marian  fadion,  being  cho- 
fen  conful,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduft. 

Upon  this  Sylla  thought  proper  to  fet  out  for  Alia  : 
Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  fled  3 
acd  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  Ihepherds,  flaves,  and  men  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  3  fo  that  he  foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army. 

Cmna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  fenators  had  de^- 
X  2  pofed 
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Rome,  pofed  and  driven  out  of  Rome,  folicited  and  obtained 
^  '  a  powerful  army  from  the  allies 3  and  being  joined  by 

Horrid  Sertorius,  a  mod  able  and  experienced  general,  the 
cruelties  two,  in  conjunction  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
comm  tied  capiial  3  and  as  their  forces  daily  increafed,  a  fourth 
MaduV^c  army  was  ^ormed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 
‘bo.  The  fenate  railed  fome  forces  to  defend  the  city,} 
but  the  troops  being  vaftly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewife  inclined  to  the  contrary  fide,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  compofed  of 
Raves,  whom  he  called  his  Bar  diet  a  ns,  and  whom  he 
deligned  to  employ  in  revenging  himfelf  on  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  firft  order  he  gave  thefe  a  Halims  was,  to 
murder  all  who  came  to  falute  him,  and  were  not  an- 
fwered  with  the  like  civility.  As  every  one  was  for¬ 
ward  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  new  tyrant,  this  or¬ 
der  proved  the  deftru&ion  of  vail  numbers.  At  la  ft 
thefe  Bardiaeans  abandoned  themfelves  to  fuch  exeefles 
in  every  kind  of  vice,  that  Cinna  and  Sertorius  ordered 
their  troops  to  fall  upon  them  3  which  being  inftantly 
put  in  execution,  they  were  all  cut  oft  to  a  man. 

By  the  deftru&ion  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceftity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  femewhat  more  tediuus,  though  equally 
effectual.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs,  in  which  Marius  feerned  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Sertorius  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  fury  3  but,  being 
overruled  by  Cinna  and  Carbo,  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  Senators  who  had  op- 
pofed  the  popular  faction.  This  rvas  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  {laughter  commenced,  which 
lafted  five  days,  and  during  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  obnoxious  fenators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  lluck 
upon  poles  over-againft  the  roftra,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylla’s  houfe  was  de- 
molifhed,  his  goods  confifcatcd,  and  he  himfelf  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country:  however,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  efcape. — 
This  maffacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  foldiers,  like  as  many  blood-hounds,  were  difper- 
fed  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  thofe  who  fled.  The 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways, 
fwarmed  with  affaflins  3  and  on  this  occafion  Plutarch 
obferves  with  great  concern,  that  the  moft  facred  ties 
of  friendship  and  hofpitality  are  not  proof  againft  trea¬ 
chery,  in  the  day  of  adverfity,  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  difeover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
lg  them  for  (helter. 

SylU  threa-  This  daughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himfelf  and 
tens  re-  Marius  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year  3  and  thefe  tyrants 

venSe-  feemed  refolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 

ended  the  old  one  :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  vi&orious 
in  the  eaft,  fent  a  long  letter  to  the  fenate,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  many  vi<5tories,  and  his  refolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  not  to  reftore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  i.  e.  to  deftroy  thofe 
whom  Marius  had  fpared.  This  letter  occafioned  an 
univerfal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  fuch  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  and  died.  His  Son  was  affociated  with 
Cinna  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  confulfhip, 
and  proved  a  tyrant  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  father.  The 


fenate  declared  one  Valerius  Flaccus  general  of  the  for-, 
ces  in  the  eaft,  and  appointed  him  a  coniiderable  army  3  ' 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  delerted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himfelf  conful  a 
third  time,  and  took  lor  his  colleague  Papirius  Carbo 3 
but  the  citizens,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  thefe  inhuman 
rnonfters,  fled  in  crowds  to  Sylla.  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To.  him  the  fenate  fent  deputies,  begging 
that  he  would  have  compaftion  on  his  country,  and  not 
carry  his  refentment  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci¬ 
vil  war ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  revenge  3  and  that  all  his  enemies,  if 
the  Roman  people  contented  to  it,  Ihoiild  periih  either 
by  the  lword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.  Upon 
this  feveral  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  againft 
him  3  but,  through  the  mifeonduefr  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  thefe  armies  were  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Pompey,  after¬ 
wards  ftyled  the  Great ,  fignalized  himfelf  in  this  war, 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  fome  one  fide  and  fome  another,  as  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo  fuc- 
ceeded  him  3  but  the  former  having  ventured  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated,  and  forced  to  fiy 
to  Pra-nefte,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged. 

Thus  w’as  Rome  reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of  Rome  in 
mifery,  when  one  Pontius  Telefinus,  a  Samnite  of  great the  utm°ft 
experience  in  w7ar,  projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city.  T  j 
He  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  o£(V,liSa 
the  Marian  fa&ion  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  3  and  Samnite. 
therefore  marched  towards  Prtenefte,  as  if  he  defigned 
to  relieve  Marius.  By  this  means  he  drew7  Sylla  and 
Pompey  away  from  the  capital  3  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  overreached  thefe  twro  generals,  and  by 
break  of  day  was  within  10  furlongs  of  the  Collating 
gate.  Heathen  pulled  off  the  malk  3  and  declaring 
himfelf  as  much  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  not  his  defign  to  aftlit  one  Ro¬ 
man  againft  another,  but  to  deftroy  the  whole  race. 

“  Let  fire  and  fword  (laid  he)  deftroy  all  3  let  no  quar¬ 
ter  be  given  3  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive.” — Never  had  this  proud  metropo¬ 
lis  been  in  greater  danger  3  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow7  efcape.  The  Roman  youth  marched  out  to 
oppofe  him,  but  wrere  driven  back  with  great  {laughter. 

Sylla  himfelf  wras  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  his 
camp.  Telefinus  advanced  with  more  fury  than  ever  3 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ha¬ 
ving  been  defeated  by  M.  Craffus,  the  vidlorious  gene¬ 
ral  attacked  the  body  where  Telefinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  faved  his  country  frem  the 
moft  imminent  danger. 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  fir  ft  Month  ous 
to  Atemnae,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  rru,  lty 
city  he  parried  8000  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  caufed^lla* 
them  all  to  be  maflacred  at  once  in  the  circus.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Praeneftines,  12,000  of  whom 
were  maflacred  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had, 
killed  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  fuch  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of, 

Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  themfelves  unable, 
to  refift  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  fet  fire  to  their  heufes, 
and  all  perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  thefe 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruel- 
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ties  of  Sylla.  Having  affembled  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitium,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  fpare 
a  fingle  perfon  who  had  borne  arms  againft  him.  This 
cruel  refolution  he  put  in  execution  with  the  molt  un¬ 
relenting  rigour ;  and  having  at  lall  cut  oft'  ail  thofe 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  oppofing  him,  Sylla  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator,  or,  in  oilier 
words,  king  and  abfoluie  fovereign  of  Rome. 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from 
this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman  liberty. 
Sylla  indeed  refigned  his  power  in  two  years  ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Home  having  once  lubmitted,  were  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  mailer.  .  Though 
individuals  retained  the  fame  enthufiaftic  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  as  before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  feem 
from  this  time  to  have  inclined  towards  monarchy.  New 
mailers  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  republic. 
Csel’ar  and  Pompey  had  eminently  diitinguilhed  them- 
fclves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were  already  rivals. 
They  were,  however,  for  fome  time  prevented  from 
railing  any  difturbances  by  being  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.  SerLorius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ma¬ 
rian  faction,  and  the  only  one  of  them  poffefied  either 
of  honour  or  probity,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he 
ere&ed  a  republic  independent  of  Rome.  Pompey  and 
Metelius,  two  of  the  belt  reputed  generals  in  Rome, 
were  fent  again  ft  him  j  but  inflead  of  conquering,  they 
were  on  all  occasions  conquered  by  him,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  their  enterprife  with  difgrace.  At  lafl  Serto¬ 
rius  was  treacherouily  murdered  j  and  the  traitors,  who 
after  his  death  ufurped  the  command,  being  totally  de¬ 
flit  ute  of  his  abilities,  were  eafily  defeated  by  Pompey  : 
and  thus  that  general  reaped  an  undeferved  honour  from 
concluding  the  war  with  fuccefs. 

The  Spanifii  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.  For  fome  time  this  rebel  proved  very  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  at  lall  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
Craffus.  The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to  the 
number  of  5000  \  but,  being  totally  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey,  the  latter  took  occafion  from  thence  to  claim  the 
glory  which  was  jultly  due  to  Craffus.  Being  thus 
become  extremely  popular,  and  fetting  no  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  he  was  chofen  conful  along  with  Craffus. 
Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies  ; 
and  a  contell  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  fhould  firll  lay  down  their  arms.  With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppofe  one  another  in  a  new  way.  Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  reinflating  the  tri¬ 
bunes  in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sylla.  Craffus,  though  naturally  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  furprifing  profufion  at 
10,000  tables,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftributed  corn 
fufficient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months. — 
Thefe  prodigious  expences  will  feem  lefs  furprifing, 
when  we  confider  that  Craffus  was  the  richeft  man  in 
Rome,  and  that  his  eftate  amounted  to  upwards  of  7000 
talents,  i.  e.  1,356,250  k  fterling.  Notwithftanding  his 
utmofi  efforts,  however,  Pompey  {till  had  the  fuperiori- 
ty  $  and  was  therefore  propofed  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
be  employed  for  clearing  the  Teas  of  pirates.  In  this 
new  ftation  a  mofl  extenfive  power  was  to  be  granted 
to  him.  He  was  to  have  an  abfolute  authority  for  three 
years  over  all  the  Teas  within  the  firaits.  or  Pillars  of 
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Hercules,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the  fpace  of  Rom?. 
400  furlongs  from  the  fea.  He  was  empowered  to  raife 
as  many  folditrs  and  mariners  as  he  thought  proper  ;  to 
take  what  firms  of  money  he  pleafed  out  of  the  public 
treafury  without  being  accountable  for  them  }  and  to 
choofe  out  of  the  fenate /fifteen  fenators  to  be  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he  himfelf  could 
not  be  prefent.  The  fenfible  part  of  the  people  were 
againft  ravelling  one  man  with  fo  much  power ;  but  the- 
unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  oppofitiovr  fruit  fifs. 

The  tribune  Rofcius  attempted  to  fpealc  againft  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  then 
held  up  twq  of  his  fingers,  to  {how  that  he  was  for  di¬ 
viding  that  extenfive  cornmiffion  between  two  perfons  : 
but  on  this  the  affembly  burft  out  into  iuch  hideous  out¬ 
cries,  that  a  crow  dying  accidentally  over^he  comitium, 
was  ilunned  with  the  noife,  and  fell  down  among  the 
rabbk.  This  law  being  agreed  to,  Pompey  executed  * 
his  corami  (lion  fo  much  to  t  he  public  fatisfaclion,  that 
on  his  return  a  new  law  was  propofed  in  his  favour.  By 
this  he  was  to  be  appointed  general  of  all  the  forces  in 
Afia  ;  and  as  he  was  ftill  to  retain  the  fovereign ty  of 
the  feas,  he  was  now  in  fa£t  made  fovereign  of  all  the 
Roman  empire. — This  law  was  fupporled  by  Cicero  and 
Cselar,  the  former  afpiring  at  the  confulate,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  pleafed  to  fee  the  Romans  lb  readily  appointing  them- 
felves  a  mailer.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com- 
mifiion  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  com¬ 
pleting  the  conqueft  of  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c, 
which  had  been  fuccefsfully  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu- 
cullus. 

But  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggrandifing  himfelf,  Confpi racy 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  being  fubverted  by  a  of  Catiline, 
con  (piracy  formed  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline.  He  was 
defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family  ;  but  having  quite 
ruined  his  eftate,  and  rendered  hjmfelf  infamous  by  a 
feries  of  the  moft  deteftable  crimes,  he  affociated  with  a 
number  of  others  in  circumftances  fimilar  to  his  own, 
in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by  ruining  their 
country.  Their  feheme  was  to  murder  the  confuls  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenators,  fet  fire  to 
the  city  in  different  places,  and  then  feize  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  wicked  defign  mifearried  twice  :  but  was 
not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the  confpirators.  Their  •• 
party  increafed  every  day  ;  and  both  Cieiar  and  Craffus, 
who  fince  the  departure  of  Pompey  had  ftudied  to  gain  ■- 
the  affe&ions  of  the  people  as  far  as  poftible,  were 
thought  to  have  been  privy  to  the  confpiracy.  At  lall, 
hoVvever,  the  matter  was  difeovered  by  means  of  a  young 
knight,  who  had  indifcreetly  revealed  the  fecret  to  his 
paramour.  Catiline  then  openly  took  the  field,  and  < 
foon  raifed  a  confiderable  army  :  but  was  utterly  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  about  62  B.  C.  ;  and  thus  the  republic 
was  freed  from  the  prefent  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ccefar  continued  to  advance  in  po¬ 
pularity  and  in  power.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cati¬ 
line,  he  was  created  pontifex  maximus  *,  and  after  that  . 
was  fent  into  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  feveral  nations 

that  had  never  before  been  fubjedl  to  Rome _ While  he 

was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  returned  from  the  * 
eaft,  and  was  received  with  the  higheft  honours  ;  but 
though  ftill  as  ambitious  at  ever,  he  now  affe&ed  ex¬ 
traordinary  modefty.  and  declined  accepting  of  the  ap-  • 
plaufe  which  was  offered  him.  His  aim  was  to  affume  a 
fovereign  authority  without  Teeming  to  defire -it  5  but- 
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he  was  foon  convinced,  that,  if  he  defired  to  reign  over 
his  fellow- citizens,  it  mull  be  by  force  of  aims.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  fpared  no  pains, 
however  mean  and  fcandalous,  to  increafe  his  populari¬ 
ty.  Csefar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  fove- 
reignty  divided  between  Craffus  and  Pompey,  each  of 
whom  was  ineffectually  ftruggling  to  get  the  better  of 
the  other*  Caefar,  no  lei's  ambitious  than  the  other  two, 
propofed  that  they  fhould  put  an  end  to  their  differences, 
and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  their  power.  In  fhort* 
he  projected  a  tiiumvirate,  or  affociation  of  three  per- 
fons,  (Pompey,  Craffus,  and  himfelf),  in  which  lliould 
be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people  ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  their  confederacy  more  lading, 
they  bound  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths  and  promifes  to 
Hand  by  each  other,  and  fuffer  nothing  to  be  undertaken 
©r  carried  into  execution  without  the  unanimous  confent 
of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  a 
fecond  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it  ; 
though  at  prefent  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  cafe, 
except  Cato.  The  affociation  of  the  triumvirs  was  for 
a  long  time  kept  fecret  *,  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  Craffus, 
for  which  the  ftate  reckoned  itfelf  indebted  to  Csefar. 
The  firft  confequence  of  the  triumvirate  Was  the  conful- 
ffiip  of  Julius  Csefar.  But  though  this  was  obtained  by 
the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  he  found  himfelf  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  affociate  with 
him  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one  whom  he 
knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleafed,  and  diftributed 
large  fums  among  the  people  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  vote  for  him.  The  fenate,  however,  and  eveft  Cato 
himfelf,  refolved  to  defeat  the  triumvir  at  his  own  wea¬ 
pons  ;  and  having  therefore  fet  up  another  candidate* 
diftributed  ffuch  immenfe  fums  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that 
Csefar,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  riches  he  had  acquired, 
was  forced  to  yield.  This  defeat  proved  of  fmall  con¬ 
fequence.  Csefar  fet  himfelf  to  engage  the  affections  of 
the  people  }  and  this  he  did,  by  an  agrarian  law,  fo  ef¬ 
fectually,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  idolized.  The  law 
was  in  itfelf  very  reafonable  and  juft  $  neverthelefs,  the 
fenate,  perceiving  the  defign  with  which  it  was  propof¬ 
ed,  thought  themfelves  bound  to  oppofe  it.  Their  op- 
pofition,  however,  proved  fruitlefs  :  the  conful  Bibulus, 
who  fliewed  himfelf  moft  aCtive  in  his  endeavours  againft 
it,  was  driven  out  of  the  affembly  with  the  greateft  in¬ 
dignity,  and  from  that  day  became  of  no  consideration  ; 
fo  that  Csefar  was  reckoned  the  foie  conful. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Csefar  was  to  fecure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people  $  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treafury  •,  after  which  he  go¬ 
verned  Rome  with  an  abfolute  fway  during  the  time  of 
his  confulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where  his  mi¬ 
litary  exploits  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation.— 
Pompey  and  Craffus  in  the  mean  time  became  confuls, 
and  governed  as  defpotically  as  Csefar  himfelf  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  firft  confulate,  the  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  disor¬ 
ders  occafioned  by  the  two  late  confuls.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  this  confufion  was  ended  by  railing  Craffus  and 
Pompey  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time.  This  was  no 
fconer  done^  that  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 
.  i 


propofed,  Craffus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eafteirn  Rcmife* 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain,  * 11 
and  Csefar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  this  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  This  law  was  paffed  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  ;  upon  which  Craffus  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  whom  he  imagined  he  ffiould  ea- 
fily  overcome,  and  then  enrich  himfelf  with  their  fpoils  j 
Csefar  applied  with  great  aftiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conqueft  of  Gaul  j  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  ftaid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 

The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  haftening  to  a 
crifis.  Craffus,  having  oppreffed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par¬ 
thians  *  5  after  which  the  two  great  rivals  Csefar  and  *  See  Par* 
Pompey  were  left  alone,  without  any  third  perfon  who^^- 
could  hold  the  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the  Ij>* 
deadly  quarrels  which  were  about  to  enfue.  Matters,  Csefar 
however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced  and  Pom- 
to  a  Roman  province  f.  The  queftion  then  was,  whe-pey. 
ther  Csefar  or  Pompey  ffiould  firft  refign  the  command  t  See  OattL 
of  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per- 
fons.  As  both  parties  faw,  that  whoever  firft  laid  down 
his  arms  muft  of  courfe  fubmit  to  the  other,  both  refu- 
fed  to  difarm  themfelves.  As  Csefar,  however,  had 
amaffed  immenfe  riches  in  Gaul,  he*  was  now  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  his  intereft.  One  of  the  confuls,  named  2E milius 
Paulus ,  coft  him  no  lefs  than  1500  talents,  or  3 10,625k 
fterling  ;  but  the  other,  named  Marcellus ,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  fo  exceedingly  debauched  and  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Csefar,  by  enabling  him  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors,  and  fupplying  him  with  money  to  purfue 
his  debaucheries,  fecured  him  in  his  intereft  \  and  Curio, 
without  Teeming  to  be  in  Csefar’s  intereft,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  moft  effential  fervice.  He  propofed  that 
both  generals  ffiould  be  recalled  ;  being  well  affured  that 
Pompey  would  never  confent  to  part  with  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  he 
had  been  invefted,  fo  that  Csefar  might  draw  from  Pom- 
pey’s  refufal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himfelf  in  his 
province  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  propofal  threw 
the  oppofite  party  into  great  embarraffments  ^  and  while 
both  profeffed  their  pacific  intentions,  both  continued 
in  readinefs  for  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  war, — 

Cicero  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  orator,  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  obftinate,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  negle&ed  to  ftrengthen  his  army, 
afked  him  with  what  forces  he  defigned  to  make  head 
againft  Csefar  \  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
needed  but  ftamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  ftart 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  he  affumed  be- 
caufe  he  perfuadfed  himfelf  that  Cae far’s  men  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  to  extremities.  Caefar, 
however,  though  lie  affeCted  great  moderation,  yet  kept 
himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  worft  ^  and  therefore,  when 
the  fenate  paffed  the  fatal  decree  for  a 'civil  war,  he  was  ^ 
not  in  the  leaft  alarmed.  This  decree  was  iffued  in  the  The  decree 
year  49  B.  C.  and  was  expreffed  in  the  following  words :  hr  a  civil 
“  Let  the  confuls  for  the  year,  the  proconful  Pompey, war* 

the 
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Home,  the  prselors,  and  all  thofe  in  or  near  Rome  who  have 
■ — been  confuls,  provide  for  the  public  fafety  by  the  moft 
proper  means.”  This  decree  was  no  fooner  palled,  than 
the  conful  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  houfe  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was  ;  and  prefen  ting  him  with  a  fword, 
iC  We  require  you  (faid  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops.”  Pompey  obeyed  ;  and  Caefar  was  by  the  fame 
decree  diverted  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em¬ 
powered  to  raife  4000  men  in  order  to  take  poffeffion  of 
-his  province. 

War  being  thus  refolved  on,  the  fenate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  oppofing 
Caefar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withftand  their 
.  authority  they  termed  a  tumult ;  from  which  contempti¬ 
ble  epithet  it  appeared  that  they  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  the  enemy  whom  they  were  bringing 
upon  themfelves.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro¬ 
man  forces  to  be  affembled,  together*  with  as  many  fo¬ 
reign  troops  as  Pompey  fhould  think  proper ;  the- ex¬ 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  the  public 
treafury.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  honours,  were  beftowed  upon  fuch  as  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
Caefar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  what  concerned  his  own  intereft.  Three  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  who  had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  difguifed  like  Haves.  Caefar 
Oiowed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit  ; 
and,  fetting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  fenate  and  patri¬ 
cians,  exhorted  his  men  to  ftand  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  ferved  fo  long  with  fuccefs  •  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
refolved  to  begin  hortilities  immediately. 

The  firrt  defign  of  Caefar  was  to  make  himfelf  marter 
of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  confequently  a  part  of  his  province  }  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  wrar,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  keep  his  defign  as  private  as  poffible.  At  that 
time  he  himfelf  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  fent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  deliring  the  officer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  affirted  at  a  (how  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day  he  rofe  from  table,  defiring  his  guefts  to  flay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  faid  would  be  very  foonj 
but,  inflead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  to  fome 
of  his  moft  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif¬ 
ferent  roads,  to  avoid  being  obferved.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  hefitate.  Turning  then  to 
Afinius  Pollio,  <{  If  I  dont  crofs  the  river  (faid  he), 

I  am  undone  5  and  if  I  do  crofs  it,  how  many  calami¬ 
ties  ffiall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Rome  !”  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  mufed  a  few  minutes  *,  and  then  crying 
out,  “  The  die  is  caft,”  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  crofting  it,  marched  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to 
Ariminum,  which  he  reached  and  furprifed  before  day¬ 
break.  From  thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with 
him,  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he  had 
left  in  Gaul  to  crofs  the  mountains  and  join  him. 
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The  a&ivity  of  Caefar  ftruck  the  oppoftte  party  with 
the  greateft  terror  ;  and  indeed  not  without  realon,  for  ' 
they  had  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  againft  fuch  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey 
himfelf,  no  lefs  alarmed  than  the  reft,  left  Rome  with  a 
delign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions 
whom  he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Csefar’s  army. 

He  communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  fenate  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  acquainted  them,  that  if  any  magiftrate 
or  fenator  refufed  to  follow  him,  he  ffiould  be  treated  as 
a  friend  to  Caefar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country*  In  the 
mean  time  Caefar,  having  raifed  new  troops  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  fent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  feize 
Aretium,  and  fome  other  officers  to  fecure  Pifaurum 
and  Fanum,  while  he  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximum,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi- Takes  feve^ 
cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from  ral  town?* 
Tranfalpine  Gaul.  As  Picenum  readily  fubmitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  againft  Corfinium,  the  capital  of 
•  the  Peligni,  which  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  defended  with 
thirty  cohorts.  But*  Caefar  no  fooner  inverted  it,  than 
.thegarrifon  betrayed  their  commander,  and  delivered 
him  up  with  many  fenators,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  place,  to  Caefar,  who  granted  them  their  lives  and 
liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  had  ordered  one  of  his  Haves,  whom  he  ufed  as  a 
phyfician,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon.  When  he  came 
.to  experience  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror,  he  lament¬ 
ed  his  misfortune,  and  blamed  the  hallinefs  of  his  own 
refolution.  But  his  phyfician,  who  had  only  given  him 
a  deeping  draught,  comforted  him,  and  received  his  li¬ 
berty  as  a  reward  for  his  affection.  r ^ 

Pompey,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at  Capua  Befieges 
after  the  reduction  of  Corfinium,  retired  to  Brundu-  Pompey, 
fium,  with  a  defign  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eaft,  ^capes* 
where  all  the  governors  were  his  creatures.  Caefar  fol-  ^  ra  a~ 
lowed  him  clofe ,  and  arriving  with  his  army  before  ^ 
Brundufium,  inverted  the  place  on  the  land-fide,  and 
undertook  to  (hut  up  the  port  by  a  ftaccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  before  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two  confuls  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium  being  returned,  Pompey  re¬ 
folved  to  make  his  efcape,  which  he  conduced  with  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
-kept  his  departure  very  fecret ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  all  neceffary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 

In  the  firrt  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  crofs  all  the  ftreets,  except  only  thofe 
two  that  led  to  the  port  }  in  the  ditches  he  planted 
ffiarp  pointed  flakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  thefe  precautions,  he  gave  exprefs  orders 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  keep  within  doors,  left  they 
fhould  betray  his  de/ign  to  the  enemy ;  and  then,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  light-armed  infantry,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
walls ;  and  thefe  likewife,  on  a  fignal  given,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  polls,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
HHps.  Caefar,  perceiving  the  walls  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  fcale  them,  and  make  what  hafle  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  had  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Brundufians  warned  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  windings  and  turnings,  led  thenr 
to  the  haven,  where  they  found  all  the  fleet  under  fail, 

except 
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^JRome.  except  two  veffels,  which  had  run  aground  in  going  out 
of  the  harbour.  Thefe  Gefar  took,  made  the  foldiers 
on  board  prifoners,  and  brought  them  afhore. 

Caefar,  feeing  himfelf,  by  the  flight  of  his  rival,  maf- 
ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  fea,  was  defirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
fupplies  udiich  he  expelled  from  Afia.  But  being  def- 
titute  of  (hipping,  he  refolved  to  go  firfl  to  Rome,  and 
lettle  fome  fort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pafs  in- 
'  to  Spain,  to  drive  from,  thence  Pompey’s  troops,  who 
had  taken  poffeflion  of  that  great  continent,  under  the 
command  of  Afranius  and  Petreius.  Before  he  left 
Brunduflum,  he  feat  Scribonius  Curio  with  three  legions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Q.  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieute¬ 
nants,  to  get  together  what  (hips  he  could,  and  crofs 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Sicily,  upon  the  firft  news  of  Curio’s  land¬ 
ing  there,  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confuls  at  Dyrrhachium  •,  and  £).  Valerius 
no  fooner  appeared  wTith  his  fmall  fleet  off  Sardinia, 
than  the  Caralitini,  now  the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari,' 
drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  vrho  commanded  there  for  the 
(enate,  and  put  Casfar’s  lieutenant  in  poffeflion  both  of 
their  city  and  ifland. 

CceiRr  goes  In  the  mean  time  the  general  himfelf  advanced  to- 

to  Rome,  wards  Rome ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  fena- 
tors  then  in  Italy,  defiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  aflifl  him  with  their  counfel.  Above  all,  he 
was  defirous  to  fee  Cicero  }  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  As  Ccefar  drew  near  the  ca¬ 
pital,  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu* 
nicipia  \  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  refpeft  to  the  ancient  cufioms,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  fuburbs,  whither  the  whole  city  crowd¬ 
ed  to  fee  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
abfent  near  ten  years.  And  now  fuch  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  reaffirmed 
their  fun&ions,  mounted  the  roftra,  and  endeavoured  by 
their  fpeeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of 
their  party.  Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  Caflius 
Longinus,  two  of  Cas  far’s  mod  zealous  parti  fans,  moved 
that  the  fenate  fliould  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  might  give  them  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Inch  of  the  fenators  as  were  at  Rome  affem- 
bled  j  when  Crefar  made  a  fpeech  in  juftificakon  of  all 
Lis  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro¬ 
posing  a  deputation  to  Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  ac¬ 
commodation  in  an  amicable  manner.  He  even  defrred 
the  corift  ript  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
great  deference,  to  nominate  fome  of  their  venerable 
body  to  carry  propofals  of  peace  to  the  confuls,  and  the 
general  of  the  confular  army  \  but  none  of  the  fenators 
would  take  upon  him  that  commiflion.  He  then  began 
to  think  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  neceffary  fums 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  public 
ireafury.  But  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  oppofed 
him  ;  alleging  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 
treafury,  but  in  the  prefence  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  confuls.  Caefar,  however,  without  regarding  the 
tribune,  went  dire&ly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where 
the  public  money  was  kept.  But  the  keys  of  the  trea¬ 
fury  having  been  carried  away  by  the  conful  Lentulus, 
he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open.  This  Metel¬ 
lus  oppofed  :  but  C^far,  in  a  paffion,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  fword,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  gave  him  any 
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farther  diflurbance  ;  which  fo  terrified  Metellus,  that  Rotf*. 
he  withdrew^  Caffar  took  out  of  the  treafury,  which  w 
was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  imrnenfe  fum  ;  fome  v  l^S 
fay,  300,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  With  this  fupply  h^mlVlf3 
of  money  he  railed  troops  all  over  Italy,  and  lent  go- with  mo- 
vernors  into  all  the  provinces  fubje6t  to  the  republic.  ne>  fr<-  m 

Caefar  now  made  Marc  Antony  commander  in  chief th;  Public 
of  the  armies  in  Italy,  lent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  totlCd  u1^* 
govern  IlJyricum,  affigned  Cifalpine  Gaul  to  Licinius 
Craffus,  appointed  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital  ;  and  having  got  together  fome  (hips  to 
cruife  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  feas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  JDo- 
labella,  and  of  the  other  to  young  Hortenlius,  the  lbn 
of  the  famous  orator.  As  Pompcy  had  fent  governors 
into  the  fame  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  war 
was  kindled  in  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world. 
However,  Caefar  would  not  truft  any  of  his  lieutenants 
with  the  conduft  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom¬ 
pey’s  favourite  province,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf ;  and 
having  fettled  his  affairs  in  great  hade  at  Rome,  re¬ 
turned  to  Ariminum,  affemhltd  his  legions  there,  and 
pafimg  the  Alps,  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  had  re¬ 
folved  to  refufe  him  entrance  into  their  city ;  and  that 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generoufly 
pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty  after  the  redu&ion  of  C01- 
finium,  had  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles  with  feven  galleys, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  clients  awd 
(laves,  with  a  defign  to  raife  the  city  in  favour  of  Pcm- 
pey.  Cadar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  poffeflion  of  fuch  an  important  place,  fent  for  the 
15  chief  magiflrates  of  the  city,  and  advifed  them  not 
to  begin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  and  fubmit.  The  magiflrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  foon  after  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
fland  neuter  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  fmall  fquadion,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 
declared  general  of  all  their  forces.  Hereupon  Caefar 
immediately  invefied  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 
ordered  twelve  galleys  t©  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Arles, 
in  order  to  block  up  the  port.  But  as  the  fiege  was  ’ 
like  to  detain  him  too  long,  he  left  C.  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  his  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  fuccefs  of  a  great 
general.  Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  divided  into  twTo  Roman  provinces.  Vnrro 
commanded  in  Farther  Spain  }  and  Petreius  and  Afra¬ 
nius,  with  equal  power,  and  two  confiderable  armies, 
in  Hither  Spain.  Gefar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marfeilles, 
fent  O.  Fabius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  three  legions, 
to  take  poffeflion  of  the  palles  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  (eized.  Fabius  executed  his  commiflion 
wdth  great  bravery,  entered  Spain,  and  left  the  way  open 
for  Csefar,  who  quickly  followed  him.  As  foon  as  he 
had  crofted  the  mountains,  he  fent  out  {couts  to  obferve 
the  fitualion  of  the  enemy  }  by  wrhcm  lie  w  as  informed, 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 
confiding  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 
5000  horfe,  were  advantagecufly  polled  on  an  hill  of  an 
eafy  afeent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llerda,  nowr  Lcri/la , 
in  Catalonia.  Upon  this  advice  Caefar  advanced  within 
fight  of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  new  the  Segno  and  Cine/!.  Be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  eminence  on  which  Afranius  had  polled  him- 
felf,  and  the  city  of  Ilerda,  was  a  fmall  plain,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  riling  ground,  which  Caefar  attempted  to 
feize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  enemy’s  camp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  provifions.  This  occalioned 
a  (harp  difpute  between  three  of  Csefar’s  legions  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  enemy,  which  lafted  five  hours  with 
equal  fuccefs,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory.  But 
after  all,  Afranius’s  men,  who  had  firft  feized  the  pod, 
maintained  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  it  in  fpite  of  Cne- 
far’s  utmoft  efforts.  Two  days  after  this  battle,  conti¬ 
nual  rains,  with  the  melting  of  the  fiiow  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fo  fwelled  the  two  rivers  between  which  Coefar 
was  encamped,  that  they  overflowed,  broke  down  bis 
bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  great  diftance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Ills  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declared  for 
him  5  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  flraits,  that  h:s  army 
W7as  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  fold  in  his 
camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  bufliel,  that  is,  il.  12s. 
j|d.  llerling.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in 
vain ;  the  violence  of  the  dream  rendering  all  his  en¬ 
deavours  fruitlefs. 

Upon  the  news  of  Caefar’s  diftrefs,  Pompey’s  party 
at  Rome  began  to  take  courage.  Several  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  went  to  congratulate  Afranius’s  wife  on  the 
fuccefs  of  her  hufband’s  arms  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
fenators  who  had  hitherto  ftood  neuter,  haftened  to 
Pompey’s  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Caefar  was 
reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  and  all  hopes  of  his  party 
loft.  Of  this  number  was  Cicero  5  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remonftrance.s  of  Atticus,  or  tbe  letters 
Caefar  himfelf  wrote  to  him,  defiring  him  to  join  nei¬ 
ther  party,  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  of  joy 
and  friendfhip.  But  the  joy  of  Pompey’s  party  was 
not  long-lived.  For  Caefar,  after  having  attempted  fe- 
veral  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caufed  boats 
to  be  made  with  all  poftible  expedition  ;  and  while  the 
enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
fuccours  that  were  fent  him  from  Gaul,  be  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carnages  22  miles  from  his  camp  'y  where  with  won¬ 
derful  quicknefs  a  great  detachment  palled  the  Sicoris, 
and  encamping  on  the  oppofite  bank  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  country,  received  the 
fuppli’es  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  his  fol- 
diers.  Caefar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
fued  the  armies  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  with  fuch  fu- 
perior  addrefs  and  conduft,  that  he  forced  them  to  fiib- 
mit  without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  mafter  of  all  Hither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
difbanded  their  troops,  fent  them  out  of  the  province, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  after  having  folemnly  promifed 
never  to  affemble  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Csefar. 
Upon  the  news  of  the  reduaion  of  Hither  Spain,  the 
Spaniards  in  Farther  Spain,  and  one  Roman  legion, 
delerted  from  Varro,  Pompey’s  governor  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  which  obliged  him  to  Surrender  his  other  legion 
and  all  his  money. 

.  Caefar  having  thus  reduced  all  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointed  Caflius  Longinus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned  to  Macfeilles; 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I.  7 
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which  city  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  furrendering  after  Roj^e. 
a  moft  vigorous  refiftarice.  Though  the  inhabitants  had  - J 

by  their  late  treachery  delerved  a  fevere  punilhment,  yet 
he  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty  5  but  ftripped 
their  arfenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
all  their  ffiips.  From  Marfeifles  Caefar  marched  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul  j  and  from  thence  haftened  to  Rome, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 

He  found  the  city  in  a  very  different  ftate  from  that  in  3ei 
which  he  had  left  it.  Moft  of  the  fenators  and  m^gi-  Returns  to 
ftrates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium.  How-  Rome, 
ever,  there  were  ft  ill  praetors  there  5  and  among  them1?.  ^cated 
M.  /Emilius  Lepidus,  who  was  afterward^  one  of  the  1  at0r> 
triumvirs  with  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony.  The  prm- 
tor,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Csefar,  nominated  him 
didlatcr  of  his  own  authority,  and  againft  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  fenate.  Caefar  accepted  the  new  dignity  y 
but  neither  abufed  his  power,  as  Sylla  had  done,  nor 
retained  it  fo  long.  During  the  11  days  of  his  di&a- 
torfhip,  he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
the  affections  both  of  the  people  and  the  patricians. 

He  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  fa- 
cerdotal  colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  abfolutely  cancelled  all 
debts  contraaed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he 
only  reduced  the  intereft  to  one-fourth.  But  the  chief 
ufe  he  made  of  his  diaatorfhip  was  to  prefide  at  the 
elcaion  of  con  fills  for  the  next  year,  when  he  got  him- 
fflf,  and  Servilius  Ifauricus,  one  of  his  moft  zealous  par- 
tifans,  promoted  to  that  dignity. 

And  now  being  refolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  carry  Follows 
the  war  into  the  eaft,  he  fet  out  for  Brundufium,  wfii-  Pompey 
ther  he  had  ordered  12  legions  to  repair  with  all  pof-intothc 
fible  expedition.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  fivecaft* 
there.  The  reft,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  umvilling  to ‘engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
.leifurely,  complaining  of  their  general  for  allowing  them 
no  refpite,  but  hurrying  them  continually  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.^  However,  Caefar  did  not  wait  for  them, 
but  fet  fail  with  only  five  legions  and  600  horfe  in 
the  beginning  of  January.  While  the  reft  were  waiting 
at  Brundufium  for  fliips  to  tranfport  them  over  into 
Epirus,  Caefar  arrived  fafe  with  his  five  legions  in  Chao- 
ma,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,'  near  the  Ceraunia n 
mountains.  There  he  landed  his  troops,  and  fent  the 
fliips  bacK  to  .Brundufium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  left  behind.  The  war  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  moft  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  affembling  troops,  from  all 
the  eaftern  countries.  When  he  left  Italy,  he  had  only 
five  legions  ;  but  fince  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhachium  he 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  thoufand  archers 
fix  cohorts  of  {lingers,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  had 
been  fent  him  by  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  All 
the  free  cities  of  Afia  had  reinforced  his  army  with 
their  beft  troops ;  nay,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  hiftorica! 
poet  fuccours  were  brought  him  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  fouth  ;  at  leaft  it  is  certain,  that  Greece,  Afia 
Minor  Syria,  Paleftme,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  took  up  arm*  in 
his  favour.  He  had  almofl  all  the  Roman  knights, 
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that  is,  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  in  his  fqua- 
J  drons,  and  his  legions  confifted  moftly  of  veterans  inured 
to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Pompey  himfelf 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  addrefs ;  and  had 
under  him  fome  of  the  beft  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conduced  armies  themielves.  As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  {hips  of  war,  befides  a 
far  greater  number  of  fmall  veflels,  which  were  conti¬ 
nually  cruifing  on  the  coafts,  and  intercepted  fuch  {hips 
as  carried  arms  or  provifions  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
likewife  with  him  above  200  fenators,  who  formed  a 
more  numerous  fenate  than  that  at  Rome.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  laft  year’s  con- 
fuls,  prefided  in  it  }  but  under  the  dire&ion  of  Pompey 
their  proteCtor,  who  ordered  them  to  aflemble  at  Thef- 
falonica,  where  he  built  a  {lately  hall  for  that  purpofe. 
There,  in  one  of  their  aflemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca¬ 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  ihould  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  fubjeCt  to 
the  republic  fhould  be  facked.  At  the  fame  time  the 
confcript  fathers  aflembled  at  Theflalonica  decreed,  that 
they  alone  reprefented  the  Roman  fenate,  and  that  thofe 
who  refided  at  Rome  were  encouragers  of  tyranny,  and 
friends  to  the  tyrant.  And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  mod  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  fupport  of 
the  public  liberty.  Hence  many  perfons  of  eminent 
probity,  who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts.  Among  thefe  were  young  Brutus,  who 
afterwards  confpired  againfl  Csefar,  Tidius  Sextius,  and 
Labienus.  Brutus,  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey’s  order,  had  never  fpoken  to 
him,  or  fo  much  as  faluted  him  fmce  that  time  :  but 
as  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  he  joined  him,  facrificing  therein  his  private 
refentment  to  the  intereft  of  the  public.  Pompey  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  fome  command  ;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom¬ 
pey  there.  Labienus  likewife  forfook  his  old  benefac¬ 
tor,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Gaulifh  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though 
Csefar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps.  In  fhort,  Pompey’s 
party  grew  into  fuch  reputation,  that  his  caufe  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  good  caufe ,  while  Cse far’s  adherents 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  abet¬ 
tors  of  tyranny. 

As  foon  as  Csefar  landed,  he  marched  dire&ly  to  Ori- 
cum,  the  neareft  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  taken  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  The  like  fuccefs  attended  him  at  Apol  • 
Ionia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  ftand  a  fiege  j  and 
thefe  two  conquefts  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provifions. 
This  fuccefs,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  news 
that  the  fleet  which  he  had  fent  back  to  Brunduflum  to 
tranfport  the  reft  of  his  troops  had  been  attacked  by  Bi- 
bulus,  one  of  Pompey’s  admirals,  who  had  taken  30, 
and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  feamen  on  board. 
This  gave  Csefar  great  uneaflnefs,  efpecially  as  he  heard 
that  Bibulus,  with  1 10  fhips  of  war,  had  taken  poflfef- 
fion  of  all  the  harbours  between  Salonium  and  Oricum  \ 
Jo  that  the  legions  at  Brunduflum  could  not  venture  to 


crofs  the  lea  without  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  By  this  Csefar  was  fo  much  embarraf- ' 
fed,  that  he  made  propofals  of  accommodation  upon  ve¬ 
ry  moderate  terms ;  being  no  other  than  that  both  Pom¬ 
pey  and  he  fliould  dilhand  their  armies  within  three 
days,  renew  their  former  friendlhip  with  folemn  oaths, 
and  return  together  to  Italy.  Thefe  propofals  were 
fent  by  Vibullius  Rufus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pompey, 
whom  Csefar  had  twice  taken  prifoner.  Pompey,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good  fortune,  an- 
Iwered  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any  terms,  left  it 
fliould  be  faid  that  he  owed  his  life  and  return  to  Italy 
to  Caefar’s  favour.  However,  the  latter  again  lent  one 
Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the  propofals }  but 
while  they  were  conferring  together,  a  party  of  Pom¬ 
pey’s  men  coming  up  to  them,  dilcharged  their  darts  at 
Vatinius  and  thofe  who  attended  him.  Some  of  the 
guards  were  wounded,  and  Vatinius  narrowly  efcaped 
with  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  Csefar  advanced  towards  Dyrrha¬ 
chium,  in  hopes  ©f  furprifing  that  important  place  }  but 
Pompey  unexpectedly  appearing,  he  halted  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  Apius,  where  he  intrenched  himfelf,  as 
having  but  a  fmall  number  of  troops  in  comparifon  of 
the  formidable  army  which  attended  Pompey.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  notwdthftanding  his  fuperiority,  durft  not 
crofs  the  river  in  Csefar’s  fight }  fo  that  the  two  armies 
continued  for  fome  time  quiet  in  their  refpective  camps. 
Csefar  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Marc  Antony,  who 
commanded  the  legions  he  had  left  in  Italy,  to  come  to 
his  afliftance  ;  but  receiving  no  anfwer,  Csefar  difguifed 
himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  flave,  and  wTith  all  imaginable 
fecrecy  went  on  board  a  fiflierman’s  bark,  with  a  deflgn 
to  go  over  to  Brunduflum,  though  the  enemy’s  fleet 
was  cruiflng  ©n  the  coafts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
This  deflgn,  however,  mifcarried,  by  reafon  of  the  boat 
being  put  back  by  contrary  winds j  and  thus  Csefar  was 
reftored  to  his  foldiers,  who  had  been  very  uneafy  at  his 
ab fence.  He  was  no  fooner  landed  than  he  difpatched 
Pofthumius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  moft  prefling 
orders  to  Marc  Antony,  Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to 
bring  the  troops  to  him  at  all  adventures.  Gabinius, 
unwilling  to  expofe  all  the  hopes  of  his  general  to  the 
hazards  of  the  fea,  thought  it  fafer  to  march  a  great 
way  about  by  Illyricum,  and  therefore  engaged  all  the 
legionaries  he  could  to  follow  him  by  land.  But  the 
Illyrians,  who  had,  unknown  to  him,  declared  for  Pom¬ 
pey,  fell  unexpe&edly  upon  him  and  killed  him  and  his 
men,  not  one  efcaping.  Marc  Antony  and  Calenus, 
who  went  by  fea,  w*ere  in  the  greateft  danger  from  one 
of  Pompey’s  admirals  ;  but  had  the  good  luck  to  bring 
their  troops  fafe  to  {hore  at  Nyphseum,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Apollonia.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
Antony  w*as  landed,  Pompey  marched  to  prevent  his 
joining  Csefar.  On  the  other  hand,  Csefar  inftantly  de¬ 
camped,  and  haftening  to  the  relief  of  his  lieutenant, 
joined  him  before  Pompey  came  up.  Then  Pompey, 
not  caring  to  engage  them  when  united,  retired  to  an 
advantageous  poft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachi¬ 
um,  known  by  the  name  of  Afparagium ,  and  there  en¬ 
camped.  Csefar  having  thus  at  length  got  all  his  troops 
together,  refolved  to  finifh  the  war  by  one  general  ac¬ 
tion,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  by  his 
own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival.  To  this  end  he  of¬ 
fered 
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t  ~R°mg-  fered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  Ins  army  a  great  while 
drawn  up  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  But  Pompey  declin¬ 
ing  an  engagement,  he  decamped,  and  turned  towards 
Dyrrhachium,  as  if  he  defigned  to  furprife  it,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  draw'  Pompey  into  the  plain.  But 
Pompey,  looking  upon  the  taking  of  Dyrrhachium  as  a 
chimerical  projed,  followed  Caefar  at  fome  diftance,  and 
letting  him  draw  near  to  the  city,  encamped  on  a  hill 
called  Petra,  which  commanded  the  fea,  whence  he 
could  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Greece  and  Afia, 
while  Caefar  was  forced  to  bring  corn  by  land  from  Epi¬ 
rus,  at  a  vail  expence,  and  through  many  dangers. 

This  inconvenience  put  Cartar  upon  a  new  defign, 
which  was  to  furround  an  army  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own,  and,  by  {hutting  them  up  within  a  narrow 
trad  of  ground,  diftrefs  them  as  much  for  want  of  fo- 
*04  ragc  as  his  troops  were  diftreffed  for  want  of  corn.  Pur- 
Befieges  fuant  to  this  defign,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
Pompey  in  from  the  fa  a  quite  round  Pompey’s  camp,  and  kept  him 
inscamp.  p0  c]0fejy  blocked  up,  that  though  his  men  were  plenti¬ 
fully^  fupplied  with  provifions  by  fea,  yet  the  horfes 
of  his  army  began  foon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Caefar’s  men,  though  in  the  utmoft 
diftrefs  for  want  of  corn,  yet  bore  all  with  incredible 
cheerfulnefs  j  proteftipg  that  they  would  rather  live 
upon  the  bark  of  trees  than  fuffer  Pompey  to  efcape, 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power.  Ccefar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  fuch  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  Sar* 
dinia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
herb  called  clcera ,  which  they  fteeped  in  milk  j  and  that 
when  the  enemy  infulted  them  on  account  of  the  ftar- 
ving  condition  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  feveral 
of  thefe  loaves  among  them,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
hopes  of  fubduing  them  by  famine.  “  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  fuch  roots  (faid  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  efcape.”  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
diftempers  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  army,  made  fe- 
Veral  attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  inclo- 
fed  him,  but  was  always  repulfed  with  lofs.  At  length, 
being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want  of  fo¬ 
rage,  he  refolved  at  all  events  to  force  the  enemy’s  lines 
and  efcape.  With  the  aftiftance,  therefore,  and  by  the 
advice  of  two  deferters,  he  embarked  his  archers,  {ling¬ 
ers,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  himfelf  by 
*05  land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack  that  part 
Is  driven  of  Caefar’s  lines  which  was  next  to  the  fea,  and  not  yet 

of°kis  poftl  ^UUe  fet  0ut  fr°m  his  camp  in  the  dead 

'  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  poft  he  defigned  to 
force  by  break  of  day,  lie  began  the  attack  by  fea  and 
land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ninth  legion,  which  de¬ 
fended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for  fome  time  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refiftance  •,  but  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
Pompey’s  men,  who  came  by  fea,  and  landed  between 
Caefar’s  two  lines,  they  fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that 
the  fuccours  Marcellinus  lent  them  from  a  neighbouring 
poft  could  not  ftop  them.  The  enfign  who  carried  the 
eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion  was  mortally 
wounded  \ .  but  neverthelefs,  before  he  died,  had  pre¬ 
fence  ot  mind  enough  to  confign  the  eagle  to  the  caval¬ 
ry  of  the  party,  defiring  tnem  to  deliver  it  to  Csefar. 
Pompey’s  men  purfued  the  fugitives,  and  made  fuch  a 
flaughter  of  them,  that  all  the  centurions  of  the  firft  co¬ 
hort  were  cut  off  except  one.  And  now  Pompey’s  army 
broive  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  pofts  Csefar  had  forti¬ 
fied,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  Marcellinus,  who 
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very  feafonably  to  his  relief  with  12  cohorts,  they’ - v— - 

thought  it  advifable  to  retire. 

Soon  after  Caefar  himfelf  arrived  with  a  ftrong  rein-  2 c6 

forcement,  and  ported  himfelf  on  the  fliore,  in  order  to  Caefar  de\ 
prevent  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.  From  this  p°ft 
he  obferved  an  old  camp  which  lie  had  made  within  the  danger, 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclofed,  but  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned.  Upon  his  quitting  it,  Pompey  had  taken  pof- 
feftion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  poft 
Ccefar  refolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  lofs  he 
had  iuilained  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le¬ 
gion  which  Pompey  had  ported  there.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  fecretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
lines  :  and  arriving  at  the  old  camp  before  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacked  it  with  great 
vigour,  forced  the  firft  intrenchment,  notwithftanding 
the  brave  refiftance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to 
the  fee ond,  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  But  here 
his  fortune  changed  on  a  fudden.  His  right  wing,  in 
looking-  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  marched  along 
the  outlide  of  a  trench  which  Caefar  had  formerly  car¬ 
ried  on  from  the  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400  paces, 
to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  miftook  for 
the  rampart  of  the  camp  \  and  being  led  away  by  that 
miftake  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  foon  after  pre¬ 
vented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who 
came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large  body  of 
horfe.  Then  the  legion  which  Cartar  had  attacked  ta¬ 
king  courage,  made  a  biifk  fally,  drove  his  men  back 
to  the  firft  intrenchment  which  they  had  feized,  and 
there  put  them  in  great  diforder  while  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  pafs  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time, 
falling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank,  completed 
their  defeat  j  and  then  flying  to  the  enemy’s  right  wing, 
which  had  parted  the  trench  mentioned  above,  and  was 
fhut  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts  of  the  old  camp, 
made  a  moft  dreadful  flaughter  of  them.  The  trench 
was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  many  falling  into  it  in  that 
diforder,  and  others  pafling  over  them  and  pr  effing- them 
to  death.  8 

this  diftrefs,  Caefar  did  all  he  could  to  ftop  the  * 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  the  ftand- 
ard-bearers  themfelves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles 
when  Caefar  endeavoured  to  ftop  them,  and  left  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occafion  took  32 
ftandards  *,  a  difgrace  which  Caefar  had  never  fuffered 
before.  He  was  himfelf  in  no  fmall  danger  of  falling 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he  took  hold 
of  when  flying,  bidding  him  ftand  and  face  about ;  but 
the  man,  apprehend ve  of  the  danger  he  was'  in,  drew 
his  fword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  one  of 
his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  his  arm. 

Caefar  loft  on  this  occafion  960  of  his  foot,  400  of  his 
liotfe,.  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurions.  ^ 

This  lofs  and  difgrace  greatly  mortified  Csefar,  but  He  ret  neves 
did  not  discourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lenity Ids  affairs, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  recovered  the  fpirlt  of  his  troops, 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Apollonia, 
vvhere  he  paid. the  army,  and  left  his  fick  and  wounded! 
rrom  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
Me  tell  us,  Pompey  *s  father-in-law,  was  encamped.  He 
honed  either  to  draw  his  rival  into  fome  plain,  or  to 
overpower,  Scipio  if  not  aftifted.  He  met  with  great' 
difficulties  on  his  march,  the  countries  through  which 
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he  puffed  refilling  to  fupply  his  army  with  provifions  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  was  his  reputation  funk  fmce  his  laft 
defeat  !  On  his  entering  Theffaly  he  was  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  fent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Having  now  got  all 
his  forces  together,  he  marched  direaiy  to  Gomphi, 
the  fir  ft  town  of  Theffaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
h’s  intereft,  but  now  declared  again!!  him.  Whereup¬ 
on  he  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garrifon  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  he  marched  to  Metropolis,  an¬ 
other  confiderable  town  of  Theffaly,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  furrendered  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  Lariffa,  of  which  Scipio  had  made  himfelf 
mailer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im¬ 
portuned  by  the  fenatovs  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  followed  Csefar,  firmly 
refolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  diilrefs 
him  by  keepiqg  clefe  at  his  heels,  flraitening  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  always 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  fubalterns  began  to  put  ill 
conftructions  on  his  dilatorinefs  to  his  face. 

Thefe,  together  with  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers, 
made  him  at  length  refolve  to  venture  a  general  adlion. 
With  this  defign  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the 
cities  of  Pharfalia  and  Thebes ;  which  latter  was  alfo 
called  Philippi ,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perfes,  who,  having  reduced  the  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Er.ipeus,  and  furrounded  on 
all  tides  by  high  mountains  ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
llill  averfe  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  mountain,  in  a  place 
altogether  inacceffible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But 
notwkhflanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  irre- 
folute,  and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  iffue  of  a  fingle 
aftion  •  being  kill  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his 
maxim,  that  it  was  better  to  deftroy  the  enemy  by  fa¬ 
tigues  and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  vete¬ 
rans,  who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair.  As  he 
put  off  from  day  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  def- 
cending  into  the  plain  where  Caefar  was  encamped,  his 
officers  forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to 
a  man  were  for  venturing  a  general  a£lion  the  very 
next  day.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  facrifice  his 
own  judgement  to  the  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude ; 
and  the  neceffary  meafures  were  taken  for  a  general  en¬ 
gagement. 

Ihe  event  of  this  battle  wras  in  the  higheft  degree 
fortunate  for  Caefar  f  ;  who  refolved  to  purfue  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
ffiould  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am- 
phipolis,  he  fent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Hellefpont  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey’s  commanders,  at  the  head  of  ten 
(hips  of  war.  Caefar,  noway  terrified  at  the  fuperiority 
of  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
fcbmit.  The  other  inftantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  ter- 
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ror  of  Caefar’s  name,  and  furrendered  himfelf  and  his  Rowe, 
fleet  at  diferetion.  «  ■— 

From  thence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Ephefus, 
then  to  Rhodes  ;  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  fied  to  Egypt  ;  wherefore,  lofing  no  time,  he  fet 
fail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  ;  a  very  inconfiderable  force  to  keep 
fuch  a  powerful  kingdom  under  fubje&ion.  But  he 
was  now  grown  fo  fecure  in  his  good  fortune,  that  he 
expelled  to  find  obedience  everywhere.  Upon  his  land¬ 
ings  the  fir  ft  accounts  he  received  were  of  Pompey’s 
miferable  end,  who  had  been  aftaffinated  by  orders  of 
the  treacherous  king  as  foon  as  he  went  on  ffiore  5  and  110 
foon  after  one  of  the  murderers  came  with  his  head  and  Is  murdered 
ring  as  a  moft  grateful  prefent  to  the  conqueror.  ButlnE£yPu 
Caeiar  turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  ffiortly  af¬ 
ter  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me¬ 
mory  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  murdered  ;  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  near  the  place,  to  Nemefis,  who  was  the  goddefs 
that  puniffied  thofe  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  adver- 
fity. 

It  ffiould  feem  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 
fome  hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  which  they  confidered,  as  in  fa<R  it  was,  but  a 
fpccious  fubje&ion.  They  firft  began  to  take  offence 
at  Csefar’s  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Roman  power  before 
him  as  he  entered  the  city.  Photinus,  the  eunuch,  alfo 
treated  him  with  difrefpeft,  and  even  attempted  his  life. 

Caefar,  however,  concealed  his  refentment  till  he  had  a  , 
force  fufticient  to  punifh  his  treachery;  and  fending tia^s 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en-rel  with 
rolled  for  Pompey’s  fervice,  as  being  the  neareft  toCsefar, 
Egypt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repofe  an  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  king’s  minifter.  However,  he 
focn  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himfelf  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts  j  and  declared,  that,  as  being 
a  Roman  conful,  it  was  his  duty  to  fettle  the  fucceffion 
to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt  :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  fifter  ;  who,  by  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  was  alfo  his  wife,  and,  by  their  father’s 
will,  ffiared  jointly  in  the  fucceffion.  Hoivever,  not  be¬ 
ing  contented  with  a  bare  participation  of  power,  fhe 
aimed  at  governing  alone  ;  but  being  oppofed  in  her 
views  by  the  Roman  fenate,  who  confirmed  her  brother’s 
title  to  the  crown,  (lie  was  baniffied  into  Syria  with  Ar- 
finoe  her  younger  fifter. 

Caefar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  fent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
plead  their  caufe  before  him.  Photinus,  the  young 
king’s  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the  moft  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  as  well  to  Caefar  as  to  Cleopatra,  difdained 
this  propofal,  and  backed  his  refufal  by  fending  an  army 
of  20,000  men  to  befiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Caefar  andbefiege 
bravely  repulfed  the  enemy  for  fome  time  ;  but  finding  him  in 
the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  fo  fmall  Alexandria, 
an  army  as  he  then  had  with  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo- 
fed  to  make  a  ftand.  Achillas,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour,  and 
ft  ill  aimed  at  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fleet  that  lay 
before  tfie  palace.  Cssfar,  however^  too  well  knew  the 
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importance  of  thofe  fhips  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  $  and 
therefore  burnt  them  all  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  He  next  pofieffed  himfelf  of  the  ifle  of  Pharos, 
which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexandrian  port,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  fupplies  fent  him  from  all 
fides  ;  and  in  this  fituation  he  determined  to  withftand 
the  united  force  of  all  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre- 
fent  turn  in  her  favour,  refolved  to  depend  rather  on 
Cce  far’s  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fatt,  affembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  fupport  her  claims  ;  but  now  judged  it  the 
wifeft  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  decifion  of  her  felf- 
ele&ed  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  {he  juftly  conceived, 
were  fo  likely  to  influence  Caefor,  as  the  charms  of  her 
perfon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  Caefar,  as  her 
enemies  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  palace.  For  this  purpofe,  (he  went  on  board  a  fmall 
vefiel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  palace  ; 
where,  being  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  (he  was  carried 
by  one  Afpolodorus  into  the  very  chamber  of  Csefar. 
Her  add  refs  at  firft  pleafed  him  ;  but  her  careffes,  which 
were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence,  entirely 
brought  him  over  to  fecond  her  claims. 

While  Cleopatra  was  thus  employed  in  forwarding 
her  own  views,  her  filter  Arfinoe  was  alfo  ftrenuoufly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  camp  in  purfuing  a  feparate  intereft,  She 
had  found  means,  by  the  affiftance  of  one  Ganymede 
her  confidant,  to  make  a  large  divifion  in  the  Egyptian 
army  in  her  favour ;  and  foon  after  caufed  Achillas  to 
be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the  command  in 
his  Bead,  and  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  greater  vigour 
than  before.  Ganymede’s  principal  effort  was  by  let¬ 
ting  in  the  fea  upon  thofe  canals  which  fupplied  the  pa¬ 
lace  with  frefh  water  ;  but  this  inconvenience  Caefar  re¬ 
medied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  wells.  His  next 
endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  jun&ion  of  Caesar’s  24th 
legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain.  He  foon 
after  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a  bridge  which  joined  the 
ille  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which  port  Caefar 
was  refolved  to  dillodge  him.  In  the  heat  of  adion, 
fome  mariners  came  and  joined  the  combatants  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  feized  with  a  panic,  inftantly  fled,  and  fpread  a  ge¬ 
neral  terror  through  the  army.  All  Csefar’s  endeavours 
to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the  confufion  was  paft 
remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned  or  put  to  the 
(word  in  attempting  to  efcape  ;  on  which,  feeing  the  ir¬ 
remediable  diforder  of  his  troops,  he  retired  to  a  fhip 
in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was  juft  oppofite. 
However,  he  was  no  fooner  on  board  than  great  crowds 
entered  at  the  fame  time  with  him  ;  upon  which,  appre- 
henfive  of  the  fliip’s  finking,  he  jumped  into  the  fea, 
and  fvvam  200  paces  to  the  fleet  that  lay  before  the  pa¬ 
lace. 

The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the 
palace  ineffectual,  endeavoured  at  leaft  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Caefar’s  power,  as  he  had  feized  upon  his  perfon 
in  the  beginning  of  their  difputes.  For  this  purpofe 
they  made  ufe  of  their  cuftomary  arts  of  diffimulation, 
profeffing  the  utmoft  defire  for  peace,  and  only  wanting 
the  prefence  of  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  fanCtion  to 
the  treaty.  Caefar,  who  was  fenfible  of  their  perfidy, 
neverthelefs  concealed  his  fulpicions,  and  gave  them  their 
king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  the  inftant  he  was 
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fet  at  liberty,  inftead  of  promoting  peace,  made  every  Rum?, 
effort  to  give  vigour  to  hoftiliries.  — v— ^ 

In  this  manner  Caefar  was  hemmed  in  for  fome  time  .2I3  ,  « 
but  he  was  at  laft  relieved  from  this  mortifying  fi'tua-  relieved,  * 
tion  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  moft  faith¬ 
ful  partizans  ;  who,  collecting  a  numerous  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  city  of  Pelufium,  re- 
pulfed  the  Egyptian  army  with  lofs,  and  at  laft,  joining 
with  Caefar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
{laughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himfelf,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  efcape  on  board  a  veffel  that  was  failing  down 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  {hip’s  finking  ;  and  Cec- 
far  thus  became  mafter  of  all  Egypt  without  any  further 
oppofition.  He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleopatra, 
with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but  an  infant, 

{hould  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of  their 
father’s  will  5  and  drove  out  Arfinoe  with  Ganymede 
into  banifhment. 

Caefar  now  for  a  while  feemed  to  relax  from  the  ufual 
aClivity  of  his  conduCt,  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  Inftead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and  quell 
the  remains  of  Pompey’s  party,  he  abandoned  himfelf ' 
to  his  pleafures,  palling  whole  nights  in  feafts  with  the 
young  queen. .  He  even  refolved  to  attend  her  up  the 
Nile  into  Ethiopia  ;  but  the  brave  veterans,  who  had 
long  followed  his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his  con- 
duCi,  and  refufed  to  be  partners  in  fo  infamous  an  expe¬ 
dition.  Thus,  at  length,  roufed  from  his  lethargy,  he 
left  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  was  after¬ 
wards  named  Cafario,  in  order  to  oppofe  Pharnaces  the 
king  of  Pontus,  who  had  now  made  fome  inroads  upon 
the  dominions  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  attended  with  the 
grealeft  fuccefs,  as  we  have  related  under  the  article 
Pontus;  and  having  fettled  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  4 
empire,  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  he  embarked  for  Arrives  in 
Italy,  where  he  arrived  fooner  than  his  enemies  could  an<* 
expea,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  abfolutely  re-;^e^res 
quired  his  prefence.  He  had  been,  during  his  abfence,  an  expeefi- 
created  conful  for  five  years,  dictator  for  one  year,  andtlon  into 
tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  But  Antony,  who  in  the  Afric*‘ 
mean  time  governed  in  Rome  for  him,  had  filled  the  ci¬ 
ty  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many  commotions  en- 
fued,  which  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Caelar  could  ap-' 
peafe.  However,  by  his  moderation  and  humanity,  he 
foon  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  city,  fcarce  making  any 
diftinCtion  between  thofe  of  his  own  and  the  oppofite 
party.  Thus  having,  by  gentle  means,  reftored  his  au-. 
thority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Africa, 
where  Pompey’s  party  had  found  time  to  rally  under 
Scipio  and  Cato,  aflifted  by  Juba  king  of  Mauritania. 

But^the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had  like  to  have  been 
retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  army.  Thofe  veteran 
legions,  who  had  hitherto  conquered  all  that  came  be¬ 
fore  them,  began  to  murmur  for  not  having  received 
the  rewards  which  they  had  expeCted  for  their  paft  fer- 
vices,  and  now  infifted  upon  their  difeharge.  However 
Caefar  found  means  to  quell  the  mutiny  ;  and  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ufual  diligence,  landed  with  a  fmall  party 
in  Africa,  the  reft  of  the  army  following  foon  after. 

After  many  movements  and  fldrmifties,  he  refolved  at 
laft  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle.  For  this  purpofe  he 
inverted  the  city  of  Thapfus,  fuppofing  that  Scipio  would 
attempt  its  relief,  which  turned  out  according  to  his 
cxpeClation.  Scipio,  joining  with  the  young  king  of 
Mauritania,  advanced  with  his  army,  and  encamping 
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(  near  Caefar,  they  foon  came  to  a  general  battle.  Cse- 
far’s  fuccefs  was  as  ufual  j  the  enemy  received  a  com¬ 
plete  and  final  overthrow,  with  little  lofs  on  his  fide. 

Juba*  and  Petreius  his  general,  killed  each  other  in  de~ 

(pair  ;  Scipio,  attempting  to  efcape  by  Tea  into  Spain, 
fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and  was  flam  ;  fo  that,  of  all 
the  generals  of  that  undone  party*  Cato  was  now  alone 
remaining. 

This  extraordinary  man,  having  retired  into  Africa 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had  led  the  wretched 
remains  ©f  that  defeat  through  burning  deferts  and 
trails  infefted  with  ferpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the  fiiow 
of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  principal 
citizens  into  a  fenate,  and  conceived  a  refolution  of 
holding  out  the  town.  He  accordingly  affembled  his 
fenators  upon  this  oecafion,  and  exhorted  them  to  Hand 
a  fiege  ;  but  finding  his  admonitions  ineffedlual,  he 
dabbed  himfelf  with  his  fword  *.  Upon  his  death,  the 
war  in  Africa  being  completed,  Caefar  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his  for¬ 
mer  triumphs  only  to  increafe  the  fplendor  of  this,  the 
citizens  were  aflonifhed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
ceflion,  and  the  number  of  the  countries  he  had  fubdued. 

It  lafled  four  days  :  the  fird  was  for  Gaul,  the  fecond 
for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  vl&ories  in  Alia,  and  the 
fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To  every  one  of 
bis  foldiers  he  gave  a  fum  equivalent  to  about  150I.  of 
our  money,  double  that  fum  to  the  centurions,  and  four 
times  as  much  to  the  fuperior  officers.  The  citizens 
alfo  fliared  his  bounty  ;  to  every  one  of  whom  he  didri- 
buted  10  bufhels  of  corn,  10  pounds  of  oil,  and  a  fum 
of  money  equal  to  about  two  pounds  Sterling  of  ours. 

He,  after  this,  entertained  the  people  at  about  20,000 
tables,  treated  them  with  the  coinbat  of  gladiators,  and 
filled  Rome  with  a  concourfe  of  fpedtators  from  every 
part  of  Italy. 

The  people  now  feemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 
modes  of  homage  and  unufual  methods  of  adulation  for 
their  great  enflaver.  He  was  created,  by  a  new  title, 
Magijler  Morurn ,  or  Mader  of  the  Morals  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  \  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor,  Father  of  his 
country ;  his  perfon  was  declared  facred ;  and,  in  fhort, 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  the  great  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  date.  It  mud  be  owned,  however,  that  no 
fovereign  could  make  better  ufe  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  repreffing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue.  He  communicated  the  power  of 
judicature  to  the  fenators  and  tile  knights  alone,  and  by 
many  fumptuary  laws  redrained  the  fcandalous  luxuries 
of  the  rich.  He  propofed  rewards  to  all  fuch  as  had 
many  children  j  and  took  the  mod  prudent  methods  of 
repeopling  the  city,  that  had  been  exhauded  in  the  late 
commotions  ;  and  befides  his  other  works,  he  greatly  re¬ 
formed  the  kalendar. 

Having  thus  redored  profperity  once  more  to  Rome, 
he  again  found  himfelf  under  a  necedity  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  oppofe  an  army  which  had  been  raifed  there 
under  the  two  Tons  of  Pompey,*  and  Eabienus  his  former 
general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with  his  ufual 
celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  enemy  thought 
him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cneius  and  Sextus,  Pom¬ 
pey ’s  fons,  profiting  by  their  unhappy  father’s  example, 
refolved  as  much  as  poffible  to  protraft  the  war  }  fo  that 
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the  fird  operations  of  the  two  armies  were  fpent  in  {leges 
and  fruitlefs  attempts  to  furprife  each  other.  At  length 
Caefar,  after  taking  many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and 
purfuing  young  Pompey  with  unwearied  perfeverance, 
compelled  him  to  come  to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Munda* 

After  a  mod  obftinate  engagement,  Caefar  gained  a  Becomes 
complete  vi&ory  (fee  Munda)  ;)  and  having  now  fub-  mafter  of 
dued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  for  the  lad^^°^e 
time  to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to  enjoy  h^vTclory 
an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  date,  at  Munda 
Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  moderation  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  power  5  he  left  the  confuls  to  be  named 
by  the  people  \  but  as:  he  poffeffed  all  the  authority  of 
the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to  fink  into  contempt. 

He  enlarged  the  number  of  fenators  alfo  j  but  as  he  had 
previoufly  dedroyed  their  power,  their  new  honours  were 
but  empty  titles.  He  took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had 
been  in  arms  againd  him,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived  • 
them  of  the  power  of  refidance.  He  even  fet  up  once 
more  the  datues  of  Pompey  j  which,  however,  as  Ci¬ 
cero  obferved,  he  only  did  to  fecure  his  own.  The  red 
of  this  extraordinary  man’s  life  was  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  date.  He  adorned  the  city  with  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings  ;  he  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth,  fend¬ 
ing  colonies  to  both  cities  *,  he  undertook  to  level  feve- 
ral  mountains  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marfhes  near 
Rome,  and  defigned  to  cut  through  the  Idhmus  of  Pe-  219 
Ioponnefus.  Thus  he  formed  mighty  projedls  and  de-  His  valfc 
figns  beyond  the  limits  of  the  longed  life  •,  but  the  great- 
ed  of  all  was  his  intended  expedition  againd  the  Parthi- 
ans,  by  which  be  defigned  to  revenge  the  death  of  Craf- 
fus  then  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia 
along  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  from  thence  to 
open  himfelf  a  way  through  the  immeafurable  foreds  of 
Germany  into  Gaul,  and  fo  return  to  Rome.  Tliefe 
were  the  aims  of  ambition  :  but  the  jealoufy  of  a  few 
individuals  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  fenate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Caefar  with 
frefh  honours,  and  he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  They  called  one  of  the  months  of  the  year 
after  his  name  \  they  damped  money  with  his  image  $ 
they  ordered  his  datue  to  be  fet  up  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  empire  ;  they  militated  public  facrifices  on  his  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  talked,  even  his  life-time,  of  enrolling  him  in 
the  number  of  their  gods.  Antony,  at  one  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  fedivals,  foolifhly  ventured  to  offer  him  a  diadem  \ 
but  he  put  it  back  again,  refufing  it  feveral  times,  and 
receiving  at  every  refufal  loud  acclamations  from  the 
people.  One  day,  when  the  fenate  ordered  him  fome 
particular  honours,  he  negle&ed  to  rife  from  his  feat  } 
and  from  that  moment  is  faid  to  have  been  marked  for 
definition.  It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended 
to  make  himfelf  king  \  for  though  in  fat  he  already 
was  fo,  the  people,  who  had  an  utter  averfion  to  the 
name,  could  not  bear  his  aduming  the  title.  Whether 
he  really  defigned  to  affurae  that  empty  honour  mud 
now  for  ever  remain  a  fecret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
unfufpeting  opennefs  of  his  condut  marked  fomething 
like  a  confidence  in  tbe  innocence  of  his  intentions. 

When  informed  by  thofe  about  him  of  the  jealoufies  of 
many  perfons  who  envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to 
fay,  That  he  had  rather  die  once  by  treafon,  than  to 
live  continually  in  the  apprehenfion  of  it ;  and  to  con¬ 
vince 
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Rome,  vince  the  world  how  little  he  had  to  apprenend  from  his 
U— -y -mmmJ  enemies,  difbanded  his  company  of  Spanifh  guards, 

220  which  facilitated  the  enterprife  againft  his  life. ^ 

A  confpi-  A  deep-laid  confpiracy  was  formed  againlt  him,  com- 
racy  form-  pofed  of  no  lefs  than  60  fenators.  At  the  head  of  this 
ed  againlt  confpiracy  was  Brutus,  whofe  life  Caefar  had  fpared  af- 
^im*  ter  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  Caflius,  who  had  been 

pardoned  foon  after,  both  praetors  for  the  prefent  year. 
Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been  defcended 
from  that  Brutus  who  firit  gave  liberty  to  Rome  3  and 
from  a  delire  of  following  his  example,  broke  all  the 
tics  of  private  friendlhip,  and  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
which  was  to  deftroy  his  benefa£lor.  Caflius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud,  and  hated  Csefar’s 
perfon  dill  more  than  his  caufe.  He  had  often  fought 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge  by  affaflina- 
tion,  which  took  rife  rather  from  private  than  public 
motives. 

The  confpirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  juftice  to  their 
proceedings,  remitted  the  execution  of  this  delign  to 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reported 
that  Caefar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown.  The  augurs 
had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  3  and 
the  night  preceding,  he  heard  his  wife  Calphurnia  la* 
meriting  in  her  deep,  and  being  awakened,  fhe  confeffed 
to  him  that  (lie  dreamt  of  his  being  aflaflinated  in  her 
arms.  Thefe  omens,  in  fome  meafure,  began  to  change 
his  intentions  of  going  to  the  fenate,  as  he  had  refolved, 
that  day  3  but  one  of  the  confpirators  coming  in,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  refolution,  telling  him  of 
the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  flaying  at  home 
till  his  wife  had  lucky  dreams,  and  of  the  preparations 
that  were  made  for  his  appearance.  As  he  went  along 
to  the  fenate,  a  {lave,  who  haflened  to  him  with  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  confpiracy,  attempted  to  come  near  him, 
but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Artemidorus,  a  Greek 
philofopher,  who  had  difcovered  the  whole  plot,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  him  a  memorial,  containing  the  heads  of  his  in¬ 
formation  3  but  Caefar  gave  it,  with  other  papers,  to  one 
of  his  fecretaries  without  reading,  as  was  ufual  in  things 
of  this  nature.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  place  in 
the  fenate,  the  confpirators  came  near  him,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  faluting  him  3  and  Cimber,  wTho  was  one  of 
them,  approached  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  pretending  to 
fue  for  his  brother’s  pardon,  who  was  banifhed  by  his 
order.  All  the  confpirators  feconded  him  with  great 
tendernefs  ;  and  Cimber,  feeming  to  fue  with  Rill  great¬ 
er  fubmiffion,  took  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  hold- 
lie  ^mur  *n£  as  t0  Prevent  ^is  rifing*  This  was  the  fig- 

4ered.  nal  agreed  on.  Cafca,  who  was  behind,  ftabbed  him, 

though  (lightly,  in  the  fhoulder.  Caefar  inflantly  turn¬ 
ed  round,  and  with  the  ffyle  of  his  tablet  wounded  him 
in  the  arm.  However,  all  the  confpirators  were  now 
alarmed  ;  and  inclofing  him  round,  he  received  a  fecond 
flab  from  an  unknown  hand  in  the  bread,  while  Caflius 
wounded  him  in  the  face.  He  flill  defended  himfelf 
with  great  vigour,  rnfhing  among  them,  and  throwing 
down  fuch  as  oppofed  him,  till  he  faw  Brutus  among 
the  confpirators,  who,  coming  up,  ftruck  his  dagger  in 
his  thigh.  From  that  moment  Caefar  thought  no  more 
of  defending  himfelf,  but  looking  upon  this  confpirator, 
cried  out,  “  And  you  too,  Brutus  !”  Then  covering  his 
head,  and  fpreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fall 
with  greater  decency,  he  funk  down  at  the  bafe  of  Pom- 


pey’s  ftalue,  after  receiving  three-and- twenty  wounds,  in  t  Rome, 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

As  foon  as  the  confpirators  had  difpatched  Caefar,  Great  con^ 
they  began  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  fenate,  in  order  fufi0n  occa- 
to  vindicate  the  motives  of  their,  enterprife,  and  to  ex-  Honed  by 
cite  them  to  join  in  procuring  their  country’s  freedom  3  his  death* 
but  all  the  fenators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  fome  of  them  -were 
endangered  in  the  throng.  The  people  alfo  being  now 
alarmed,  left  their  ufual  occupations,  and  ran  tumultu- 
oufly  through  the  city  3  fome  actuated  by  their  fears, 
and  Rill  more  by  a  defire  of  plunder.  In  this  Rate  of 
confufion,  the  confpirators  all  retired  to  the  capitol,  and 
guarded  its  accefles  by  a  body  of  gladiators  which  Bru¬ 
tus  had  in  pay.  It  was  in  vain  they  alleged  they  only 
ftruck  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
ufurped  the  rights  of  mankind  :  the  people,  accuftomed 
to  luxury  andeafe,  little  regarded  their  profeflions,  dread¬ 
ing  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  of  fubje&ion. 

The  friends  of  the  late  di&ator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  fatisfying  their  ambition  under  the 
veil  of  promoting  juftice.  Of  this  number  was  Antony, 
whom  we  have  already  feen  acting  as  a  lieutenant  under 
Caefar.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  ex- 
ceflive  vices  3  ambitious  of  power,  but  (killed  in  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth.  He  was 
conful  for  this  year  3  and  refolved,  with  Lepidus,  who 
was  fond  of  commotions  like  himfelf,  to  feize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  aHuming  the  fovereign  power.  Lepidus,  there¬ 
fore,  took  pofTeftion  of  the  forum  with  a  band  of  foldiers 
at  his  devotion  3  and  Antony,  being  conful,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  command  them.  Their  firft  ftep  was  to  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  all  Caefar’s  papers  and  money  3  and 
the  next  to  convene  the  fenate,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Caefar  had  been  a  legal  magiftrate  or  a  tyran¬ 
nical  ufurper,  and  whether  thofe  who  killed  him  merited 
rewards  or  punifhments.  There  were  many  of  thefe  ^ 
who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Caefar,  and  had  The  con- 
acquired  large  fortunes  in  confequence  of  his  appoint-  fpirators 
ments:  to  vote  him  an  ufurper,  therefore,  would  be  t°Par^^ 
endanger  their  property  3  and  yet  to  vote  him  innocent,  nate> 
might  endanger  the  ftate.  In  this  dilemma  they  feemed 
willing  to  reconcile  extremes  3  wherefore  they  approved 
all  the  a&s  of  Caefar,  and  yet  granted  a  general  pardon 
to  all  the  confpirators. 

This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  fatis- 
fa£lion,  as  it  granted  fecurity  to  a  number  of  men  who  - 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  would 
be  foremoft  in  onpofing  his  fchemes  of  reftoring  abfo- 
lute  power.  As  therefore  the  fenate  had  ratified  all 
Caefar’s  afis  without  diftin&ion,  he  formed  a  fcheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperiouf- 
ly  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was  faid, 
poffcffed  of  Caefar’s  books  of  accounts,  he  fo  far  gained 
upon  his  fecretary  as  to  make  him  infert  whatever  he 
thought  proper.  By  thefe  means,  great  fums  of  money, 
which  Caefar  never  would  have  bellowed,  were  here  di- 
ftributed  among  the  people  3  and  every  man  who  was 
averfe  to  republican  principles  was  here  fure  of  finding 
a  gratuity.  He  then  demanded  that  Caefar’s  funeral 
obfequies  fhould  be  performed  3  which  the  fenate  now 
could  not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never  declared 
him  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the  body  was  brought 
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forth  into  the  forum  with  the  utmoft  folemnity  •  and 
Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  paflions  of  the 
people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  private  intereft. 
He  firft  read  Ccefar’s  will,  in  which  he  had  left  061a- 
vius,  his  filler’s  grandfon,  his  heir,  permitting  him  to 
take  the  name  of  Ccefar  ;  and  three  parts  of  his  private 
fortune  Brutus  w^as  to  inherit  in  cafe  of  his  death.  The 
Roman  people  were  left  the  gardens  which  he  had  on 
the  other  fide  the  Tiber  j  and  every  citizen,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  to  receive  300  federces.,  This  lad  bequed  not 
a  little  contributed  to  increafe  the  people’s  affe&ion  for 
their  late  di&ator  ;  they  now  began  to  confider  Ccefar 
.  as  a  father,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  doing  them  the  great- 

*  eft  good  while  living,  thought  of  benefiting  them  even 
after  his  death.  As  Antony  continued  reading,  the 
multitude  began  to  be  moved,  and  lighs  and  lamenta- 

.  tions  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  Antony,  feeing 
the  audience  favourable  to  his  defigns,  now  began  to  ad- 
drefs  the  afiembly  in  a  more  pathetic  drain  :  he  prefent- 
ed  before  them  Coefar’s  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  unfold¬ 
ed  it,  took  care  they  ftiould  obferve  the  number  of  dabs 
in  it  :  he  then  difplayed  an  image,  which  to  them  ap¬ 
peared  the  body  of  Caefar,  all  covered  with  wounds. 
The  people  could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  they  unanimoufiy  cried  out-  for  revenge ;  all  the 
old  foldiers  who  had  fought  under  him,  burnt,  with  his 
body,  their  coronets,  and  other  rparks  of  conqueft  with 
which  he  had  honoured  them.'  A  great  number  of,  the 
firft  matrons  in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornaments  alfo  ; 

-  till  at  length,  rage  fucceeding  to  forrow,  the  multitude 

*  ran  wfith  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  fet  fire  to  the 
confpirators  houfes.  In  this  rage  of  refen tment,  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  Cinna,  w’hom  they  miftook  for  another  of 
the  fame  name  who  was  in  the  confpiracy,  they  tore  him 
in  pieces.  The  confpirators  themfelves,  however,  being 
Well  guarded,  repulfed  the  multitude  with  no  great 
trouble  ;  but  perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people,  they 
thought  it  fafed  to  retire  from  the  city.  Divine  ho¬ 
nours  were  then  granted  him  *,  and  an  altar  was  ere&ed 
on  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where  after¬ 
wards  was  ere&ed  a  column  infcribed,  To  the  father  of 
his  country . 

In  the  mean  time  Antony,  w7ho  had  excited  this 
-flame,  refolved  to  make  the  beft  of  the  occafion.  Ha- 
ving  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  Caefar’s  caufe, 
he  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  fenate,  by  a 
.feeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  date.  He 
,  therefore  propofed  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey’s  only  re¬ 
maining  fon,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  Spain  fince 
the  death  of  his  father:  and  to  grant  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  etnpire.  His  next  ftep 
to  their  confidence,  was  the  quelling  a  fedition  of  the 
people,  who  rofe  to  revenge  the  death  of  Caefar,  and 
putting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  w’ho  pretended 
to  be  the  fon  of  Marius.  He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  refentment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  fenate 
granted  his  requeft  ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  refolute  men,  attached  to 
his  intereft,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
he  continued  every  day  making  rapid  ftrides  to  abfo- 
lute  power  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  wras  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  thofe  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who 
fhared  among  them  the  confular,  tribunitian,  and  prse- 
torian  power*  His  vcws  to  revenge  Caclar’s  death 
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feemed  either  poftponed,  or  totally  forgotten  ;  and  his  Rome, 
only  aim  feemed  to  be  to  confirm  himfelf  in  that  power 
which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.  But  an  obdacle 
to  his  ambition  feemed  to  arife  from  a  quarter  on  which 
he  lead  expeaed  it.  This  was  from  Odavius  or  Oc-Is  226f  < 
tavianus  Caefar,  afterwards  called  Augufus ,  who  was  theby  0<£tavi- 
grand-nephew  and  adopted  fon  of  Caefar,  and  wras  atanus. 
ApelJonia  when  his  kinfman  was  {lain.  He  wTas  then 
about  18  years  old,  and  had  been  fent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  Grecian  literature.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  Caefar’s  death,  notwithdanding  the 
earned  diffuafions  of  all  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  former  profeflions  of 
Antony,  he  expelled  to  find  him  a  warm  affiftant  to 
his  aims  j  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to 
take  fignal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con¬ 
fpiracy.  However,  he  was  greatly  difappointed.  An¬ 
tony,  whofe  projeefts  were  all  to  aggrandize  himfelf, 
gave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  inftead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  payment  of  it  upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  limiting  his  circumftances.  But 
O&avianus,  indead  of  abating  his  claims,  even  fold  his 
own  patrimonial  eftate,  to  pay  fuch  legacies  as  Ccefar 
had  left,  and  particularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
thefe  means  he  gained  a  degree  of  popularity,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminifh,  and  which  in 
fatt  he  had  many  other  methods  to  procure.  His 
converfation  was  elegant  and  infinuating,  his  face  come¬ 
ly  and  graceful,  and  his  affe&ion  to  the  late  di&ator 
fo  fincere,  that  every  perfon  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  his  addrefs.  But  what  added  dill  more 
to  his  intereft  .was  the  name  of  Ccefar,  which  lie  had 
kaflumed,  and,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  former  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  uncle  now  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
him.  All  thefe  he  managed  with  fuch  art,  that  An¬ 
tony  now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealoufy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,  and  fecretly  laboured 
to  counteraft  all  his  defigns.  In  fatt,  he  did  not  w^ant 
reafon  -y  for  the  army  near  Rome,  that  had  long  wifhed 
to  fee  the  confpirators  punilhed,  began  to  turn  from 
him  to  his  rival,  whom  they  faw  more  fincerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  defires.  f  Antony  having  procured 
*  alfo  the  government  of  Hither  Gaul  from  the  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that  he  had  brought  home  from 
his  former  government  of  •  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
O&avianus,  notwithdanding  all  his  remonftrances  to 
detain  them.  This  produced,  as  ufual,  interviews,  com¬ 
plaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconciliations, 
wdiich  only  tended  to  widen  the  difference ;  fo  that,  at 
length,  both  fides  prepared  for  war.  Thus  the  date  wTas 
divided  into  three  didinft  fa&ions  ;  that  of  Oiftavianus, 
who  aimed  at  procuring  Ccefar’s  inheritance,  and  re¬ 
venging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whofe  foie  view 
was  to  obtain  abfolute  powder  \  and  that  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors,  w7ho  endeavoured  to  redore  the  fenate  to  its  former 
authority. 

Antony  being  raifed  by  the  people  to  his  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  fenate,  refolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
immediately,  and  oppofe  Brutus,  wdio  commanded  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  there,  while  his  army  was  yet  en¬ 
tire.  He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi¬ 
ther,  commanded  Brutus  to  depart.  Brutus,  being 
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unable  to  oppofe  him,  retired  with  his  forces  j  but 
being  purfued  by  Antony,  lie  was  at  laft  befieged 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  fent  word  to  the 
fen  ate. 

In  the  mean  while,  OClavianus,  who  by  this  time 
had  raifed  a  body  of  10,000  men,  returned  to  Home  5 
and  being  refolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  confpi raiors,  if  poflible  to  diminifh  the 
power  of  Antony,  began  by  bringing  over  the  fenate 
to  fecond  his  defigns.  In  this  he  fucceeded  by  the 
credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony  becaufe 
he  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  date.  According¬ 
ly,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  wras  palled,  or¬ 
dering  Antony  to  raiie  the  fiege  of  Mutina,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  to  await  the  further  orders 
of  the  fenate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.  An¬ 
tony  treated  the  order  with  contempt  \  and  inftead  of 
obeying,  began  to  fhow  his  difpleafure  at  being  hi¬ 
therto  lo  fubmiflive.  Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  fenate  but  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  the  (late, 
and  to  fend  OClavianus,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed,  to 
curb  his  infolence.  The  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  thofe  of  the 
public.  The  two  confuls,  Kirtius  and  Panfa,  joined 
all  their  forces  }  and  thus  combined,  they  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  againft  Antony,  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  conflicts, 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement }  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  dy  to  Lepi- 
dus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.  This  victory,  however,  which  promifed  the  fe¬ 
nate  fo  much  fuccefs,  produced  effeCts  very  different 
from  their  expectations.  The  two'  confuls  were  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  *,  but  Panfa,  previous  to  his  death,  called 
OClavianus  to  his  bed-fide,  and  advifed  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  fenate  only  defired  to  de- 
prefs  both,  by  oppofing  them  to  each  other.  The 
advice  of  the  dying  conful  funk  deep  on  his  fpirits  \  fo 
that  from  that  time  he  only  fought  a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.  Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  foon  after,  ferved  to  alienate  his  mind  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  fenate,  and  made  him  refolve  to  join  Anto¬ 
ny  and  Lepidus.  He  wras  walling,  however,  to  try  the 
ienate  thoroughly,  before  lie  came  to  an  open  rupture  } 
wherefore  he  fent  to  demand  the  confullliip,  which  was 
refufed  him.  He  then  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  keep 
no  meafures  with  that  alfembly,  but  privately  fent  to 
found  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  concern¬ 
ing  a  junClion  of  forces,  and  found  them  as  eager  to  aft 
fill  as  the  fenate  was  to  oppofe  him.  Antony  w7a$,  in 
faCl,  the  general  of  both  armies,  and  Lepidus  was  only 
nominally  fo,  for  his  foldiers  refufed  to  obey  him  upon 
the  approach  of  the  former.  But  being  allured  of 
the  afliftance  of  OClavianus  upon  their  arrival  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  they  foon  crofted  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  17  le¬ 
gions,  breathing  revenge  againft  all  who  had  oppofea 
their  defigns. 

The  fenate  now  bepan,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
error  in  difobliging  OClavianus ;  and  therefore  gave  him 
the  confulfhip  which  they  had  fo  lately  refufed,  and,  to 
prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  fuperior  to  all  law\ 
The  firfl  ufe  OClavianus  made  of  his  new7  authority  was 
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to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and  Rome. 
Caflius  }  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of  v  * 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  22g 

The  meeting  of  thefe  three  ufurpers  of  their  coun- They  are 
try’s  freedom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  ifland  ofreccnciled, 
the  river  Panarus.  Their  mutual  lufpicions  were  the^^J^ 
caufe  of  their  meeting  in  this  place.  Lepidus  firfl  en-  Lepi- 
tered,  and,  finding  all  things  fafe,  made  the  fignal  for,jas# 
the  other  twTo  to  approach..  OClavianus  began  the  con¬ 
ference,  by  thanking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Decimus  Brutus  to  death  \  who,  being  abandoned  by 
his  army,  was  taken  as  he  was  defigning  to  etcape  in¬ 
to  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony’s  command. 

Their  conference  lafted  for  three  days  $  and  the  refult  229 
of  it  wTas,  that  the  fupreme  authority  fheuld  be  lodged  ’Hie  lecor.d 
in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvirate ,  fortnumvI“ 
the  fpace  of  five  years  5  that  Antony  fhould  have rate* 

Gaul ;  Lepidus,  Spain  ;  and  OClavianus,  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  iflands.  As  for  Italy,  and  the  eaft- 
ern  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  in  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  fiibdued.  But  the  laft 
article  of  their  union  was  a  dreadful  one.  It  W7as 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  fhould  be  deftroyed  ;  of  230 
which  each  prefented  a  lift.  In  thefe  W'ere  comprifed  Cruelties 
not  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi-0*  *ri“ 
rate,  fince  the  partifans  of  the  one  were  often  found 
among  the  oppofeis  of  the  others.  Thus  Lepidus  gave 
up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col¬ 
league  j  Antony  permitted  the  profeription  of  his  uncle 
Lucius ;  and  OClavianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero. 

The  moft  facred  rights  of  nature  were  violated  \  300 

fenators,  and  above  2000  knights,  were  included  in 

this  terrible  profeription  5  their  fortunes  were  confift 

cated,  and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  fpoik 

Rome  foon  felt  the  effeCls  of  this  infernal  union,  and  * 

the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed. 

As  many  as  could  efcape  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs, 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  Mediterranean  with  his  numerous  navy. 

Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed  at  the  men  alone  \  but 
the  fofter  fex  wrere  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob- 
jeCls  either  of  avarice  or  refentment.  They  made  out 
a  lift  of  1400  women  of  the  beft  quality,  and  the 
richeft  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  feemed  fo  unpopular  a  meafure,  and  was  fo  firmly 
oppefed  by  Hortenfia,  who  fpoke  againft  it,  that,  in¬ 
ftead  of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tax  only 
400.  However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  tax  upon  men  ;  near  100,000,  as  wreil  ci¬ 
tizens  as  ftrangers,  wTere  compelled  to  furnifh  funplies 
to  the  fubverfion  of  their  country’s  freedom.  At  laft, 
both  the  avarice  •  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  feem¬ 
ed  fully  fatisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  fenate  to  de-  • 
clare  that  the  profeription  was  at  an  end  ;  and  thus  ha¬ 
ving  deluged  the  city  with  blood,  OClavianus  and  An¬ 
tony,  leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  Rome  in  their  ab- 
fence,  marched  with  their  army  to  oppofe  the  confpira- 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  in 
Afia. 

Brutus  and  Caflius,  the  principal  of  thefe,  upon  tlicThCy3are 
death  of  Csefar,  being  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  went  oppofed  by 
into  Greece,  wdiere  they  perfuaded  the  Roman  ftudents  Brutus  and 
at  Athens  to  declare  in  the  caufe-of  freedom 5 -then ^aflius* 

Z  parting. 
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parting,  the  former  raifed  a  powerful  army  In  Mace¬ 
donia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  he  foon  became  mailer  of  12  legions, 
and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to  fuch  if r aits 
as  to  kill  himfelf.  Both  armies  foon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  light  of  fuch  a  formidable  force  began  to 
revive  the  declining  Spirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite 
the  two  generals  Hill  more  clofely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  fome  time  before  a  flight  mifunder- 
ftanding.  In  iliort,  having  quitted  Italy  like  diftrefs- 
ed  exiles,  without  having  one  lingle  foldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  flouriflung  army,  furniflied 
with  all  the  neceffaries  for  carrying  011  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  fupport  a  contell  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  fuccefs  in 
railing  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  juftice,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  in 
every  inftance  feemed  ftudious  of  the  happinefs  of  his 
country. 

It  was  in  this  flourilhing  date  of  their  affairs  that 
the  confpirators  had  formed  a  refolution  of  going  againft 
Cleopatra,  who,  on  her  fide,  had  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  to  aflift  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  an  information  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppofe  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pafs  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Catfius  fo 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  firft 
reduced,  who  had  refufed  their  ufual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raifed  by  that  means, 
the  Rhodians  having  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  their 
lives  *.  The  Lycians  fullered  Rill  more  feverely  ;  for 
having  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  againft  Brutus  with  fuch  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  furrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  fet  on  fire, 
by  their  attempting  to  bum  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  inflead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
florm  the  place,  made  every  effort  to  prefer ve  it,  in¬ 
treating  bis  foldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extinguilhing 
the  fire :  but  the  defperate  phrenzy  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  their  generous  enemy  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  fave  them,  they  refolved  to  perilh  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  inflead  of  extinguilhing,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  throwing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  diftrefs  of  Brutus  upon  feeing  the  townfmen 
thus  refolutely  bent  on  deftroying  themfelves  :  he  rode 
about  the  fortifications,  (Retching  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanthians,  and  conjuring  them  to  have  pity  on  them¬ 
felves  and  their  city  }  but,  infenlible  to  bis  expoftula- 
tions,  they  rufhed  into  the  flames  with  defperate  obfti- 
nacy,  and  the  whole  foon  became  an  heap  of  undiftin- 
guifhable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  fpeblacle,  Brutus  offered 
a  reward  to  every  foldier  who  would  bring  him  a  Lycian 
alive.  The  number  of  thofe  whom  it  was  poflible  to 
lave  from  their  own  fury  amounted  to  no  more  than 

>  .  ' 

Brutus  and  Caflius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  were  paffed  between  them, 
they  refolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 


when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  laft  per-  Rome, 
feblly  reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Caf-  1 
fius  invited  Biutus  and  his  friends  to  an  entertainment. 

Upon  retiring  home  it  was,  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch 
tells  the  ftory,  faw  a  fpeclre  in  his  tent.  It  was  in£rutusfee3 
the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per- a  fpedlre. 
feblly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  juft  expiring.  On  a  fudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noife  as  if  fomebody  entered  \  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  afpebl,  ftood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  filent  fe verity.  At 
laft  Brutus  had  courage  to  fpeak  to  it :  44  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man  ?  and  why  comeft  thou  to  me  ?” 

“  Brutus,”  replied  the  phantom,  44  I  am  thy  evil  ge¬ 
nius,  thou  (halt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi.”  44  Well 
then,”  anfwered  Brutus,  without  being  difeompofed, 

44  we  (hall  meet  again.”  Upon  which  the  phantom 
vaniflied  ;  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  fervants,  afked  if 
they  had  feen  any  thing ;  to  which  replying  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  again  refumed  his  ftudies.  But  as  he  was 
(truck  with  lo  ft  range  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Caflius,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
aferibed  it  to  the  effect  of  imagination  too  much  exer- 
cifed  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  appeared  fatis- 
fied  with  this  folution  of  his  late  terrors  j  and,  as  An¬ 
tony  and  Oblavianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  they  foon  after  paffed  over  into  Thrace,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  polled. 

A  battle  foon  enfued  ;  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Caflius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi.  233 

The  firft  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  foie  The  re¬ 
general,  was  to  affemble  the  difperfed  troops  of  Caf- publicans 
fius,  and  animate  them  with  frefh  hopes  cf  viblorv.  Asde^eate<^* 
they  had  loft  all  they  poffeffed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  lie  promifed  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  Ioffes.  This  once  more  infpired  them 
with  new7  ardour  ;  they  admired  the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  (bouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intrepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
futficient  to  face  the  adverfary,  who  offered  him  battle 
the  enfuing  day.  His  aim  was  to  ftarve  his  enemies, 
who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provifions,  their  fleet  ha¬ 
ving  been  lately  defeated.  But  his  (ingle  opinion  was 
overruled  by  the  re  A  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  Arength,  and  more 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  lie  w^as,  therefore,  at 
laft,  after  a  refpite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  wdth 
their  folicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
oppofite  to  each  other  without  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  (aid  that  he  himfelf  had  loft  much  of  his  natural  ar¬ 
dour  by  having  again  feen  the  fpeblre  the  night  prece¬ 
ding  :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pcf- 
fible,  and  gave  the  lignal  for  battle  within  three  hours  2 ^ 

of  funfet.  Fortune  again  declared  againft  him  5  and  They  are 
the  two  triumviri  exprefsly  ordered  by  no  means  to  fuf-  defeated 
fer  the  general  to  efrape,  for  fear  he  ftiould  renew  thel?c01H* 
war.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  feemed  chief¬ 
ly  intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  bis  capture  feemed  ine¬ 
vitable.  In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Lucilius  his  friend 
refolved,  by  his  own  death,  to  effebl  the  general’s  de¬ 
livery.  Upon  perceiving  a  body  of  Thracian  horfe 
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clofely  purfuing  Brutus,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of  tak- 
u  ing  him,  he  boldly  threw  himlelf  in  their  way,  telling 
them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  Thracians,  overjoyed 
with  fo  great  a  prize,  immediately  difpatched  fome  of 
their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  luccefs,  to  the 
army.  Upon  which,  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit  now 
abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  his  prifoner  ; 
fome  filently  deploring  the  fate  of  fo  virtuous  a  man  ; 
others  reproaching  that  mean  defire  of  life  for  which  he 
confented  to  undergo  captivity.  Antony  now  feeingthe 
Thracians  approach,  began  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the 
interview ;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  advancing  with  a 
cheerful  air,  owned  the  deceit  that  he  had  put  upon 
him  :  on  which  the  triumvir,  ftruck  with  fo  much  fide¬ 
lity,  pardoned  him  upon  the  fpot  •,  and  from  that  time 
forward  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  honoured  him 
with  his  friendfhip. 

In  the  mean  time  Brutus,  with  a  fmall  number  of 
friends,  palled  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  fat 
clown  under  a  rock  which  concealed  him  from  the  pur¬ 
fuit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking  breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  fent  out  one  Statilius  to  give  him  fome  information  of 
thofe  that  remained  •,  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  refolved  to  die  likewife, 
and  fpoke  to  thofe  who  flood  round  him  to  lend  him 
their  laft  fad  afliftance.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  fo  melancholy  a  piece  of  fervice.  At  lafl 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  prefented  the  fword’s 
point  to  Brutus  ;  who  threw  himfelf  upon  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  expired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus’s  death  the  triumviri 
began  to  aft  as  fovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman 
dominion  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con- 
queft.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  fad,  only 
two  were  adually  poffefled  of  it ;  fince  Lepidus  was  at 
hr  ft  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealoufy  of 
Antony  and  Odavianus,  and  was  poffeffed  neither  of 
intereft  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people. 
Their  firft  care  was  to  punifh  thofe  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brutus 
was  fent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Caefar’s 
ftatue.  His  afhes,  however,  were  fent  to  his  wife  Por¬ 
tia,  Cato’s  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herfelf  by 
fwallowing  burning  coals.  It  is  o&ferved,  that  of  all 
thofe  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  Caefar,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death. 

The  power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  eftablifhed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Athens,  converfing 
among  the  philofophers,  and  affifting  at  their  deputes 
in  perfon.  From  thence  he  patted  over  into  Afia,  where 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft,  who  acknowledged  the  Ro¬ 
man  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  fovereigns,  exa&ing  contributions,  di- 
H rib u ting  favours,  and  giving  away  crowns  with  caprici¬ 
ous  infolence.  He  prefented  the  kingdom  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  to  Syfenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathes,  only  becaufe 
he  found  pleafure  in  the  beauty  of  Glaphyra,  the  mother 
of  the  former.  He  fettled  Herod  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
^dea,  and  fupported  him  againft  every  oppofer.  But  a- 
mong  all  the  fovereigns  of  the  eaft  who  (hared  his  fa¬ 


vours,  none  had  fo  large  a  part  as  Cleopatra,  the  cele-  Rem*, 
brated  queen  of  Egypt.  w — 

It  happened  that  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  ifiand 
of  Cyprus,  had  formerly  furniftied  fome  fuccours  to  the 
confpirators  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  (lie  ftiould 
anfwer  for  his  conduft  on  that  occafion.  Accordingly, 
having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come  and  clear 
herfelf  of  this  imputation  of  infidelity,  file  readily  com¬ 
plied,  equally  confcious  of  the  goodnefs  of  her  caufe  and  v 
the  power  of  her  beauty.  She  had  already  experienced Has anM- 
the  force  of  her  charms  upon  Csefar  and  Pompey’s  eldeft  terview 
fon  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  years  fince  that  time  had  w*th  Geo* 
not  impaired  their  luftre.  Antony  was  now  in  Tarfus,  &Patra* 
city  of  Cilicia,  when  Cleopatra  refolved  to  attend  his 
court  in  perfon.  .  She  failed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  the  city  ftood,  with  the  moft  fump- 
tuous  pageantry.  Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold; 
the  fails  were  of  purple,  large,  and  floating  in  the  wind. 

The  oars  of  filver  kept  tune  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
cymbals.  She  herfelf  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  fpangled 
with  ftars  of  gold,  and  with  luch  ornaments  as  poets  and 
painters  had  ufually  aferibed  to  Venus.  On  each  fide 
were  boys  like  cupids,  who  fanned  her  by  turns  5  while 
the  moft  beautiful  nymphs,  dretted  like  Nereids  and 
Graces,  were  placed  at  proper  diftances  around  her. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  were  kept  burning  the 
moft  exquifite  perfumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of 
people  gazed  upon  the  fight.  Antony  was  captivated 
with  her  beauty ;  and,  leaving  all  his  bufinefs  to  fatisfy 
his  paflion,  fhortly  after  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  be  thus  remained  idle,  O&avianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  fettle 
them  in  Italy,  was  afliduoufly  employed  in  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence.  He  had  promifed  them  lands  at 
home,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  paft  fer vices  ;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
former  inhabitants.  In  confequence  of  this,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  whofe 
tender  years  and  innocence  excited  univerfal  compaf- 
fion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  ftreets  with  their 
diftreffes.  Numbeis  of  hulbandmen  and  fliepherds  came 
to  deprecate  the  conqueror’s  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 
habitation  in  fome  other  part  of  the  world.  Amono-ft 
this  number  was  Virgil  the  poet,  who  in  an  humble 
manner  begged  permiflion  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
farm  :  Virgil  obtained  his  requeft  ;  but  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  of  M^antua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
without  mercy. 

Italy  and  Rome  now  felt  the  moft  extreme  miferies ; 
the  infolent  foldiers  plundered  at  will;  while  Sextus  lit  Rained 
Pompey,  being  mafter  of  the  fea,  cut  off  all  foreign  by  the  Rcu 
communication,  and  prevented  the  people’s  receiving mans* 
their  ufual  fupplies  of  com.  To  thefe  mifehiefs  were 
added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war.  Fulvia 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at 
Rome,  bad  felt  for  fome  time  <a11  the  rage  of  jealoufy, 
and  refolved  to  try  every  method  of  bringing  back  her 
hufband  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  She  confidered 
a  breach  with  O&avianus  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
roufing  him  from  his  lethargy  ;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  afliftance  of  Lucius  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  conful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  intereft,  fhe 
began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  diffenfion.  The  pretext  was* 
that  Antony  Ihould  have  a  (hare  in  the  diftribution  of 
^  2  lands 
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lands  as  well  as  QClavianus.  This  produced  fome  nego- 
ciations  between  them  j  QClavianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themfelves  umpires  in  the  difpute.  Lucius  re- 
fufed  to  acquiefce  \  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
fix  legions,  moffly  compofed  of  fuch  as  had  been  dif- 
poffeffed  of  their  lands,  he  refolved  to  compel  Oilavia- 
mis  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  lliould  offer.  rl  hus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  Oclavianus  and  An¬ 
tony  j  or,  at  leaf!,  the  generals  of  the  latter  affumed 
the  fan&ion  of  his  name.  Oclavianus,  however,  proved 
victorious  :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar¬ 
mies,  and  eonbrained  to  retreat  to  Perufia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  the  oppoiite 
party.  He  made  many  defperate  {allies,  and  Fulvia 
did  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  at  lad,  therefore,  reduced  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mity  by  famine,  that  he  came  out  in  perfon  and  deli¬ 
vered  himfelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Oc- 
tavianus  received  him  very  honourably,  and  generoully 
pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  having  con¬ 
cluded  the  war  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  Rome. 

Antony,  who,  during  this  interval,  was  revelling  in 
all  the  ftudied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  iniidious 
midrefs,  having  heard  of  his  brother’s  overthrow,  and 
his  wife’s  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  was  refolved 
to  oppofe  OClavianus  without  delay.  lie  accordingly 
failed  at  the  head  of  a  coniiderable  beet  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Tyre,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Fulvia  his  wife  at  Athens. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occafioning  the  late  diforders, 
tebified  the  utmofl  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  lea¬ 
ving  her  upon  her  death*  bed  at  Sicyon,  haflened  into 
Italy  to  bght  OClavianus.  They  both  met  at  Brun- 
dufium  ,  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more.  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  mofliy  newly 
raifed  )  however,  he  was  abided  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  thefe  oppofitions  of  interebs  was  daily  coming 
into  power.  OClavianus  was  at  the  head  ot  thofe  ve¬ 
terans  who  had  always  been  irrefifiible,  but  who  feem- 
ed  no  way  difpofed  to  fight  againft  Antony  their  for¬ 
mer  general.  A  negociaticn  was  therefore  propofed  *, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  All  offences  and  af¬ 
fronts  were  mutually  forgiven  ;  and  to  cement  the 
union,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Antony  and 
QClavia,  the  fiber  of  Oclavianus.  A  new  divifion  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them  •,  OClavi- 
anus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  web,  Antony 
of  the  eab,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  him¬ 
felf  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  ibands  he  had 
already  poffeffed,  together  with  Peloponnefus :  he  was 
alfo  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  confulihip 
in  his  abfence,  and  of  difeharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  friends.  It  was  likewife  bipulated  to  leave  the  fea 
open,  and  pay  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.  Thus  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  to  the 
great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  people,  who  now  expeCled  a 
ceffation  from  all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  leemed  to  continue  for  fome  time  :  An¬ 
tony  led  his  forces  againb  the  Parthians,  over  whom 
his  lieutenant,  Ventidius,  had  gained  great  advantages. 
Oclavianus  drew  the  greateb  part  of  his  army  into 
Gaql,  where  there  were  feme  diburbances )  and  Pom- 


pey  went  to  fecure  his  newly  ceded  provir.ee  to  his  in- 
tereb.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  freffi  motives  were  ^ 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli¬ 
ged  by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnefus,  refilled  to  evacuate 
it  till  Pompey  had  fatisfied  him  for  fuch  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  This  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with  }  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  beet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprifes,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  fuch  corn  and  provifions  as  were  configned  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re¬ 
newed  *,  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  inbead 
of  three  tyrants  they  were  now  oppreffed  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  Oclavianus,  who  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  the  be(l  means  of  diminiihing  the  number,  refol¬ 
ved  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the 
bate  in  continual  alarms.  He  was  maber  of  two  fleets j 
one  of  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  •, 
and  another  which  Menodorus,  who  revolted  from  Pom- 
pey,  brought  to  his  aid,  His  firil  attempt  was  to  in¬ 
vade  Sicily  :  but  being  overpowered  in  his  paffage  by 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  blattered  in  a  ftorm,  he  was 
obliged  to  defer  his  defigns  to  the  enfuing  year.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  120 
ffiips,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  he  refolved 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  feveral  quarters. 

But  fortune  feemed  bill  determined  to  oppofe  him.  He 
was  a  fecond  time  difabled  and  blattered  by  a  ftorm  : 
which  fo  raifed  the  vanity  of  Pompey,  that  he  began 
to  byie  himfelf  the  fon  of  Neptune.  However,  Oda- 
vianus  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  difgraces  \  for 
having  fhortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  his  forces, 
he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  affociate  in  war.  Agrippa  proved  him¬ 
felf  worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  :  he  began  his 
operations  by  a  viClory  over  Pompey  j  and,  though  he 
was  fhortly  after  worded  himfelf,  he  foon  after  gave 
his  adverfary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus 
undone,  Pompey  refolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
he  expeded  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  protedion  to  his  mother.  How¬ 
ever,  he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
men,  to  make  himfelf  independent,  and  even  furprifed 
Antony’s  officers  who  had  been  fent  to  accept  of  his 
fubmidions.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  at  lab  abandoned  by  Sextus 
his  foldiers,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Antony’s  lieute-  Pom  penis 
nant,  who  diortly  after  caufed  him  to  be  bain.  defeated 

The  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power- an<J. taken 
ful  obbacle  to  the  ambition  of  Odaviar.us,  and  he  re-  pr 
folved  to  take  the  earlieb  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
reb  of  his  ailociates.  An  offence  was  foon  furnifhed 
by  Lepidus,  that  ferved  as  a  fufficient  pretext  for  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  {Rare  in  the  triumvirate.  Being  now 
at  the  head  of  2  2  legions,  with  a  brong  body  of  ca¬ 
valry,  he  idly  fuppofed  that  his  prefent  power  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  Oclavianus. 

Fie  therefore  refolved  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  he 
then  was,  to  his  province  5  pretending  a  right,  as  having 
iirb  invaded  it.  His  colleague  fent  to  expoflulate  upon 
thefe  proceedings  ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  replied,  ‘  that 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  ffiare  in  the  adminiflra- 
tion,  and  would  no  longer  fubmit  to  let  one  alone  pof- 
fefs  all  the  authority.7  OClavianus  was  previouby  in¬ 
formed  of  the  difpofition  of  Lepidus’s  foldiers  \  for  he 
had,  by  his  fecret  intrigues  and  largeffes,  entirely  at¬ 
tached  them  to  himfelf.  Wherefore,  without  further 

delay 
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delay,  he  with  great  boldnefs  went  alone  to  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  and  with  no  other  abidance  than  his  pri¬ 
vate  bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
former  vidtories,  he  refolved  to  depofe  his  rival.  I  he 
foldiers  thronged  round  him  with  the  moll  dutiful  ala¬ 
crity,  while  Lepidus  battened  to  prevent  their  defection. 
But  Octavianus,  though  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  centurions,  went  with  great  pretence  of  mind  to 
the  place  where  the  military  enfigns  were  planted,  and, 
flourilhing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legionary  fol¬ 
diers  ran  in  crowds  and  faluted  him  as  their  general. 
Lepidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  diverted 
himfelf  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he 
could  no  longer  keep,  and  fubmitfively  threw  himfelf 
at  the  feet  of  Octavianus.  This  general  fpared  his 
life,  notwithrtanding  the  remon (trances  of  his  army  j 
but  deprived  him  of  all  his  former  authority,  and 
banilhed  him  to  Circseum. 

Odtuvianus  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  univerfal  joy  ;  the  fenators  met  him  at  the  gates, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  capitol :  the  people  follow¬ 
ed,  crowned  with  garlands  of  dowers  :  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
his  palace.  There  remained  now  but  one  obttacle  to 
his  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  he  relolved  to 
remove,  and  for  that  purpofe  began  to  render  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  contemptible  as  he  poflibly  could  at  Rome. 
In  fa£t,  Antony’s  conduct  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  rtate.  He  had  marched  againrt  the  Parthians  with 
a  prodigious  army  \  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
lofs  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  bag¬ 
gage  *.  This  extremely  diminifhed  his  reputation  5 
but  his  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  foon 
after,  entirely  difgufted  the  citizens  of  Rome.  How¬ 
ever,  Antony  feemed  quite  regardlefs  of  their  refent- 
ment :  totally  difregarding  the  bufinefs  of  the  rtate,  he 
fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  rtudied  every  art  to  increafe  his  paffion,  and 
vary  his  entertainments.  Not  contented  with  fharing 
in  her  company  all  the  delight?  which  Egypt  could 
afford,  Antony  was  refolved  to  enlarge  his  fphere  of 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  thofe  kingdoms  which 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  gave  her  all 
Phoenicia,  Celo-Syria,  and  Cyprus ;  with  a  great  part 
of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea  \  gifts  which  he  had  no 
right  to  beftow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
imitation  of  Hercules.  This  complication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length  totally  exafperated  the  Romans  \  and 
O&avianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  refent- 
ment,  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  defedts.  At 
length,  when  he  found  the  people  fufficiently  irritated 
againrt  him,  he  refolved  to  fend  OCtavia,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
her  hufhand  5  but,  in  fadt,  to  furnilh  a  fufficient  pretext 
of  declaring  war  againrt  him,  as  he  knew  fhe  would  be 
difmiffed  with  contempt. 

Antony  was  now  in  the  city  of  Leucopolis,  revelling 
with  his  infidious  paramour,  when  he  heard  that  Odta- 
via  was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  vifit  him.  This 
Was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa¬ 
tra  \  who,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
to  convince  Antony  of  the  ftrength  of  her  pafTion.  He 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  {lie  feemed  as  if 
willing  to  hide  )  and  often  untreated  her  to  tell  him  the 


caufe,  which  fhe  feemed  willing  to  fupprefs.  Thefe  ar-  Rome, 
tifices,  together  with  the  ceafelefs  flattery  and  importu-  ["1 

nity  of  her  creatures,  prevailed  fo  much  upon  Antony’s 
weaknefs,  that  he  commanded  Odlavia  to  return  home 
without  feeing  her,  and  attached  himfelf  itill  more  clofe- 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  before.  His  ridiculous  paflion 
now  began  to  have  no  bounds,  fie  refolved  to  own  243 
her  for  his  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  Odtavia.  He  Divorces 
accordingly  affembled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the 
public  theatre,  where  was  railed  an  alcove  of  filver,  un-r*cs^je0- 
der  w^ich  were  placed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  forpaira. 
himfelf  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra.  There  he  feated 
himfelf,  dreffed  like  Bacchus,  while  Cleopatra  fat  befide 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Ids,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  On  that  occalion  he 
declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  bellowed  upon  her  5  while  he  affociated  Caeia- 
rio,  her  ton  by  Csefar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government. 

To  the  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  himfelf  he 
gave  the  title  of  king  of  kings,  with  very  extenfive  do¬ 
minions  ;  and,  to  crown  his  abfurdities,  he  lent  a  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  confuls  at 
Rome.  It  was  now  neceifary  to  act  up  to  his  imagi¬ 
nary  dignity  \  new  luxuries  and  pageantries  were  now 
therefore  lludied,  and  new  marks  of  probation  found 
out :  not  lefs  than  6o,oool.  of  our  money  were  laviihed 
upon  one  fingle  entertainment  j  it  is  faid,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  Cleopatra  diffolved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cumltance  that  might  well  reprefs  their  delights,  and 
teach  mankind  to  relitli  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how¬ 
ever  fimple,  above  their  greatert  luxuries.  He  was  fuf- 
picious  of  being  poifoned  in  every  meal  5  he  feared 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and  would  eat  no¬ 
thing  without  having  it  previoufly  tafled  by  one  of  his 
attendants.  244 

In  the  mean  time  Odlavianus  had  now  a  fufRcient  Offaviamis 
pretext  for  declaring  war  ;  and  informed  the  fenate  °^ake  wax 
his  intentions.  However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  Up0n 
his  deflgn  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling 
an  infurredlion  of  the  Illyrians.  The  following  year 
was  chiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  againrt  Antony, 
who,  perceiving  his  defign,  remonffrated  to  the  fenate,- 
that  he  had  many  caufes  of  complaint  againrt  his  col¬ 
league,  who  had  feized  upon  Sicily  without  offering  him 
a  (hare  •,  alleging  that  he  had  alfo  difpoffeffed  Lepidus, 
and  kept  to  himfelf  the  province  he  had  commanded  \ 
and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  fol¬ 
diers,  leaving  nothing  to  recompenfe  thofe  in  Alia.  To 
this  complaint  061  avianus  was  contented  to  make  a  far- 
caltic  anfwer  j  implying,  that  it  was  abfurd  to  complain 
of  his  diftribution  of  a  few  trifling  diftridts  in  Italy, 
when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
reward  his  foldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.  The  far- 
cafm  upon  Antony’s  misfortunes  in  Parthia  fo  provo¬ 
ked  him,  that  he  ordered  Canidius,  who  commanded  his 
army,  to  march  without  intermiflion  into  Europe  $ 
while  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  When 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  behold  the 
odd  mixture  of  preparations  for  pleafure  and  for  war. 

On  one  fide  all  the  kings  and  princes  from  Europe  to- 
the  Euxine  fea  had  orders  to  fend  him  thither  fupplies 
both  of  men,  provifions  and  arms  \  on  the  other  fide, 
all  the  comedians,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  muficians  c£ 

Greece, 
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Greece,  v/ere  ordered  to  attend  him.  Thus,  frequent¬ 
ly,  whin  a  fliip  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  fol- 
dicrs,  arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  found  only  filled 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.  When  news 
was  expe&ed  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  meflengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  frefh  quantity  of  veniion. 
The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  more  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
preparations  ;  the  provinces  ftrove  rather  to  pleafe  him 
by  facrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defence  ;  fo  that  fome  were  heard  to  fay,  44  What 
rejoicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  victory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war  !” 
In  fliort,  his  belt  friends  now  began  to  forfake  his  in- 
terefls. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  carried  Cleopatra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  arms  of  Oflavianus.  This 
general  was  at  firft  fcarcely  in  a  difpofition  to  cppofe 
him,  had  he  gone  into  Italy ;  but  he  foon  found  time 
to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  fhortly  after  declared  it  againfl  him  in  form.  All 
Antony’s  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promifes  of  rewards :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  defperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  fhow  of  moderation  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  both  found  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  anfwerable  to  the  em¬ 
pire  they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  eafl  ;  the  other  drew  all  the  flrcngth 
of  the  weft  to  fupport  his  pretenflons.  Antony’s  force 
compofed  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horfe  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  lhips  of  war.  The  ar¬ 
my  of  Oftavianus  muftered  but  80,000  foot,  but  equal¬ 
led  his  adverfary’s  in  the  number  of  cavalry;  his  fleet 
was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony’s ;  however,  his 
fliips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  better  fol- 
diers. 

The  great  decifive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 
at  one,  was  fought  near  Aftium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  fhips  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulf ;  and  Oftavi- 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  oppofition.  Neither  general 
affumed  any  fixed  ftation  to  command  in  ;  but  went 
about  from  fhip  to  fliip  wherever  his  prefence  was  ne- 
cefifary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
oppofite  Tides  of  the  gulf,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
fpeflators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  fhouts  to  engage.  The  battle  began  on 
both  fides  with  great  ardour,  and  after  a  manner  not 
praflifed  upon  former  occafions.  The  prows  of  their 
veffels  were  armed  with  brazen  points ;  and  with  thefe 
they  drove  furioufly  againfl  each  other.  In  this  con¬ 
flict  the  fhips  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
thofe  of  OCtavianus  avoided  the  {hock  with  greater  dex¬ 
terity.  On  Antony’s  fide,  the  flerns  of  the  lhips  were 
raifed  in  form  of  a  tower ;  from  whence  they  threw  ar¬ 
rows  from  machines  for  that  purpofe.  'Thofe  of  Oc- 
tavianus  made  ufe  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire* pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  fome  time 
with  equal  animofity  ;  nor  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  fide,  except  a  fmall  appearance  of  diforder  in  the 
centre  of  Antony’s  fleet.  But  all  of  a  fudden  Cleopatra 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  feen  flying 
from  the  engagement  attended  by  60  fail ;  flruck,  per- 
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haps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  fex  :  but  what  in-  Rome, 
creafed  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Antony 
himfelf  following  foon  a- ter,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The  engagement,  notwith- 
Handing,  continued  with  great  obitinacy  till  five  in  the 
evening ;  when  Antony’s  forces,  partly  constrained  by 
the  conduct  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  perfuaded  by  the 
promifes  of  Oclavianus,  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 

1  he  land  forces  foon  after  followed  the  example  of  the 
navy  ;  and  all  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without  Striking 
a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  purfued  her  in  a  flve- 
oared  galley  *,  and  coming  along- fide  of  her  fliip  enter¬ 
ed,  without  feeing  or  being  feen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  Hern,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  filent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  he  continued  three  whole  days  ; 
during  which,  either  through  indignation  or  lhame,  he 
neither  faw  nor  fpoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  laft,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the 
queen’s  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every 
thing  went  on  as  before.  Still,  however,  he  had  the 
confolation  to  fuppofe  his  army  continued  faithful  to 
him;  and  accordingly  difpalched  orders  to  his  lieute¬ 
nant  Canidius  to  conduCt  it  into  Afla.  However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  when 
lie  was  informed  of  their  fubmiflion  to  his  rival.  This 
account  fo  tranfport'd  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard¬ 
ly  prevented  from  killing  himfelf;  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it  fome  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  feemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  utter¬ 
ly  abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amaffed  confider- 
able  riches  by  means  of  confifeation  and  other  a£fs  of 
violence,  flie  formed  a  very  lingular  and  unheard  of  pro- 
je<T$  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  theiflhmus 
of  Suez  into  the  Red  fea,  and  thereby  fave  herfelf  in 
another  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treafures.  Some  of  her  veffels  were  a&ually  tranfport- 
ed  thither,  purfuant  to  her  orders ;  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  dilfuading  her  from 
the  defign,  flie  abandoned  it  for  the  more  improbable  44 6 
fcheme  of  defending  Egypt  againfl:  the  conqueror, —  He  refolves 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in1®  ^e^end 
practice,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war  j  aga'inft  the 
at  leaft  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-  conqueror, 
tavianus.  In  fa£t,  flie  had  ahvays  loved  Antony’s  for¬ 
tunes  rather  than  his  perfon  ;  and  if  lhe  could  have  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  faving  herfelf,  though  even  at  his 
expence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  flie  would  have  embraced 
it  with  gladnefs.  She  even  ftill  had  fome  hopes  from 
the  power  of  her  charms,  though  flie  was  arrived  almoll 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  defirous  of  trying  upon  Oc- 
tavianus  thofe  arts  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  with  the 
greateft  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embafiies  which 
were  fent  one  after  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
Afla,  the  queen  had  always  her  fecret  agents,  charged 
with  particular  propofals  in  her  name.  Antony  deflred 
no  more  than  that  his  life  might  be  fpared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  palling  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
feurity.  To  thefe  propofals  OClavianus  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Cleopatra  fent  him  alfo  public  propofals  in  fa¬ 
vour  cf  her  children  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  privately 
rdigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 
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To  tlie  queen’s  public  propofal  no  anfwer  was  given  5 
to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  affurances 
of  his  favour  in  cafe  fhe  fent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.  Thefe  negociations  were  not  fo  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whofe  jea¬ 
loufy  and  rage  were  now  heightened  by  every  concur¬ 
rence.  He  built  a  fmall  folitary  houfe  upon  a  mole  in 
the  fea  5  and  there  he  paffed  his  time,  lhunning  all  com¬ 
merce  with  mankind,  and  profeffmg  to  imitate  Timon 
the  man-hater.  However  his  furious  jealoufy  drove 
him  even  from  this  retreat  into  fociely ;  for  hearing 
that  Cleopatra  had  many  fecret  conferences  with  one 
Thyrfus,  an  emiffary  from  Oclavianus,  he  feized  upon 
him,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  fcourged, 
he  fent  him  back  to  his  patron.  At  the  fame  him  he 
fent  letters  by  him,  importing,  that  he  had  chaflifed 
Thyrfus  for  infulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes ;  but 
withal  he  gave  his  rival  permiiTion  to  avenge  himfelf, 
by  fcourging  Hipparchus,  Antony’s  freeman,  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  revenge,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
been  highly  pleafing  to  Antony,  as  Hipparchus  had  left 
him  to  join  the  fortunes  of  his  more  fuccefsful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigoroufly  forward,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  of  Rome.  Gallus, 
the  lieutenant  of  O&avianus,  took  Paretonium,  which 
opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incurfions.  On  the 
other  fide,  Antony,  who  had  Hill  confiderable  forces 
by  fea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  important  place 
from  the  enemy.  He  therefore  marched  towards  it, 
flattering  himfelf,  that  as  foon  as  he  fhould  (how  him- 
feif  to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded, 
their  affedlion  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  former  vows  of  fidelity.  Gallus,  however,  or¬ 
dered  all  the  trumpets  to  found,  in  order  to  hinder  An¬ 
tony  from  being  heard,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Oclavianus  himfelf  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
with  another  army  before  Pelufium,  which,  by  its 
flrong  fituatkm,  might  have  retarded  his  progrefs  for 
fome  time.  Rut  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want¬ 
ing  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previoufly  inifru&ed  by 
Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take  poffef- 
fion'of  the  place  ;  fo  that  G&avianus  had  now  no  ob- 
flacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  marched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  fallied 
out  to  oppofe  him,  fighting  with  great  defperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy’s  cavalry  to  flight.  This  flight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes  \  and, 
being  natually  vain,  be  re-entered  Alexandria  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was,  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  prefen  ted  her  a  foldier 
who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  late  engagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  very  magnificently  *,  prefenting 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  breaft-plate  of  gold.  With 
thefe,  however,  the  foldier  went  off  the  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  bear  this  deletion 
without  frefh  indignation  •,  he  refolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  fea  and  land,  but  previ¬ 
oufly  offered  to  fight  his  adverfary  in  fingle  combat. 
06lavianus  too  well  knew  the  inequality  of  their  fitua- 
tions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer ;  he  only,  there¬ 
fore,  coolly  replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 
die  bolides  fingle  combat. 

The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  laid 


defperate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to  Rome, 
be  prepared.  At  day-break  he  polled  the  few  troops  — , 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rifing  ground  near  the  city  :  Am  ^e. 

from  whence  he  fent  orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the^erte(i  by- 
enemy.  There  he  waited  to  be  a  fpedlator  of  the  com- his  fleet, 
bat  \  and,  at  firfi,  he  had  the  fatisfaciion  to  fee  them 
advance  in  good  order  \  but  his  approbation  was  loon 
turned  into  rage,  when  he  faw  his  lhips  only  fn luting 
thofe  of  0£lavianus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  failing  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  very  fame 
time  his  cavalry  deferted  him.  Pie  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry  :  which  wrere  eafily  vanquiihed,  and 
he  himfelf  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
anger  was  now  ungovernable  5  he  could  not  help  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  paffed,  that  he  w^as  betrayed  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  delivered  by  her  to  thofe  who,  for  her  fake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.  In  thefe  fufpicions  he  was  not 
deceived ;  for  it  wTas  by  fccret  or3ers  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  paffed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  effe6ls 
of  Antony’s  jealoufy  5  and  had,  fome  time  before,  pre¬ 
pared  a  method  of  obviating  any  fudden  fallies  it 
might  produce.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  the  had  erec¬ 
ted  a  building,  which  was  feemingly  dtfigned  for  a 
fepulchre.  Hither  ihe  removed  all  her  treafure  and 
molt  valuable  effe£b,  covering  them  over  w-ith  torches, 
faggots,  and  other  combuflible  matter.  This  fepulchre 
file  defigned  to  anfwer  a  double  purpofe  5  as  well  to 
fereen  her  from  the  fudden  refentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  O&avianus  believe  that  fhe  would  burn  all  her 
treafures  in  cale  he  refufed  her  proper  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation.  Plere,  therefore,  (lie  retired  from  Antony’s 
prefent  fury  ;  (hutting  the  gates,  which  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  fhould  be  fpread  of  her  death,— 

This  newTs,  which  foon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 

his  former  love  and  tendernefs.  He  now  lamented  her 

death  with  the  fame  violence  he  had  but  a  few  mmutes 

before  feemed  to  defire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his  freed - 

men,  named  Eros ,  whom  he  had  by  -oath  engaged  to 

kill  him  whenever  fortune  fhould  drive  him  to  this  lalT 

refource.  Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 

promife,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  fword,  as  if 

going  to  execute  his  orders  ;  but  turning  his  face, 

plunged  it  into  his  own  bofom,  and  died  at  his  mailer’s 

feet.  Antony  for  a  w’hile  hung  over  his  faithful  fer- 

vant,  and,  commending  his  fidelity,  took  up  the  fword,  Stabs  him** 

with  which  flabbing  himfelf  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back-  kh'  with 

w  ard  upon  a  little  couch.  Though  the  wound  W’as^  Tword^ 

mortal,  yet  the  blood  flopping  he  recovered  his  (pints, 

and  earnefily  conjured  thofe  who  wrere  come  into  the 

room  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  5  but  they  all  fled,  being 

feized  with  fright  and  horror.  He  therefore  continued 

in  agonies  for  fome  time  \  till  he  was  informed  by  one 

of  the  queen’s  fecretaries  that  his  mill  refs  was  Hill  alive. 

He  then  earnefily  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
file  was.  They  accordingly  brought  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fepulchre  ;  but  Cleopatra,  who  w'ould  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threw  down 
cords  in  order  to  pull  him  up.  In  this  manner,  aflifled 
by  her  tw^o  female  attendants,  (lie  raifed  him  all  bloody 
from  the  ground  ;  and  while  yet  fufpended  in  the  air, 
he  continued  firetching  out  his  hands  to  encourage  her, 

Cleopatra  and  her  maids  had  only  jufi  flrength  fuftici- 
ent  to  raife  him  j  and  at  lafl5  with  much  ffraining,  they* 
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effe&ed  their  purpofe,  and  carried  him  to  a  couch,  on 
which  they  gently  laid  him.  Here  die  gave  way  to 
her  forrovv,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  bread,  and 
killing  the  wound  of  which  he  was  dying.  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  hufband,  her  emperor,  and 
feemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  diftreffes  in  the  greatnefs 
of  his  fufferings.  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  tranfports  of  her  grief,  and  afked  for  fome  wine. 
After  he  had  drank,  lie  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  preferve  her  life,  if  {lie  could  do  it  with  honour }  and 
recommended  Proculus,  a  friend  of  G6tavianus,  as  one 
flie  might  rely  on  to  be  her  intercedor.  jud  as  be  bad 
done  fpeaking,  he  expired  ,  and  Proculus  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  by  command  of  Ottavianus,  who  had  been 
informed  of  Antony’s  defperate  conduct.  He  was  fent 
to  try  all  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  bis  power } 
his  mader  having  a  double  motive  for  his  folicitude  on 
this  occafion  5  one,  to  prevent  her  dedroying  the  trea- 
fures  die  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb  }  the  other, 
to  preferve  her  perfon  as  an  ornament  to  grace  lus  tri¬ 
umph.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
would  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  w7ell  lecured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  dedgnedly  drew  out  the  conference  to  fome  length, 
and  had  given  Callus,  one  of  his  fellow  foldiers,  directions 
to  carry  on  the  converfation  in  his  abfence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
drawn  up.  As  foon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
to  the  gate  5  and  one  of  the  women  crying  out,  that 
they  were  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  dab  her- 
felf  j  but  Proculus  prevented  the  blow,  and  gently  remon- 
ftrated  that  die  was  cruel  in  refudng  fo  good  a  prince 
as  his  mader  was  the  pleafure  of  difplaying  his  clemen¬ 
cy.  He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand,  and 
examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  die  had  no  poifon 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  fecurecl,  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  mader  with  his  proceedings. 

Odavianus  was  extremely  pleafed  at  finding  her  in 
his  power  :  he  fept  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmod  circumfpeelion. 
He  was  likewife  ordered  to  ufe  her,  in  every  refpeCt, 
with  that  deference  and  fubmiftion  which  were  due  to 
her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 
her  captivity  agreeable.  She  was  permitted  to  have  the 
honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  burial,  and 
furnidied  with  every  thing  die  dedred,  that  was  becom¬ 
ing  his  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  offer.  Vet 
dill  die  languifhed  under  her  new  confinement.  Her 
excefiive  forrow,  her  many  Ioffes,  and  the  blows  die  had 
given  her  bofom,  produced  a  fever  which  die  feemed 
willing  to  increafe.  She  refolved  to  abdain  frern  taking 
any  nouridiment,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regimen  necef- 
fary  for  her  diforder  ^  but  O&avianus  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  motive  by  her  phydeian,  began 
to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her  children,  in  cafe  die 
perfided.  This  was  the  only  punidiment  that  could 
now  affe£l  her  ^  die  allowed  herfelf  to  be  treated  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  received  whatever  was  preferibed 
for  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  O&avianus  made  his  entry  into 
Alexandria  5  taking  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  converting  familiarly  as  he  went  along 
with  Areus,  a  philofopher,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 


The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  J  and  Rom?, 
when  be  placed  himfelf  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro-  v™-' 
tiiated  them  (elves,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  fentence  of  their 
execution.  G&avianus  piefently  ordered  them  to  rile  ; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  refped  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  city  j  his  admiration  of  its  beauty  ;  and  his 
friendfhip  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  vTere  put  to  death  upon  this  occaficn; 

Antony’s  elded  fon  Antyllus,  and  Cad'ario,  the  fon  of 
Julius  Cm  far ;  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
fpeftive  tutors,  who  themfeives  differed  for  their  perfidy 
tiiorlly  after.  As  for  the  red  of  Cleopatra’s  children, 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  thofe  who  were  entrutied  with  their  educa¬ 
tion,  who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
fuitable  to  their  birth.  When  die  was  recovered  from 
her  late  indifpodtion,  he  came  to  vifit  her  in  perfon. — 

Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview7,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  method  die  could  think  of  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affedlion  }  but  in 
vain.  However,  at  his  departure,  O&avianus  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  fhown  in  the  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Rome  :  but  in  this  he  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dolabclla,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  O&avianus  ^  who,  perhaps,  from 
compafTion,  or  dronger  motives,  was  intereded  in  the 
misfortunes  of  that  princcfs.  From  him  die  learnt  the 
intentions  of  0£!avianus,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
fend  her  off  in  three  days,  together  with  her  children, 
to  Rome.  She  now7  therefore  determined  upon  dying  ; 
but  previoudy  intreated  permidion  to  pay7  her  oblations 
at  Antony’s  tomb.  This  requefl  being  granted  her, 
die  wTas  carried  with  her  tvro  female  attendants  to  the 
dately  monument  w7here  he  was  laid.  There  die  threw 
herfelf  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re¬ 
newed  her  protedations  not  to  fui  vive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  dowers  *,  and  having 
kiffed  the  coffin  a  thoufand  times,  die  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  refolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  fumptuous  banquet,  die  attired  herfelf  in  the 
mod  fplendid  manner.  She  then  feaded  as  ufual j  and 
foon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ¬ 
oudy  ordered  an  afp  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
batieet  of  fruit,  die  fent  a  letter  to  O&avianus,  informing 
him  of  her  fatal  purpofe,  and  defiling  to  be  buried  in 
the  fame  tornb  with  Antony.  O&avianus,  upon  recei-  252 
ving  this  letter,  indantly  difpatched  meffengersto  pre- death, 
vent  her,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch/  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 

Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  dretched  lifelefs 
at  the  feet  of  her  miftrefs  *,  and  Charmicn  herfelf,  al- 
mod  expiring,  w7as  fettling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra’s 
head.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty -two  years.  Her  death  put  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  douridied  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

O&avianus  feemed  much  troubled  at  Cleopatra’s 
death,  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in  his 
’  intended 
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Rome,  intended  triumph.  However,  the  manner  of  it  a  good 
deal  exalted  her  character  among  the  Romans,  with 
whom  luicitje  was  confidered  as  a  virtue.  Her  dying 
requeft  was  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid  by  An¬ 
tony’s,  and  a  magnificent  funeial  prepared  for  her  and 
her  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  left 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  defign  to  return  through 
Syria,  Afia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Paithia  in  oppofition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likewife  ambaffadors  from  Phrahates, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  fame  errand  \  to  wit,  to  fo- 
licit  the  afiiftance  of  the  Romans  againft  each  other. 
Oilavianus  gave  a  friendly  anfwer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
the  ambaffadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to  help 
either  ;  but  rather  with  a  defign  to  animate  the  oi^e 
againft  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
fo  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi¬ 
dable  to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  MeiTala 
Cor vin us  governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Afia,  properly  fo  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  winter- quarters.  He  fpent  the  whole  winter  in  fet¬ 
tling  the  affairs  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  Afia  Minor 
.and  the  adjacent  iflands  ;  and  early  in  the  ip  ring  palled 
into  Greece,  whence  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,  afterwards  called  AuguJ, ?, 
in  three  triumphs,  which  were  celebrated  for  three  days 
together. 

Oebma-  now  at  the  height  cf  his  wifhes, 

mis  has  &de  fovereign,  foie  mafter,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire, 

thoughts  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 

ot  refigning  tend  an  ufnrped  power,  appearing  to  him  in  a  ft  longer 
h.s  power,  light  than  ever,  filled  his  mind  with  a  thoufand  perplex¬ 
ing  thoughts.  The  natural  averfion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  when  his  father  Julius  was  murdered  in  full 
fenate  by  thofe  very  men  whom  he  thought  the  raoft 
*  devoted  to  his  perfon,  made  him  fear  there  might  aiife 
another  Brutus,  wdio,  to  reftore  liberty  to  his  country, 
might  aftaffmate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Caefar;  whereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  ufurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  The 
paftion  of  fear  outweighed  in  his  foul  the  charms  of  a 
.diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Syl¬ 
la.  He  wT as  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  cf  his  am¬ 
bition.  However,  before  he  came  to  any  refolution, 
he  thought  it  advifable  to  confult  his  two  moft  intimate 
arid  trufty  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  5  the  former 
no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  moft  refined  politician  of  his  age.  Agrippa  en¬ 
larged  on  the  many  and  almoft  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  infupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Caefar  5  and  clofed  his  fpeech 
with  exhorting  O&avianus  to  convince  the  world, 
by  reftoring  liberty  to  his  country,  that  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  for  his  taking  up  arms  was  to  revenge  lus  father’s 
death. 

'Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  remonftrated  to  him, 
that  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back  ;  that,  after 
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fo  much  bloodfhed,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  him  Rome. 

but  on  the  throne  j  that,  if  he  divefted  himfelf  of  the  '  .  f 

fovereign  power,  he  would  be  immediately  profecuted 
by  the  children  and  friends  of  the  many  illuftrious  per-  luaded  from 
fons  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  forced  him  it  by  Mse- 
to  facrifice  to  his  fafety ;  that  it  was  abfolutely  necefi  cenas* 
fary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereign  power  ftiould  be  lodged  in  one  per¬ 
fon,  not  divided  among  many,  &:c.  O&avianus  thanked 
them  both  for  their  friendly  advice,  but  (bowed  himfelf 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Maecenas }  whereupon 
that  able  minifter  gave  him  many  wife  inftnnftions  and 
rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Dio 
Cafiius,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  mafterpiece  in 
politics.  Among  other  things  he  told  him,  That  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertakings,  hap¬ 
py  in  his  lifetime,  and  famous  in  hiftovy  after  his  death, 
if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  }  to  wit,  To  govern 
others  as  he  would  wiili  to  be  governed  himfelf,  had  he 
been  born  to  obey  and  not  to  command.  He  added, 

That  if,  in  taking  upon  him  the  fovereign  power,  he 
dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  name  fo  odious  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  he  might  content  himfelf  with  the  title  of 
Civfar  or  Imperator ,  and  under  that  name,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Remans,  enjoy  all  the  authority  of 
a  king. 

This  advice  Oftavianus  followed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  abdicating  the  fovereign  power  j 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  ilill 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the  old 
magiftrates,  with  the  fame  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  juft  as  much  power  as  he  thought  ft  to  leave 
them.  They  were  to  have  no  military  power,  but  on¬ 
ly  their  old  jurifdiftion  of  deciding  finally  all  caufes, 
except  fuch  as  were  capital ;  and  though  foine  of  thefe 
laft  were  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief 
he  referved  for  himfelf.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people  :  the  very  name  that  covered  his  ufurpation  was 
a  compliment  to  them  ;  for  he  afFe&cd  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribunefhip,  though  he  adled  as  abfolutely 
.by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  di&atorial  power.  He 
likewife  won  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  cheapnefs  of 
provifions  and  plentiful  markets  ;  lie  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  (hows  and  fports  •,  and  by  thefe  means 
kept  them  in  good-humour,  and  made  them  forget  ufur¬ 
pation,  flavery,  and  every  public  evil  *,  people  in  eafe 
and  plenty  being  under  no  temptation  of  inquiring  into 
the  title  of  their, prince,  or  refenting  a&scf  power  which 
they  do  not  immediately  feel. 

As  for  the  fenate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures, 
raifing  the  number  of  the  confcript  fathers  to  igoo. 

He  fupplied  feveral  poor  fenators  with  money  out  of 
the  treafury  to  difeharge  the  public  offices,  and  on  all 
cccafions  affected  a  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  divefted  them  of  all  power 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  raifing  new  difturhances  in  the  diftant  provinces  he 
ififued  an  edict,  forbidding  any  fenator  to  travel  out  of 
Italy  without  leave,  except  fuch  as  had  lands  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  time  comprehended 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  were  near  Italy,  and  in  a  perfeit  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  they  had  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
pleafed,  and  live  there  upon  their  eftates.  Before  he 
ended  his  fixth  confulfhip,  he  took  a  cenfus  of  the  peo- 
Aa  fie. 
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pie,  which  was  41  years  after  the  laft  } 
number  of  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  greateft  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like- 
wife  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
fenate  for  his  victory  at  Acftium  \  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  they  fhould  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four  col¬ 
leges  of  priefts  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  ; 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  feptemvirs,  and 
quindecimvirs.  The  more  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  one  ediCt,  the  many  fevere  and 
unjuit  laws  which  had  been  enaCted  during  the  tri¬ 
umvirate.  He  raifed  many  public  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  ones,  and  added  many  {lately  ornaments  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fome  ancient  writers,  about  50  miles  in  compafs,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  fouls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  {laves.  He  attended  bufinefs,  re¬ 
formed  abufes,  fhowed  great  regard  for  the  Roman 
name,  procured  public  abundance,  pleafure,  and  jollity, 
often  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  public  diverfions,  and 
in  all  things  ftudying  to  render  himfelf  dear  to  the  po¬ 
pulace. 

And  now  OCtavianus,  entering  upon  his  feventh  con- 
fulfliip  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  conful,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  defign,  the  people  being 
highly  pleafed  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  fe¬ 
nate  filled  with  his  creatures,  whofe  fortunes  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  ufurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  to  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and  there,  in  a  ftudied  fpeech,  offered  to  refign 
his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
being  well  apprifed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
The  fenate  f*crJpt  fathers,  whofe  interefts  were  interwoven  with  his, 
intreat  him  wouy  unanimou{ly  prefs  him  to  the  contrary  :  Which 
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happened  accordingly  ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  fpeaking,  but,  after  he  had  done,  un- 
animoufly  befought  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.  He,  with  a 
feeming  reluClance,  yielded  at  laft  to  their  requeft,  as  if 
he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  fovereignty. 
By  this  artifice  he  compaffed  his  defign,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had  ufurped, 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  fenate  and  people  for  the  fpace 
of  10  years  :  for  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  fhould  in  that  time  be  able  to  fettle 
all  things  in  fuch  peace  and  order  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  5  but  that  he  might 
then  eafe  himfelf  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern 
ment  again  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  lefs  heavy 
but  with  a  defign  to  renew  his  leafe,  if  we  may  be  al 
lowed  the  expreflion,  as  foon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex 
pired  }  which  he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrouled 
power.  With  this  new  authority  the  fenate  refolved 
to  diftinguifh  him  with  a  new  name.  Some  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers  propofed  the  name  of  Romulus ,  thereby 
to  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome  ;  others 
offered  other  titles  ;  but  the  venerable  name  of  Auguf- 
tus ,  propofed  by  Manutius  Plancus,  feemed  preferable 
to  all  the  reft,  as  it  expreffed  more  dignity  and  reve¬ 
rence  than  authority,  the  moft  facred  things,  fuch  as 
temples,  and  places  confecrated  by  augurs,  being  termed 
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and  in  this  the  by  the  Romans  Augujla .  O&avianus  himfelf  was  in-  Rome. 

dined  to  affume  the  name  of  Romulus ;  but,  fearing  he  ' 
fhould  be  fufpe£led  of  affe&ing  the  kingdom,  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  and  took  that  of  Augujlusy  by  which  we  fhall 
henceforth  diftinguifh  him. 

Though  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people 
was  now  vefted  in  Auguftus,  yet,  that  he  might  feem 
to  fliare  it  with  the  confcript  fathers,  lie  refufed  to  go¬ 
vern  all  the  provinces  \  aftigning  to  the  fenate  fuch  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable  ;  and  keeping  to  himfelf  thofe 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  troubles  and  wars,  faying,  He  defired  the  fa¬ 
thers  might  enjoy  their  power  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours :  but, 
by  this  politic  condu£l,  he  fecured  all  the  military  power 
to  himfelf:  the  troops  lying  in  the  provinces  he  had 
chofen  ;  and  the  others,  which  were  governed  by  the 
fenate,  being  quite  deftitute  of  forces.  The  latter  were 
called  fenatoria /,  and  the  former  imperial ’,  provinces.  O- 
ver  the  provinces  of  both  forts  were  fet  men  of  diftinc- 
tion,  to  wit,  fuch  as  had  been  confuls  or  praetors,  with 
the  titles  of  proconful  and  proprietor ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  was  committed  to  a  private  knight, 
Auguftus  fearing  left  a  perfon  of  rank,  depending  up¬ 
on  the  wealth  and  fituation  of  that  country,  might 
raife  new  difturbances  in  the  empire.  All  thefe  govern¬ 
ors  held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were  up¬ 
on  the  arrival  of  their  fucceffors  to  depart  their  pro¬ 
vinces  immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  fartheft.  This  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  whereas  he  was  vefted  by  the  fenate  and  people 
with  the  fovereign  power  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  fame  month,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  Narbonne  mar¬ 
bles  \  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  empire.  Thus  ended  the  greateft  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  the  greateft  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known  ;  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex¬ 
celled  in  power,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  comprehended  the  greateft  and  by  far  the  beft  part  Extent, 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4000  miles  in  of  the  Ro¬ 
len  gth,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  As  to  the  em“ 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate  P 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  millions 
of  our  money.  But  the  Romans  themfelves  now  ran 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  ;  thofe  who  were 
wont  to  diredl  mighty  wars,  to  raife  and  depofe  great 
kings,  to  beftow  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  fo 
funk  and  debauched,  that,  if  they  had  but  bread  and 
fiiows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.  The  nobility 
were  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  infenfible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  ftrangers  to  public  glory  or  difgrace,  void 
of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  folely  in¬ 
tent  on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fubmiflion,  acquiefrence,  and  flattery.  No  won- 
der/therefore,  that  they  loft  their  liberty,  without  be¬ 
ing  ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it. 

Auguftus,  now  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Roman  em-  Military 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  hiseftabliih- 
foldiers,  by  whofe  means  he  had  attained  fuch  a  height  ments  of 
of  power.  With  this  view?  ^  tRmnah  USU  U5, 
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different  parts  of  Italy  in  32  colonies,  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  reaffemble  them  on  proper  occafions.  He 
kept  23  legions  conftantly  on  foot,  1 7  of  which,  were 
in  Europe  j  viz.  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia.  The  other 
eight  were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa  }  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  two  in  Egypt,  and  two  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.  All  thefe  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  conftantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  feveral  ages.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  12  co¬ 
horts,  that  is,  about  10,000  men  *,  nine  of  which  were 
called  pnutorian  cohorts ;  the  other  three,  city  cohorts, 
Thefe  were  eftablifhed  as  a  guard  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  but  had 
often  a  great  (hare  in  the  dilturbances  which  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Belides  thefe,  Auguftus  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  at  fea  two  powerful  navies ;  the  one  riding 
at  anchor  near  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  to  command 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  reft  of  the  eaft ern  pro¬ 
vinces  }  the  other  at  Mifenum  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
keep  in  awe  the  weftern  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
were  likewife  to  keep  the  feas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con¬ 
voy  the  veffels  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri¬ 
butes  from  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  and  to  tranfport 
corn  and  other  provifions  neceffary  for  the  relief  and 
fubfiftence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Auguftus  enabled  feveral  new  laws,  and  reformed  fome 
of  the  old  ones  :  however,  he  affedled  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  fenate  }  who  were  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  complaifance  ftiowed  them  on  all  oc- 
calions,  that  to  the  reft  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
Pater  Patrice ,  or  “  Father  of  his  Country.” 

And  now  Auguftus  having  fettled  all  things  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  military  eftabliftiments  of  the 
empire,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Spanifh  nations 
called  the  Cantabrians  and  AJhirians ,  who  had  never 
been  fully  fubdued.  The  war,  however,  terminated  as 
ufual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  and  thefe  brave  na¬ 
tions  were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  moft  violent  reftftance  on  their  part,  and  the 
utmoft  difficulty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (See  Asturia). 
By  this  and  his  other  conquefts  the  name  of  Auguftus 
became  fo  celebrated,  that  his  friendfhip  was  courted 
by  the  moft  diftant  monarchs.  Phrahates  king  of  Par¬ 
thia  confented  to  a  treaty  with  him  upon  his  own 
terms,  and  gave  him  four  of  his  own  fons  with  their 
wives  and  children  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles  ;  and  as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpedl,  he 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  enfigns  which 
had  been  taken  from  Craffus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhae. 
He  received  alfo  an  embalTy  from  the  king  of  India, 
w’ith  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  “  though  he 
reigned  over  6co  kings,  he  had  fo  great  a  value  for 
the  friendftup  of  Auguftus,  that  he  had  fent  this  era- 
bafiy  on  fo  long  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  defire  it  of 
him  \  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatfoever 
place  he  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  the  firft 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  affift  him  in  whatever  was 
right.”  This  letter  he  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of  Po - 
rus  king  of  India.  Of  the  ambafladors  who  let  out 


from  India,  three  only  reached  the  prefence  of  Auguf- 
Uis,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  ifland  of  Samos,  the 


others  dying  by  the  way.  Of  the  three  furvivors  one  Rome. 
wras  named  Zarmar ,  a  gymnofophift,  who  followed  the  v- v— ^ 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himlelf  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  }  it  being  cuftomary  for  the  gymnofophifts  to  put 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  when  they  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  fome  mis¬ 
fortune.  Soon  after  this  the  Roman  dominions  were  ex¬ 
tended  fouthward  over  the  Garamantes,  a  people  whole 
country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All  this 
time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate  \  and  among  other  things  caufed 
the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be  reviewed.  Many  of  thefe  he 
rejected  ;  but  fuch  as  were  reckoned  authentic,  he  caufed 
to  be  copied  by  the  pontiiices  themfelves,  and  lodged 
them  in  golden  cabinets,  which  he  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  him  in  his  palace. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  extended  itfelf  fo  far, Theempire 
that  it  feemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  prefcribed  invaded  by 
to  it  by  nature  and  as  foon  as  this  was  the  cafe,  itthe  north- 
began  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  nations  which  in  pro-  bariair" 
cels  of  time  were  to  overthrow  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  number 
of  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
began  to  make  incurlions  into  Gaul.  Their  firft  at¬ 
tempt  happened  in  the  year  17  B.  C.  wffien  they  at 
firft  gained  an  inconfiderable  advantage,  but  were  foon 
driven  back  with  great  lofs.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhse- 
ti,  who  feem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  bordering 
on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  dreadful  devaftations,  putting  all  the  males 
to  the  fword  without  diftindlion  of  rank  or  age  j  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  women  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
whether  the  child  was  male  or  female  \  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  immediately 
maffacred.  Againft  thefe  barbarians  Auguftus  fent 
Drufus  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emprefs  Livia ;  who, 
though  very  young,  found  means  to  gain  a  complete 
viffory  with  very  little  lofs  on  his  part.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Vindelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
Tiberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Drufus,  marched  againft 
them,  and  overthrew  them  fo  completely,  that  the  Rhae- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  in  thofe  parts,  were  fain  to  fubmit  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  emperor.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 

Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhsetia.  One  of 
the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  Dnyfomagus  ;  the  other,  Augujia  Vinde/ico - 
rum ;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Niminghen  and  Alugshurg .  ^ 

Auguftus,  who  had  long  ftnce  obtained  all  the  tern-  Auguftus 
poral  honours  which  could  well  be  conferred  upon  him,  created 
now  began  to  affume  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  kind  alfo  •  Pontjtex 
being  in  the  year  13  B.  C.  created  Pontifex  Maximus  : raaximu£* 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  ;  as 
did  alfo  his  fucceffors  till  the  time  of  Theodofius.  By 
virtue  of  this  office  lie  corre&ed  a  very  grofs  miftake  in 
the  Roman  kalendar  ;  for  the  pontiiices,  having,  for  the 
fpace  of  36  years,  that  is,  ever  fince  the  reformation  by 
Julius,  Caffar,  made  every  third  year  a  leap  year,  in- 
ftead  of  every  fourth,  twelve  days  had  been  inferted  in¬ 
stead  of  nine,  fo  that  the  Roman  year  confided  of  three 
days  more  than  it  ought  to  have  done.  Thefe  three 
A  a  2  fuperftuous 
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fuperfiuous  days  having  been  thrown  out,  the  form  of 
the  year  has  ever  fvnce  been  regularly  obferved,  and  is 
dill  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  Jlyle  in  ufe  among 
us.  On  this  occafion  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
month  of  Auguft,  as  Julius  C^efar  had  formerly  done  to 
the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  1 1  B.  C.  Agrippa  died,  and  tvas  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  high  employment  of  governor  of  Rome,  by 
Tiberius;  but,  before  invefting  him  with  this  ample 
power,  the  emperor  caufed  him  to  divorce  his  wife  A- 
grippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  foil,  and  was 
then  big  with  child),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  widow 
of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia  was  a 
princefs  of  an  infamous  charafter,  as  was  known  to  al- 
moft  every  body  excepting  Auguftus  himfelf ;  ho'wever, 
Tiberius  made  no  hesitation,  through  fear  of  difobliging 
the  emperor. 

The  emperor  now  fent  his  two  fons  Tiberius  and 
Drufus  againft  the  northern  nations.  Tiberius  redu¬ 
ced  the  Pannonians,  who  had  attempted  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Drufus  per¬ 
formed  great  exploits  in  Germany ;  but  while  he  was 
confidering  whether  he  fhould  penetrate  further  into 
thefe  northern  countries,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly  made  no 
permanent  conquefts  in  Germany.  However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  five  years  conferred  upon  him  ;  which  was  no  fooner 
done,  than,  to  the  great  furprife  of  Auguftus  and  the 
whole  city,  he  defired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
Rhodes.  Various  reafons  have  been  aftigned  for  this 
extraordinary  refolution  :  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  his  wife  Julia,  who  fet  no  bounds  to  her 
lewdnefs ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  honours  which  Auguftus  had  conferred  on 
his  grandchildren,  efpecially  at  his  ftyling  them  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  which  left  him  no  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  fovereign  power.  However,  Auguftus 
politively  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  his 
mother  Livia  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  diffuade 
him  from  his  refolution  :  but  Tiberius  continued  obfti- 
nate  ;  and,  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  at  laft 
ftiut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  where  he  abftained  four 
whole  days  from  ncurifhment.  Auguftus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  ihe  better  of  his  obftinate  and  in¬ 
flexible  temper,  at  laft  complied  with  his  requeft.  Ti¬ 
berius  foon  grew  weary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
but  that  he  had  left  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um¬ 
brage  to  the  emperor’s  two  grandchildren,  defired  leave 
t©  return  ;  but  Auguftus  was  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
his  having  obftinately  infilled  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  feven  years 
longer.  His  mother,  with  much  ado  got  him  declared 
the  emperor’s  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts  ;  but  Tiberius, 
dreading  the  iefentment  of  his  father-in-law,  continued 
to  aft  as  a  private  perfon  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
ft  ay  there. 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  {hut,  which  had  never  before  happened 
fince  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pa¬ 
cific  interval,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  bom  in  Ju¬ 


daea,  as  is  recorded  in  the  facred  hiftory,  748  years  af-  Rome, 
ter  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  Three  years  ‘ 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permiffion  of  jgjrt]j  ^ 
Auguftus,  who  yet  would  ilot  allow  him  to  bear  any  chriR. 
public  office  ;  but  in  a  (hort  time,  Lucius  Ccefar,  one 
of  the  emperor’s  grandchildren,  dieef,  not  without  fu- 
fpicions  of  his  being  poifoned  by  Livia.  Tiberius  fhow- 
ed  fuch  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  affeftion 
of  Auguftus  for  him  returned  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it 
not  been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandfon  Caras 
Cacfar.  This  obltacle,  however,  was  loon’  after  re¬ 
moved  ;  Caius  being  taken  off  alfo,  not  without  great 
fiifpicions  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe.  Au¬ 
guftus  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
immediately  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  fon  ;  but  adopted  Auguftus 
alfo  Agrippa  Poflhumius,  the  third  fon  of  the  famous  adopts  Ti- 
Agrippa  ;  and  obliged  Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicus^eriUS  as  his 
the  fon  of  his  brother  Drufus,  though  he  had  a  fon  ofk¥l* 
his  own  named  Drufus  ;  which  was  a  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  him.  As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might 
have  been  an  occafion  of  jealoufy,  Tiberius  was  foon 
freed  from  him,  by  his  difgrace  and  banifhment, 
which  very  foon  took  place,  but  on  what  account  is  not 
known. 

The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  : 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
fuccefsful  againft  them,  yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  moll  terrible  overthrow  ;  three  legions 
and  fix  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Auguftus  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
grief  on  this  fatal  occafion.  For  fome  months  he  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow',  frequently  tearing  his  gar¬ 
ments,  knocking  his  head  againft  the  wall,  and  crying, 
out  like  a  dill  rafted  perfon,  “  Reftore  the  legions, 

Varus  !”  Tiberius,  however,  was  foon  after  fent  into 
Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  a  triumph.  Auguftus  now  took  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  fovereignty  ;  after  which  he  fent  Ger- 
manicus  againft  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius  2 ^ 
into  Illyricum.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  public  afts  ;  Dea?h  of 
for  having  accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour- Auguftus. 
ney,  he  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  fuipefted 
of  having  haftened  his  death  by  giving  him  poifoned 
figs.  Her  reafon  for  this  was,  that  file  feared  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  his  grandfon  Agrippa,  whom 
he  had  banifhed,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Agrip¬ 
pa,  unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  perfon, 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.  This  man,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  difeovered  the  fecret  to  his  wife,  and  fhe  to 
the  emprefs.  Auguftus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius  had 
betrayed  him,  was  fo  provoked,  that  be  baniilied  him 
from  his  prefence  for  ever  ;  upon  which  the  unfortunate 
Fabius,  unable  to  furvive  his  difgrace,  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf. 

Tiberius,  who  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  refolved  to 
fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Ayrippaj 
whom  accordingly  he  caufed  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  * 
military  tribune.  Though  this  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  expeft, 
the  death  of  Auguftus  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
con fuls,  fenators,  and  knights,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of 
Tacitus,  ran  headlong  into  flavery.  The  two  confuls 
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firft  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
adminiftered  it  to  the  fenr.le,  the  people,  and  the  fol- 
dery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  myfterious  man¬ 
ner,  taking  care  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  fway,  but  at 
the  fame  time  feeming  to  hefitate  whether  he  fhould 
accept  the  fovereign  power  or  not  ;  in  formica  that  one 
of  the  fenators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
men  were  flow  in  performing  what  they  had  promifed, 
but  he  was  flow  in  promising  what  he  had  already  per¬ 
formed.  At  laft,  however,  his  modefly  was  overcome, 
and  lie  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  fovereigniy  in  the 
following  words  :  “  I  accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
it,  till  fuch  time  as  you,  confcript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  {hall  think  proper  to  give  repofe  to  my 
old  age.” 

Tiberius  had  fcarcely  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne, 
when  news  were  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan- 
_nonia  and  Germany  had  mutinied.  In  Pannonia,  three 
legions  having  been  allowed  fome  days  of  relaxation 
from  their  ufual  duties,  either  to  mourn  for  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  cr  to  rejoice  for  the  acceflion  of  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and  feditious.  The  Pannonian  muti¬ 
neers  were  headed  by  one  Percennius,  a  common  fol- 
dier  5  who,  before  he  ferved  in  the  army,  had  made  it 
his  whole  bufinefs  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playlicufes  to  hifs  or  applaud  fuch  adors  as  he  liked  or 
difliked.  Inflamed  by  the  fpeeches  of  tills  man,  they 
openly  revoked  •,  and  though  Tiperins  himfelf  wrote  to 
them,  and  fent  his  fon  Drufus  to  endeavour  to  quell  the 
tumult,  they  maffacred  fome  of  their  officers,  and  infult- 
cd  others,  till  at  lafl,  being  frightened  by  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  fhow  fome  herns  of  repentance. 
Of  this  favourable  difpofition  Drufus  took  advantage  5 
and  even  got  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  fuch  violent  florins  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
they  quietly  fubmitted,  and  every  thing  in  that  quarter 
was  refiored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  thofe 
cf  Pannonia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Pannonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
efpecially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
almoll  expired,  drove  them  cut  of  the  carrp,  and 
fo  me  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger¬ 
manicus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  haflened  to 
the  camp  on  the  firfl  news  of  the  difturbance  ;  hut  being 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  Thefe  were.  That  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  20  years  fhould  be  difeharged  j  that  fuch  as  had 
ferved  16  fhould  be  deemed  veterans  5  and  that  fome 
legacies  which  had  been  left  them  by  Auguftus  fhould 
not  only  be  paid  immediately,  but  doubled.  This  laid 
article  he  was  obliged  to  difena^ge  without  delay  out 
of  the  money  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  j  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  deputies  fent  either  by 
.1  ibenus  or  the  fen  ate,  probably  to  quell  the  fedition, 
occafioned  frefh  difturbances  \  for  the  legionaries,  ta¬ 
king  it  into  their  heads  that  thefe  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  the  conceflions  which  Germanicus  had  made, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces  *?  and,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  endeavours  of 
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Germanicus,  behaved  in  fuch  an  outrageous  manner, 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  fend  off  his  wife  A-  1 
grippina,  with  her  infant  fon  Claudius,  fhe  herfelf  at 
the  fame  time  being  big  with  child.  As  fhe  was  attend-' 
ed  by  many  women  of  diftmdion,  wives  of  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  in  part¬ 
ing  with  their  hufbands  occafioned  a  great  uproar,  and 
drew  together  the  foldiers  from  all  quarters.  A  new 
feene  eniued,  which  made  an  impreffion  even  upon  the 
moft  pbftinate.  They  could  not  behold,  without  fliame 
and  compaftion,  fo  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  fol- 
dier  to  guard  them  *,  and  their  general's  wife  among  the 
reft,  carrying  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  fhelter  againft  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
legions.  This  made  fuch  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  them,  that  fome  ran  to  flop  her, 

\yhile  the  reft  recurred  to  Germanicus,  earneftly  in¬ 
treating  him  to  recall  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  feek  a  fanduary  among  foreigners. 

The  general  improved  this  favourable  difpofition,  and 
in  a  fiiort  time  they  of  their  own  accord  feized  and 
maffacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  difobedi- 
ence.  Againft  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  thofe  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  veffelsj  but  before  lie  embarked 
his  troops,  he  wrrote  a  letter  to  Cceeina  wffio  com¬ 
manded  them,  acquainting  him  that  he  approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  refolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
fword  without  diftindion,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  theinfelves.  This 
letter  Coecina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  fuch  of  the  foldiers  as  had  all  along  difapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  fame  time  to  enter 
into  an  affociation  againft  the  feditious,  and  put  to  the 
fword  fuch  as  had  involved  them  in  the  prefen t  ignomi¬ 
ny  and  guilt.  This  propofal  was  approved  of,  and  a  The  revolt 
cruel  maffacre  immediately  took  place  5  infomuch  that  quelled  by 
w  hen  Germanicus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the a  dreadful 
greateft  part  of  the  legions  deftroyed.  This  greatly  af.  maffacre. 
feded  the  humane  Germanicus,  who  caufed  the  bodies 
of  the  flam  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obfequies 
with  the  ufual  folemirities  *,  however,  the  fedition  was 
thus  effeduaily  quelled,  after  which  he  led  his  army  in¬ 
to  Germany.  There  he  performed  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits*  5  but  Hill  all  that  he  could  perform  rvas  far  from  *  See  Gtr*f 
freeing  the  empire  from  fo  dangerous  and  tioublefome  an 
enemy.  In  the  year  19,  he  died,  of  poifon,  as  was  fup- 
po fed,  given  by  Pifo,  his  partner  in  the  government  of 
Syria,  to  which  Germanicus  had  been  promoted  after  his 
return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  he  affeded  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  fhowed  himfelf  in  general  fuch  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  tyrant,  that  he  became  the  objed  of  univerfai  I 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanicus  in  liis 
heart,  he  punifhed  Pifo  with  death  ;  but  in  about  ,a  a7r 
year  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  now  no  ^^enus  a 
objed  of  jealoufy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he  began  to[ 
pull  off  the  mafk,  and  appear  more  in  his  natural  cha- 
rader.  than  before.  He  took  upon  himfelf  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  political  meafures,  and  began  daily  to 
diminifh  the  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  which  defign 
was  much  facilitated,  by  their  own  aptitude  to  fla- 
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t  R'ome>  very ;  fo  that  he  defpifed  their  meannefs,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  effe&s.  A  law  at  that  time  fubfifted, 
which  made  it  treafon  to  form  any  injurious  attempt 
againft  the  majefty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  affumed 
to  himfelf  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
law  ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cafes  which  really 
affe&ed  the  fafety  of  the  Hate,  but  to  every  conjunc¬ 
ture  that  could  poflibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
fufpicions.  All  freedom  was  now  therefore  banifhed 
from  convivial  meetings,  and  diffidence  reigned  amongff: 
the  deareft  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majelfy 
being  revived,  many  perfons  of  diftin£fion  fell  a  iacri- 
272  fice  to  it. 

Rife  of  In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cruelties,  Tiberius  took 

wicked  mi  *nto  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by 
nifter.  ”  birth  a  Volfcian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain¬ 
ing  his  confidence,  by  the  mod  refined  degree  of  dii- 
fimulation,  being  an  over-match  for  his  mailer  in  his 
own  arts.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  one  of  the  mod:  confidential  truds 
in  the  date,  and  extolled  in  the  fenate  as  a  worthy 
affociate  in  his  labours.  The  fervile  fenators,  with 
ready  adulation,  fet  up  the  datues  of  the  favourite  be- 
fide  thofe  of  Tiberius,  and  feemed  eager  to  pay  him 
fimilar  honours.  It  is  not  well  known  whether  he  was 
the  advifer  of  all  the  cruelties  that  enfued  foon  after  *, 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
minidry,  Tiberius  feemed  to  become  more  fatally  fu- 
fpicious. 

It  was  from  fuch  humble  beginnings  that  this  mini- 
Hisinia  ^er  eVen  venturec^  t0  a^pire  the  throne,  and  was  re- 
mous  con-  ^vec^  to  make  the  emperor’s  foolifh  confidence  one  of 
d  11(51.  the  firff  deps  to  his  ruin.  However,  he  confidered  that 

cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would  rather  retard  than  pro¬ 
mote  his  defigns  while  his  fon  Drufus  and  the  children 
of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He  therefore  be¬ 
gan  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drufus  5  whom, 
after  having  debauched  her,  he  prevailed  upon  to  poifon 
her  hufband.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  How 
poifon  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his  death  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cafual  didemper.  Tiberius,  in  the  mean 
time,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at  lead  not  much 
regarding  his  fon,  bore  his  death  with  great  tranquillity. 
He  was  even  heard  to  jed  upon  the  occafion  ;  for  when 
the  ambaffadors  from  Troy  came  fomewhat  late  with 
their  compliments  of  condolence,  he  anfwered  their  pre¬ 
tended  didreffes,  by  condoling  with  them  alfo  upon  the 
death  of  He&or. 

Sejanus'  having  fucceeded  in  this,  was  refolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani¬ 
cus,  who  were  undoubted  fucceffors  to  the  empire. 
However,  he  was  frudrated  in  his  defigns,  both  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  governors,  and  the  chaf- 
tity  of  Agrippina  their  mother.  Whereupon  he  refolv¬ 
ed  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius  out 
of  the  city  *,  by  which  means  he  expe&ed  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  putting  his  defigns  into  execution.  He 
therefore  ufed  all  his  addrefs  to  perfuade  Tiberius  to  re¬ 
tire  to  fome  agreeable  retreat,  remote  from  Rome.  By 
this  he  expedled  many  advantages,  fince  there  could  be 
no  accefs  to  the  emperor  but  by  him.  Thus  all  letters 
being  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  foldiers  at  his  own  de- 
,  votion,  they  would  pafs  through  his  hands ;  by  which 
means  he  muff  in  time  become  the  foie  governor  of  the 
empire,  and  at  lad  be  in  a  capacity  of  removing  all  ob- 
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daeles  to  his  ambition.  He  now  therefore  began  to  in-  Rome, 
finuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  inconveni-  v— ^ 

ences  of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  fenate,  274 
and  the  feditious  temper  of  the  inferior  citizens  of  Rome.  Tiberius  re- 
Tiberius,  either  prevailed  upon  by  his  perfu aliens,  or^rfe^gi0m 
purluing  the  natural  turn  of  his  temper,  which  led  to  in-  om  * 
dolence  and  debauchery,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
left  Rome,  and  went  into  Campania,  under  pretence  of 
dedicating  temples  to  Jupiter  and  Augudus.  After 
this,  though  he  removed  to  feveral  places,  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome ;  but  fpent  the  greated  part  of  his  time 
in  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  a  place  which  was  rendered  as 
infamous  by  his  pleafures  as  detedable  by  his  cruelties, 
which  were  iliocking  to  human  nature.  Buried  in  this 
retreat,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  pleafures,  quite  regard- 
lefs  of  the  miferies  of  his  fubjedls.  Thus  an  infurrection 
of  the  Jews,  upon  placing  his  datue  in  Jerufalem,  under 
the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  fort  of 
uneafinefs.  The  falling  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidense, 
in  which  50,000  perfons  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
no  way  affe&ed  his  repofe.  He  was  only  employed  in 
dudying  how  to  vary  his  odious  pleafures,  and  forcing 
his  feeble  frame,  diattered  by  age  and  former  debauch¬ 
eries,  into  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Nothing  can  prefent 
a  more  horrid  picture  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure 
old  man,  attended  by  all  the  miniders  of  his  perverted 
appetites.’  He  was  at  this  time  67  years  old  *,  his  per- 
fon  was  mod  difpleafing  5  and  fome  fay  the  difagreeable- 
nefs  of  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  drove  Rim  into  retirement. 

He  was  quite  bald  before  •,  his  face  was  all  broke  out 
into  ulcers,  and  covered  over  with  plafters  ;  his  body 
was  bowed  forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  lean- 
nefs  increafed  its  deformity.  With  fuch  a  perfon,  and  abomi- 
a  mind  dill  more  hideous,  being  gloomy,  fufpicious,  and  nable  con- 
cruel,  he  fat  down  with  a  view  rather  of  forcing  his  ap-du<din  bis 
petites  than  fatisfying  them.  He  fpent  whole  nights  in  letreat* 
debaucheries  at  the  table  ;  and  he  appointed  Pomponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  Pifo  to  the  fird  pods  of  the  empire, 
for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  fat  up  with  him 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption.  Thefe 
he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours.  He  made  one  Novelius 
Torgnatus  a  praetor  for  being  able  to  drink  off  five  bot¬ 
tles  of  wine  at  a  draught.  His  luxuries  of  another  kind 
were  dill  more  detedable,  and  feemed  to  increafe  with 
his  drunkennefs  and  gluttony.  He  made  the  mod  emin¬ 
ent  women  of  Rome  fubfervient  to  his  luds  5  and  all  his 
inventions  only  feemed  calculated  how  to  make  his  vices 
more  extravagant  and  abominable.  The  numberlefs  ob- 
feene  medals  dug  up  in  that  ifland  at  this  day  bear  wit- 
nefs  at  once  to  his  fhame,  and  the  veracity  of  the  hido- 
rians  who  have  deferibed  his  debaucheries.  In  fhort,  in 
this  retreat,  which  was  fur  rounded  with  rocks  on  every 
fide,  he  quite  gave  up  the  bufinefs  of  the  empire  5  or,  if 
he  was  ever  a£live,  it  was  only  to  do  mifehief.  But, 
from  the  time  of  his  retreat,  he  became  more  cruel,  and 
Sejanus  always  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  didruds.  Se¬ 
cret  fpies  and  informers  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  who  converted  the  mod  harmlefs  aflions  into  fub- 
je&s  of  offence.  If  any  perfon  of  merit  tedified  any  con¬ 
cern  for  the  glory  of  the  empire,  it  wvas  immediately 
condrued  into  a  defign  to  obtain  it.  If  another  fpoke 
with  regret  of  former  liberty,  he  wras  fuppofed  to  aim 
at  re-edablifhing  the  commonwealth.  Every  a£lion  be¬ 
came  liable  to  forced  interpretations ;  joy  expreffed  an 
hope  of  the  prince’s  death  ?  melancholy,  an  envying  of 
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his  profperity.  .  Sejanus  found  his  aim  every  day  fuc- 
ceeding  \  the  wretched  emperor’s  terrors  were  an  in- 
ftrument  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleafure,  and  by 
which  he  levelled  every  obftacle  to  his  defigns.  But 
the  chief  objedls  of  his  jealoufy  were  the  children  of 
Germanicus,  whom  he  refolved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  therefore  continued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
emperor,  to  alarm  him  with  falfe  reports  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  intended 
cruelty.  By  thefe  means,  he  fo  contrived  to  widen  the 
breach,  that  he  adlually  produced  on  both  Tides  thofe 
difpofitions  which  he  pretended  to  obviate  \  till  at  length, 
the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drufus  were  declared  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  ftate,  and  afterwards  ftarved  to  death  in 
prifon  )  while  Agrippina  their  mother  was  fent  into  ba- 
nifhment. 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  who 
flood  between  him  and  the  empire,  and  every  day  in- 
creaiing  in  confidence  with  Tiberius,  and  power  with 
the  fenate.  The  number  of  his  flatues  exceeded  even 
thofe  of  the  emperor ;  people  fwore  by  his  fortune,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he  been  ac¬ 
tually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than 
even  the  tyrant  who  actually  enjoyed  the  empire.  But 
the  rapidity  of  his  rife  feemed  only  preparatory  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  downfall.  All  we  know  of  his  fi rfl  dis¬ 
grace  with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrius  Secundus  was 
the  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe  him.  Anto¬ 
nia,  the  mother  of  Germanicus,  feconded  the  accufation. 
What  were  the  particulars  of  his  crimes,  we  cannot  learn  • 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  attempted  to  ufurp  the  empire, 
by  aiming  at  the  life  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  near 
difpatching  him,  when  his  practices  were  difeovered,  and 
his  own  life  wa$  fubflituted  for  that  againft  which  he 
aimed.  Tiberius,  fenfible  of  the  traitor’s  power,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  ufual  diflimulation  in  having  him  appre¬ 
hended.  He  granted  him  new  honours  at  the  very  time 
he  refolved  his  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in 
the  confulfhip.  The  emperor’s  letter  to  the  fenate  be¬ 
gan  only  with  flight  complaints  againft  his  friend,  but 
ended  with  an  order  for  putting  him  in  prifon.  He  in- 
treated  the  fenators  to  protedl  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was, 
abandoned  by  all  5  and,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
fhips  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  foldiers  for  his  fecurity. 
The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  favourite’s 
power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  immediately  took  this 
opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders.  Inftead  of 
fentencing  him  to  imprifonment,  they  directed  his  exe¬ 
cution.  A  ftrange  revolution  now  appeared  in  the  city  5 
of  thofe  numbers  that  but  a  moment  before  were  prefiing 
into  the  prefence  of  Sejanus,  with  offers  of  fervice  and 
adulation,  not  one  was  found  that  would  feem  to  be  of 
his  acquaintance  :  he  was  deferted  by  all  ;  and  thofe 
who  had  formerly  received  the  greateft  benefits  from 
him,  feemed  now  converted  into  his  moft  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies.  As  he  was  conducing  to  execution,  the  people 
loaded  him  with  infult  and  execration.  He  attempted 
to  hide  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  but  even  this  was  de¬ 
nied  him,  and  his  hands  were  fecured.  Nor  did  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  fiibfide  with  his  death  5  his  body 
was  ignominioufiy  dragged  about  the  ftreets,  and  his 
whole  family  executed  with  him. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperor’s  rage  for  fur¬ 
ther  executions.  ’The  prifons  were  crowded  with  pre¬ 
tended  accomplices  in  the  confpiracy  cf  Sejenus,  Ti- 
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berius  began  to  grow  weary  of  particular  executions  \  Rome, 
lie  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accufed  fhould  be  v— 
put  to  death  together  without  further  examination.  Of  ivx0nftroUS 
20  fenators,  whom  he  chofe  for  his  council,  he  put  16  cruelty  of 
to  death.  “  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  he)  fo  long  as  Tiberius, 
they  obey  me.”  He  then  averred,  that  Priam  was  a 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all  his  pofterity.  In  this 
manner 'there  was  not  a  day  without  fome  barbarous 
execution,  in  which  the  fufferers  were  obliged  to  under¬ 
go  the  moft  fliameful  indignities  and  exquiflte  torments. 

When  one  Camillus  had  killed  himfelf  to  avoid  the  tor¬ 
ture  :  “  Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man  has  been 
able  to  efcape  me  !”  When  a  prifoner  earneftly  in- 
treated  that  he  would  not  defer  his  death  :  “  No  (cried 
the  tyrant),  I  am  not  fufficiently  your  friend,  to  fhorten 
your  torment.”  He  often  fatisfied  his  eyes  with  the 
tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were  put  to  death  before 
him  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius  the  rock  was  to  be 
leen,  from  which  he  ordered  fuch  as  had  difpleafed  him 
to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  was  one  day  examining 
fome  perfons  upon  the  rack,  he  was  told  that  an  old 
friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes  to  fee  him.  Ti¬ 
berius  fuppofing  him  brought  for  the  purpofe  of  infor¬ 
mation,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the  torture  ;  and 
when  he  was  convinced  of  his  miftake,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther  difeovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment 
others,  although  he  was  himfelf  ftill  more  tortured  by 
his  own  fufpi cions  5  fo  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
fenate,  he  confeffed  that  the  gods  and  goddeffes  had  fo 
affli£led  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not  what  or 
how  to  write.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier  provinces 
were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barbarians.  Madia 
was  feized  on  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians  •  Gaul 
was  wafted  by  the  Germans,  and  Armenia  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Parthia.  Tiberius,  however,  was  fo 
much  a  flave  to  his  brutal  appetites,  that  he  left  his  pro¬ 
vinces  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  and  they 
W'ere  intent  rather  on  the  accumulation  of  private  for¬ 
tune  than  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  Such  a  total  diforder 
in  the  empire  produced  fuch  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  him 
who  governed  it,  that  he  was  heard  to  wifh,  that  heaven 
and  earth  might  periftr  when  he  died.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  2 2d  year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  his  diffolution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally 
to  forfake  him.  He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time 
to  think  of  a  fucceffor,  and  hefitated  for  a  long  while,, 
whethei  he  fhould  choole  Caligula,  whofe  vices  were 
too  apparent  to  efcape  his  obfervation.  He  had  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of 
Sylla,  without  his  virtues  5  that  he  was  a  ferpent  that 
would  fling  the  empire,  and  a  Phaeton  that  would  fet 
the  world  in  a  flame.  However,  notwithftanding  all 
his  well-grounded  apprehenfions,  he  named  him  for  his  n 
fucceffor  j  wiUmg,  perhaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligu- CaTguTa  for 
la’s  conduit  to  cover  the  memory  of  his  own.  hi.  fuccef- 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choofe  a  fucceffor  he  for- 
concealed  his  approaching  decline  with  the  utmoft  care 
aS  'f  !le  "/s  "-illing  at  once  to  hide  it  from  the  world 
and  himfelf.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  phyfic,  and 
refufed  the  advice  of  fuch  as  attended  him  ;'he  even 
feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  being  prefent  at  the  fports 
of  the  foldiers,  and  ventured  himfelf  to  throw  a  iavelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loofe  before  him.  The  effort 
which  h?  Blade  upon  this  occafion  caufed  a  pain  in  his 
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Uomc.  fide,  which  haftened  the  approaches  of  death  :  flill,  how- 
'  ever,  he  feemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end ;  and  ftrove, 
by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inquietude  of  his  own 
refle&ions.  He  left  his  favourite  ifland,  and  went  upon 
the  continent,  where  he  at  laft  fixed  at  the  promontory 
of  Milenum.  It  was  here  that  Charicles,  his  phyfician, 
pretending  to  kifs  his  hand,  felt  the  failure  of  his  pulfe  ; 
and  appriied  Macro,  the  emperor’s  prefen t  favourite, 
that  he  had  not  above  two  days  to  live.  1  iberius,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  perceived  the  art  of  Charicles, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  imprefs  his  attendants  with  an 
opinion  of  his  health :  he  continued  at  table  till  the 
evening  ;  he  fainted  all  his  guefts  as  they  left  the  room, 
and  read  the  ads  of  the  fenate,  in  which  they  had  ab- 
folved  fome  perfons  he  had  written  againft,  with  great 
indignation.  He  refolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of 
their  difobedience,  and  meditated  new  fchemes  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  when  he  fell  into  fuch  fain  tings,  as  all  believed  were 
fatal.  It  was  in  this  fituation,  that,  by  Macro’s  advice, 
Caligula  prepared  to  fecure  the  fucceflkm.  He  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  whole  court,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Prxtorian  foldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor’s  apartment  amidft  the  applaufes 
of  the  multitude;  when  all  of  a  hidden  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  emperor  was  recovered,  that  he  had  begun 
to  fpeak,  and  defired  to  eat.  This  unexpected  account 
filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  alarm  :  every  one 
who  had  before  been  earned  in  teftifying  their  joy,  nowT 
re-affumed  their  pretended  for  row,  and  left  the  new  em¬ 
peror,  through  a  feigned  folicitude  for  the  fate  of  the 
old.  Caligula  himfelf  feemed  thunderftruck  ;  he  pre- 
ferved  a  gloomy  filence,  expelling  nothing  but  death, 
inftead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had  afpired.  Macro, 
however,  who  was  hardened  in  crimes,  ordered  that  the 
dying  emperor  fhoulci  be  difpatched,  by  fmothering  him 
with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  by  poifon.  In 
this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
after  reigning  22.  .  . 

Corruptions  The  Homans  were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their  high- 
of  the  Ro-  eft  pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almoft 
mans  at  this  every  nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  fome  time,  cir- 
culated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries 
peculiar  to  each  country  ;  fo  that  Rome  prefented  a  dc- 
teftable  picture  of  various  pollution.  In  this  reign  lived 
Apicius,  fo  wrell  known  for  having  reduced  gluttony  in¬ 
to  a  fyftem  ;  fome  of  the  moft  notorious  in  this  way, 
thought  it  no  ftiame  to  give  near  ioo  pounds  for  a  Angle 
fith,  and  exhauft  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds  in  one  en¬ 
tertainment.  Debaucheries  of  every  other  kind  kept 
pace  with  this ;  while  the  deteftable  folly  of  the  times 
thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleafure  to  make  it  unna¬ 
tural.  There  were  at  Rome  men  called  Spintrue ,  whole 
foie  trade  it  was  to  ftudy  new  modes  of  pleafure  ;  and 
thefe  w’ere  univerfally  favourites  of  the  great.  I  he  fe- 
nators  had  leng  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  wTere 
no  lefs  eftranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their 
whole  ftudy  feemed  to  be,  how  to  invent  new  ways  of 
flattering  the  emperor,  and  various  methods  of  torment¬ 
ing  his  iuppofed  enemies.  The  people  were  flill  more 
corrupt :  they  had,  for  fome  years,  been  accuftomed  to 
live  in  idlcnefs,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor  ; 
and,  being  fatisfied  with  fubfiftence,  entirely  gave  up 
their  freedom.  Too  effeminate  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
wrar,  they  only  railed  againft  their  governors  ;  fo  that 
they  were  bad  foldiers  and  feditious  citizens.  Iu  th$ 
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1 8th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  Chrift  was  crucified.  Rome. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  Pilate  is  (aid  to  have  written  to 
Tiberius  an  account  of  his  pafFion,  refurreCtion,  anc^  chritt  cru- 
miracles;  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a  report  of Ciri td. 
the  whole  to  the  fenate,  defiring  that  Chrift  might  be 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans.  But  the  fenate  be¬ 
ing  dilpleafed  that  the  propoial  had  not  come  firft  from 
themfelves,  refufed  to  allow  of  his  apotheofis ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  the  fupeiintendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  went  fo  far,  as 
by  an  ediCt  to  command  that  all  Chriftians  fliould 
leave  the  city  :  but  Tiberius,  by  another  ediCt,  threa¬ 
tened  death  to  all  fuch  as  fliould  accufe  them  ;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmolefted  during  the  reft  of  his 
reign. 

No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad¬ 
vantages  than  Caligula.  He  was  the  foil  of  Germani- 
cus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  wTas  bred  among  the  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  name  of  Caligula,  irem  the  fhort  buf- 
kin,  called  caliga ,  that  was  worn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  w’hich  was  alfo  ufually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  the  principal  men  of  the  ftate 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  fide,  all  equally 
pleafed  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantages  from  the  virtues  of  ius 
fucceffcr. 

Caligula  feemed  to  take  every  precaution  to  imprefs 
them  with  the  opinion  of  a  happy  change.  Amidft  the 
rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  he  advanced  mourning,  with 
the  dead  body  of  Tiberius,  which  the  foldiers  brought 
to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that 
time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  w’as  received 
with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  fenate,  whofe  chief 
employment  feemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increafing 
their  emperor’s  vanity.  He  was  left  co-heir  with  Ge¬ 
mellus,  grand fon  to  Tiberius  ;  but  they  fet  afide  the  no¬ 
mination,  and  declared  Caligula  foie  fucceffor  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  election  was  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy;  it  fpread  through  the 
whole  empire,  and  victims  without  number  w’ere  facri- 
ficed  upon  the  occafion.  Some  of  the  people,  upon 
his  going  into  Campania,  made  vows  for  his  return  ; 
and  fhoitly  after,  when  he  i<  1  fick,  the  multitudes 
crowded  whole  nights  round  his  palace,  and  fome  even 
devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  cafe  he  recovered,  fet- 
ting  up  bills  of  their  refolutions  in  the  ftreets.  In  this 
affeftion  of  the  citizens,  ftrangers  themfelves  feemed  am¬ 
bitious  of  fliaring.  Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  fought 
the  emperor’s  alliance  W’ith  afliduity.  He  came  to  a 
perfonal  conference  with  one  of  his  legates ;  pafied  the 
Euphrates,  adored  the  Roman  eagles,  and  kiffed  the 
emperor’s  images  ;  fo  that  the  w  hole  world  feemed  com¬ 
bined  to  praife  him  for  virtues  which  they  fuppofed  him 
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The  new  etnpefor  at  firft  feemed  extremely  careful  of 
the  public  favour  ;  and  having  performed  the  funeral  fo- begins  to 
lemnities  of  Tiberius,  he  haftened  to  the  ifiands  of  Pan- reign 
dataria  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  aftres  of  his  mother weil* 
andvbrothers,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of  tempef- 
tuous  weather,  to  give  a  luftre  to  his  piety.  Having 
brought  them  to  Rome,  he  inftituted  annual  folemnities 
in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of  September 
to  be  called  Germanicus,  in  memory  of  his  father. 

The  fir 
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Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the  fame  ho- 
'  nours  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  which  had  before 
been  given  to  Livia  ;  and  ordered  all  informations  to  be 
burnt,  that  any  ways  expofed  the  enemies  of  his  family, 
lie  even  refilled  a  paper  that  was  offered  him,  tending 
to  the  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy  againft  him ;  alleging, 
That  he  was  eonfcious  of  nothing  to  deferve  any  man’s 
hatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears  from  their  machina¬ 
tions.  He  caufed  the  inftitutions  of  Auguftus,  which 
had  been  difufed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  be  revived; 
undertook  to  reform  many  abufes  in  the  ftate,  and  fe- 
verely  punifhed  corrupt  governors.  Among  others,  he 
baniihed  Pontius  Pilate  into  Gaul,  where  this  unjuft 
magiftrate  r/tervvards  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  fuicide. 
He  baniihed  the  fpintrioe,  or  inventors  of  abominable  re¬ 
creations,  from  Rome  *,  attempted  to  reftore  the  ancient 
manner  of  ele&ing  magiftrates  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
people  }  and  gave  them  a  free  jurifdi&ion,  without  any 
appeal  to  himfelf.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius  was 
annulled  by  the  fenate,  and  that  of  Livia  fuppreffed  by 
rJLiberius,  yet  he  caufed  all  their  legacies  to  be  punc¬ 
tually  paid  ;  and  in  order  to  make  Gemellus  amends 
for  milling  the  crown,  he  caufed  him  to  be  elefled  Prin- 
ceps  Juventutis,  or  principal  of  the  youth.  Pie  reftorcd 
lome  kings  to  their  dominions  who  had  been  unjuftly 
dilpoffefied  by  Tiberius,  and  gave  them  the  arrears  of 
their  revenues.  And,  that  he  might  appear  an  encou- 
rager  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered  a  female  Have  a  large 
him  of  money  for  enduring  the  moft  exquifite  torments 
without  di fcove ring  the  fecrets  of  her  mailer.  So  many 
conceftions,  and  fuch  apparent  virtue,  could  not  fail  of 
receiving  juft  applaufe.  A  lliield  of  gold,  bearing  his 
image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  the  Tons  of  the  nobility 
fiuging  in  praife  of  the  emperor’s  virtues.  It  was  like- 
wde  ordained,  that  the  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  empire  Ihould  be  called  Pubitia  ;  implying,  that 
when  he  came  to  govern,  the  city  received  a  new  foun¬ 
dation. 

In  lefs  than  eight  months  all  this  fhew  of  moderation 
and  clemency  vaniihed  \  while  furious  paftions,  unex¬ 
ampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 
their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  moft  of  the  cruelties  of  Ti¬ 
berius  arofe  from  fiifpicion,  fo  moft  of  thofe  committed 
by  Caligula  took  rife  from  prodigality.  Some  indeed 
aftert,  that  a  diforder  which  happened  foon  after  his  ac- 
cefiion  to  the  empire,  entirely  difcompofed  his  under- 
ilanding.  However  this  may  be,  madnefs  itfelf  could 
icarcely  di&ate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  inconfill- 
encies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him  ;  fome 
of  them  appear  almoft  beyond  belief,  as  they  feem  en¬ 
tirely  without  any  motive  to  incite  fuch  barbarities. 

The  fir  ft  obje&  of  his  cruelty  was  a  -perfon  named 
Po/itus ,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death,  in  cafe  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  fick,  fhould  recover.  When 
Caligula’s  health  was  re-eftablilhed,  he  was  informed  of 
tlie  zeal  of  Politus,  and  a£lually  compelled  him  to  com¬ 
plete  his  vow.  .  This  ridiculous  devotee  -was  therefore 
led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with  chaplets, 
and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  headlong  from  the 
ramparts.  Another,  named  Secundus ,  had  vowed  to 
light  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  fame  occafion.  To 
this  he  was  alio  compelled,  the  emperor  himfelf  choofing 
to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  combat.  However,  be  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  former,  being  fo  focccfsful  as 
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to  kill  his  adverfary,  by  which  he  obtained  a  rdeafe 
from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the  next  who  fuffered 
from  the  tyrant’s  inhumanity.  The  pretence  againft 
him  was,  that  he  had  wiihed  the  emperor  might  not  re¬ 
cover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  counter-poifon  to  fecure 
him  from  any  fecret  attempts  againft  his  life.  Caligula 
ordered  him  to  kill  himfelf j  but  as  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  meffengers  foon  inftru&ed  him  in  the  fatal  lelTon. 
Silenus,  the  emperor’s  father-in-law,  was  the  next  that 
was  put  to  death  upon  flight  fufpicions  ;  and  Gercinus, 
a  fenator  of  noted  integrity,  refufmg  to  witnefs  falfely 
againft  him,  lhared  his  fate.  After  thefe  followed  a 
crowd  oi  vi&ims  to  the  emperor’s  avarice  or  fufpicion. 
The  pretext  againft  them  was  their  enmity  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  accufations  he  produced  thole 
very  memorials  which  but  a  while  before  he  pretended 
to  have  burnt.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  who  were 
facrificed  to  his  jealoufy,  was  Macro,  the  late  favour¬ 
ite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  Caligula  owed 
his  empire.  He  was  accufed  of  many  crimes,  fome 
of  which  were  common  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  whole  fa¬ 
mily. 

Thefe  cruelties,  however,  only  Teemed  the  firft  fruits 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  fufpicions  :  his  vanity  and 
profulion  foon  gave  rife  to  others  which  were  more  atro¬ 
cious,  as  they  lprung  from  lefs  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  firft  began  by  affuming  to  himfelf  the  title  of  ruler , 
which  was  ufually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
alfo  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
advifed  that  he  was  already  fuperior  to  all  the  monaichs 
of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  affumed  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  gave  himfelf  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as 
he  thought  moft  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  caufed  the  heads  of  the  ftatues  of  Jupiter  and 
fome  other  gods  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put 
in  their  places.  He  frequently  feated  himfelf  between 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  who  came  to  their 
temple  to  worfhip,  fhould  pay  their  adorations  only  to 
him ;  nay,  at  laft  he  altered  their  temple  to  the  form 
of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that  the 
very  gods,  as  he  faid,  might  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of 
porters. 

He  was  not  lefs  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  prefumptions.  Neither 
perfon,  place,  nor  fex,  were  obftacles  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  unnatural  lulls.  There  was  fcarcely  a  lady  of 
any  quality  in  Rome  that  efcaped  his  lewdnefs  $  and, 
indeed,  fuch  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that  there 
were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this  difgrace  an  ho¬ 
nour.  He  committed  incell  with  his  three  fillers,  and 
at  public  feafts  they  lay  with  their  heads  upon  his  bofom 
by  turns.  Of  thefe  he  proftituted  Livia  and  Agrippina 
to  his  vile  companions,  and  then  baniihed  them  as  adul- 
tereffes  and  confpirators  againft  his  perfon.  As  for  Dru- 
filla,  he  took  her  from  her  hufband  Longinus,  and  kept 
her  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loved  fo  affectionately,  that, 
being  fick,  he  appointed  her  as  heirefs  of  his  empire 
and  fortune  ;  and  fhe  happening  to  die  before  him,  he 
made  her  a  goddefs.  Nor  did  her  example  when  living, 
appear  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than  her  divinity 
when  dead.  To  mourn  for  her  death  was  a  crime,  as 
Ihe  was  become  a  goddefs  5  and  to  rejoice  for  her  divi¬ 
nity  was  capital,  becaufe  fhe  was  dead.  Nay,  even  fi- 
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'K'urs.  lcnce  itfeif  was  an  unpardonable  infallibility,  either  of 

— 1  the  emperor’s  lofs  or  his  filler’s  advancement.  Thus  he 
made  his  filer  fubfervient  to  his  profit,  as  before  he  had 
dor.e  to  his  pleafure  ;  railing  vail  fums  of  money  by 
granting  pardons  to  fome,  and  by  confilcating  the  goods 
of  others.  As  to  his  marriages,  whether  he  con  trailed 
them  with  greater  levity,  or  diflolved  them  with  great¬ 
er  injuilice,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Being  prefent  at 
the  nuptials  of  Livia  Oredilla  with  Pifo,  as  foon  as  the 
iolemnity  was  over,  he  commanded  her  to  be  brought 
to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and  then  difmified  her  in  a  few 
days.  He  foon  after  baniihed  her  upon  fufpicion  of  co¬ 
habiting  with  her  huiband  after  (he  was  parted  from 
him.  He  was  enamoured  of  Lollia  Paulina,  upon  a 
bare  relation  of  her  grandmother’s  beauty  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  took  her  from  her  huiband,  who  commanded 
in  Macedonia  :  notwithftanding  which,  he  repudiated 
her  as  he  had  done  the  former,  and  likewife  forbade  her 
future  marrying  with  any  other.  The  wife  who  caught 
moil  firmly  upon  his  affedlions  was  Milonia  Cselonia, 
whofe  chief  merit  lay  in  her  perfeft  acquaintance  with 
all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  fex,  for  ihe  was  otherwife 
peflefted  neither  of  youth  nor  beauty.  She  continued 
with  him  during  his  reign  ;  and  he  loved  her  fo  ridicu- 
loufly,  that  he  fometimes  ihowed  her  to  his  foldiers  dref- 
fed  in  armour,  and  fometimes  to  his  companions  ilark 
naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  was  the  mod  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  which  in  fome  meafure  gave  rife  to 
the  reil.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were  fimpli- 
city  itfelf,  when  compared  to  thofe  which  he  pra&ifed. 
He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where  the  riched 
oils  and  mod  precious  perfumes  were  exhauiled  with  the 
utmod  profufion.  He  found  out  diihes  of  immenfe  va¬ 
lue  ;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we  are  told,  difiolved 
among  his  fauces.  He  fometimes  had  fervices  of  pure 
gold  prefented  before  his  gueds  indead  of  meat  ;  obser¬ 
ving,  that  a  man  ihould  be  an  economid  or  an  em¬ 
peror. 

For  feveral  days  together  lie  flung  confiderable  fums 
of  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  ihips  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  Hems  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fails  and  tackling  of 
various  filks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
choiced  fruit  trees,  under  the  ihade  of  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  minillers  of  his  plea- 
fures,  the  mod  exquifite  fingers,  and  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  youths,  he  coaded  along  the  (bore  of  Campania  with 
great  fplendor.  All  his  buildings  feemed  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  adonidiment,  than  to  anfvver  the  purpofes 
of  utility.  But  the  mod  notorious  indance  of  his  fruit- 
lefs  profufion  was  the  vad  bridge  at  Puteoli,  which  he 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  To  fatisfy  his 
defire  of  being  mader  as  well  of  the  ocean  as  the  land, 
he  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  (hips  to  be  fadened  to 
each  other,  fo  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge  from  Bake 
to  Puteoli,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea  three  miles  and  a 
half  broad.  The  (hips  being  placed  in  two  rows,  in 
form  of  a  crefcent,  were  feenred  to  each  olher  with 
anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  thefe  were  laid  vad 
quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth,  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  refemble  one  of  the  dreets  of  Rome.  He 
next  caufed  feveral  houfes  to  be  built  upon  his  new 
bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himfelf  and  his  attendants, 
into  which  fredi  water  was- conveyed  by  pipes  from  land. 
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He  then  repaired  thither  with  all  his  court,  attended  by  Rom?, 
prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  be  fpedlators  of  Rich  an  expenfive  pageant.  It  was 
there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  eadern  royalty,  fitting  on  horfeback  with  a  civic 
crown  and  Alexander’s  breadplate,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  with  ridiculous 
importance  rode  to  the  other.  At  night,  the  number 
of  torches  and  olher  illuminatioss  with  which  this  ex¬ 
penfive  dru£ture  was  adorned,  cad  fuch  a  gleam  as  illu¬ 
minated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains.  This  feemed  to  give  the  weak  emperor  new 
caufe  for  exultation  ;  boading  that  he  had  turned  night 
into  day,  as  well  as  lea  into  land.  The  next  morning  he 
again  rode  over  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  followed  by  & 
numerous  train  of  charioteers,  and  all  his  foldiers  in 
glittering  armour.  He  then  afeended  a  rodrum  erefted 
for  the  occafion,  where  he  made  a  foltmn  oration  in 
praife  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  enterprife,  and  the  affiduity 
of  his  workmen  and  his  army.  He  then  didributed  re¬ 
wards  among  his  men,  and  a  fplendid  fead  fucceeded. 

In  the  midil  of  the  entertainment  many  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  were  thrown  into  the  fea  ;  feveral  dfips  filled  with 
fpe£lators  were  attacked  and  funk  in  an  hodile  manner  % 
and  although  the  majority  efcaped  through  the  calmnefs 
of  the  weather,  yet  many  were  drowned  ;  and  fome 
who  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by  climbing  to  the 
bridge,  were  druck  down  again  by  the  emperor’s  com¬ 
mand.  The  calmnefs  of  the  fea  during  this  pageant, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  furnidied  Caligula  with 
frefh  opportunities  for  boading  ;  being  heard  to  fay, 

“  that  Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  fea  fmooth  and  fe- 
rene,  merely  out  of  reverence  to  him.” 

Expences  like  thefe,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed, 
mud  have  exhauiled  the  mod  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fa6l,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re¬ 
venues  totally  exhauiled  ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
1 8,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amaf- 
fed  together,  entirely  fpent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 

Now,  therefore,  his  prodigality  put  him  upon  new  me¬ 
thods  of  fupplying  the  exchequer  ;  and  as  before  his  pro¬ 
fufion,  fo  now  his  rapacity  became  boundlefs.  He  put 
in  pra&ice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while  his 
principal  dudy  feemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  im polls 
and  illicit  confifcations.  Every  thing  was  taxed,  to  the 
very  wages  of  the  meaned  tradefman.  He  caufed  free¬ 
men  to  purchafe  their  freedom  a  fecond  time  ;  and  poi- 
foned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir,  to  have 
the  immediate  pofleffion  of  their  fortunes.  He  fet  up  a 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  he  gained  confider¬ 
able  fums  by  all  the  methods  of  proditution.  He  alfo- 
kept  a  gaming-houfe,  in  which  he  himfelf  prefided, 
ferupling  none  of  the  meaned  tricks  in  order  to  advance 
his  gains.  On  a  certain  occafion  having  had  a  run  of 
ill  luck,  he  faw  two  rich  knights  patting  through  his 
court;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  caufing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confiscated  their  edates,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boaded  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time,  want¬ 
ing  money  for  a  dake,  he  went  down  and  caufed  feveral 
noblemen  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  then  returning,  told 
the  company  that  they  fat  playing  for  trifles  while  he 
had  won  6o,ooo  federccs  at  a  cad. 

Such  infupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced 

many 
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fcottte*  many  fecret  confpiracies  againft  him  ;  but  thefe  were 
v— J  for  a  while  deferred,  upon  account  of  his  intended  ex- 
pedition  againft:  the  Germans  and  Britons,  which  he 
R‘d  diticns  undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  For  this  pur- 
againft  Bn-  pofe,  he  caufed  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all  parts 
tain  and  Qf  the  empire  ;  and  talked  with  To  much  refolution,  that 
Germany.  jt  was  univerfally  believed  he  would  conquer  all  before 
him.  His  march  perfectly  indicated  the  inequality  of 
his  temper  :  foinetimes  it  was  fo  rapid,  that  the  cohorts 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  ftandards  behind  them  y  at 
other  times  it  was  fo  (low,  that  it  more  refembled  a 
pompous  proceflion  than  a  military  expedition.  In  this 
difpofttion  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to  be  carried  on  eight 
men’s  (boulders,  and  order  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
have  their  ftreets  well  fwept  and  watered  to  defend  him 
from  the  dud.  However,  all  thefe  mighty  preparations 
ended  in  nothing.  Inftead  of  conquering  Britain,  he 
only  gave  refuge  to  one  of  its  baniftied  princes  ;  and  this 
he  defcribed  in  a  letter  to  the  fenate,  as  taking  poffef- 
Tion  of  the  whole  ifland.  Inftead  of  conquering  Ger¬ 
many,  he  only  led  his  army  to  the  fea  (hore  in  Batavia. 
There  difpofing  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  folemnity,  and  drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  he  went  on  board  his  galley,  with  which  coaft- 
ing  along,  he  commanded  his  trumpets  to  found  and  the 
fignal  to  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement ;  upon  which, 
his  men  having  had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to 
« athering  the  (hells  that  lay  upon  the  fhore  into  their 
helmets,  terming  them  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  ocean , 
worthy  of  the  palace  and  the  capitoL  After  this  doughty 
expedition,  calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
victory,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,  and 
highly  extolled  their  atchievements  ;  and  then  diftribut- 
ing  money  among  them,  difmifled  them  with  orders  to 
be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  riches. 
But  that  fuch  exploits  (hould  not  pafs  without  a  memo¬ 
rial,  he  caufed  a  lofty  tower  to  be  ere&ed  by  the  fea- 
fide ;  and  ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  had  put  to 
fea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  meafure  by 
land. 

Meanneft  After  numberlefs  inftances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
of  thefe-*  this  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de¬ 
bate.  *  ftroying  the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied  un¬ 
der"  his  father  Germanicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
triumph.  The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid  mi- 
nifters  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  fet  about 
confulting  how  to  fatisfy  his  expe&ations.  They  con- 
iidered  that  a  triumph  would,  even  to  himfelf,  appear  as 
a  burlefque  upon  his  expedition  :  they  therefore  decreed 
him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  refolution, 
they  fent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  terms  of  the  mcft  extravagant  adulation.  How¬ 
ever,  their  flattery  was  far  from  fatisfying  his  pride. 
He  eonfidered  their  conduct  rather  as  a  diminution  of 
hfe  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory.  He  therefore 
ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  concern  them- 
felves  with  his  honours  ;  and  being  met  by  their  meffen- 
gers  on  the  way,  who  invited  him  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  preparations  which  the  fenate  had  decreed,  he  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  would  come  ;  and  then  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  that  he  would  bring  that 
alfo  with  him.  In  this  manner,  either  quite  omitting 
his  triumph,  of*  deferring  it  to  another  time,  he  entered 
the  city  with  only  an  ovation  *?  while  the  fenate  paffed 


the  whole  day  in  acclamations  in  his  praife,  and  fpeech-  Rome, 
es  filed  with  the  moft  exceftive  flattery.  This  conduct 
in  fome  meafure  ferved  to  reconcile  him,  and  foon  after 
their  exceflive  zeal  in  his  caufe  entirely  gained  his  fa¬ 
vour.  For  it  happened  that  Protogenes,  who  was  one 
of  the  moft  intimate  and  the  moft  cruel  of  his  favourites, 
coming  into  the  houfe,  was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  fenate,  and  particularly  by  Prcculus. 
Whereupon  Protogenes  with  a  fierce  look,  alked  how 
one  who  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  could  be 
fuch  a  friend  to  him  ?  There  needed  no  more  to  excite 
the  fenate  againft  Proculus.  They  inftantly  feized  up¬ 
on  him,  and  violently  tore  him  in  pieces  ;  plainly  (bow¬ 
ing  by  their  condu&,  that  tyranny  in  a  prince  produces 
cruelty  in  thofe  whom  he  governs.— It  was  after  return¬ 
ing  from  this  extravagant  expedition,  that  he  was  wait¬ 
ed  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
came  to  deprecate  his  anger  for  not  worlhipping  his  di¬ 
vinity  as  other  nations  had  done.  The  emperor  gave 
them  a  very  ungracious  reception,  and  would  probably 
have  deftroyed  their  countrymen  if  he  had  not  foon  after 
been  cut  off. 

This  affair  of  the  Jews  remained  undecided  during  his 
reign  ;  but  it  was  at  laft  fettled  by  his  fucceffor  to  their 
fatisfa£lion.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  Philo  made 
the  following  remarkable  anfwer  to  his  aflbeiates,  who 
were  terrified  with  apprehenfions  of  the  emperor’s^ indig¬ 
nation  :  “  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them),  Caligula, 
by  declaring  againft  us,  puts  God  on  our  fide.” 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  feemed  to 
threaten  univerfal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  (hort.  a  confpi- 
There  had  already  been  feveral  confpiracies  formed  toracyform- 
deftroy  the  tyrant,  but  without  fuccefs.  That  which ec*  aSa*n^ 
at  laft  fucceeded  in  delivering  the  world  of  this  monfter,^  empe“ 
was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Caflius  Cherea,  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  praetorian  bands.  This  was  a  man  of  expe¬ 
rienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom,  and 
confequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants.  Befides  the  motives 
which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  infults  from  Caligula,  who  took  all  oc- 
cafions  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  impeaching 
him  of  cowardice,  merely  becaufe  he  had  an  effeminate 
voice.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  demand  the  watch¬ 
word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  cuftom,  he  always 
gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  fome  fuch,  implying 
effeminacy  and  foftnefs.  He  therefore  fecretly  impart¬ 
ed  his  defigns  to  feveral  fenators  and  knights,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  received  perfonal  injuries  from  Caligula, 
or  to  he  apprehenfive  of  thofe  to  come.  Among  thefe 
was  Valerius  Afiaticus,  whofe  wife  the  emperor  had  de¬ 
bauched.  Annius  Vincianus,  who  was  fufpe&ed  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  in  a  former  confpiracy,  was  now  defirous  of 
really  engaging  in  the  firft  defign  that  offered.  Befides 
thefe,  were  Clemens  the  prefect  *,  and  Califtus,  whofe 
riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant’s  refentment. 

While  thefe  were  deliberating  upon  the  moft  certain 
and  fpeedy  method  of  deftroying  the  tyrant,  an  unexr 
pe&ed  incident  gave  new  ftrength  to  the  confpiracy. 
Pompedius,  a  fenator  of  diftin&ion,  having  been  accufed 
before  the  emperor,  of  having  fpoken  of  him  with  difre- 
fpeft,  the  informer  cited  one  Quintilia,  an  a&refs,  to 
confirm  his  accufation.  Quintilia,  however,  was  poffef- 
fed  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  eafily  found.  She  de¬ 
nied  the  fa£l  with  obftinacy  •,  and  being  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  at  the  informer’s  requeft,  (lie  bore  the  fevered  tor- 
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ments  of  the  rack  with  unfhaken  conftartcy.  But  what 
is  moft  remarkable  of  her  refolution  is,  that  (he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy  }  and 
although  Cherea  was  appointed  to  prefide  at  her  torture, 
flie  revealed  nothing :  on  the  contrary,  when  fhe  was 
led  to  the  rack,  (he  trod  upon  the  toe  of  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  intimating  at  once  her  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  and  her  own  refolution  not  to  divulge  it.  In 
this  manner  (he  fuffered  until  all  her  limbs  were  difloca- 
ted  }  and  in  that  deplorable  fiate  was  prefen  ted  to  the 
emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gratuity  for  what  fhe  had 
fuffered.  Cherea  could  now  no  longer  contain  his  in¬ 
dignation  at  being  thus  made  the  inftrument  of  a  ty¬ 
rant’s  cruelty.  He  therefore  propofed  to  the  confpira- 
tors  to  attack  him  as  he  went  to  offer  iacrifices  in  the 
capitol,  or  while  he  was  employed  in  the  fecret  plea- 
fures  of  the  palace.  The  reft,  however,  were  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  beft  to  fall  upon  him  when  he  fhould 
be  unattended  }  by  which  means  they  would  be  more 
certain  of  fuccefs.  After  feveral  deliberations,  it  was  at 
laft  refolved  to  attack  him  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Palatine  games,  which  lafted  four  days}  and  to 
ftrike  the  blow  when  his  guards  fhould  have  the  leaft 
opportunity  to  defend  him.  In  ccnfequence  of  this,  the 
three  firft  days  of  the  games  paffed  without  affording 
that  opportunity  which  was  fo  ardently  defired.  Che- 
rea  now,  therefore,  began  to  apprehend,  that  defeiring 
the  time  of  the  confpiracy  might  be  a  mean  to  divulge 
it :  he  even  began  to  dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing 
the  tyrant  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  fome  other  perfon 
more  bold  than  himfelf.  Wherefore,  he  at  laft  relolved 
to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plot  only  to  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  Caligula  fhould  pafs  through  a  pri¬ 
vate  gallery,  to  fome  baths  not  far  diftant  from  the  pa¬ 
lace.  .  ^ 

The  laft  day  of  the  games  was  more  fplendid  than 
the  reft  ;  and  Caligula  feemed  more  fprightly  and  con- 
defcendlng  than  ufual.  He  took  great  amufement  in. 
feeing  Ihe  people  fcramble  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra¬ 
rities  thrown  by  his  order  among  them  *,  and  feemed 
no  way  apprehenfive  of  the  plot  formed  for  his  deftruc- 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  confpiracy  began  to  tran- 
fpire  }  and  had  he  poffeffed  any  friends,  U  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  difeovered.  The  confpirators  waited  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  moft  extreme  anxiety  } 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  feemed  refolved  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  without  any  refrefhment.  This  unexpe&ed 
delay  entirely  exafperated  Cherea}  and  had  he  not  been 
reftrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetiated  his 
defign  in  the  midft  of  all  the  people.  Juft  at  that  in- 
ftant,  while  he  was  yet  hefitating  what  he  fhould  do, 
Afprenas,  one  of  the  confpirators,  perfuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  fome  flight  refrefhment,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  the  entertainment  with  great¬ 
er  relifh.  The  .emperor  therefore  rifing  up,  the  con¬ 
fpirators  ufed  every  precaution  to  keep  off  the  throng, 
and  to  furround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  affi- 
duity.  Upon  entering  into  the  little  vaulted  gallery 
that  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  inftnufted  in  finging,  and  were 
come  to  perform  in  his  prefence.  He  was  once  more 
therefore  going  to  return  into  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  the,  leader  of  the  band  excufed  himfelf,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a  cold.  This  was  the  moment  that  Cherea  feezed 
to  ftrike  him  to  the  ground  }  crying  out,  “  Tyrant, 


think  upon  this.”  Immediately  after,  the  other  ccn*  Ron:?, 
fpirators  rulhed  in  }  and  while  the  emperor  continued  ' 
to  refift,  crying  out,  that  he  wras  not  yet  dead,  they 
difpatched  him  with  30  wounds,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  three  years  ten  months 
and  eight  days.  With  him,  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
■  ter  alfo  perifhed  }  the  one  being  ftabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dallied  out  againft  the  wall. 

His  coin  wras  alio  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate  }  and  fuch  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  feemed 
willing,  that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

As  loon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  Great" con- 
produced  the  greateft  confufion  in  all  parts  of  the  city.lufion  en- 
The  confpirators,  who  only  aimed  at  deftroying  a  death"  ^ 
rant  without  attending  to  a  fucceffor,  had  all  fought a 
fafety  by  retiring  to  private  places.  Some  thought 
the  report  of  the  emperor’s  death  was  only  an  artifice 
of  his  own,  to  fee  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 

Others  averred  that  he  wras  ftill  alive,  and  a&ually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.  In  this  interval  of  fufpenfe,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  liccntioufnefs,  under  a  pretence  ci 
revenging  the  emperor’s  death.  All  the  confpirators 
and  fenators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy  : 

Afprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  in  pieces. 

However,  they  grew  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  fenate 
was  permitted  to  affemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upt  h 
what  was  neceffary  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  this  deliberation,  Saturninus,  who  was  then  ccn- 
ful,  infilled  much  upon  the  benefits  of  liberty  }  and  talk¬ 
ed  in  raptures  of  Cherea’s  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deferved  the  higheft  reward.  This  was  a  language 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fenate.  Liberty  now'  became  the 
favourite  topic  }  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  very  name  cf  Csfar.  Imprtffed  with 
this  refolution,  they  brought  over  fome  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  fide,  and  boldly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. 

But  it  was  new  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  prifline 
freedom  ;  the  populace  and  the  army  oppofing  their 
endeavours.  The  former  were  ftill  mindful  of  their  an¬ 
cient  hatred  to  the  fenate  }  and  remembered  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  public  fpe&acles  of  the  emperors  with  re¬ 
gret.  The  latter  were  fenfible  they  could  have  no 
power  but  in  a  monarchy  }  and  had  fome  hopes  that 
the  eleftion  of  the  emperor  would  fall  to  their  deter¬ 
mination.  In  this  oppofition  of  interefts,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  feemed  at  laft  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  foldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  difeovered  Claudius,  Caligula’s  uncle,  luiking 
in  a  fecret  place,  where  he  had  hid  himfelf  through 
fear.  Of  this  perfonage,  who  had  hitherto  been  defpi- 
fed  for  his  imbecility,  they  refolved  to  make  aw  empe¬ 
ror  :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  fhoulders 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expected  nothing  but  death.  .  *§9 

The  fenate  now,  therefore,  perceiving  that  forceciaudius 
alone  wTas  likely  to  fettle  the  fucceffion,  were  refolved  made  ena- 
to  fubmit,  fince  they  had  no  power  to  oppofe.  Clau-  Peror* 
dius  was  the  perfon  moft  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe¬ 
ror,  then  living  ;  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  uncle  of  Caligula.  The  fenate  therefore  paffed  a 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  empire  }  and  went  foon 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  him  their  compulfive  ho¬ 
mage 
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Rome.  mage.  Cherea  was  the  firft  who  fell  a  (acrifice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  this  new  monarch.  He  met  death  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Homan  3  defiring  to  die  by 
the  fame  fword  with  which_he  had  killed  Caligula. 
Lupus,  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  3  and  3a- 
binus,  one  of  the  confpiratois,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf. 

Claudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
The  complicated  difeafes  of  his  infancy  had  in  fome 
meafure  affe&ed  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 
mind.  He  was  continued  in  a  Hate  of  pupillage  much 
longer  than  wras  ufual  at  that  time  3  and  feemed,  in 
every  part  of  his  life  incapable  of  conducing  himfelf. 
Not  that  he  was  entirely  deftitute  of  underftanding, 
fince  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  a  hiltory  of  his 
own  time  3  which,  however  deflitute  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  flyle.  Neverthelefs, 
with  this  {hare  of  erudition,  he  wras  unable  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  ftate,  and  feemed  utterly  negle&ed  um 
290  til  he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
His  happy  The  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  mod  promi- 
adminaha-  ]10pes  of  a  happy  continuance.  He  began  by 
beginning  Pa^ing  an  °f  oblivion  for  all  former  words  and  ac- 
of  his  reign,  Hons,  and  difannulled  all  the  cruel  edi&s  of  Caligula. 

He  forbade  all  perfons,  upon  fevere  penalties^  to  facri- 
fice  to  him  as  they  had  done  to  Caligula  3  was  affidu- 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints  3  and  fre¬ 
quently  adminiffered  juffice  in  perfon  3  tempering  by 
his  mildnefs  the  feverity  of  the  law.  We  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  fon,  by  ad¬ 
judging  her  to  marry  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  him  when  he  was  on  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  he  courteoufly  excufed  himfelf  for  not  having 
room  for  them  to  fit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  fo 
much  gained  the  .affeCrions  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
vague  report  of  his  being  {lain  by  furprife,  they  ran 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  ulmoft  rage  and  conffernation, 
with  horrid  imprecations  againft  all  fuch  as  were  ac- 
ceffary  to  his  death  3  nor  could  they  be  appeafed,  until 
they  were  allured,  with  ceitainty,  of  his  fafety.  He 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  {hould  be 
continually  fapplied  with  corn  and  prGvifions,  fecuring 
the  merchants  againft  pirates.  He  was  not  lefs  affi- 
duous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almoft  all 
that  went  before  him.  He  conft/nufted  a  wonderful 
aquaeduCl,  called  after  h‘s  own  nafne,  much  furpafting 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanfhip  or  plen¬ 
tiful  fupply.  It  brought  water  from  40  miles  diftance, 
through  great  mountains,  and  over  deep  valleys  3  being 
built  on  ffately  arches,  and  furniiliing  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  alfo  an  haven  at  Odia  3  a  work 
of  fuch  immenfe  expence,  that  his  fucceffors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  But  his  greateft  work  of  all  wTas  the 
draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  wrhich  was  the  largeft  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  cuirent  of  that  river.  For  effecting  this, 
among  other  vaft  difficulties,  he  mined  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  (tone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
employed  for  1 1  years  together. 

To  this  folicitude  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the 
ftate,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianfhip  over 
the  provinces.  He  reftored  Judea  to  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas,  his 
uncle,  the  man  who  had  put  John  the  Bap  tiff  to  death, 


and  who  was  banilhed  by  order  of  the  prefent  emperor.  Rome. 
Claudius  alfo  reftored  fuch  princes  to  their  kingdoms  as 
had  been  unjullly  difpoffeffed  by  his  predeceflbrs  3  but 
deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their  liberty,  for 
having  promoted  infurre&ions,  and  crucified  fome  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome.  2^r 

Fie  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign  His  expedi- 
conqueft.  The  Britons,  who  had,  for  near  100  years,  tion  againft 
been  left  in  foie  poffeftion  of  their  own  iiland,  began  bdiain. 
to  feelc  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  inteiline 
commotions.  The  principal  man  who  defired  to  fub- 
je&  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 
one  Bericus,  who,  by  many  arguments,  perfuaded  the 
emperor  to  make  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland,  magnify¬ 
ing  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conqueft  of 
it.  In  purfuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
prretor  was  ordered  to  pafs  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  firft,  indeed, 
his  foldiers  feemed  backward  to  embark  3  declaring, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  war  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  world,  for  l'o  they  judged  Britain  to  be* 

However,  they  were  at  laft  perluaded  to  go  3  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  conduCl  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  feveral  times  overthrown.  And  thefe  fuccefles  foon 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  perfon, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  wTere  ftill  fedirious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  fome  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
taken  {belter  among  them  ;  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle-  England. 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  of  his  Is  induced 
reign  the  higheft  hopes  of  a  happy  continuance,  he  b?  fa~ 
foon  began  to  leffen  his  care  for  the  public,  and  to commit t0 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire.  many  a<fis 
This  wTeak  prince  was  unable  to  a£t  but  under  the  di- of  cruelty, 
region  of  others.  The  chief  of  his  directors  was  his 
wife  Mefialina ;  whofe  name  is  almoft  become  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  characters. 

Flovvever,  {he  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lufts  3  as  by  her  intrigues  ftie  deftroyed  many 
of  the  molt  illuftrious  families  of  Rome.  Subordinate 
to  her  were  the  emperor’s  freedmen  3  Pallas,  the  trea- 
furer  3  Narciffus,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  3  aud  Calliftusj 
the  mafter  of  the  l&quefts.  Thefe  entirely  governed 
Claudius  3  fo  that  he  was  only  left-the  fatigues  of  ce¬ 
remony,  while  they  were  poffeffed  of  jail  the  ppwer  of 
the  ftate.  \ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel¬ 
ties  which  thefe  inftdious  advifers  obliged  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit  :  thofe  againft  his  own  family  will 
fuffice.  Appius  Silanus,  a  perfon  of  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  emperor’s  mother-in-law,  wTas 
put  to  death  upon  the  fuggefHons  of  Meffalina.  After 
him  he  flew  both  his  fons-in-law,  Silanus  and  Pompey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drufus,  the  other  of  Germanicus  3  and  all  without  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  with¬ 
out  affigning  any  caufe  for  his  difpleafure.  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  of  Mef¬ 
falina  and  her  minions  3  who  bore  fo  great  a  fway  in. 
the  ftate,  that  all  offices,  dignities,  and  governments, 
were  entirely  at  their  difpofal.  Every  thing  was  put 
to  fale  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  penalties  3 
and  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  fuch  vaft  fums,  that 
the  wealth  of  Crcefus  was  confidered  as  nothing  in  com- 
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'  exchequer  was  exhaufted,  lie  was  ludicroufly  told,  that 
it  might  be  fufticiently  replenilhed  it  his  two  freedmeti 
would  take  him  into  partnerftiip.  Still,  however,  du¬ 
ring  fuch  corruption,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  folicited  the  fenate  Lo 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  1  hefe 
diforders  in  the  minifters  of  government  did  not  fail  to 
produce  confpiracies  againfl  the  emperor.  Statius  Cor- 
vinus  and  Gallus  Aflinius  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.  Two  knights,  whofe  names  are  not  told  us,  pri¬ 
vately  combined  to  affaflinate  him.  But  the  revolt 
which  gave  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  and  which  was 
puniftied  with  the  moft  unrelenting  feverity,.  was  that 
of  Camillus,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  againft  him,  and  aftumed  the  title  of 
emperor .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt :  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  difpofed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
than  the  reft  of  mankind  j  fo  that  when  Camillus  com¬ 
manded  him  by  letters  to  relinquifti  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  ftation,  he  feemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  fears  upon  this  occafion  were  foon  remo¬ 
ved  :  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camillus 
being  terrified  by  fome  prodigies,  fhortly  after  aban¬ 
doned  him  5  fo  that  the  man  whom  but  live  days  be¬ 
fore  they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no  infamy  to  deftroy.  The  cruelty  of 
Meflalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occalion  feemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  They  fo  wrought  upon  the  emperor’s 
fears  and  fufpicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with¬ 
out  trial  or  proof  \  and  fcarce  any,  even  of  thofe  who 
were  but  fufpedled,  efcaped,  unlefs  by  ranfoming  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

But  fuch  cruelties  as  thefe,  the  favourites  of  the  em- 
moiis  con*  pcror  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  his  and  their  own  autho¬ 
rity  :  but  in  order  to  increafe  the  neceftity  of  their  af- 
li fiance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  greatnefs  of  his 
terrors.  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
quietude.  Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  fword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  fenate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan¬ 
ger.  After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feaft 
without  being  furrounded  by  his  guards,-  nor  would  he 
fuffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
fearch.  Thus  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  felf- 
prefervation,  he  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  ftate  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relifti  for  daugh¬ 
ter.  From  this  time  he  feemed  delighted  with  in- 
fliCling  tortures  \  and  on  a  certain  occafion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,  waiting  for  a  hang¬ 
man  from  Rome,  that  he  might  feaft  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  regardlefs  of  the  perfons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  infli&ion  of  their  punifhment.  Such  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  ftupidity,  that  he  would  frequently  invite  thofe 
to  fupper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  fen- 
tence.  Suetonius  allures  us,  that  there  were  no  lefs 
than  35  fenators,  and  above  300  knights,  executed  in 
his  reign  ;  and  that  fuch  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midft 
of  daughter,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
account  of  a  certain  fenator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 
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In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Meflalina  £xt2r^a_ 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  confidered  only  as  whole- gant  lewd- 
fome  feverities  \  while,  in  the  mean  time,  die  put  no  nefs  of  the 
bounds  to  her  enormities.  The  impunity  of  her  pafteniPryj? 
vices  only  increafing  her  confidence  to  commit  new,^c^a‘‘na’' 
her  debaucheries  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdnefs  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  ieen  at  Rome. 

She  caufed  fome  women  of  the  firft  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  prefence  of  their  hufbands,  and  deiiroy- 
ed  fuch  as  refufed  to  comply.  After  appearing  lor 
fome  years  infatiable  in  her  defires,  die  at  length  fixed 
her  affe&ions  upon  Caius  Silius,  the  moft  beautiful 
youth  in  Rome.  Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  feem¬ 
ed  to  amount  even  to  madnefs.  She  obliged  him  to  di¬ 
vorce  his  wife  J/unia  Syllana,  that  (he  might  entirely 
poffefs  him  herfelf.  She  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
immenfe  treafures  and  valuable  prefents  ;  cohabiting 
with  him  in  the  moft  open  manner,  and  treating  him 
with  the  moft  (hamelefs  familiarity.  The  very  impe¬ 
rial  ornaments  were  transferred  to  his  houfe  ;  and  the 
emperor’s  (laves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up¬ 
on  the  adulterer.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  infolence  of  their  condufl,  but  their  being  married 
together  ;  and  this  was  foon  after  effected.  They  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  emperor’s  imbecility  for  their  fecurity, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Oftia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  project  in  execution.  In  his  abfence,  they  cer 
lebrated  their  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
fplendor  which  attend  the  moft  confident  fecurity. 

Meflalina  gave  a  loofe  to  her  paflion,  and  appeared  as  a 
Bacchanalian  with  a  thyrfus  in  her  hand  ;  while  Silius 
affirmed  the  charadler  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  with  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  bulkins.  A  troop  of  fingers  and  dancers  attend¬ 
ed,  who  heightened  the. revel  with  the  moft  lafeivious 
fongs  and  the  moft  indecent  attitudes.  In  the  midft 
of  this  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buffoon,  is  faid  to  have  climb¬ 
ed  a  tree  \  and  being  demanded  what  he  faw,  anfwered 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  ftorm  coming  from  Oftia. 

What  this  fellow  fpoke  at  random  was  actually  at' that 
time  in  preparation.  It  feems  that  fome  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Meflalina  and  Narcif- 
fus,  the  emperor’s  firft  freedm an.  This  fubtle  minifter 
therefore  defired  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  emprefs,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
moft  favourable  occafion.  He  firft  made  the  difeove- 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  were  inftru&ed  to  inform  him  of  Mefla- 
lina’s  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Narciffus 
himfelf  ftepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.  Find¬ 
ing  it  operated  upon  the  emperor’s  fears  as  he  could 
wiih,  he  refolved  to  alarm  him  Hill  more  by  a  difeovery 
of  all  Meffalina’s  projects  and  attempts.  He  aggrava¬ 
ted  the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  (peedily 
puniftiing  the  dilinquents.  Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
fo  unexpected  a  relation,  fuppofed  the  enemy  were  al¬ 
ready  at  his  gates  •,  and  frequently  interrupted  his 
freedman,  by  aiking  if  he  was  (Till  mailer  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Being  affured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to 
continue  fo,  he  refolved  to  go  and  punifh  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.  Nothing  could 
exceed /the  confternation  of  Meflalina  and  her  though  t- 
lefs  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe¬ 
ror 
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Rem*,  ror  was  coming  to  difturb  their  fefiivity.  Every  one 
retired  in  the  utmofl  confufion.  Silius  was  taken. 
MefTalina  took  flielter  in  fome  gardens  which  fhe  had 
lately  feized  upon,  having  expelled  Afiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  (lie  Tent 
Britannicus,  her  only  Ton  by  the  emperor,  with  O&avia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.  She  foon  after  followed  them  herfelf }  but 
Narcifius  had  fo  fortified  the  emperor  againfi  her  arts, 
and  contrived  fuch  methods  of  diverting  his  attention, 
from  her  defence,  that  (he  was  obliged  to  return  in  de- 
fpair.  Narcifius  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  led  Claudius 
to  the  houfe  of  the  adulterer,  there  fhowing  him  the 
apartments  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  his  own  palace  ^ 
and  then  conducing  him  to  the  praetorian  camp,  revi¬ 
ved  his  courage  by  giving  him  afiurances  of  the  readi- 
nefs  of  the  foldiers  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  art¬ 
fully  wrought  upon  his  fears  and  refentment,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Silius  was  commanded  to  appear  ;  who,  making  no. 
defence,  -was  infiamly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor’s 
prefence.  Several  others  {hared  the  fame  fate  $  but 
MefTalina  flill  flattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of  pardon. 
She  refolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  unat¬ 
tempted  to  appeafe  the  emperor.  She  fometimes  even 
gave  a  loofe  to  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
cufers  wTith  vengeance.  Nor  did  file  want  ground  for 
entertaining  the  mod  favourable  expectations.  Clau¬ 
dius  having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para¬ 
mour,  and  having  allayed  his  refentment  in  a  banquet, 
began  to  relent.  He  now  therefore  commanded  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  apprife  that  miferable  creature,  meaning 
MefTalina,  of  his  refolution  to  hear  her  accufation  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readinefs  with  her 
Sheris ^  u  defence.  The  permiflion  to  defend  herfelf  would  have 
to  death.  been  to  Narcifius  $  wherefore  he  rufhed  out,  and 

ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  w?ho  were  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor’s 
command.  Claudius  ivas  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midfi  of  his  banquet  \  but  this  infenfible  idiot  fhowed 
not  the  leaf!  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  ufual  tranquillity  \  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  dinner,  he  afked  why  MefTalina 
ivas  abfent,  as  If  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punifliment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar¬ 
riages,  he  would  remain  fingle  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  cafe  he  broke 
Iris  refolution.  However,  the  refolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  fhort  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
Romed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  prefent 
freedom  w’as  become  irkfome  to  him,  and  he  w7as  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  live  without  a  director.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations,  refolved  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  another  wife  ,  and,  after  fome  deliberation, 
295  they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
The  empe-  ther  Germanicus.  'This  woman  was  more  praftifed  in 
ror  marries  vJce  than  even  the -former  emprefs.  Her  cruelties  w7ere 
Agrippina.  more  dangerous,  as  they  were  directed  with  greater 
caution  :  fhe  had  poifoned  her  former  hufband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition  ;  and,  perfedl- 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  ufe  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 
as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  feemed  to  be  an  ob- 
Racle  to  his  marrying  again,  perfons  were  iuborned  to 


move  in  the  fenate,  that  he  fliould  be  compelled  to  take  Rome, 
a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com-  ~Y—’ 
monwealth ;  and  fome  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  reft  left  the  houfe,  as  with  a  thorough  refolution, 
that  inftant,  to  conftrain  him.  When  this  decree  pafled 
in  the  fenate,  Claudius  had  fcarcc  patience  to  contain 
himfelf  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
However,  fuch  was  the  deteftation  in  which  the  people 
in  general  held  thefe  inceftuous  matches,  that  though 
they  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
and  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 

Claudius  having  now  received  a  new  director,  fub- 
mitted  with  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for¬ 
mer  part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina’s  chief  aims  were  to 
gain  the  fuccefTion  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Nero,  and 
to  fet  afide  the  claims  of  young  Britannicus,  fon  to  the 
emperor  and  MefTalina.  For  this  purpofe  flie  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor’s  daughter  Odlavia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  fhe  urged 
the  emperor  to  Rrengthen  the  fuccefTion,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecefiors,  by  making  a  new  adoption  ;  and 
caufed  him  take  in  her  fon  Nero,  in  Tome  meafure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increafe  her  Ton’s  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  banilhed  by  Claudius,  upon  the  falle  teRi- 
mony  of  MefTalina,  who  had  accufed  him  of  adultery 
with  Julia  the  emperor’s  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  Rill  more  for  his  Rri6t 
morality  ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  nccefTarily  de¬ 
volved  to  his  pupil.  This  fubtle  wroman  was  not  lefs 
affiduous  in  pretending  the  utmofl  affe&ion  for  Britan- 
nicus ;  whom,  however,  fhe  refolved  in  a  proper  time 
to  deftroy  :  but  her  jealoufy  was  not  confined  to  this 
child  only  ;  fhe,  fhortly  after  her  acceflion,  procured 
the  deaths  of  feveral  ladies  who  had  been  her  rivals  in 
the  emperor’s  affe£tions.  She  difplaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command  ; 
a  perfon  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  Rrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  intereRs.  From  that  time  file  took  lefs 
pains  to  difguife  her  powTer,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot  \  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  facerdotal  order. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  fhe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  fome  years  before  ;  and  to  re¬ 
mit  the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  defign  in  this  was  to  in- 
creafe  the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  caure 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  take  every  Rep  to  aggrandize  her 
fon,  and  w*as  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herfelf 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increafe  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abufe  of  her  power  ferved 
at  laR  to  awaken  the  emperor’s  fufpicions.  Agrippi¬ 
na’s  imperious  temper  began  to  grow  infupportable  to 
him  and  he  wras  heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with 
wine,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  fuffer  the  diforders  of  his 
wives,  and  to  be  their  executioner.  This  expreRipn- 
funk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 
to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  firR  care  was  to  remove 
Narcifius,  whom  file  hated  upon  many  accounts,  hut 
particularly  for  his  attachment  to  Claudius.  This  mini- 
Rer,  for  fome  time,  oppofed  her  defigns ;  but  at  length 
thought  fit  to  retire,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  into  Campa- 
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nia.  The  unhappy  emperor,  thus  exposed  to  all  the 
*  machinations  of  his  infidious  confort,  feemed  entirely 
regardlefs  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  deftrnc- 
tion.  His  affe6lion  for  Britannicus  was  perceived  every 
day  to  increafe,  which  ferved  alfo  to  increafe  the  vigi- 
\rceand  jealoufy  of  Agrippina.  She  now,  therefore, 
refolved  not  to  defer  a  crime  which  flic  had  meditated 
a  long  while  before  3  namely,  that  of  poifoning  her 
hufband.  She  for  fome  time,  however,  debated  with 
herfelf  in  what  manner  (lie  fliould  admmifter  the  poi- 
fon  3  as  (lie  feared  too  ftrong  a  dofe  would  difcover  her 
treachery,  and  one  too  weak  might  fail  of  its  effects. 
At  length  die  determined  upon  a  poifon  of  lingular  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  deflroy  his  intelle&s,  and  yet  not  fuddenly  to 
terminate  his  life.  As  (he  had  been  long  converfant  in 
this  horrid  praClice,  (lie  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locujla ,  notorious  for  aflifting  on  fuch  occafions.  1  he 
poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  among  mufhrooms,  a 
diih  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  infenfible  3  but  this  caufed 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  fit  eating  till  he 
had  ftupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
conftitution  feemed  to  overcome  the  effe6ts  of  his  po¬ 
tion,  when  Agrippina  refolved  to  make  fure  of  him  : 
wherefore  fhe  direCled  a  wretched  phyfician,  who  was 
her  creature,  to  thruft  a  poifoned  feather  down  his 
throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit  3  and  thus 
difpatched  him. 

The  reign  of  this  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as  he 
was,  produced  no  great  calamities  in  the  date,  fince  his 
cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  thofe  about  his  perfon. 
The  lift  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this  time  amount¬ 
ed  to  fix  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
fand  fouls  3  a  number  little  inferior  to  all  the  people  of 
England  at  this  day.  The  general  character  of  the 
times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury  :  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  fpirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed  from  its  for¬ 
mer  feverity,  ftill  continued  to  awe  mankind  3  and 
though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might  be  juftly 
faid  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  deftroyed,  Agrippina  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public,  until  fhe 
had  fettled  her  meafures  for  fecuring  the  fucceflion. 
A  ftrong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  the  amufed  the  people  with  various  re¬ 
ports  3  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  ftill  alive  3 
at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  meanwhile, 
ftie  made  fure  of  the  perfon  of  young  Britannicus,  un¬ 
der  a  pretence  of  affection  for  him.  Like  one  over¬ 
come  with  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  fhe  held  the  child 
in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of  his  father,  and 
thus  preventing  his  efcape.  She  ufed  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions  with  regard  to  his  lifters,  061  avia  and  Anto¬ 
nia  3  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment  in  the  palace, 
29S  as  if  to  amufe  the  emperor.  At  laft,  when  all  things 

Nero  fuc-  were  adjufted,  the  palace  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
ceeds  to  the  Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus,  prefe61  of  the  Prse- 
empire.  tor*ian  guards,  ifiued  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  people  and  the  army.  The  cohorts  then  attending, 
proclaimed  him  with  the  loudeft  acclamations,  though 
not  without  making  fome  inquiries  after  Britannicus. 
He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to  the  reft  of  the  army  3 
wherein  having  made  a  fpeech  proper  to  the  occafion, 
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and  promifmg  them  a  donation,  in  the  manner  of  his 
predeceffors,  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  army,  the  ~ 
fenate,  and  the  people. 

Nero’s  firft  care  was,  to  (how  all  poftible  reipeft  to 
the  deceafed  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of  his 
death.  His  obfequies  were  performed  with  a  pomp  equal 
to  that  of  Augulius:  the  young  emperor  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized  among  the 
gods.  The  funeral  oration,  though  fpoken  by  Nero, 
was  drawn  up  by  Seneca  3  and  it  was  remarked,  that  this 
was  the  firft  time  a  Roman  emperor  needed  the  aftift- 
ance  of  another’s  eloquence. 

Nero,  though  but  17  years  of  age,  began  his  reign 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  owed 
the  empire  to  Agrippina,  fo  in  the  beginning  he  fubmit- 
ted  to  her  dire£lions  with  the  moft  implicit  obedience. 
On  her  part,  (he  feemed  refolved  on  governing  with  her 
natural  ferocity,  and  conlidered  her  private  animofities 
as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  public  juftice.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  fhe  caufed  Silanus, 
the  pro-conful  of  Afia,  to  be  affaflinated  upon  very 
flight  fufpicions,  and  without  ever  acquainting  the  em¬ 
peror  with  her  defign.  The  next  obje£l  of  her  refent- 
ment  was  Narciffus,  the  late  emperor’s  favourite  3  a 
man  equally  notorious  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  wealth 
and  the  number  of  his  crimes.  He  was  obliged  to  put 
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an  end  to  his  life  by  Agrippina’s  order,  though  Nero  re- 
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by  His  excei- 


fufed  his  confent. 

This  bloody  onfet  would  have  been  followed 
many  feverities  of  the  fame  nature,  had  not  Seneca  lent  admi- 
and  Burrhus,  the  emperor’s  tutor  and  general,  oppo-,llft^atl0n 
fed.  Thefe  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  their  ^ar*e 
rife  to  the  emprefs,  were  above  being  the  inftrument$r 
of  her  cruelty.  They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
an  oppofition  3  and  gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
their  fide,  formed  a  plan  of  power.,  at  once  the  moft 
merciful  and  wife.  The  beginning  of  this  monarch’s 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  a6t  by  their  counfels,  has 
^always  been  confidered  as  a  model  for  fucceeding  prin¬ 
ces  to  govern  by.  The  famous  emperor  Trajan  ufed 
to  fay,  “  That  for  the  firft  five  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  fhort  of  his.”  In  fa 61,  the 
young  monarch  knew  fo  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  nearert  friends  could  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceive  his  virtues  to  be  but  affumed.  He  appeared  juft, 
liberal,  and  humane.  When  a  warrant  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  figned,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  with  feeming  concern,  “  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  !”  The 
fenate,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  giving  him  their  ap- 
plaufe  for  the  regularity  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftration  3 
he  replied  with  fmgular  modefty,  “  That  they  ftiould 
defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deferved  them.”  His  con- 
defeenfion  and  affability  were  not  lefs  than  his  other 
virtues  3  fo  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that  the 
clemency  of  this  prince  would  compenfate  for  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  his  predeceffors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded 
from  any  {hare  in  government,  attempted,  by  every 
poftible  method,  to  maintain  her  declining  power. 
Perceiving  that  her  fon  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,  named  Afle,  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 
concubine,  (lie  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
paflion.  However,  in  fo  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  find  other  confi¬ 
dants 
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Rowe,  dants  ready  to  aflift  him  in  his  wifhes.  .  The  gratifi- 
*  v  1  cation  of  his  paflion,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  only 

3°°  ferved  to  increafe  his  hatred  for  the  emprefs.  Nor  was 

vokeThis  it  long  before  he  gave  evident  marks  of  his  difobe- 

mother.  dience,  by  difplacing  Pallas  her  chief  favourite.  It 

was  upon  this  occafion  that  Hie  fird  perceived  the  to¬ 
tal  declenfion  of  her  authority  ;  which  threw  her  into 
the  mod  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  the  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  £1x11  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father’s  empire,  which  was  now  poffeffed 
by  an  ufurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
there  expofe  his  bafenefs  and  her  own,  invoking  all 
the  furies  to  her  afliftance.  Thefe  menaces  ferved  to 
alarm  the  fufpicions  of  Nero  ;  who,  though  apparently 
guided  by  his  governors,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
Poifo^1  t0  *lIs  natura^  depravity.  He,  therefore,,  determined 
his  brother.  uPon  the  death  °f  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  poifoned  at  a  public  banquet.  Agrippina,. how¬ 
ever,  dill  retained  her  natural  ferocity :  die  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
centurions ;  (he  heaped  up  treafures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice  ;  all  her  actions  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  raife  a  fa&ion,  and  make  herfelf  formidable  to 
the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero  commanded  her  Ger¬ 
man  guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her  to 
lodge  out  of  the  palace.  He  alfo  forbade  particular  per- 
fons  to  vifit  her,  and  went  himfelf  but  rarely  and  cere- 
monioufly  to  pay  her  his  refpe&s.  She  now,  therefore, 
began  to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor’s  favour,  die  had 
lod  the  adiduity  of  her  friends.  She  was  even  accufed 
by  Silana  of  confpiring  againd  her  fon,  and  of  defigning 
to  marry  Plautius,  a  perfon  defcended  from  Augudus, 
and  making  him  emperor.  A  diort  time  after,  Pallas, 
her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus,  were  arraigned 
for  a  fimilar  offence,  and  intending  to  fet  up  Cornelius 
Sylla.  Thefe  informations  being  proved  void  of  any 
foundation,  the  informers  were  banidied  ;  a  punidiment 
which  was  confidered  as  very  inadequate  to  the  great- 
302  nefs  of  the  offence. 

Shameful  .  As  Nero  increafed  in  years,  his  crimes  feemed  to 
of  theen^  ^ncrea^*e  in  e(lua^  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
per®r!em~  pleafure  in  running  about  the  city  by  night,  difguifed 
like  a  dave.  In  this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended  by  the  lewd  miniders  of  his  plea- 
fures,  attempting  the  lives  of  fuch  as  oppofed  him,  and 
frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of  the 
emperor’s  example,  numbers  of  prodigate  young  men 
infeded  the  ftreets  likewife ;  fo  that  every  night  the 
city  was  filled  with  tumult  and  diforder.  However, 
the  people  bore  all  thefe  levities,  which  they  afcribed 
to  the  emperor’s  youth,  with  patience,  having  occafion 
every  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  having  alfo 
been  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  many  of  their  taxes. 
The  provinces  alfo  were  no  way  affedled  by  thefe  riots  ; 
for  except  didurbances  on  the  fide  of  the  Parthians, 
which  were  foon  fuppreffed,  they  enjoyed  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity. 

But  thofe  fenfualities,  which,  for  the  fird  four  years 
of  his  reign,  produced  but  few  diforders,  in  the  fifth 
became  alarming.  He  fird  began  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  decency,  by  publicly  abandoning  OCtavia, 
his  prefent  wife,  and  then  by  taking  Poppea,  the  wife 
of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  celebrated  for 
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her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  This  was  another  grating  ( 
circumdance  to  Agrippina,  who  vainly  ufed  all  her  in¬ 
hered;  to  difgrace  Poppea,  and  reindate  herfelf  in  her 
fon’s  lod  favour.  Hidorians  affert,  that  fhe  even  offer¬ 
ed  to  fatisfy  his  paflion  herfelf  by  an  incefluous  com¬ 
pliance  ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interpofed,  the  fon 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother’s  crime.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  feem  probable,  lince  we  find  Poppea  vic¬ 
torious,  foon  after,  in  the  contention  of  intereds  ;  and 
at  lad  impelling  Nero  to  parricide,  to  fatisfy  her  re¬ 
venge.  She  began  her  arts  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
his  prefent  wife,  and  marry  herfelf :  the  reproached  him 
as  a  pupil,  wbo  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
liberty  to  direCt  himfelf.  She  infinuated  the  dangerous 
defigns  of  Agrippina  5  and,  by  degrees,  accuflomed 
his  mind  to  reflect  on  parricide  without  horror.  His 
cruelties  againd  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir- 
cumflances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in¬ 
jury.  He  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  teafe  her  with 
litigious  fuits ;  and  employed  fiome  of  the  meanefl  of 
the  people  to  fing  fatirical  fongs  againd  her,  under  her 
windows :  but,  at  lad,  finding  thefe  ineffectual  in 
breaking  her  fpirit,  he  refcrlvtd  on  putting  her  to  death. 
Ills  fird  attempt  was  by  poifon  ;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  ineffectual,  as  fhe  had  fortified  her 
conflitution  againd  it  by  antidotes.  This  failing,  a  fhip 
was  contrived  in  fo  artificial  a  manner  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water  ;  on  board  of  which  die  was  invited  to  fail 
to  the  coads  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  ivas  as 
ineffectual  as  the  former :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  fecret,  didurbed  each  other’s  operations  *7 
fo  that  the  fliip  not  finking  as  readily  as  was  expeCted, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  fwimming,  till  fhe 
was  taken  up  by  fome  trading*  veflels  pafling  that  way. 
Nero  finding  all  his  machinations  were  difcovered,  re- 
folved  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.  He  therefore  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread,  that  die  had  confpired  againd  him, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  affaflinate 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover¬ 
nors  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  ad, 
and  their  afliflance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  filence  ;  while 
Burrhus,  with  more  refolution,  refufed  to  be  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  fo  great  a  crime;  alleging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  descendants  of  Caefar,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  family.  In  this  embarraffment, 
Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  fhip  above-mentioned, 
offered  his  fervices ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
greateff  joy,  crying  out,  “  That  then  was  the  fird  mo¬ 
ment  he  ever  found  himfelf  an  emperor.”  This  freed- 
man,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  foldiers, 
furrounded  the  houfe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced 
open  the  doors.  The  executioners  having  difpatched 
her  with  feveral  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  and  j 
went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.  Some , 
hidorians  fay,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  the 
body ;  that  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with  pleafure, 
and  ended  his  horrid  furvey,  by  coolly  obferving,  that 
he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  fo  handfome. — 
C  However' 
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However  tin's  be,  he  vindicated  his  con  duff  next  day  to  upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples. 


Rome. 

'—v—*  the  fenate  j  who  not  only  cxcufed,  but  applauded  his 
304  impiety. 

Folly  and  AH  the  botjncJs  0f  virtue  being  thus  broken  down, 


meannefi  of 
Kero. 


Nero  now  gave  a  loofe  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not 
only  fordid  but  inhuman.  There  feemed  an  odd  con¬ 
trail  in  his  difpofition  ^  for  while  he  pra&ifed  cruelties 
which  were  fufficient  to  make  the  mind  Ihudder  with 
horror,  he  was  fond  of  thofe  amuling  arts  that  foften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addidted,  even 
from  childhood,  to  mulic,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  But  chariot-driving  was  his  favourite  purfuit. 
He  never  miffed  the  circus,  when  chariot-races  wrere  to 
be  exhibited  there  \  appearing  at  firft  privately,  and 
foon  after  publicly  )  till  at  laft,  his  pafTion  increafing  by 
indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
fpedfator,  but  refolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  reftrain  this  perverted  ambition  j  but  finding 
him  refolute,  they  inclofed  a  fpace  of  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  firfl  exhibited  only  to 
fome  chofen  fpedlators,  but  fhortly  after  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praifes  of  his  flattering  fubjedls  only 
flimulated  him  ffill  more  to  thefe  unbecoming  purfuits  \ 
fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  alfume  a  new  character,  and 
to  appear  as  a  finger  upon  the  ffage. 

His  pafiion  for  mufic,  as  was  obferved,  w7as  no  lefs 
natural  to  him  than  the  former  5  but  as  it  wras  lefs  manly, 
fo  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of  fome 
of  the  mofl  celebrated  men,  who  pradlifed  it  with  the 
fame  fondnefs.  He  had  been  inflrudled  in  the  principles 
of  this  art  from  his  childhood  \  and  upon  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himfelf  under  the  mofl 
celebrated  mailers.  He  patiently  fubmitted  to  their 
inflrudfions,  and  ufed  all  thofe  methods  which  fingers 
pradlife,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or  improve  its  volu¬ 
bility.  Yet,  notwithflanding  all  his  affiduity,  his  voice 
was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both  feeble  and  un- 
pleafant.  However,  he  w*as  refolved  to  produce  it  to 
the  public,  fucb  as  it  w7as  \  for  flattery,  he  knew,  would 
fupply  every  deficiency.  His  firfl  public  appearance 
was  at  games  of  his  own  inflitution,  called  juveniles  ; 
where  he  advanced  upon  the  flage,  tuning  his  inftru- 
raent  to  his  voice  wfith  great  appearance  of  fkill.  A 
group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended  behind  him  \ 
while  his  old  governor  Burrhus  flood  by  his  hopeful 
pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance,  and  praifes 
on  his  lips. 

He  was  defirous  alfo  of  becoming  a  poet  :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pain  of  fludy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  \  he  was  defirous  of  be¬ 
ing  a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpofe,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  feveral  perfons,  who  were  confidered  as  great  wits 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  fuch  to  the 
public.  Thefe  attended  him  with  verfes  which  they 
had  compofed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex¬ 
temp  or  an  eoufly  *,  and  the  whole  of  their  compofitions 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  dire£lion,  was  called  a 
poem .  Nor  was  lie  without  his  philofophers  alfo  ;  he 
took  a  pleafure  in  hearing  their  debates  after  fupper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his.  amufement. 

Fuiniflied  with  fuch  talents  as  thefe  for  giving 
pleafure,  he  was  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  give  the  mod  public  difplay  of  his  abilities 
wherever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  firfl  exhibition, 
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The  crowds  there 
were  fo  great,  and  the  curiofity  of  the  people  fo  ear-  v“ 
neft  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  finging.  His 
defire  of  gaining  the  fuperiority  over  the  other  a£tors 
was  truly  ridiculous  :  he  made  intercfl  with  his  judges, 
reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  fa£fions  to  iup- 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  thofe  who  got  their  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  the  flage.  While  he  continued  to  perform, 
no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever.  Some  were  fo  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  feveral  women  were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral 
parts  to  obferve  the  looks  and  gefiures  of  the  fpedlators, 
either  to  direft  them  where  to  point  their  applaufe,  or 
reftrain  their  difpleafure.  An  ‘old  fenator,  named  Vef- 
pafian ,  afterwards  emperor,  happening  to  fall  afleep  up¬ 
on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  very  narrowly  efcaped  with 
his  life. 

After  being  fatigued  with  the  praifes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  Nero  refolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new7  theatrical  honours.  The  occafion  wTas 
this.  The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  fend  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games  *,  and  deputies  wTere  ac¬ 
cordingly  difpatched  w7ith  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
bafly.  As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  mofl  fumptuous  manner,  and  converfed  with  them 
with  the  utmoft  familiarity,  they  intreated  to  hear  him 
fing.  Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  teftified 
all  the  marks  of  eeftafy  and  rapture.  Applaufes  fo 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleafing  to  Nero  :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  That  the  Greeks  alone  w7ere 
W'orthy  to  hear  him  }  and  accordingly  prepared  without 
delay  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  the  whole  year 
enfuing.  In  this  journey,  his  retinue  refembled  an  ar¬ 
my  in  number  ;  but  it  was  only  compofed  of  fingers, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre. 
He  palled  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  refolved  to  Ihow  the  people 
fomething  extraordinary  *,  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha¬ 
riot  with  10  horfes }  but  being  unable  to  fuftain  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  feat.  The 
fpe&ators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  applaufe,  and 
he  w7as  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games.  The  Greeks  were  not  fparing  of  their  crowns  j 
he  obtained  1800  of  them.  An  unfortunate  finger 
happened  to  oppofe  him  on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  a  better 
finger  than  a  politician  \  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.  Upon  his  return  fioxn  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  the  w  alls  of  the 
city,  as  wras  cuftomary  with  thofe  who  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  all  the  fplendor  of  his  re¬ 
turn  wras  referved  for  his  entry  into  Rome.  There  he 
appeared  feated  in  the  chariot  of  Auguftus,  drefted  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wfild  olive,  which 
wras  the  Olympic  garland.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py¬ 
thian  crown,  and  had  1100  more  carried  before  him. — 
Befide  him  fat  one  Diodorus,  a  mufician  }  and  behind 
him  followed  a  band  of  fingers,  as  numerous  as  a -le¬ 
gion. 
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gion,  who  fung  in  honour  of  his  vi<51ones«  The  fenate, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page¬ 
ant,  filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  whole 
city  was  illuminated,  every  flreet  fmoked  with  incenfe  5 
wherever  he  palled,  vivftims  were  flain  5  the  pavement 
was  fire  wed  with  faffron,  while  garlands  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  paflies,  (for  fo  we  are  told),  were 
fhowered  down  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  pafled 
along.  So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  defire  of 
acquiring  new }  he  at  laft  began  to  take  leffons  in 
wreitling  5  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  ftrength,  as 
he  had  rivalled  Apollo  in  activity.  He  alfo  caufed  a 
lion  of  pafteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  againft 
which  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and  flruck 
it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava¬ 
gancies,  a  complete  lift  of  which  would  exceed  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  prefent  article.  He  was  often  heard  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  When 
one  happened  to  fay  in  his  prefence,  That  the  world 
might  be  burned  when  he  was  dead ;  “  Nay,”  replied 
Nero,  “  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive.”  In  fa 61,  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  confumed  by  fire 
fhortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  nth  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  fhops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it )  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  diflant 
ftreets,  before  any  meafures  to  flop  it  could  be  tried. 
Befides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  ftately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandife,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  firft  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  fuch  terrible 
violence  and  impetuofity,  as  to  fruftrate  all  relief.  The 
fhrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  fome  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at' 
tempting  to  alfift  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
fuch  as  ft  rove  only  to  provide  for  themfelves,  occafioned 
a  mutual  interruption  and  univerfal  confufion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  purfued 
them  from  behind,  found  themfelves  fuddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  fide.  If  they  efcaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re¬ 
mote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames. 
At  laft,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fan&uary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their 
whole  fubftance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fnatch  from  the  flames,  fuffered  themfelves  to  perifli  in 
them,  though  they  might  eafily  have  found  means  toefcape. 
No  man  dared  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  there  be¬ 
ing  many  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  prevent  with 
repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature  ;  nay,  fome 
were,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  feen  to  throw  lighted  fire¬ 
brands  into  the  houfes,  loudly  declaring  that  they  were 
authorifed  fo  to  do  j  but  whether  this  was  only  a  device 
to  plunder  the  more  freely,  or  in  reality  they  had  fuch 
orders,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  wrere  ad¬ 
vancing  to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofltion,  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 


with  all  the  houfes  adjoining  tp  it.  However,  Nero,  a£*  Rome, 
fe&ing  compaflion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond  V~“v — ^ 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  erected  there  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewife  caufed  ta¬ 
bernacles  to  be  reared  in  hafte  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  5  from  Oftia,  too,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  forts  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  neceffaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  confi- 
derably  leffened.  But  thefe  bounties,  however  generous 
and  popular,  were  beftowed  in  vain,  becaufe  a  report 
was  fpread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  conflagration,  he  mounted  his  domeftic  ftage,  and 
fung  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy,  comparing  the  prefent 
defolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury  of  the  flames  was 
flopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Efquiline,  by  levelling 
with  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings  ;  fo 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  fcarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  frefh  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  fpacious  \  whence  fewer  perfons  were  deftroy- 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over¬ 
thrown.  As  this  fecond  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer¬ 
tain  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  afcribed  to  Nero  j  and  it  was  conje&ured, 
that,  by  deftroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four 
remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  allies,  and,  in  the  fe- 
ven  others,  there  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houfes, 
miferably  Chattered,  and  half  confumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  flately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  confumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  de¬ 
dicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  \  the  temple 
and  great  altar  confecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules  ; 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator  5  the 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefta,  and  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  fame 
fate  were  involved  the  ineftimable  treafures  acquired  by 
fo  many  victories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  beft 
painters  and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  the  celebrated 
authors,  till  then  preferved  perfedlly  entire.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fire  began  the  fame  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
gr?Tnd-  ,  .  .  .  306 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolilhed  city,  Nero  found- Nero’s  gol- 
ed  a  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden  houfe ;  though d<5n  palace, 
it  was  not  fo  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
profufion  of  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  other  inefti¬ 
mable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpa¬ 
cious  fields,  large  wildernefles,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves,  Sec,  The 
entrance  of  this  ftately  edifice  was  wiJe  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  coloflus,  representing  Nero,  120  feet  high  :  the 
galleries,  which  confided  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars, 
were  each  a  full  mile  in  length  ;  the  lakes  were  encom- 
pafled  with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  ci¬ 
ties  •,  and  the  woods  flocked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beads.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  tiled  with  gold  :  the  walls 
were  covered  with  the  fame  metal,  and  richly  adorned 
with  precious  ftones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  valued  above  gold  :  the  timber-work  and  ceil- 
C  c  2  ings 
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mgs  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  geld  and  ivory  :  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms  refembled  the  fir¬ 
mament  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inceffant- 
ly  about  night  and  day,  and  fhowering  all  forts  of 
fweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  ftruXure  was  fi- 
nifhed,  Nero  approved  of  it  only  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man .  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
feems,  did  not  finifh  it  3  for  the  firft  order  Otho  figned 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  fefter- 
ces  to  be  employed  in  perfecting  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  begun. 

The  proje&ors  of  the  plan  were  Severus  and  Celer, 
twTo  bold  and  enterprifing  men,  who  foon  after  put  the 
emperor  upon  a  [till  more  expenfive  and  arduous  enter- 
taking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
rocks  and  fteep  mountains,  from  the  lake  A  vernus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  160  miles  in  length,  and  of 
fuch  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
eafily  pafs  abreaft.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  fea  3  for  this  very  year, 
a  great  number  of  veffels  laden  wdth  corn  were  fltip- 
wrecked  at  Mifenum,  the  pilots  choofing  rather  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  in  a  violent  dorm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expeXed  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  from  all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy  3  and 
fuch  as  were  conviXed,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  wTorks.  Nero,  wTho  under¬ 
took  nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what 
was  deemed  impoflible,  expended  incredible  fums  in  this 
rafli  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus  3 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obftacles  of 
nature,  he  wTas  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enter- 
prife. 

The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Nero’s  own  palace,  he  affigned  for  houfes, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  bunting  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random,  and  without  order  ;  but 
the  ftreets  wTere  laid  out  regularly,  fpacious  and  ftiaight; 
the  edifices  reftrained  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Auguftus  3  the  courts 
were  widened  ;  and  to  all  the  great  houfes  which  Rood 
by  themfelves,  and  wTere  called  ijles ,  large  porticoes 
were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raife  at  his  owrn 
cxpence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  fquares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbifh.  He  likewife  promi- 
fed  rewards  according  to  every  man’s  rank  and  fub- 
dlance  3  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
promife,  on  condition  that  againft  that  day  their  feveral 
houfes  and  palaces  w*ere  finilhed.  He  moreover  made 
the  following  wife  regulations  to  obviate  fuch  a  dreadful 
calamity  for  the  future  3  to  wTit,  That  the  new  buildings 
fhould  be  railed  to  a  certain  height  without  timber  ; 
that  they  fhould  be  arched  with  ftone  from  the  quarries 
of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  wTere  proof  againft  fire  3 
that  over  the  common  fprings,  which  w7ere  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  ufes,  overfeers  fhould  be 
placed  to  prevent  that  abufe  3  that  every  citizen  fhould 
have  ready  in  his  houfe  fome  machine  proper  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fire  3  that  no  wall  fhould  be  common  to  twro 
houfes^,  but  every  houfe  be  inelofed  within  its  own  pecu 


liar  walls,  &c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  fhort  time  rofe  out  Rome. 
of  its  afhes  with  new  luftre,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  However,  fome  believed,  that  the  ancient  form 
was  more  conducive  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  fun  be¬ 
ing  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now 
there  was  no  fhelter  againft  the  fcorching  heat.  We 
are  told,  that  Nero  defigned  to  extend  the  walls  to  Of- 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  fea  into  the 
city. 

The  emperor  ufed  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Chriftians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dreadful  than  the  perfecution  raifed  againft  them 
upon  this  falfe  accufation,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  article  Ecclejiajlical  HlSTORT.  Hitherto, xhc  confpu 
however,  the  citizens  of  Rome  feemed  comparatively  ex- racy  of  File, 
empted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  Gran¬ 
gers  and  his  neareft  connexions  3  but  a  confpiracy 
formed  againft  him  by  Pifo,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
integrity,  which  was  prematurely  difeovered,  opened  a 
new  train  of  fufpicions  that  deftroyed  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  Rome.  This  confpiracy,  in  which  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned,  was 
firft  difeovered  by  the  indifereet  zeal  of  a  woman  named 
Epicharis ,  who,  by  fome  means  now  unknown,  had  been 
let  into  the  plot,  which  (he  revealed  to  Volufius,  a  tri¬ 
bune,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 

Volufius,  inftead  of  coming  into  her  defign,  went  and 
difeovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  put  Epicharis  in  prifon.  Soon  after,  a  freedman 
belonging  to  Scsenius,  one  of  the  accomplices,  made  a 
farther  difeovery.  The  confpirators  were  examined 
apart  3  and  as  their  teftimonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture.  Natalis  was  the  firft  who  made  a  con- 
feflion  of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.  Scse- 
nius  gave  a  lift  of  the  confpirators  ftill  more  'ample. 

Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongft  the  number  3  and  he,  like 
the  reft,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf,  ftill  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attilia,  his  own 
mother.  Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  her  fortitude  was 
proof  againft  all  the  tyrant’s  cruelty  5  neither  fcourging 
nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  ufed  by  the 
executioners,  could  extort  the  fmalleft  confeflion.  She 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prifon,  with  orders  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  fhe  found  an  opportunity  of  ftrangiing  herfelf 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  againft  the  back 
of  her  chair.  On  the  difeoveries  already  made,  Pifo, 

Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  Subrius  Flavius,  Sulpicius 
Afper,  Veftinus  the  conful,  and  numberlefs  others,  were 
all  executed  without  mercy.  But  the  two  moft  re¬ 
markable  perfonages  who  fell  on  this  occafion  were  Se¬ 
neca  the  philofopher,  and  Lucan  tile  poet,  who  was 
his  nephew7.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se¬ 
neca  was  really  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  or  not.— 

This  great  man  had  for  fome  time  perceived  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduX  of  his  pupil  3  and,  finding  himfelf  in¬ 
capable  of  controuling  his  favage  difpofition,  had  re¬ 
tired  from  court  into  folitude  and  privacy.  However, 
his  retreat  did  not  now  proteX  him  3  for  Nero,  either 
having  real  teftimony  againft  him,  or  elfe  hating  him 
for  his  virtues,  fent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
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fufpe&ed  as  an  accomplice,  and  Toon  after  fent  him  an 
order  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  with  which  he  com¬ 
plied. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  (laugh¬ 
ter,  and  frightful  inftances  of  treachery.  No  mailer 
was  fecure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  flares,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  bafer  attempts  of  their  children.  Not 
only  throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
bodies  of  foldiers  were  feen  in  purfuit  ot  the  fufpe&ed 
and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  fentence  from  the  tyrant’s  own  lips.  He  al¬ 
ways  prelided  at  the  torture  in  perfon,  attended  by  Ti- 
gellinus,  captain  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  the  moll 
abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his  principal 
minifler  and  favourite. 

.  Nor  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  lituation 
than  the  capital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
feemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  inflances 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Britons  revolted,  under  the  conduCt  of  their  queen 
Boadicea*;  but  were  at  lafl  fo  completely  defeated,  that 
ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  among 
them,  they  loll  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all  delire  of 
freedom. 

A  war  alfo  was  carried  on  againft  the  Parthians  for 
the  greatefl  part  of  this  reign,  conduced  by  Corbulo  5 
who,  after  many  fuccelTes,  had  difpoffeffed  Tiridates, 
and  fettled  Tigranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri¬ 
dates,  however,  was  foon  after  reflored  by  an  invaflon 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country  ;  but  being  once 
more  oppofed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  Tiridates  fhould  continue 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  fliould  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor’s  flatue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  Ihortly  af¬ 
ter  performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
delired  to  have  repeated  to  his  perfon  *,  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promifes  he  invited  Tiridates  to  Rome, 
granting  him  the  moll  magnificent  fupplies  for  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  fumptuous 
preparations.  He  received  him  feated  on  a  throne,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  fenate  Handing  round  him,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  fplendour. — 
Tiridates  afeended  the  throne  with  great  reverence;  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
mofl  abjeCl  terms  acknowledged  himfelf  his  Have.  Nero 
raifed  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  arrogance,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  his  fubmiflion  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  w’hich  his  anceflors  could  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and,  after  the  mofl  coflly  ceremonies  and  entertainments, 
he  was  fent  back  to  Armenia,  with  incredible  fums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  return. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  emperor’s  reign,  the  Jews 
alfo  revolted,  having  been  feverely  oppreffed  by  the 
Roman  ^governor.  It  is  faid  that  Florus,  in  particular, 
was  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  by  public 
proclamation  he  gave  permiflion  to  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try,  provided  he  received  half  the  fpoil.  Thefe  oppref- 
fions  drew  fuch  a  train  of  calamities  after  them,  that 
the  fufferings  of^  all  other  nations  were  flight  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  endured,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time. 
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Nero  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated  Rome, 
fe  verity.  “ v~ ^ 

The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  fo  many  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Parthians,  could  not  efcape  his  fury.  Nor 
did  the  emprefs  Popptea  herfelf  efcape  ;  whom,  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  he  kicked  when  fhe  was  pregnant,  by  which 
Ihe  mifearried  and  died.  At  lafl  the  Romans  began  to 
grow  weary  of  fuch  a  monfler,  and  there  appeared  a  ge¬ 
neral  revolution  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  firft  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex,  Revolt  of 
who  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  proteft-  Vindex  in 
ed  againft  the  tyrannical  government  of  Nero.  He  ap-  Gaul* 
peared  to  have  no  other  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that 
of  freeing  the  world  from  an  oppreffor;  for  when  it 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  fet  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  fefterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an- 
fvver,  “  Whoever  brings  me  Nero’s  head,  (hall,  if  he 
pleafes,  have  mine.”  But  Hill  more  to  fhow  that  he 
was  not  aCluated  by  motives  of  private  ambition,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go¬ 
vernor  of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  bis  wifdom 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  lie  for  fome  years 
had  feemed  willing  to  court  obfeurity,  giving  himfelf  up 
to  an  inaCtive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of  fig- 
nalizing  his  valour.  He  now’  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  wrant  of 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join  with  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  to  deliberate  writh  his  friends 
on  the  part  he  fhould  take. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardlefs  of  the  danger,  privately  flattering  himfelf  that 
the  fuppreflion  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  frefh  confiscations.  But  the  aCtual  revolt  of 
Galba,  the  news  of  which  arrived  foon  after,  affeCted 
him  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  reputation  of  that  and  of 
general  was  fuch,  that  from  the  moment  he  declared  Galba. 
againft  him,  Nero  confidered  himfelf  as  undone.  He 
received  the  account  as  he  was  at  fupper ;  and  inftant- 
ly,  ftruck  with  terror,  overturned  the  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  tw*o  cryftal  vafes  of  immenfe  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  from  which  when  he  recovered, 
he  tore  his  clothes,  and  ftruck  his  head,  crying  out, 

M  that  he  was  utterly  undone.”  He  then  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  (laughters  more  extenfive  than  he  yet  had  com¬ 
mitted.  He  refolved  to  maffacre  all  the  governors  oi 
provinces,  to  deftroy  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  puniftiment  for  the  treachery  of 
their  countrymen.  In  (hort,  in  the  wfildnefs  of  his  rage, 
he  thought  of  poifoning  the  whole  fenate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and  turning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  Thefe  deligns  being 
impracticable,  he  refolved  at  lafl  to  face  the  danger  in 
perfon.  But  his  very  preparations  ferved  to  mark  the 
infatuation  of  his  mind.  His  principal  care  was,  to 
provide  waggons  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  his  mu- 
(ical  inftruments ;  and  to  drefs  out  his  concubines  like 
Amazons,  wfith  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  enemy. 

He  alfo  made  a  refolution,  that  if  he  came  off  with  fafe- 
ty  and  empire,  he  would  appear  again  upon  the  theatre 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  himfelf  as  a  panto¬ 
mime. 

While  Nero  was  thus  friyoloufly  employed,  the  revolt 
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^-omg  ,  became  general.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
hut  alfo  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Lulitania, 
declared  againfl  him.  Virginius  Rufus  alone,  who  com¬ 
manded  an  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a  while  con¬ 
tinued  in  fufpenfe  \  during  which  his  forces,  w  ithout  his 
permiflion,  falling  upon  the  Gauls,  routed  them  with 
great  daughter,  and  Vindex  flew  himfelf.  But  this  ill 
fuccefs  no  way  advanced  the  interefts  of  Nero  *,  he  was 
fo  detefted  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he  could  And  none 
314  of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  however  they  might  dif- 
Mife rable  agree  with  each  other.  He  therefore  called  for  Lo- 
fituation  of  cufta  to  furnifh  him  with  poifon  j  and,  thus  prepared 
^ero.  for  the  word,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  gardens,  with 
a  refolution  of  flying  into  Egypt.  He  accordingly  dif- 
patched  the  freedmen,  in  whom  he  had  the  moft  confi¬ 
dence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Oflia  \  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  founded,  in  perfon,  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of 
the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to  fhare  his  for¬ 
tunes.  But  they  all  excufed  themfelves,  under  divers 
pretexts.  One  of  them  had  the  boldnefs  to  anfwer  him 
by  part  of  a  line  from  Virgil ;  Vfque  adeone  miferum  ejl 
?iiori  ?  66  Is  death  then  fucli  a  misfortune  ?”  Thus  defti- 
tute  of  every  refource,  all  the  expedients  that  cowar¬ 
dice,  revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place  in 
his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  refolved  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  among  the  Parthians  *,  at  another,  to  deliver  him¬ 
felf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  infurgents :  one  while,  he 
determined  to  mount  the  roftrum,  to  afk  pardon  for 
what  was  paft,  and  to  conclude  with  promifes  of  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  future.  With  thefe  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed  ;  but  waking  about  midnight,  he  wTas 
furprifed  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him.  The  prceto- 
rian  foldiers,  in  fa<R,  having  been  corrupted  by  their 
commander,  had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.  Nero  immediately  fent  for  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  prefent  exigence  *,  but  his  friends 
alfo  forfook  him.  He  went  in  perfon  from  houfe  to 
houfe  j  but  all  the  doors  were  fliut  againfl:  him,  and 
none  xvere  found  to  anfwer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
purfuing  this  inquiry,  his  very  domeflics  followed  the 
general  defe&ion  \  and  having  plundered  his  apartment, 
efcaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  defpe- 
ration,  he  defired  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  difpatch  him  :  but  even  in  this  requeft 
there  was  none  found  to  obey.  “  Alas !  (cried  he) 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ?”  And  then  running 
defperately  forth,  he  feemed  refolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  But  juft  then  his  courage  beginning  to 
fail  him,  he  made  a  fudden  flop,  as  if  willing  to  recoi¬ 
led!  his  reafon  *,  and  afked  for  fome  fecret  place,  where 
he  might  re-affume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.  In  this  diftrefs,  Phaon,  one  of 
his  freedmen,  offered  him  his  country-houfe,  at  about 
four  miles  diftant,  where  he  might  for  fome  time  re¬ 
main  concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer  \  and,  half- 
dreffed  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horfeback, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domeftics,  of  whom  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  quite  fhort, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  copfufed  noifes  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  foldiers,  imprecating  a  thoufand  evils  upon 
hr-  head.  A  paflenger,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  cried, 
“  There  go  men  in  purfuit  of  Nero.”  Another  afked 
him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  l  His 
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horfe  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  the  Rome, 
road,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief  \  and  a  foldier  that '  * 

was  near,  addrefled  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted^his  horfe,  and  forfuking  the  highway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon’s  houfe, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  beft  of  his  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  houfe,  while  he  was  waiting  till  there  fhould  be 
a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  fome  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  $  faying, 

“  To  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced.”  When  the  hole 
was  made  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
all-fours,  and  took  a  fhort  repofe  upon  a  wretched  pal¬ 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Being 
prefled  by  hunger,  he  demanded  fomewhat  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refufed  ^ 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.  During  this  interval,  the 
fenate  finding  the  praetorian  guards  had  taken  part  with 
Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  more  rnajorum  ;  that  is,  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws.”  Thefe  dreadful  tidings  were  quick¬ 
ly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon’s  Oaves  from  the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  When  he  was  told  of  the  refolution  of 
the  fenate  againfl  him,  he  afked  the  meffenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punifhed  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws  ?”  To  this  he  was  anfwered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  be  ftripped  naked,  his  bead  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  pofture  he  was  to  be 
fcourged  to  death.  Nero  was  fo  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  feized  two  poniards  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
(heaths,  faying,  that  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  However,  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  5  for  the 
foldiers  xvho  had  been  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  were  juft: 
then  approaching  the  houfe  :  wherefore  hearing  the 
found  of  the  horfes  feet,  he  fet  a  dagger  to  his  throat, 
with  which,  by  the  afliftance  of  Epaphroditus,  his 
freedman  and  fecretary,  he  gave  himfelf  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  one  of  the  cen-  His  "death, 
turions  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  flop  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 

But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  ftern  countenance, 
faid,  “  It  is  now  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity  ?” — 

Upon  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  flar¬ 
ing,  he  expired,  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
14th  of  his  reign.  g 

Galba  was  72  years  old  when  he  was  declared  cm-Uneafinefa 
peror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.  How- of  Galba  in 
ever,  he  foon  found  that  his  being  railed  to  the  throne^  begin- 
was  but  an  inlet  to  new  difquietudes.  His  firft  embar-ni?§  °^is 
raflment  arofe  from  a  diforder  in  his  own  army*,  forreigT1' 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horfe  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty.  He  alfo  narrowly  efcaped  aflaflinarion  from  fome 
(laves,  who  were  prefented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero’s 
freedmen  with  that  intent.  The  death  of  Vindex  alfo* 
ferved  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  difquietudes  ;  fo  that, 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  lifer  But  hear¬ 
ing  from  Rome  that  Nero  was  dead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  aflumed  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  command.  In  his  journey  towards  Rome. 
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lie  was  met  by  Rufus  Virginius,  who,  finding  the  fe- 
nate  had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.  This  general  had  more  than  once  re- 
fufed  the  empire  himfelf,  which  was  offered  him  by  his 
foldiers  ;  alleging,  that  the  fenate  alone  had  the  dif- 
pofal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
honour. 

Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means 
of  his  army,  was  at  the  fame  time  willing  to  lupprefs 
their  power  to  commit  any  future  difturbance.  His  fir  ft 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  thofe  ri¬ 
gorous  ftrokes  of  juftice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  cruelty  than  any  thing  elfe.  A  body  of  ma¬ 
riners,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlifted 
among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predeceffor  had  done  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci* 
ent .  difcipline,  deferred  their  requeft  to  another  time. 
But  they,  confidering  this  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
folute  denial,  infifted  in  a  very  difrefpe&ful  manner;  and 
fome  of  them  even  had  recourfe  to  arms:  whereupon  Gal¬ 
ba  ordered  a  body  of  horfe  attending  him  to  ride  in  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them ;  but  not  content 
with  this  punifhment,  he  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.  Their  infolence  demanded  corre&ion  ;  but 
fuch  extenfive  puniffiments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  ftep  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers,  was  his 
difcharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  efta- 
bliftied  by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per- 
Tons.  Thofe  he  fent  home  to  their  own  country  unre¬ 
warded,  pretending  they  were  difaffecfted  to  his  perfon. 
He  feemed  to  have  two  other  objefts  alfo  in  viewr ; 
namely,  to  punilh  thofe  vices  which  had  come  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  in  the  laft  reign,  with  the  ftri&eft  feveri- 
ty  >  and  to  replenifh  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predeceffors. 
But  fhefe  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  feverity  and  avarice ;  for  the  ftate  was  too  much  cor¬ 
rupted  to  admit  of  fuch  an  immediate  tranfition  from 
vice  to  virtue.  The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  floth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em¬ 
perors,  and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  feek 
for  new  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  retrench  their  fu- 
perfluities.  They  began,  therefore,  to  fatirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  faid  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expenfive  foup 
ferved  up  to  his  table  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  frefented  to 
his  fteward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans  ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having  greatly  de^ 
lighted  him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
and  gave  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri¬ 
vate  and  not  public  money.  By  fuch  ill-judged  fruga¬ 
lities,  at  fuch  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lofe  his  populari>- 
ty  ;  and  he,  who  before  his  acceflion  was  efteemed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor,  was  confidered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt..  But  there  are  fome  circumftances  al¬ 
leged  againft  him,  lefs  equivocal  than  thofe  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  people  were  prefented  with  a  moft  grateful  fpeftacle, 
which  was  that  of  Bocufta,  Elius,  Policletus,  Petro¬ 
ls  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody  minifters  of  Nero’s 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters  through  the  city,  and  public¬ 
ly  executed.  But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  a£live 
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than  all  the  reft,  was  not  there.  The  crafty  villain  had 
taken  care  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  largenefs  of  his 
bribes  :  and  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
againft  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotus 
the  eunuch,  alfo,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  of  poi- 
foning  Claudius,  efcaped,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  wealth.  Thus,  by  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  his  conduct,  he  became  defpicable  to  his  fub- 
jefts.  At  one  time  (hewing  himfelf  fevere  and  frugal, 
at  another  remifs  and  prodigal ;  condemning  fome  il- 
luftrious  perfons  without  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty :  in  (hort,  nothing  w'as  done  but 
by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites;  all  offices  were  ve¬ 
nal,  and  all  punifhments  redeemable  by  money. 

Affairs  were  in  this  unfettled  pofture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worfe  condition.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choofmg  an  emperor  in¬ 
duced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  vvifti  for  a  fimi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  feditions  w'ere 
kindled,  and  feveral  fadlions  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  There 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies  ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi¬ 
nius  emperor,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant ;  the  other 
commanded  by  Vitellius,  who  long  had  an  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himfelf.  The  former  of  thefe 
armies  defpifing  their  prefent  general,  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  fufpe&ed  by  the  emperor  for  having 
been  the  laft  to  acknowledge  his  title,  refolved  now  to 
be  foremoft  in  denying  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  fummoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide¬ 
lity,  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  thofe  of  the  fenate.  This  refufal  they  backed  by 
a  meffage  of  the  pnetorian  bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  refolved  not  to  acquiefce  in  the  ele&ion  of  an  em¬ 
peror  created  in  Spain,  and  defiring  that  the  fenate 
ffiould  proceed  to  a  new'  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  ivas  fen- 
fible,  that,  befides  his  age,  he  w7as  lefs  refpe&ed  for 
W’ant  of  an  heir.  He  refolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  defigned  in  execution,  and  to  adopt 
fome  perfon  whofe  virtues  might  deferve  fuch  advance¬ 
ment,  and  protea  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  underftanding  his  determination,  inftantly 
refolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choofing  ;  fo 
that  there  arofe  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occafion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him- 
felf;  alleging  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  being  the  firft  man  of  note  wffio  came  to 
his  affiftance  w  hen  he  had  declared  againft  Nero,  How¬ 
ever,  Galba,  being  fully  refolved  to  confult  the  pu¬ 
blic  good  alone,  reje&ed  his  fuit ;  and  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  ordered  Pifo  Lucinianus  to  attend  him.  The 
character  given  by  hiftorians  of  Pifo  is,  that  he  was 
every  w*ay  worthy  of  the  honour  defigned  him.  He 
was  nowray  related  to  Galba ;  and  had  no  other  intereft 
but  merit  to  recommend  him  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hand,  in  the  prefence 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire, 
giving  him  the  moft  wbolefome  leffons  for  guiding  his 
future  condua.  Pifo’s  condua  ftiowed  that  he  rvas 
highly  deferving  this  diftinaion  :  in  all  his  deportment 
there  appeared  fuch  medefty,  firmnefs,  and  equality  c£ 
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tttihd,  as  befpoke  him  rather  capable  of  difchargir.g, 
than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  prefen t  dignity.  But 
the  army  and  the  fenate  did  not  feem  equally  difinte- 
refted  upon  this  occafion  ;  they  had  been  fo  long  ufed  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  fatisfying  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  therefore  of  Pifo  was  but  coldly 
received ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  in 
a  nation  of  univerfal  depravity. 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly  fru- 
flrated,  and  ftill  further  ftimulated  by  the  immenfe  load 
of  debt  which  he  had  con  trailed  by  his  riotous  way  of 
living,  refolved  upon  obtaining  the  empire  by  force, 
fince  he  could  not  by  peaceable  fuccefTion.  In  fa<ft, 
his  circumftances  were  fo  very  defperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemies  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  therefore  raifed  a  moderate  fum  of  money, 
by  felling  his  interefl  to  a  perfon  who  wanted  a  place  ; 
and  with  this  bribed  two  fubaltern  officers  in  the  prae¬ 
torian  bands,  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  largeffes  by 
promifes  and  plauiible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  in  lefs  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  foldiers,  he  Hole  fecretly  from  the  emperor  while 
he  was  facrificing ;  and  affembling  the  foldiers,  in  a 
fhort  fpeech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  thefe  his  inve£lives  received  with  univerfal 
fhouts  by  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
mafk,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him. 
The  foldiers  being  ripe  for  fedition,  immediately  Se¬ 
conded  his  views:  taking  Otho  upon  their  fhoulders,  they 
inftantly  proclaimed  him  emperor  ;  and,  to  flrike  the 
citizens  with  terror,  carried  him  with  their  fwords  drawn 
into  the  camp. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  re¬ 


volt  of  the  army,  feemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  fufficient  refolution  to  face  an  event  which  he 
ffiould  have  long  forefeen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful ;  till  at  laft,  be¬ 
ing  deluded  by  a  falfe  report  of  Otho’s  being  (lain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Juft  at  the  fame  inftant  a 
body  of  horfe  fent  from  the  camp  to  deft  toy  him  en¬ 
tered  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  fome  time  hoftilities  were  fuf- 
pended  on  each  fide  ;  Galba,  confufed  and  irrefolute, 
and  his  antagonifts  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  bafenefs 
of  their  enterprife.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  fome  meafure  deferted  by  his  adherents, 
they  ruffied  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  fee¬ 
ing  them  approach,  feemed  to  recoiled  all  his  former 
fortitude  ;  and  bending  his  head  forward,  bid  the  aflaf- 
fins  ftrike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  quickly  performed  ;  and  his  head  being  fet 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  prefented  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  contemptuoufty  carried  round  the  camp  5 
his  body  remaining  expofed  in  the  ftreets  till  it  was  bu¬ 
ried  by  one  of  his  Haves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  ffiort  reign  of  feven  months. 

No  fooner  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  fe¬ 
nate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend¬ 
ing  who  ftiould  be  foremoft  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  new  emperor,  and  depreffing  the  chara&er  of  him 
they  had  fo  unjuftly  deftroyed.  Each  laboured  to  ex- 
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cel  the  reft  in  his  inftances  of  homage  ;  and  the  lefs  his  Rome, 
affections  were  for  him,  the  more  did  he  indulge  all 
the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  praife.  Otho  finding 
himfelf  furrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  ulually  given  to  the  emperors  ;  and  from  thence 
returned  to  the  palace,  feemingly  refolved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  affume  manners  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his 
ftation. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  fignal  inftance  of  clemen¬ 
cy,  in  pardoning  Marius  Cclfus,  who  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba  ;  and  not  contented  with  barely  for¬ 
giving,  lie  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  honours  ;  af- 
ferting,  that  “  fidelity  deferved  every  reward.”  This 
a <ff  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  juftice, 
equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  was  now  put  to  death  ;  and  all  fuch  as  had  been 
unjuftly  baniffied,  or  ftripped,  at  his  inftigation,  during 
Nero’s  reign,  were  leftored  to  their  country  and  for¬ 
tunes. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany  Vitellius 
having  been  purchafed  by  the  large  gifts  and  fpecious revolts, 
promifes  of  Vitellius  their  general,  were  at  length  in¬ 
duced  to  proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the 
fenate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap¬ 
point  to  that  high  ftation  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome. 

The  news  of  this  conduct  in  the  army  foon  fpread  con- 
fternation  throughout  Rome  ;  but  Otho  was  particu¬ 
larly  ftruck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehenfive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  a  conteft  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  caufe.  He  now  therefore  fought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  both 
fides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 

Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vaft  army  to  oppofe 
him.„  But  though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  little  ufed  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on.  He  feemed  by  his  behaviour  fen- 
fible  of  the  difproportion  of  his  forces;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
moft  uneafy  apprehenfions.  It  is  alfo  reported  by 
fome,  that  one  night  fetching  many  profound  fighs  in 
his  fleep,  his  fervants  ran  haftily  to  his  bed  fide,  and 
found  him  ftretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged  lie 
had  feen  the  ghoft  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  manner,  beat  and  puffied  him  from  the  bed  ;  and 
he  afterwards  ufed  many  expiations  to  appeafe  it.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  he  proceeded  with  a  great  ffiow  of  cou¬ 
rage  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Po,  where  he  remained,  fending  his  forces  before 
him  under  the  conduct  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Celfus,  who  made  what  hafte  they  could  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  which  confided 
of  70,000  men,  was  commanded  by  his  generals  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he  himfelf  remaining  in  Gaul  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  up  the  reft  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  fides 
haftened  to  meet  each  other  with  fo  much  animofity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  confiderable  battles  were 
fought  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.  One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Caftor ;  in  all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But 
thefe  fucceffes  were  but  of  fhort-lived  continuance ;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina,  who  had  hitherto  a&ed  feparately, 
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Rome,  joining  their  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with 
'  frefh  fupplies,  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  Otho,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  army 
at  a  little  village  called  Bedriacum ,  finding  the  enemy, 
notwithftanding  their  late  Ioffes,  inclmed  to  come  to  a 
battle,  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  meafures  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protract  the  war  :  but  others,  whofe 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miferies  of  the 
date  ;  protefting,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  favoured  the  de- 
fign,  and  would  undoubtedly  profper  the  enterprife. 
In  this  advice  Otlio  acquiefced  :  he  had  been  for  fome 
time  fo  uneafy  under  the  war,  that  he  feemed  willing 
to  exchange  fufpenfe  for  danger.  However,  he  was  fo 
furrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  perfonally  prefent  in  the  engagement,  but  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  referve  himfelf  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjuiled,  they  came  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  Bedriacum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
thofe  on  the  fide  of  Otho  feemed  to  have  the  advantage. 
At  length,  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  legions  of  Vi- 
tellius  turned  the  fcale  of  vi&ory.  Otho’s  army  fled  in 
great  confufion  towards  Bedriacum,  being  purfued  with 
a  miferable  (laughter  all  the  way. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  feemed  to  tax  his  mef- 
fengers  with  delay.  The  firft  account  of  his  defeat  wTas 
brought  him  by  a  common  foldier,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  dill 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  was  defired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  bafe  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  falfehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  The  foldier,  however,  dill 
perfided  in  the  veracity  of  his  report  5  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  upon  his 
fword,  and  expired  at  tbe  emperor’s  feet.  Otho  was 
fo  much  druck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
cried  out,  that  he  wTould  caufe  the  ruin  of  no  more 
fuch  valiant  and  wrorthy  foldiers,  but  would  end  the 
contefl  the  fliorteft  way,  and  therefore  having  exhorted 
his  followers  to  fubmit  to  Vitellius,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  him¬ 
felf,  than  all  the  foldiers  repaired  to  Virginias,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  German  legions,  earneflly  in  treating  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  government  ;  or  at  lead, 
in  treating  his  mediation  with  tbe  generals  of  Vitellius 
in  their  favour.  Upon  his  declining  their  requed,  Ru- 
brius  Gallus,  a  perfon  of  confiderable  note,  undertook 
their  embaffy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  army  ; 
and  foon  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adherents  of 
Otho. 

Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by 
the  fenate  ;  and  received  the  marks  of  diftin&ion  which 
were  now  accudomed  to  follow  the  appointment  of  the 
dronged  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  Italy  was  feverely 
didreffed.by  the  foldiers,  who  committed  fuch  outrages 
as  exceeded  all  the  oppreflions  of  the  mod  calamitous 
war.  Vitellius,  who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  refolved,  before 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  to  punidi  the  prsetorian  cohorts, 
who  had  been  the  indruments  of  all  the  late  didurbances 
in  the  date.  He  therefore  caufed  them  to  be  difarmed, 
and  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  foldiers.  He 
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alfo  ordered  150  of  thofe  who  were  mod  guilty  to  be  Ro^e. 
put  to  death.  v  ^ 

As  he  approached  towards  Rome,  he  paffed  through 
the  towns  with  all  imaginable  fplendor  ;  his  paffage  by 
water  was  in  painted  galleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  profufely  furnifhed  with  the  greated  deli¬ 
cacies.  In  his  journey  there  was  neither  order  nor  difci¬ 
pline  among  his  foldiers;  they  plundered  wherever  they 
came  with  impunity  ;  and  he  feemed  no  way  difpleafed 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  behaviour. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 
as  a  place  he  came  to  govern  with  judice,  but  as  a  town 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conqued.  He 
marched  through  the  dreets  mounted  on  horfeback,  all 
in  armour ;  the  fenate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  the  captives  of  his  late  victory.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  fenate  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  magnified  his 
own  a&ions,  and  promifed  them  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tage*  from  his  adminidration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accudomed  to  flatter  all  in 
authority,  highly  applauded  and  bleffed  their  new  em¬ 
peror.  326 

In  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers  being  permitted  to  fa-  His  fhame- 
tiate  themfelves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew^uiSlut" 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  date 
were  managed  by  the  lowed  wretches.  Vitellius,  more 
abandoned  than  they,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profufenefs  ;  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  fo  that  he  brought  himfelf  to  a  habit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  feldom  at  his  own  cod,  were  pro- 
digioufly  expen  five ;  he  frequently  invited  himfelf  to 
the  tables  of  his  fubje&s,  breakfading  with  one,  dining 
with  another,  and  dipping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  fame 
day.  The  mod  memorable  of  thefe  entertainments 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  ferved  up  2000  feveral  difhes  of 
fifh,  and  7000  of  fowl,  of  the  mod  valuable  kinds. 

But  in  one  particular  difh  he  feemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profufion  of  the  mod  luxurious  Romans. 

This  difh,  which  was  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  be  called 
the  Jhield  of  Minerva ,  wras  filled  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  founds  of  the  fifh  called  fcarri ,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  mod  codlv 
birds,  and  the  fpawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  fea.  In  order  to  cook  this  difh  properly,  a  fur¬ 
nace  was  built  in  the  fields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any 
kitchen  to  contain  it. 

In  this  manner  did  Vitellius  proceed ;  fo  that  Jofe- 
phus  tells  us,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire 
would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  fought  to 
raife  themfelves,  not  by  their  virtues  and  abilities,  but 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  This  pro¬ 
digality  produced  its  attendant,  want;  and  that,  in  turn, 
gave  rife  to  cruelty. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  been  his  affociates  were 
noxv  dedroyed  without  mercy.  Going  to  vilit  one  of 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poifon  with  his 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  pardoned  thofe  money-lenders  who  came  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  coming  to  falute  him,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution  ;  but  fliortly  after,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  be  brought  back,  when  all  his  attend- 
D  d  ants 
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Rome,  ants  thought  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor, 
Vitellius  gave  them  foon  to  underfland  that  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with  his  tor¬ 
ments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  two  Tons  with  him,  only  for  their  prefuming 
to  intercede  for  their  father.  A  Roman  knight  being 
dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  out  that  he  had 
made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded  to  fee 
the  will,  where  finding  himfelf  joint  heir  with  another, 
he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  legacy  without  a  partner. 

By  the  continuance  of  fuch  vices  and  cruelties  as 
thefe  he  became  odious  to  all  mankind,  and  the  aflro- 
logers  began  to  prognoflicate  his  ruin.  A  writing  was 
fet  up  in  the  forum  to  this  effect  ;  “  We,  in  the  name 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de¬ 
part  this  life  by  the  kalends  of  OClober.”  Vitellius, 
on  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
ordered  all  the  aftrologers  to  be  banifhed  from  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  furvived  his 
mother,  he  fhould  reign  many  years  in  happinefs  and 
fecurity,  this  gave  him  a  defire  of  putting  her  to 
death 3  which  he  did,  by  refufmg  her  fuftenance,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  health. 
But  he  foon  faw  the  futility  of  relying  upon  fuch  vain 
progn oflic ations 3  for  his  foldiers,  by  their  cruelty  and 
rapine,  having  become  infup portable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  Eaft,  who  had  at  firfl  ac- 
quiefeed  in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and  fhortly 
after  unanimoufly  refolved  to  make  Vefpafian  emperor. 
Vefpafian  Vefpafian,  who  was  appointed  commander  againfl  the 
proclaimed  rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  moft  of  their  country,  ex- 
rmperor.  cept  jerufa]em?  to  fubje£tion.  The  death  of  Nero,  how¬ 
ever,  had  at  firfl  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  his  arms, 
and  the  fucceffion  of  Galba  gave  a  temporary  check  to 
his  conquefls,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fend  his  fon  Titus  to 
Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor’s  commands.  Titus, 
however,  was  fo  long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that 
he  received  news  of  Galba’s  death  before  he  fet  fail. 
He  then  refolved  to  continue  neuter  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  3  and  when  the  latter 
prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  homage  with  reluctance. 
But  being  defirous  of  acquiring  reputation,  though  he 
difliked  the  government,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege  to 
Jerufalem,  and  actually  made  preparations  for  that  great 
undertaking,  when  he  was  given  to  underfland  that  Vi¬ 
tellius  was  detefled  by  all  ranks  in  the  empire.  Thefe 
murmurings  increafed  every  day,  while  Vefpafian  fecret- 
ly  endeavoured  to  advance  the  difeon tents  of  the  army. 
By  thefe  means  they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  him  as  the  perfon  the  mofl  capable  and  willing  to 
terminate  the  miferies  of  his  country,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  injuries  it  fufFered.  Not  only  the  legions  under 
his  command,  but  thofe  in  Maefia  and  Pannonia,  came 
tp  the  fame  refolution,  fo  that  they  declared  themfelves 
for  Vefpafian.  He  was  alfo  without  his  own  confent 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con¬ 
firming  it  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  and  paying  their 
accuflomed  homage.  Still,  however,  Vefpafian  feemed 
to  decline  the  honour  done  him  3  till  at  length  his  fol¬ 
diers  compelled  him,  with  their  threats  of  immediate 
death,  to  accept  a  title  which,  in  all  probability,  he  wifh- 
ed  to  enjoy.  He  nowT,  therefore,  called  a  council  of 
war  :  where  it  was  refolved,  that  his  fon  Titus  fhould 
carry  on  the  war  againfl  the  Jews 3  and  that  Mutianus, 
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one  of  his  generals,  fhould,  with  the  greatefl  part  of  his  Rom?, 
legions,  enter  Italy  •  while  Vefpafian  himfelf  fhould  levy  ** — 
forces  in  all  parts  of  the  eaft,  in  order  to  reinforce  them 
in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Vitellius,  though  buried  in 
floth  and  luxury,  was  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  3  wherefore  his  chief  commanders,  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  poflible  pre¬ 
parations  to  refill  the  invaders.  The  firfl  army  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hoflile  intention  was  under  the 
command  of  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by  Ce¬ 
cina  near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  expe&ed  to  enfue  3 
but  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecina  was  prevailed 
upon  to  change  fides,  and  declare  for  Vefpafian.  His 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  wThat  they  had  done  3 
and  imprifoning  their  general,  attacked  Antonius,  though  32$ 
without  a  leader.  The  engagement  continued  during  Vitellius 
the  whole  night :  in  the  morning,  after  a  fhort  repafl,^e^ealc^* 
both  armies  engaged  a  fecond  time  3  when  the  foldiers 
of  Antonius  fa  luting  the  riling  fun,  according  tocuflom, 
the  Vitellians  fuppofing  that  they  had  received  new  re¬ 
inforcements,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with  the  lofs 
of  30,000  men.  Shortly  after,  freeing  their  general 
Cecina  from  prifon,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  conquerors  for  pardon  •,  which  they  ob¬ 
tained,  though  not  without  the  mofl  horrid  barbarities 
committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which  they  had 
retired  for  fhelter. 

When  Vitellius  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  his  former  infolence  was  converted  into  an  extreme 
of  timidity  and  irrefolution.  At  length  he  commanded 
Julius  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with  fomc  forces 
that  were  in  readinefs,  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  march  to  Rome  3  referv- 
ing  the  principal  body  of  his  army  to  fecure  the  city, 
undef  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius.  But  being 
peifuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  in  perfon,  his  prefence 
only  ferved  to  increafe  the  contempt  of  his  foldiers.  He 
there  appeared  irrefolute,  and  flill  luxurious,  without 
counfel  or  conduCl,  ignorant  of  war,  and  demanding 
from  others  thofe  inflru&ions  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
give.  After  a  fhort  continuance  in  the  camp,  and  un- 
derflanding  the  revolt  of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Rome  :  but  every  day  only  ferved  to  render  his  af¬ 
fairs  flill  more  defperate  3  till  at  lafl  he  made  offers  to 
Vefpafian  of  refigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were 
granted,  and  a  fufficient  revenue  for  his  fupport.  In 
order  to  enforce  his  requefl,  he  iffued  from  his  palace  in 
deep  mourning,  with  all  his  domeflics  weeping  round 
him.  He  then  went  to  offer  the  fword  of  juflice  to  Ce- 
cilius,  the  confal  3  which  he  refufmg,  the  abje6l  empe¬ 
ror  prepared  to  lay  down  the  enfigns  of  the  empire  in* 
the  temple  of  Concord.  But  being  interrupted  by 
fome,  who  cried  out,  That  he  himfelf  was  Concord, 
he  refolved,  upon  fo  weak  an  encouragement,  flill  to 
maintain  his  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his, 
defence. 

During  this  fluctuation  of  counfels,  one  Sabinus,  who 
had  advifed  Vitellius  to  refign,  perceiving  his  defperate 
fitualion,  refolved,  by  a  bold  flep,  to  oblige  Vefpafian,  ^9 
and  accordingly  feized  upon  the  Capitol.  But  he  wasTheCapi- 
premature  in  his  attempt  3  for  the  foldiers  of  Vitellius*0*  burnte 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and,  prevailing  by  their 
numbers,  foon  laid  that  beautiful  building  in  afhes. 

During  this  dreadful  conflagration,  Vitellius  was  feaft- 
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Home,  ing  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  and  beholding  all  the 
^  horrors  of  the  affault  with  great  fatisfa&ion.  Sabinus 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  Ihortly  after  executed  by  the 
emperor’s  command.  Young  Domitian,  his  nephexv, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor,  efcaped  by  flight,  in  the 
habit  of  a  prieff ;  and  all  the  relt  who  furvived  the  fire 
were  put  to  the  fword. 

But  this  fuccefs  ferved  little  to  improve  the  affairs  of 
Vitellius.  He  vainly  fent  meffenger  after  meffenger  to 
bring  Vefpafian’s  general,  Antonius,  to  a  compofition* 
This  commander  gave  no  anfwer  to  his  requefts,  but 
Hill  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Being  arri¬ 
ved  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  refolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmoA  extremi- 
dreadful  ty*  It  was  attacked  on  three  fides  with  the  utmoA 
fituation  fu ry  j  while  the  army  within,  fallying  upon  the  befie- 
&fRome.  gers,  defended  it  with  equal  obAinacy.  The  battle  laff- 
ed  a  whole  day,  till  at  lafl  the  befieged  were  driven  in¬ 
to  the  city,  and  a  dreadful  daughter  made  of  them  in  all 
the  ftreets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  flood  by,  looking  on  as 
both  Tides  fought  ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands ;  at  one  time  encouraging  one  par¬ 
ty,  an<l  again  the  other.  As  either  turned  their  backs, 
the  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  fo  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  was  Hill  more  remarkable,  during  thefe 
dreadful  daughters  both  ivithin  and  without  the  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotous  feafts,  called  the  Saturnalia ;  fo 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  feen  a  flrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mirth  and  mifery,  of  cruelty  and  lewdnefs  ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  daughters  ;  in  another,  drunk- 
ennefs  and  feaAing  •,  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  and  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  mod  abandoned 
fecurity  ! 

During  this  complicated  feene  of  mifery,  Vitellius  re¬ 
tired  privately  to  his  wife’s  houfe,  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  defigning  that  night  to  fly  to  the  army  command¬ 
ed  by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  incapable, 
through  fear,  of  fotming  any  refolution,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  returned  again  to  his  palace,  now  void  and 
defolate  *,  all  his  Haves  forfaking  him  in  his  diftrefs,  and 
purpofely  avoiding  his  prefence.  There,  after  wander¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  quite  difconfolate,  and  fearing  the 
face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  himfelf  in  an  ob- 
feure  corner,  from  whence  he  was  foon  taken  by  a  party 
of  the  conquering  foldiers.  Still,  however,  willing  to 
add  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miferable  life,  he  begged 
to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  the  arrival  of  Vefpadan  at  Rome, 
pretending  that  he  had  fecrets  of  importance  to  difeover. 
But  his  entreaties  were  vain  :  the  foldiers  binding  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  throwing  an  halter  round  his 
neck,  led  him  along,  half  naked,  into  the  public  forum, 
upbraiding  him,  as  they  proceeded,  with  all  thofe  bitter 
reproaches  their  malice  could  fuggeA,  or  his  own  cruel¬ 
ties  deferve.  They  alfo  tied  his  hair  backwards,  as  was 
ufual  with  the  mod:  infamous  malefactors,  and  held  the 
point  of  a  fword  under  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  hiding 
his  face  from  the  public.  Some  cad:  dirt  and  filth  upon 
him  as  he  paffed,  others  Aruck  him  with  their  hands ; 
fome  ridiculed  the  defeCls  of  his  perfon,  his  red  fiery 
face,  and  the  enormous  greatnefs  of  his  belly.  At  length, 
being  come  to  the  place  of  punifhment,  they  killed  him 
with  many  blows  >  and  then  dragging  the  dead  body 
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through  the  Areets  with  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  xvilh 
all  poflible  ignominy,  into  the  river  Tiber.  Such  was 
the  miferable  end  oi  this  emperor,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fliort  reign  of  eight  months  and  five 
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Vitellius  being  dead,  the  conquering  army  purfued  Dreadful 
their  enemies  throughout  the  city,  while  neither  houfes  cru^|t;ies 
nor  temples  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitives.  Thej^^6^ 
Areets  and  public  places  were  all  Arewed  with  dead,tp;ers# 
each  man  lying  flain  where  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
overtaken  by  his  unmerciful  purfuers.  But  not  only 
the  enemy  differed  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  foldiers,  were  dragged 
from  their  houfes,  and  killed  without  any  form  of  trial. 

The  heat  of  their  refentment  being  fomewliat  abated, 
they  next  began  to  feek  for  plunder ;  and  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  fearching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place  without 
marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Befides  the  foldiers; 
the  lower  rabble  joined  in  thefe  deteAable  outrages  ; 
fome  flaves  came  and  difeovered  the  riches  of  their  maf- 
ters  ;  fome  were  detected  by  their  neareA  friends  ;  the 
wrhole  city  was  filled  with  outcry  and  lamentation  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  former  ravages  of  Otho  and  Vitellius 
were  now  confidered  as  flight  evils  in  comparifon. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mutianus,  general  to  Vefpafian, 
thefe  daughters  ceafed,  and  the  Aate  began  to  affume  332 
the  appearance  of  former  tranquillity.  Vefpafian  xvas  Vefpafiait 
declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous  confent  both  of  the^™0^™^ 
fenate  and  the  army  ;  and  dignified  with  all  thofe  title's,  &ome. 
which  now  followed  rather  the  power  than  the  merit  of 
thofe  wTho  xvere  appointed  to  govern.  Meffengers  xvere 
difpatched  to  him  into  Egypt,  defiring  his  return,  and 
teflifying  the  utmoA  defire  for  his  government.  How¬ 
ever,  the  winter  being  dangerous  for  failing,  he  deferred 
his  voyage  to  a  more  convenient  feafon.  Perhaps,  alfo, 
the  diffenfions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  his  333 
return  to  Rome  ;  for  one  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower  Revok  of 
Germany,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  de-Q^sms 
Aroyed  the  Roman  garrifons,  which  were  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  that  province.  But,  to  give  his  rebellion 
an  air  of  juAice,  he  caufed  his  army  to  fxvear  allegiance 
to  Vefpafian,  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
throw  off  the  malk.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he  difclaimed  all  fubmiflion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  government  ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by  fuch 
of  the  Romans  as  refufed  obedience  to  the  new  emperor, 
he  boldly  advanced  to  give  Cerealis,  Vefpafian ’s  general, 
battle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  engagement,  he  Teem¬ 
ed  fuccefsful,  breaking  the  Roman  legions,  and  put-,, 
ting  their  cavalry  to  flight.  But  at  length  Cerealis  by 
his  conduft  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  not  only 
routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  deAroyed  their  camp. 

This  engagement,  however,  was  not  decifive  ;  feveral 
others  enfued  with  doubtful  fuccefs.  An  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  length  took  place.  Civilis  obtained  peace  for 
his  countrymen,  and  pardon  for  himfelf;  for  the  Roman 
empire  was,  at  this  time,  fo  torn  by  its  own  divifions, 
that  the  barbarous  nations  around  made  incurfions  with 
impunity,  and  were  fure  of  obtaining  peace  whenever 
they  thought  proper  to  demand*  it.  334 

During  the  time  of  thefe  ,  commotions  in  Germany,  Irruption 
the  Sarmatians,  -a  barbarous  'nation  in  the  north-eaA  ofoftl?cSar* 
the  empire,  fuddenly  palled  the  river  Ifer/'and  marched matian5# 
into  the  Roman  dominions  with  'fuch  celerity  and  fury, 
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as  to  deflroy  feveral  garrifons,  and  an  array  under  the 
'  command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  They  were  driven  back 
by  Ruhrius  Gallus,  Vefpafian ’s  lieutenant,  into  their  na¬ 
tive  foreffs  3  where  feveral  attempts  were  made  to  con¬ 
fine  them  by  garrifons  and  forts,  placed  along  the  con¬ 
fines  ofRieir  country.  Eut  thefe  hardy  nations,  having 
once  found  the  way  into  the  empire,  never  after  defifted 
from  invading  it  upon  every  opportunity,  till  at  length 
they  overran  and  deftroyed  it  entirely. 

Vefpafian  continued  fome  months  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  faid  be  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame  man 
by  touching  them.  Before  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  he  gave 
his  fon  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  which  w’as  to 
lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem  ;  while  he  himfelf  went  forward, 
and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all  the  fenate, 
and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the  fmcereit 
teffimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor  of  fuch 
great  and  experienced  virtues.  Nor  did  he  in  the  lead 
difappoint  their  expe&ations  3  being  equally  adiduous  in 
rewarding  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adversaries  3  in  re¬ 
forming  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  letting  them 
the  bed  example  in  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  carried  on  the  war  againd 
the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de¬ 
finition  of  the  city,  mentioned  under  the  article  Jews. 
After  which  his  foldiers  would  have  crowned  Titus  as 
conqueror ;  but  he  refufed  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
was  only  an  indrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that 
manifedly  declared  its  wrath  againd  the  Jew’s.  At 
Rome,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  the  praifes 
of  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  fhoived  himfelf  an 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant :  his  re¬ 
turn,  therefore,  in  triumph,  which  he  did  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  exprefs.  All  things  that 
were  edeemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men  wTere 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occafion.  Among  the  rich 
fpoils  were  expofed  valt  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple  3  but  the  book  of  their  law  wTas  not  the 
lead  remarkable  amongd  the  magnificent  profufion.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  ere&ed  upon  this  occafion,  on  which 
were  deferibed  all  the  vi£lories  of  Titus  over  the  Jew’s, 
which  remains  almod  entire  to  this  very  day.  Vefpa- 
fian  likewffe  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de~ 
pofited  mod  of  the  Jewilh  fpoils  3  and  having  now  calm¬ 
ed  all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he 
fhut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about 
five  or  fix  years. 

Vefpafian  having  tlig.s  given  fecurity  and  peace  to  the 
empire,  refolved  to  correct  numberlefs  abufes  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predeceflors.  To 
effect  this  with  greater  eafe,  he  joined  Titus  with  him 
in  the  confulfhip  and  tribunidal  power,  and  infomemea- 
fure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  highed  offices  of 
the  date.  He  began  with  redraining  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  army,  and  forcing  them  back  to  their  pridine 
difcipline.  He  abridged  the  proceffes  that  had  been 
carried  to  an  unreafonable  length  in  the  courts  of  judice. 
He  took  care  to  rebuild  fuch  parts  of  the  city  as  had 
differed  in  the  late  commotions  5  particularly  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  which  had  been  lately  burnt  3  and  which  he  now 
redored  to  morer  than  former  magnificence.  He  like- 
wife  built  a  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
to  this  day  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The 
other  ruinous  cities  of  the  empire  alfo  fliaved  his  pater- 
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nal  care  3  he  improved  fuch  as  were  declining,  adorned  Rome, 
others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  luch  a 61s  as  thefe  he  — v — 
palled  along  reign  oi  clemency  and  moderation  3  lo  that 
it  is  faid,  no  man  fuffered  by  an  unjud  01  a  fevere  de¬ 
cree  during  his  adminidration.  ^ 

Julius  Sabinus  feems  to  be  the  only  peifon  who  was  Ad ven .urea- 
treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  ufual  with  this  £m-  and  death 
-  ~  ■  of  Julius  Sa~ 


binus. 


peror.  Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  fmall  army  in 
Gaul,  and  had  declared  himfelf  emperor  upon  the  death 
of  Vitellius.  Eut  his  army  was  diortly  after  overcome 
by  Vefpafian’s  general,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to 
feek  fafety  by  flight.  He  wandered  for  lome  time 
through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  difeovered  : 
but  finding  the  purfuit  every  day  become  clofer,  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave  ;  and  in  it  he  remained 
concealed  for  no  lefs  than  nine  years,  attended  all  the 
time  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided  provi- 
fions  for  him  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by  night. 

She  was  at  laft  difeovered  in  the  performance  of  this 
pious  office,  and  Sabinus  was  taken  priioner  and  carried 
to  Rome.  Great  interceffion  was  made  to  the  emperor 
in  his  behalf:  Empona  herfelf  appearing  with  her  two 
children,  and  imploring  her  hufband’s  pardon.  Eut 
neither  her  tears  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  3  Sabinus 
had  been  too  dangerous  a  rival  for  mercy  3  fo  that, 
though  the  and  her  children  were  fpared,  her  hufhand 
fuffered  by  the  executioner. 

Eut  this  feems  to  be  the  only  infiance  in  w  hich  he  re-  clemency- 
fented  pafi  offences.  He  caufed  the  daughter  of  Vitel-  and  good 
lius,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  fa-  qualities  of" 
mily,  and  he  himfelf  provided  her  a  fuitable  fortune. the  eiBP*~ 
Qne  of  Nero’s  fervants  coming  to  beg  for  pardon  for 
having  once  rudely  thruft  him  out  of  the  palace,  and  in- 
fulted  him  when  in  office,  Vefpafian  only  took  his  re¬ 
venge  by  ferving  him  juff  in  the  fame  manner.  W  hen  * 

any  plots  or  confpiracies  were  formed  againfi  him,  he 
difdained  to  punifii  the  guilty,  faying,  That  they  de¬ 
ferred  rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 
refentment ;  as  they  feemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 
which  he  daily  experienced  the  uneafmefs.  His  libera¬ 
lity  towards  the  encouragement  of  aits  and  learning, 
was  not  lefs  than  his  clemency.  He  fettled  a  confiant 
falary  of  100,000  fefierces  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto¬ 
ric.  He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Jofephus,  the 
Jewifh  hiftorian.  Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 
naturalift,  flourifhed  in  his  reign,  and  were. highly  efieem- 
ed  by  him.  He  w>as  no  lefs  an  encourager  of  all  other 
excellencies  in  art  3  and  invited  the  greateft  maffers  and 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  making  them  con- 
fiderable  prefents,  as  he  found  occafion. 

Yet  all  his  numerous  a6fs  of  generality  and  magnify 
cence  could  not  preferve  his  chara£ler  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  rapacity  and  avarice.  He  revived  many  obfo* 
lete  methods  of  taxation  3  and  even  bought  and  fold 
commodities  himfelf,  in  order  to  increafe  his  fortune. 

He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  moll  avaricious  go¬ 
vernors  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to  lhare  their  plunder 
on  their  return  to  Rome.  He  defeended  to  fome  very 
unufual  and  dilhonourable  impofis,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his  fon  Titus  remonftrated 
againfi  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a  tax,  Vefpafian  taking  a 
piece  of  money,  demanded  if  the  fmell  offended  him  3 
and  then  added,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by 
urine.  But  in  excufe  for  this,  we  muff  obferve,  that 
the  exchequer,  when  Vefpafian  came  to  the  throne, 
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Xome.  was  fo  much  exhaufled,  that  he  informed  the  fenaie 
Up~~v— J  that  it  would  require  a  fupply  of  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  (of  our  money)  to  re-eftabliih  the  commonwealth. 
This  necefiUy  mult  naturally  produce  more  numerous 
and  heavy  taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced  :  but  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  he  took  every 
precaution  to  provide  for  their  fafety  $  fo  that  we  find 
but  two  infurredions  in  this  reign. — In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  king  ot  Comagena,  holding  a 
private  correfpondence  with  the  Parthians,  the  declared 
enemies  of  Home,  was  taken  prifoner  in  Cilicia,  by 
Pyrrhus  the  governor,  and  fent  bound  to  Rome.  But 
Vefpafian  generoufly  prevented  all  ill  treatment,  by 
giving  him  a  refidence  at  Lacedcemon,  and  allowing 
him  a  revenue  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  About  the  fame 
time  alfo,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous  people  inhabiting 
along  the  river  Tanais,  abandoned  their  barren  wilds, 
and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Media.  From  thence  paf- 
fing  into  Armenia,  after  great  ravages,  they  overthrew 
Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  country,  with  prodigious 
(laughter.  Titus  was  at  length  fent  to  chaftife  their 
irdblence  :  but  the  barbarians  retired  at  the  approach  of 
the  Roman  army,  loaded  with  plunder  5  being  compel¬ 
led  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  irruptions.  Thefe  incurfions,  however,  were  but 
a  tranfient  ftorm,  the  efi*e6ls  of  which  were  foon  re¬ 
paired  by  the  emperor’s  moderation  and  affiduity.  We 
are  told,  that  he  now  formed  and  eftabliilied  a  thoufand 
nations,  which  had  fcarcely  before  amounted  to  200. 
No  provinces  in  the  empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and 
protection.  Fie  had,  during  his  whole  reign,  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  Britain  ;  his  generals,  Petilius  Cerealis, 
and  Julius  Frontinus,  brought  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
iiland  into  fubjeftion  and  Agricola,  who  fucceeded 
foon  after,  completed  what  they  had  begun.  See  Eng¬ 
land. 

Deathof  this  manner,  having  reigned  10  years,  loved  by 

Vefpafian.  his  fubje&s,  and  deferving  their  affe&ion,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  by  an  indifpofition  at  Campania,  which  he  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  crying  out,  in  the  fpirit 
of  Paganifm,  “  Methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god.” 
Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country-feat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
which  brought  him  to  the  laft  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  juft  going  to  expire, 
he  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  (landing  j 
wherefore,  railing  himfelf  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in 

34 0  the  hands  of  thofe  that  fuftained  him. 

Titas  fuc-  Titus  being  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  notwith- 
ceeds  to  the  (landing  a  (light  opposition  from  his*  brother  Domitian, 
empire.  who  maintained  that  he  himfelf  was  appointed,  and  that 
Titus  had  falfified  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  imputations 
againft  him  ;  but  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  he 
feemed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  his  former  vices,  and 
became  an  example  of  the  greateft  moderation  and  hu¬ 
manity.  He  had  long  loved  Berenice,  lifter  to  Agrip- 
pa  king  of  Judea,  a  woman  of  the  greateft  beauty  and 
allurements.  But  knowing  that  the  connexion  with 
her  was  entirely  difagreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  fent  her  away,  notwithftanding  their  mutual  pafiion 
and  the  many  arts  (he  ufed  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
refolutions.  He  next  difearejed  all  thofe  who  had  been 
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the  former  minifters  of  his  pleafures,  and  forbore  to  Rome, 
countenance  the  companions  of  his  loofer  recreations,  ^ 

though  he  had  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  felec- 
tion.  This  moderation,  added  to  his  juftice  and  gene- 
rofity,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  delight  of  mankind,  which  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  feemed  calculated  to  enfure.  As  he  came  to  the 
throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  father’s  popularity, 
he  was  fefolved  to  ufe  every  method  to  increafe  it.  Fie 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  punifti  all  informers, 
falfe  witneffes,  and  promoters  of  diftenfion,  condemning 
them  to  be  fcourged  in  the  moil  public  ftreets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banifti- 
ed  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  fold  as 
(laves.  His  courtefy  and  readineis  to  do  good  have  be^n 
celebrated  even  by  Chriftian  writers  ;  his  principal  rule 
being,  never  to  lend  any  petitioner  diflatisfied  away. 

One  night,  recolle£ting  that  he  had  done  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  “  I  have  loft  a  day.”  A  fentence  too  re¬ 
markable  not  to  be  univerfally  known.  34 r 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius  did  A.  tlread- 
conliderable  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  and*V*erilF' 
fending  its  allies  into  countries  more  than  100  miles 
diftant.  Upon  this  memorable  occafion,  Pliny  the  na-  *’ 
turalift  loft  his  life  j  for,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a* 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  eruption,  he  was  fufTocated  in 
the  flames  *.  There  happened  alfo  about  this  time  a  *  See  Vefu - 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights*'*** 
fucceftively,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
10,000  men  were  buried  in  a  day.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage 
fuftained  by  the  public  ;  and,  with  refpe<ft  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  take  the  wFole  lofs  of  it  upon 
himfelf.  Thefe  difafters  were  in  fome  meafure  counter- Agricola 
balanced  by  the  fucceflfes  in  Britain,  under  Agricola,  civilizes 
This  excellent  general  having  been  fent  into  that  conn- 
try  towards  the  4latter  end  ef  Vefpafian ’s  reign,  (howedt0nS* 
himfelf  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refra&ory,  and  ci¬ 
vilizing  thofe  who  had  formerly  fubmitted  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  The  Ordovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  firft  that  were  fubdued.  Fie  then  made 
a  defeent  upon  Mona,  or  the  ifiand  of  Anglefea  y 
which  (urrendered  at  diferetion.  Having  thus  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me¬ 
thod  to  reft  ore  difeipline  to  his  own  army,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  fome  (hare  of  politenefs  among  thofe  whom  he 
had  conquered.  He  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  (lately 
houfes.  He  cau(ed  the  fons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in- 
ftructed  in  the  liberal  arts  $  he  had  them  taught  the 
Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Ro¬ 
man  modes  of  dreffing  and  living.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  affume  the  luxurious 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  fenfual  pleafnre.  For  the  - 
fuccefs  in  Britain,  Titus  was  faluted  emperor  the  15th 
time  ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  honours,  being 
feized  with  a  violent  fever  at  a  little  diftance  from  34 - 
Rome.  Perceiving  his  death  to  approach,  he  declared, Titus  dies, 
that  during  the  whole  courfc  of  his  life  he  knew  but  of 
one  action  which  he  repented  of ;  but  that  a&ion  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  exprefs.  Shortly  after,  he  died  (not 
without  fufpicion  of  treachery  from  his  brother  Domi¬ 
tian,' who  had  long  wiflied  to  govern)  in  the  41ft  year 
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of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years  two  months  and 
twenty  days. 

The  love  which  all  ranks  of  people  bore  to  Titus, 
facilitated  the  ele&ion  of  his  brother  Domitian,  not- 
withftanding  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived 
of  him.  His  ambition  was  already  but  too  well 
known,  and  his  pride  foon  appeared  upon  his  corning  to 
the  throne  $  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had 
given  the  empire  to  his  father  and  brother,  and  now  re¬ 
ceived  it  again  as  his  due. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  univerfally  accept¬ 
able  to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  equally  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  juftice.  He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  fo  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for¬ 
bid  the  facrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  fuch, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 
him  by  fuch  as  had  children  of  their  own.  His  juflice 
tvas  fuch,  that  he  would  fit  whole  days  and  reverfe  the 
partial  fentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  careful  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  fuch  books  as 
had  been  loft,  fending  on  purpofe  to  Alexandria  to 
tranfcribe  them.  But  he  foon  began  to  fhow  the  natu¬ 
ral  deformity  of  his  mind.  Inflead  of  cultivating  lite¬ 
rature,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  negle&ed 
all  kinds  of  ftudy,  addicting  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
meaner  purfuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  fuch 
various  and  expenfive  fliows.  During  thefe  diverfions 
he  diflributed  great  rewards  j  fitting  as  prefident  him¬ 
felf,  adorned  wTith  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priefls  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  priefls  about 
him.  The  meannefs  of  his  occupations  in  folitude  were 
a  juft  contraft  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  oftentatiom 
He  ufually  fpent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  flicking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  *,  fo  that 
one  of  his  fervants  being  afked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
him  company.  His  vices  feemed  every  day  to  increafe 
mous  vices.  wkh  the  duration  of  his  reign  ■,  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  ferved 
to  add  ftrength  to  his  fufpicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  feemed 
the  firft  fymptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re¬ 
putation,  and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  others.  He  had 
marched  fome  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended 
expedition  againft  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany  5 
and,  without  ever  feeing  the  enemy,  refolvcd  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  For 
that  purpofe  he  purchafed  a  number  of  Haves,  whom  he 
dreffed  in  German  habits  j  and  at  the  head  of  this  mi- 
ferable  proceflion  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  all  his  fubje&s. 
The  fucceffes,  therefore,  of  Agricola  in  Britain  affe£l- 
ed  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  admi¬ 
rable  general,  who  is  fcarce  mentioned  by  any  wri¬ 
ter  except  Tacitus,  purfued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  already  obtained.  He  routed  the  Caledonians ; 
overcame  Galgacus,  the  Britifh  chief,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men  j  and  afterwards  fending  out  a  fleet  to  fcour 
*See  Scot-  the  coaft,  firft  difcovered  Great  Britain  to  be  anifland*. 
land.  He  likewife  difcovered  and  fubdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  When  the  account  of  thefe  fucceffes 
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was  brought  to  Domitian,  he  received  it  with  a  feeming  Rome, 
pleafure,  but  real  uneaftnefs.  He  thought  Agricola’s 
rifing  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  inactivity  j 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  refolved  to 
fupprefs  the  merit  of  his  fervices.  He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  his  approbation,  and 
took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  ftatues,  and  other 
honours,  fliould  be  decreed  him  )  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  of 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  thefe 
means,  Agricola  furrendered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
luftius  Lucullus,  but  foon  found  that  Syria  was  other- 
wife  difpofed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which  was 
privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by  the 
emperor  *,  and  dying  fome  time  after  in  retirement,  it 
was  fuppofed  by  fome  that  his  end  was  haftened  by  Do- 
mitian’s  direction.  34 6 

Domitian  foon  after  found  the  want  of  fo  experienced  Many  bdr* 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  ^°sU^na" 
nations  that  furrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians  vade 
in  Europe,  joined  with  thofe  in  Alia,  made  a  formi-  empire, 
dable  invafion  j  at  once  deftroying  a  whole  legion,  and 
a  general  of  the  Romans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduCI  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  feveral  engagements. 

Loffes  were  followed  by  Ioffes,  fo  that  every  feafon  be¬ 
came  memorable  for  fome  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
laft,  however,  the  ftate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  afliftance  of  money,  which 
only  ferved  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invasions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
fplendor  to  Rome  )  and  not  contented  with  thus  triumph¬ 
ing  twice  without  a  victory,  he  refolved  to  take  the  fur- 
name  of  Germanicus ,  for  his  conqueft  over  a  people  with 
whom  he  never  contended. 

In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increafed  againft  him, 
his  pride  feemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 

He  would  permit  his  ftatues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  filver  *,  affumed  to  himfelf  divine  honours  *?  and  or¬ 
dered  that  all  men  fhould  treat  him  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
pellations  which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
tvas  not  behind  his  arrogance  5  he  caufed  numbers  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  and  others  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  moft  trifling  pretences.  Saluftius  Lu¬ 
cullus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  wTas  deftroyed  only  for 
having  given  his  own  name  to  a  new  fort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rufticus  died  for  publifhing 
a  book,  in  which  he  commended  Thrafea  and  Prifcus, 
two  philofophers  who  oppofed  Vefpafian’s  coming  to  the 
throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  thefe,  that  feem  almoft  without  a 
motive,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  re¬ 
bellion.  Lucius  Antonius,  governor  in  Upper  Ger¬ 
many,  knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  detefted  at 
home,  affumed  the  enligns  of  imperial  dignity.  As  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  his  fuccefs  re¬ 
mained  long  doubtful  $  but  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  fet  upon  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  by  Normandus,  the  emperor’s  general,  and  totally 
routed.  The  news  of  this  victory,  we  are  told,  wras 
brought  to  Rome  by  fupernatural  means,  on  the  fame 
day  that  the  battle  was  fought.  Domitian’s  feverity' 
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was  greatly  increafed  by  this  fuccefs,  of  fliort  duration. 

1  In  order  to  difcover  thofe  who  were  accomplices  with 
the  adverfe  party,  he  invented  new  tortures,  fometimes 
cutting  off  the  hands,  at  other  times  thrufting  fire  in¬ 
to  the  privities,  of  the  people  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  be¬ 
ing  his  enemies.  During  thefe  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
their  guilt  by  hypocrify,  never  pronouncing  lentence 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentlenefs  and  mercy.  Pie 
was  particularly  terrible  to  the  fenate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he  furrounded  the  fenate- 
houfe  with  his  troops,  to  the  great  confirmation  of  the 
fenators.  At  another,  he  refolved  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in¬ 
vited  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them 
all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con¬ 
duced  them  into  a  fpacious  hall,  hung  round  with  black, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif- 
fufed  light  only  fufficient  to  fhow  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  All  around  were  to  be  feen  nothing  but  coffins, 
with  the  names  of  each  of  the  fenators  written  upon 
them,  together  with  other  objeCs  of  terror,  and  inftru- 
ments  of  execution.  While  the  company  beheld  all 
the  preparations  with  filent  agony,  feveral  men,  having 
their  bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one 
hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  the  hall, 
and  danced  round  them.  After  fome  time,  when  the 
guefts  expeCed  nothing  lefs  than  inftant  death,  wrell 
knowing  Domitian’s  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were 
fet  open,  and  one  of  the  fervants  came  to  inform  them, 
that-the  emperor  gave  all  the  company  leave  to  with¬ 
draw7. 

Thefe  cruelties  were  "Tendered  Hill  more  odious  by 
his  lull  and  avarice.  Frequently  after  prefiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdeft  proftitutes, 
and  ufe  the  fame  baths  which  they  did.  His  avarice, 
which  w7as  the  confequence  of  his  profufion,  knew7  no 
bounds.  He  feized  upon  the  eflates  of  all  againft  whom 
he  could  find  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  ;  the  moft  trifling 
action  or  wrord  againft  the  majefty  of  the  prince  wTas 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  poffeffor.  He  particularly  exa&ed 
large  fums  from  the  rich  Jews  ;  who  even  then  began  to 
pra&ife  the  art  of  peculation,  for  which  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  remarkable.  He  was  excited  againft  them, 
not  only  by  avarice,  but  by  jealoufy.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  eaft,  that  a  perfon  from 
the  line  of  David  fliould  rule  the  world.  Whereupon, 
this  fufpicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be 
diligently  fought  out,  and  put  to  death.  Two  Chrif- 
tians,  grandfons  of  St  Jude  the  apoftle,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  before  him  ;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
no  way  ambitious  of  temporal  powder,  he  dilmiffed  them, 
confidering  them  as  objeCls  too  mean  for  his  jealoufy. 
However,  his  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  was  more 
fevere  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  By  his 
letters  and  ediCIs  they  were  banifhed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  cruelty.  The  prediaions  of  Chaldeans  and 
aftrologers  alfo,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  moft 
violent  apprehenfions,  and  kept  him  in  the  moft  tor¬ 
menting  difquietude.  As  he  approached  towards  the 
end  of  his~reign,  he  w7ould  permit  no  criminal,  or  pri- 
foner,  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  till  they  were 
bound  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
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him ;  and  he  generally  fecured  their  chains  in  his  own  Rome, 
hands.  His  jealoulies  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he 
ordered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  fet  round 
with  a  pellucid  ftone,  which  ferved  as  a  mirror  to  reflea 
the  perfons  of  all  fuch  as  approached  him  from  behind, 
livery  omen  and  prodigy  gave  him  freffi  anxiety.  ^49 

But  a  period  was  foon  to  be  put  to  this  monfter’s  A.  confpf- 
cruelty.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  at  once  racy  form~ 
careffed  and  fufpeCled,  was  his  wife  Domitia,  w7hom 
lie  had  taken  from  iElius  Lama,  her  former  liufhand. 

This  wroman,  however,  was  become  obnoxious  to  him, 
for  having  placed  her  affections  upon  one  Paris,  a 
player  \  and  he  refolved  to  difpatch  her,  with  feveral 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  fufpeCIed.  It  wras  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  method  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  fuch  as  he 
intended  to  deftroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumfpeCtion.  Domitia,  fortunately 
happening  to  get  a  fight  of  them,  was  ftruck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  fated  to  deftruc- 
tion.  She  ffiow7ed  the  fatal  lift  to  Norbanus  and  Pe- 
tronius,  prcefeCls  of  the  praetorian  bands,  wffio  found 
themfelves  fet  down ;  as  likewife  to  Stephanus,  the 
comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  wrho  came  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  with  alacrity.  Parthenius  alfo,  the  chief  cham¬ 
berlain,  wras  of  the  number.  Thefe,  after  many  con- 
fultations,  determined  on  the  firft  opportunity  to  put 
their  defign  in  execution  )  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  Domitian,  whofe  death  was  every  day  fore¬ 
told  by  the  aftrologers,  who,  of  confequence,  muft  at 
laft  be  right  in  their  predictions,  was  in  fome  meafure 
apprehenfive  of  that  day  j  and  as  he  had  been  ever  ti¬ 
morous,  fo  he  was  now  more  particularly  upon  his 
guard.  He  had  fome  time  before  fecluded  himfelf  in 
the  moft  fecret  recedes  of  his  palace  ;  and  at  midnight 
was  fo  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falfely  affuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  tranf- 
ported,  as  if  all  danger  wTas  paff,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.  Juft  then,  Parthenius  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Stephanus  the  comptroller  of  his 
houfehold  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  ffiould  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  fcarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
fome  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  w7ere 
permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed. — • 

Pie  began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars 
were  fpecified.  While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-  He 
tents  with  an  eager  curiofity,  Stephanus  drew  his  dag-dered. 
ger,  and  ftruck  him  in  the  groin.  The  wound  not  be¬ 
ing  mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  affaffin,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  affiftance. 

He  demanded  alfo  his  fword,  that  was  ufually  placed 
under  his  pillow ;  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  running  to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  fcabbard,  for 
Parthenius  had  previoufly  removed  the  blade.  The 
ftruggle  with  Stephanus  (till  continued  :  Domitian  ftill 
kept  him  under,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  wreft  the 
dagger  from  his  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers.  But  Parthenius,  with  his  freedman,. 
a  gladiator,  and  two  fubaltern  officers,  now  coming  in9, 
ran  all  ftuloufly  upon  the  emperor,  and  difpatched  himu 
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with  many  wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  feme  of  the 
*  officers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  aftift- 
ance,  but  too  late  to  fave  him  \  however,  they  dew  Ste- 
phanus  on  the  fpot. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  Domitian  was 
Jlain,  the  joy  of  the  fenate  was  fo  great,  that  being  af- 
fembled  with  the  utmoft  liafte,  they  began  to  load  his 
memory  with  every  reproach.  His  ftafues  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  taken  down ;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  his  inferiptions  fhould  be  erafed,  his  name 
ftruck  out  of  the  regifters  of  fame,  and  liis  funeral 
omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif¬ 
ference  ;  the  foldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largeffes,  fincerely  regretted 
their  benefa&or.  The  fenate,  therefore,  refolved  to 
provide  a  fucceffor  before  the  army  could  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  the  appointment  upon  themfelves  : 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chofen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  (lain. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illuftrious  family,  as  moft  fay,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  w7as,  at  that  time,  the 
moft  remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  refpecl  to  the  laws  ^  and  he  owed  his  ex¬ 
altation  to  the  blamelefs  conduft  of  his  former  life. 
When  the  fenate  went  to  pay  him  their  fubmiffions,  he 
received  them  with  his  accuftomed  humility ;  while 
Arius  Antonius,  his  moft  intimate  friend,  having  em¬ 
braced  him  with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  empire  :  and  indeed  no  emperor 
had  ever  ftiewn  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than 
Nerva  5  his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  too  indulgent, 
and  often  made  a  prey  by  his  infidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  excefs  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  eafily  pardon,  after  the 
cruelties  of  fuch  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  long 
accuftomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerva’s  gentle 
reign  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  the 
name  of  benevolence.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
folemnly  fwore  that  no  fenator  of  Rome  fhould  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though 
they  gave  ever  fo  juft  a  caufe.  He  conferred  great  fa¬ 
vours,  and  beftowed  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  fo  extenfive,  that,  upon  his 
firft  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  was  conftrained  to  fell 
his  gold  and  filver  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  releafed 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  fevere  impositions, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Vefpafian  j  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  carriages  5 
and  reftored  thofe  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
juftly  difpoffeffed  by  Domitian. 

During  his  fhort  reign  he  made  feveral  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  caftration  of  male  chil¬ 
dren  ;  which  had  been  likewife  condemned  by  his  pre- 
deceffor,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  thofe 
Haves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  laft  reign,  inform¬ 
ed  againft  their  mafters.  He  permitted  no  ftatues  to 
be  ere£led  to  honour  him,  and  converted  into  money 
fuch  of  Domitian’s  as  had  been  fpared  by  the  fenate. 
He  fold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  the  fplendid 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  feveral  unreafon- 
>able  expences  at  court.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had  fo 
little  regard  for  money,  that  when  Herodes  Atticus, 
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one  of  his  fubje£ls,  had  found  a  large  treafure,  and  Rome, 
v/rote  to  the  emperor  how  to  difpofe  of  it,  he  received  ~ 
for  anfwer,  that  he  might  ufe  it  ;  but  the  finder  ftiil  in¬ 
forming  the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  perfon,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honefty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  abufe  it . 

A  life  of  fuch  generality  and  mildnefs  was  not, 
however,  without  its  enemies.  Calpurnius  Craffus, 
with  fome  others,  formed  a  dangerous  confpiracy  to  de¬ 
ft  ray  him  $  but  Nerva  would  ufe  no  fe verity  :  he  refted 
fatisfied  with  banifhing  thofe  who  were  culpable,  though 
the  fenate  were  for  infilling  more  rigorous  punifhments. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  infurredlion  againft  his  interefts 
was  from  the  praetorian  bands  ;  who,  headed  by  Cafpa- 
rius  Olianus,  infilled  upon  revenging  the  late  emperor’s 
death,  vffiofe  memory  was  ftiil  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whofe  kindnefs  to  good 
men  rendered  him  ftiil  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  infur- 
re&ion  ;  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  mutinous  foldiers, 
and,  opening  his  bofom,  delired  them  to  ftrike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice.  The  foldiers, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances ;  but, 
feizing  upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  Hew  them  in  the 
moft  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this,  they 
even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their  fedi- 
tion,  and  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  difagree- 
able  a  conftraint  upon  the  emperor’s  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  moft  happy  effects,  as  it 
caufed  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  fucceed  him  in  the  ^54 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  the  prefent  turbulent  Adopts 
difpolition  of  the  times,  he  flood  in  need  of  an  affiftant Trajan  as 
in  the  empire,  who  might  (hare  the  fatigues  of  govern- ^  fuccel" 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  For°r* 
this  purpofe,  fetting  afide  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix¬ 
ed  upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  family, 
who  wTas  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany,  to  fucceed 
him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  and 
performed  the  accuftomed  folemnities,  he  inftantly  fent 
off  ambaffadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  refided, 
intreating  his  aftiftance  in  puni filing  thofe  from  whom 
he  had  received  fuch  an  infult.  The  adoption  of  this 
admirable  man,  proved  fo  great  a  curb  to  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfeft 
obedience  during  the  reft  of  this  reign  ;  and  Cafparius 
being  fent  to  him,  wras,  by  his  command,  either  banilh- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  355 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  laft  public  a£l  of  Death  of 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  him-^erva. 
felf  in  a  violent  paflion  with  one  Regulus  a  fenator,  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  fhortly  after  died, 
after  a  Ihort  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nine  davs. 

He  was  the  firft  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  juftly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generality  and  mo¬ 
deration.  He  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  wifdom,  though 
with  lefs  reafon,  the  greateft  inftance  he  gave  of  it,  du¬ 
ring  his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  fucceffor. 

Trajan’s  family  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  he  him-Great  qUa„ 
felf  was  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.  He  very  early  ac-htiesof 
companied  his  father,  who  w7as  a  general  of  the  Ro-  Trajan, 
mans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine  \  and  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  confider- 
able  reputation  for  military  accomplifhments.  He 
enured  his  body  to  fatigue  }  he  made  long  marches  on 

foot } 
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Rome.  foot  $  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  fkill  in  war  which 
was  neceffary  for  a  commander.  When  he  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
the  molt  confiderable  employments  in-  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  of  living  $ 
and  the  commander  was  fecn  noway  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  vir¬ 
tues.  The  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  all  the  advantages  of  perfon.  His  body  was 
majeftic  and  vigorous  ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  thefe 
qualities  were  added,  a  modefty  that  feemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf  alone  ;  fo  that  mankind  found  a  pieafure  in 
praifmg  thofe  accomplifhments  of  which  the  poffefTor 
feemed  no  way  confcious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
diftinguiflied  as  the  greateft  and  the  belt  emperor  of 
Rome.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
fome  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good- 
nefs  \  but  he  feeras  the  only  prince  who  united  thefe 
talents  in  the  greateft  perfedion,  and  who  appears  equal¬ 
ly  to  engage  our  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  ftate.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  difcipline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  paffed  were  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though 
he  had  deferved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  the  ftate,  and  followed  by  his  foldiers,  who 
marched  filently  forward  with  modefty  and  refped.  It 
Would  be  tedious  and  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  good  monarch’s  labours  for  the  ftate.  His  application 
to  bufinefs,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modefty  in 
exaltation,  his  liberality  to  the  deferving,  and  his  frugality 
in  his  own  expences  \  thefe  have  all  been  the  fubjed  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefed  of  the  pretorian  band  the  fword,  according  to 
cuftom,  he  made  ufe  of  this  remarkable  expreffion, 
u  Take  this  fword,  and  ufe  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ; 
if  otherwife,  againft  me.”  After  which  he  added, 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  firft  who  was  bound  to 
cbferve  them.  His  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency  *,  and  his  immoderate  paffion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The 
firft  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numberlefs  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  raifed  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigoroufly  oppofed 
by  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
with  flood  his  boldeft  efforts  3  but  was  at  lafl  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Roman  province, 
See  Dacia.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph*,  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  viaories  lafted 
for  the  fpace  of  120  days. 

#  Having  thus  given  peace  and  profperity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almoft  adored,  by  his  fubjeas.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  public  buildings  *,  he  freed  it  from  fuch  men  as 
laved  by  their  vices ;  he  entertained  perfons  of  merit 
Y ol.  XVIII.  Part  1. 
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with  the  utmoft  familiarity  \  and  fo  little  feared  his  Rome, 
enemies,  that  he  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to  fuppofe  v  "" 
that  he  had  any. 

It  had  been  happy  for  this  great  prince’s  memory,  hc  p^rfe- 
if  he  had  fhown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  fubjeas  \  but,  cutes  the 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  perfuaded  to  Chriftians* 
look  upon  the  Chriftians  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  The 
extreme  veneration  which  he  profeffed  for  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  fet  him  feduloufly  to  oppofe  every  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  progrefs  of  Chriiliarity  feemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  tor  fome  time  before  been  palled,  in 
which  all  Heterise,  or  focieties  diffenting  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  were  confidered  as  illegal,  being  repu¬ 
ted  nurferies  of  impofture  and  fedition.  Under  the 
fanaion  of  this  law,  the  Chriftians  were  perfecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Gieat  numbers  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edias 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  perfection 
ceafed  after  fome  time  5  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  proconful  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  their  inoftenfive 
and  moral  way  of  living,  he  fufpended  their  puniihments. 

But  a  total  flop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Paleftine’s  fending  him  word,  That  he  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  againft  the  Gali¬ 
leans,  who  crouded  to  execution  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Chriftians 
fhould  not  be  fought  after  \  but  if  any  offered  them- 
felves,  that  they  fhould  fuffer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  perfecution  ceafed,  and  the  emperor  found  leifure  to 
turn  the  force  of  his  arms  againft  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  fubmiflion 
to  Rome. 

While,  he  was  employed  in  thefe  wars,  there  was  a  Infurrec- 
dreadful  in  furred  ion  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  em-  don  of  the 
pire.  .This  wretched  people,  flill  infatuated,  and  ever  Jews* 
expeding  fome  fignal  deliverer,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan’s  abfence  in  the  eaft  to  maffacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reludance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  firft  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa  ;  from  thence  the 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  Thefe  places  were  in  a  manner  difpeopled  with 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  fuch,  that 
they  ate  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  fkins, 
fawed  them  afunder,  caft  them  to  wild  beafts,  made  them 
kill  each  other,  and  ftudied  new  torments  by  which  Lo 
deftroy  them.  However,  thefe  cruelties  were  of  no 
long,  duration  :  the  governors  of  the  refpedive  provinces 
making  head  againft  their  tumultuous  fury,  foon  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  pefts 
to  fociety.  As  the  Jews  had  pradifed  their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  enaded,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  fet  foot  on 
the  ifland. 

During  thefe  bloody  tranfaftions,  Trajan  was  pro- Succiffes  of 
fecuting  his.  fuccefTes  in  the  eaft.  His  firft  march  was  Trajan  in 
into  Armenia.,  the  king  of  which  country  had  difclaimed the  eaft* 
all  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  the  enfigns  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  dominion  from  the  monarch  of  Parthia.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan’s  expedition,  his  foars 
were  fo  great,  that  he  abandoned  his  country  to  the 
invaders  5  while  the  greateft  part  of  his  governors  and 
E  e  nobility 
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nobility  came  fubmiftively  to  the  emperor,  acknow¬ 
ledging  themfelves  his  fubje&s,  and  making  him  the 
molt  coftly  prefents.  Having  in  this  manner  taken 
pofleftion  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  power,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Parthia.  There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
of  Mefopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  From  thence  he  went  againft  the  Par¬ 
thian?,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army  \  in 
this  manner  crofting  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  feverities  of  dilcipline  which  were  impofed  on  the 
meaneft  foldler.  His  fucceiTes  againft  the  Parthians 
were  great  and  numerous.  He  conquered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  and  took  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting  to  crcfs  the  Euphrates,  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  refolved  to  flop  his  paffage  :  but 
he  fecretly  caufed  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains  5  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  fide,  patted 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  (laughter  on  both  Tides.  From  thence  he  tra¬ 
veled  tradls  of  country  wThich  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  feemed  to  take  a  plea- 
ilire  in  purfuing  the  fame  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Having 
paffed  the  rapid  lfreams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Ctefiphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himfelf 
a  pattage  into  Perfia,  where  he  made  many  conquefts, 
that  were  rather  fplendid  than  ferviceable.  After  fub- 
duing  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  he 
marched  fouthward  to  the  Perfian  gulf,  where  he  fub- 
dued  a  monarch  who  pofletted  a  confiderable  illand 
made  by  the  divided  dreams  of  that  river.  Here,  win¬ 
ter  coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  the  greated 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  He  therefore  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  failing  down  the 
Perfian  gulf,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
even  to  the  Indies,  and  fubduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  prevented  from  purfuing  fur¬ 
ther  conqueds  in  this  didant  country,  both  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  fubdued, 
and  by  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  feemed  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.  The  inconveniences  of  increa- 
firng  age  alfo  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
enterprife,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  purliie  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Returning,  therefore,  along 
the  Perfian  gulf,  and  fending  the  fenate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  wrhich  alone  compofed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punifh  thofe  countries  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edefla,  in  Me¬ 
fopotamia,  in  adies  j  and  in  a  fhort  {pace  of  time,  not 
only  retook  all  thofe  places  which  had  before  acknow¬ 
ledged  fubjeClion,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces, 
fo  as  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  moil  fertile  king¬ 
doms  of  all  Afia.  In  this  train  of  fucceiTes  he  fcarce 
met  with  a  repulfe,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deferts  of  Arabia.  Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquers,  he  refolved  to 
give  a  mailer  to  the  countries  he  had  fubdued.  With 
this  resolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Ctefiphon,  in 
Perfia  *?  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamafpatcs  king  of  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
fubjc£ls.  He  eftablifhed  another  king  alfo  over  the 
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kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Then  Rome, 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces,  rjjf 

he  refolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  than  any  of  his  predecefiors  had  dene  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  accordingly  left  Adrian  general  of  all 
his  forces  in  the  eaft  j  and  continued  his  journey  to¬ 
wards  Rcme,  where  the  moll  magnificent  preparations 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  But  he  had  not  proceeded 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himfelf  too  weak  to  travel  in  his  ufual  manner.  He 
therefore  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  on  Ihip-board 
to  the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
having  been  once  before  attacked  by  that  dlforder. 

During  the  time  of  his  indifpofition,  his  wife  Plotina 
conllantly  attended  near  him  \  and,  knowing  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  dilhke  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will, 
by  which  he  was  adopted  to  fucceed. 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  He  die?, 
of  nineteen  years  fix  months  and  fifteen  days.  How  and  is  fuc- 
highly  he  was  efteemed  by  his  fubje£l s  appears  by  their  ce<-d.e(l  by 
manner  of  blefiing  his  fuccefibrs,  always  wilhing  them A  nan* 
the  fortune  of  Auguftus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 

His  military  virtues,  however,  upon  which  he  chiefly 
valued  himfelf,  produced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country  }  and  all  his  conquefis  difappeared,  when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  defeent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  anceftots 
were  of  the  fame  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  Fie  was 
nephew  to  Trajan,  and  married  to  Sabina  his  grand-niece. 

When  Trajan  was  adopted  to  the  empire,  Adrian  was  a 
tribune  of  the  army  in  Maefia,  and  was  fent  by  the  troops 
to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  advancement.  How¬ 
ever,  his  brother-in-law,  who  delired  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  congratulating  Trajan  himfelf,  fupplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way. 

But  Adrian  was  refolved  to  lofe  no  time,  and  perform¬ 
ed  the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  aftiduity  was 
very  plealing  to  the  emperor  }  but  be  difliked  Adrian 
from  feveral  more  prevailing  motives.  Flis  kinfman 
was  expenfive,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  was,  befides, 
inconftant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Thefe  were  faults  that,  in  Trajan’s  opinion, 
could  not  be  compenfated  either  by  his  learning  or  his 
talents.  His  great  {kill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philofophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  Trajan,  who,  being  bred  himfelf  a  foldier, 
delired  to  have  a  military  man  to  fucceed  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  would  by  no 
means  appoint  a  fucceflbr  *,  fearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  perfon  that  was 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
fome  time  by  Plotina  his  wife,  till  Adrian  had  found¬ 
ed  the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm 
in  his  interefts.  They  then  produced  a  forged  in- 
flrument,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  ele6led  by 
all  orders  of  the  ftate,  though  then  abfent  from  Rome, 
being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the 
eaft. 

Upon  Adrian’s  ele£lion,  his  fir  ft  care  ^vas  to  write 
the  fenate,  excufing  himfelf  for  a  {fuming  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation  \  imputing  it  to  the 
hafty  zeal  of  the  army,  who  rightly  judged  that  the  fe¬ 
nate  ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head.  He 

then 
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B^otne.  then  began  to  purfue  a  courfe  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
his  predeceffor,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  quite  fatis- 
fied  with  prelerving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
3<Sr  and  feemed  no  way  ambitious  of  extenfive  conqueft. 

lie  aban-  For  this  reafon  he  abandoned  all  the  conquers  which 
flons  all  the  X raj  an  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  rather  an  incon- 
cuefts  of  venience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire  ;  and  made 
Trajan*  the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla¬ 
cing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft,  and  lea¬ 
ving  Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey 
by  land  to  Rome,  lending  the  alhes  of  Trajan  thither 
by  fea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  a  magnificent  triumph  that  was  preparing 
for  him ;  but  this  he  modeftly  declined,  defiring  that 
thofe  honours  might  be  paid  to  Trajan’s  memory 
which  they  had  defigned  for  him.  In  confequence 
of  this  command,  a  moft  fuperb  triumph  was  decreed, 
in  which  Trajan’s  ftatue  was  carried  as  a  principal 
figure  in  the  proceffion,  it  being  remarked  that  he 
was  the  only  man  that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was 
dead.  Not  content  with  paying  him  thefe  extraordi¬ 
nary  honours,  his  alhes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn, 
Upon  the  top  of  a  column  140  feet  high.  On  this 
were  engraven  the  particulars  of  all  his  exploits  in 
baffo  relievo  ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  which  is 
ftill  remaining.  Thefe  teftimonies  of  refpedt  to  the 
memory  of  his  predeceffor  did  great  honour  to  the  heart 
of  Adrian.  His  virtues,  however,  were  con  traded  by 
•a  ftrange  mixture  of  vices  $  or  to  fay  the  truth,  he 
wanted  ftrength  of  mind  to  preferve  his  general  rec¬ 
titude  of  character  without  deviation.  As  an  em¬ 
peror,  however,  his  conduct  was  mod  admirable,  as 
all  his  public  tranfaftions  appear  dilated  by  the 
founded  policy  and  the  mod  difintereded  wifdom. 
But  thefe  being  already  enumerated  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Adrian,  it  would  be  fuperfiuous  to  repeat  them 
in  this  place.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus  Anto- 
minis,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Pious,  whom  he  had  a- 
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man  cm*  rvom  the  beginning  ol  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
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we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  Rome, 
the  time  of  Caefar  to  that  of  Trajan,  fcarce  any  of  the 
emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it  againd 
the  barbarous  nations  who  furrounded  it.  During  all 
this  fpace,  only  fome  inconfiderable  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
had  been  fubjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
loft  )  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  Town  thofe  feeds  of  diffolution  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.  The  diforders  were  grown  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himfelf  could  not  cure 
them.  Indeed  his  eaftern  conquefts  could  fcarce  have 
been  preferved  though  the  republic  had  been  exifting 
in  all  its  glory  )  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re- 
figned  by  his  fucceffor  Adrian,  as  too  diftant,  difaffec- 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations. 

The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  eafily  preferved  j  and  of  confe¬ 
quence  remained  for  a  long  time  fubjetl  to  Rome. 

During  the  23  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.  The  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  are  exceflive  in  their  praifes  of  his  juftice,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private. 

He  put  a  ftop  to  the  perfecuiion  of  the  Chriftians. 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had 
revolted.  During  his  reign,  feveral  calamities  be- 
fel  the  empire.  The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks, 
laid  the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.  The  inun¬ 
dation  was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine, 
which  fwept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor 
took  the  utmoft  care  to  fupply  the  city  from  the  moft 
diftant  provinces.  At  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
boune  in  Gaul,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  together  with 
the  great  fquare  in  Cartilage,  were  deftroyed  by  fire  \ 
however,  the  emperor  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition.  He  died  in  the  year  163,  univerfally 
lamented  by  his  fubje&s,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  furnamed  the  PhUofopher ,  whom  he  had 
adopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  tranfa&ions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  under  the  article  ANTONINUS  P/iilo/op/ius 
(a). 
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(a)  As,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  empire  declined  very  faff,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  military  and  other  eftablifliments  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Mr  Gibbon  obferves, 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufe  of  arms  was  confined  to  thofe  who  had  fome  property  to  de¬ 
fend,  and  an  intereft  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  propefed  to  be  cna&ed.  But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined,  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  thofe  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  chofe  rather  to  hire 
others  than  to  expofe  their  own  perfons,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  Yet,  even  after  all  confidera- 
tion  of  property  had  been  laid  afide  among  the  common  foldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  chofen  from  anions 
thofe  who  had  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  fhare  of  property.  However,  as  the  common  foldier?, 
in  which  the  ftrength. of  an  army  comlfts,  had  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  called  patriotifm,  the  legions  which 
were  formerly  almoft  invincible,  110  longer  fought  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.  In  former  times,  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  foldier  was  more  honourable  than  any  other  j  but,  when  the  foldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hire¬ 
lings,  the  honour  of  the  profeffion  funk  of  courfe,  and,  by  this  means,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  which  the 
foldiers  had  to  fubmit  to  their  levers  difcipline,  and  exert  themfelves  againft  their  enemies,  was  removed.  On 
the  very  firft  entrance  of  a  foldier  into  the  Roman  fervice,  a  fclemn  oath  was  adminiftered  to  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  never  to  defert  his  ftandard  ;  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life 
for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  attachment  which  the  Romans  had  to  their  ftandards 
was  indeed  aftomthmg.  The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  almoft  an  objeft  of 
adoration,  with  them  ?  and  it  was  efteeiaed  impious,  as  well  as  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  facred  en- 
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Rome.  After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  fon  Com-  ther  :  and  fo  prone  to  vice,  that  he  was  generally  be* 
J  modus  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne  without  oppo-  lieved  to  have  been  the  fon,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
fition.  He  was  in  every  refpeft  unworthy  of  his  fa-  but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  wThom  the  emprefs 

FauRina 


fign  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  puniffi  with  blows,  the  generals  with  death  ;  and 
it  was  an  indexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  difcipline,  that  a  good  foldier  fliould  dread  his  officers  much  more  than 
the  enemy. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  fo  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  inefficiency  of  mere  valour  without  fkill,  that 
military  exercifes  were  the  unremitted  obje&  of  their  difcipline.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  con- 
flantly  trained  both  in  the  morning  and  evening;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  excufed  irom  the  daily  repeti¬ 
tion  of  their  exercife.  Large  ffieds  were  ere&ed  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  thefe  ufeful  labours 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tempeRuous  wTeather,  and  the  weapons  ufed  in  thefe  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  real  a£lion.  The  foldiers  were  diligently  initrucled  to  march,  to  run,  leap, 
fwim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  fpecies  of  weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhic  or  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ableR 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  military  Rudies  by  their  prefence  and  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inRru£t  the  unexperien¬ 
ced  foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  the  prize  of  fuperior  Rrength  and  dex¬ 
terity.  Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  tadlics  was  cultivated  with  fuccefs  ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  inRru&ions  were  refpeded  as  the  moR  perfect  model  of  Roman 
difcipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte¬ 
rations  had  taken  place  in  the  conRitution  of  the  legions.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy -armed  infan¬ 
try,  which  compofed  its  principal  Rrength,  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
correfpondcnt  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  firR  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  poR  of  honour 
2nd  the  cuRody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1105  foldiers,  the  moft  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  cohorts  confiRed  each  of  555  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  confiRed  of  6100  men. 
Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  fervice ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
creR  ;  a  breaRplate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  Their  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth  ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide,  and  Rrongly  guarded  with  brafs  plates.  Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  fix  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  maffy  triangular  point  of  Reel  18 
inches  in  length.  This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  diRance  of  10  or  12  paces  ;  but  its  Rroke  was  fo  power¬ 
ful,  that  no  cavalry  durR  venture  within  its  reach,  and  fcarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  againR  it.  As 
foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  ruRied  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  Riort  well-tempered  SpaniRi  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  puffiing 
and  Rriking  ;  but  the  foldier  was  always  inftru&ed  to  prefer  the  former  ufe  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  re¬ 
mained  thereby  the  lefs  expofed,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adverfary. 
The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and  the  regular  diRance  of  ‘three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
and  ranks.  Thus  the  foldier  poffeffed  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions  ;  and  fufficient  intervals  were  allow¬ 
ed,  through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.  The  cavalry, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons :  the  firR,  as 
the  companion  of  the  firR  cohort,  confiRed  of  132  men;  whilR  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66. 
The  entire  eRabliffiment  formed  a  body  of  72 6  horfe,  naturally  connected  with  its  refpedlive  legion  ;  but  occa- 
fionally  acting  in  the  line,  and  compofing  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
was  compofed  of  the  nobleR  youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervices  on  horfe- 
back,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conlul  ;  but  after  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  moR  wealth^'  of  the  equeRrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiRration  of  juRice  and  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  whenever  they  embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  entrufted  with  a  troop  of  horfe  or  a  cohort  of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry, 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.  The  horfes  were  bred  for  the  moR  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia.  'Ihe 
Roman  troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  eaR.  InRead  of  this,  their 
arms  confiRed  only  of  an  helmet,  on  oblong  Riield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  javelin  and  a  long  broad¬ 
sword  were  their  principal  offenfive  weapons.  They  feem  to  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  lances  and  iron  maces  from 
the  barbarians. 

Befides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  efpecially  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take .  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Confiderable  levies  were  regularly  made  among  thofe  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
©£  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,  difperfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice.  Even  fele£I  troops  of  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  fervice  *,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  moR  deftru&ive  expedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  fkill  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwife  unacquainted  with  it,  but  it 
gave  thefe  auxiliaries  themfelves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  ai  laR  of  dethroning  the  ^mperors  at 
yleafure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itfelf.  The  number  of  auxiliaries  was  feldom  inferior  to  that  of 
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Rome.  Faudina  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimate.  According  to 
nrr~ ,  Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  been 
reprefented,  a 


3 


It  O  M 


tiger  born  with  ah  infatate  third  of  hu¬ 


man  blood,  and  capable  from  his  infancy  of  the  mod 
inhuman  adtions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak,  ’ 
rather  than  a  wicked  difpofition,  His  fimplicity  and 

timidity 
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the  legionaries  themfeives.  The  braved  and  mod  faithful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
prefeds  and  centurions,  and  feverely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difcipline  }  but  the  far  greater  part  retained 
thofe  arms  which  they  had  ufed  in  their  native  country.  By  this  inditution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained  within  itfelf  every  fpecies  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  midile  weapons  ; 
and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  refpe&ive  arms  and  difcipline.  Nor  was 
the  legion  deditute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be  ity led  a  train  of  artillery.  This  confided  of  JO  mili¬ 
tary  engines  of  the  larged  fize,  and  56  fmaller  ones  j  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner, 
diicharged  dones  and  darts  with  irrelidible  violence. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  re¬ 
gularity.  Its  form  was  an  exaft  quadrangle  ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  fquare  of  700  yards  was  fufficient 
for  the  encampment  of  20,000  Romans,  though  a  fimilar  number  of  modern  troops  would  expofe  to  the  enemy  a 
front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midd  of  the  camp,  the  praetorium,  or  general’s  tent,  arofe  above  the 
others  ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,  had  each  their  refpe&ive  dations  appointed  them.  The  dreets 
were  broad,  and  perfedlly  draight  *,  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  200  feet  was  left  011  all  fides  between  the  tents  and  ram¬ 
part.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  12  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  drong  and  intricate  palifades,  and  defended  by  a 
ditch  1 2  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themfeives,  to  whom  the  ufe  of 
the  fpade  and  the  pick- axe  was  no  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  the  Avoid  or  pilum.  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the 
fignal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almod  indantly .broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks  without  delay  or 
confufion.  Befides  their  arms,  which  the  foldiers  fcarcely  confidered  as  an  incumbrance,  they  were  laden  with  their 
kitchen-furniture,  the  indruments  of  fortification,  and  provifions  for  many  days.  Under  this  weight,  which  would 
opprefs  a  modern  foldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  dep,  near  20  miles  in  fix  hours.  On  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage,  and,  by  eafy  and  rapid  evolutions,  converted  the  column  of 
march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  (lingers  and  archers  (kirmiflied  in  the  front  5  the  auxiliaries  formed  the  firft 
line,  and  were  feconded  or  fudained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  the  military  engineers 
were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  eafily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  confided  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  t© 

J  2,50c  men.  The  peace  eftabliffiment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceffors  was  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  30  of  thefe 
formidable  brigades  j  and  mod  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,00 o  men.  Indead  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefs  or  pufillanimity,  the  legions  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  fufficient 
for  Britain.  The  principal  drength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confided  of  16  legions,  difpofed  in  the 
following  proportions  :  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany  ;  one  in  Rhsetia  j  one  in  Noricum 
four  in  Pannonia  ;  three  in  Maefia  •,  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intruded  to  eight  le¬ 
gions,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  feene  of  war,  a  fingle  legion  maintained  the  domedic  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  praetorian  guards  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  Thefe  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  their  arms  and  inditutions,  except  in  a  more  fplendid  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline. 

The  Roman  navy,  though  fufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  government,  never  feemed  adequate  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  diresded  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  proted  the  commerce  of  their  fubjeds.  Two 
permanent  fleets  were  Rationed  by  Augudus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mifenum  in  the 
bay  of  Naples.  A  very  confiderable  force  was  alfo  Rationed  at  Frejus  in  Provence  \  and  the  Euxine  was  guarded 
by  40  (hips  and  3000  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  fleet  which  preferred  the  communication  between 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veffels  conflantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  to  harafs  the  ene¬ 
my,  or  intercept  the  paffage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  military  edabliihment  by  fea  and  land  amounted  to 
about  450,000  men. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  empire  owed  its  greatnefs.  The  policy  of  the  laws 
contributed  as  much  to  its  fupport  as  the  martial  eftabliffiment  itfelf.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  occafionally  differ  from  the  partial  abufe  of  delegated  authority,  the  general  principle  of  government 
was  wife,  firnple,  and  beneficent.  Among  thefe  beneficent  principles  he  reckons  that  of  univerfal  toleration  j  but 
to  this  there  were  feveral  exceptions  :  for  the  Britifh  Druids  were  perfecuted  and  dedroyed  by  the  Romans  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religion  •,  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  fome times  perfecuted  ^  and  the  Chridians  were  frequently 
fo,  and  that  even  under  the  very  bed  emperors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  However,  as  a  very  general  tolera¬ 
tion  of  religious  fentiments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  we  mud  certainly  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  empire. 

Another  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  drength  and  profperity  of  the  empire,  was  the  extending  of  the 
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,  Rcmc.  timidity  rendered  him  the  (lave  of  his  attendants,  who  habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling  pafiion  of  his 

A  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  foul.”  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 

Monflrous  obeyed  the  didlates  of  others,  degenerated  into  actions  of  this  emperor  were  flagitious  almoft  beyond 
cruelty  of  a 

Comxuodus.  _  _ _ 
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freedom  of  Rome  to  fo  many  people.  “  The  narrow  policy  (fays  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preferring,  without  any  foreign 
mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  haftened  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Spar¬ 
ta.  During  the  moft  flourifning  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  decreafed  gradually 
from  about  30,000  to  21,000.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  may  difcover, 
that  notwithftanding  the  inceffant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  focial  war,  to  the  number  of  463,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  (hare  of  honours 
and  privilege's,  the  fenate  preferred  the  chance  of  war  to  a  conceffion  ;  however,  at  laft,  all  the  Italian  Rates,  except 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  republic,  and  foon  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
public  freedom.  When  the  popular  affemblies  had  been  fuppreffed  by  the  adminiftration  of  the  emperors,  the  con¬ 
querors  were  diflinguifhed  from  the  vanquiihed  nations  only  as  the  firft  and  moft  honourable  order  of  fubje&s ;  and 
their  increafe,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers.  Yet  the  princes  w:ho  adopted  the  max¬ 
ims  of  Augtiftus,  guarded  with  the  ftri&eft  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  diffufed  the  freedom  of  the 
city  with  a  prudent  liberality. 

“  Till  the  privileges  of  the  Romans  had  been  progreftively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an  im¬ 
portant  diftin<5tiou  was  preferred  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  eftates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  their  perfons  from  the  arbitrary  jurifdiflion  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity 
of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  deftitute  of 
any  public  force  or  conftitutional  freedom.  The  free  Rates  and  cities,  which  bad  embraced  the  caufe  of  Rome, 
were  infenftbly  funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engroffed  by  the  minifters  of  the 
fenate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute.  But  the  fame  falutary  maxims  of  government  which 
had  fecured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moft  diftant  conquefts.  A  nation  of  Romans 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting  the  moft; 
faithful  and  deferving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

“  So  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  moft  feri- 
ous  care  to  extend,  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  eaftern  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  lefs  docile  in  this  refpeft  than  the  weftern  ones  \  and  this  obvious  difference  made  a  diftin&ion  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  when  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  and  fentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em¬ 
pire,  by  the  progrefs  of  colonies  and  conqueft,  had  been  diffufed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nile. 
Alia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  filent  revolution 
into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts,  thofe  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of 
the  eaft  ;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble  diftance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their  fubje£ls* 
'  Such  was  the  general  divilion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  \  to  which  we  may 
add  a  third  diftin&ion  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  efpecially  in  Egypt.  The  ufe  of  their  ancient 
dialers,  by  fecluding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  thefe  barbarians.  The 
flothful  effeminacy  of  the  former  expofed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  fullen  ferocioufnefs  of  the  latter  excited  the 
nverfion,  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  feldom  defired  or  deferved  the  freedom  of  the  city  \  and  it  is  remarked, 
that  more  than  230  years  elapfed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was  admitted  into  the 
fenate  of  Rome. 

“  The  number  of  fubjefls  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  flaves,  can¬ 
not  now  be  fixed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  objedl  would  deferve.  We  are  informed,  that 
when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercifed  the  office  of  cenfor,  he  took  an  account  of  6,945,000  Roman  citizens  j 

who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  muff:  have  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  fouls.  The 

multitude  of  fubjefls  of  an  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fludluating  :  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every 
circumftance  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  probable  that  there  exifted,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  Roman  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age  }  and  that  the 
Raves  were  at  leaf!  equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  im¬ 
perfect  calculation  would  rife  to  about  1 20  millions  of  perfons  5  a  degree  of  population  which  poflibly  exceeds 
that  of  modern  Europe,  and  forms  the  moft  numerous  fociety  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  fyftem  oi 
government. 

“  Domeftic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  confequetlces  of  the  moderate  and  Comprehenfive  policy  embra¬ 
ced  by  the  Romans.  The  vanquiihed  nations,  blended  into  one  great  people,  refigned.  tire  hope,  nay  even  the 
wiih,  of  reluming  their  independence,  and  fcarcely  confidered  their  own  exiftence  as  diftinfl  from  the  exiftence  of 

Rome.  The  eftabiiffied  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  domi¬ 

nions,  and  was  exercifed  with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  thofe  of  the 
3  iber.  The  legions  were  deftined  to  ferve  againft  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magiftvate  feldom  required  the 
aid  of  a  military  force. 

i(  It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  fhould  difcover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  caufes 
of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Homans,  introduced  a  flow  and 
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Ronae.  a  parallel.  Many  very  brange  indances  of  his  cruelty 
are  related  by  the  ancients.  He  is  faid  to  have  cut 
afunder  a  corpulent  man  whom  he  faw  walking  along 
the  ftreet  j  partly,  to  try  his  own  ftrength,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled  ;  and  partly,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  out 
of  curioiity,  to  fee  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleafure  in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  fuch  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city  5  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  now  they  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono- 
podii ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  now  become  Luf- 
cinii ,  alluding  to  the  word  lufcus ,  “  orle-eyed.’,  Some 
he  murdered  becaufe  they  were  negligently  dreffed  \ 
others,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  /kill  in  furgery, 
efpecially  at  letting  blood  :  but  fometimes,  indead  of 
ealing  by  that  means  thofe  whom  he  vilited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  off,  by  wTay 
of  diverfion,  their  ears  and  nofes.  His  lewdnefs  and  de¬ 
baucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  infa¬ 
mous.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly 
well  /killed  in  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incredi¬ 
ble  feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in  drength  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  with  his 
fpear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions, 
one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one  blow.  For¬ 
getful  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lids  with  the  com¬ 
mon  gladiators,  and  came  off  conqueror  735  times  \ 
whence  he  often  fuhfcribed  himfelf  in  his  letters,  the 
conqueror  of  1000  gladiators. 


The  public  tranfa&ions  of  this  reign  were  but  very  Rome. 

few.  Soon  after  his  father’s  death,  Commodus  conclu- - v— — * 

ded  a  peace  with  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  &c,  onR  364 
the  following  conditions.  1.  That  they  fnould  notcludeTa 
fettle  within  live  miles  of  the  Danube.  2.  That  theypeace  with 
fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  fupply  the  Romans tbe  bart>a- 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required. 

That  they  fhould  affenible  but  once  a  month,  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  in  prefence  of  a  Roman  centu¬ 
rion.  4.  That  they  fhould  not  make  war  upon  the  Ja- 
zyges,  Buri,  or  Vandals,  without  the  confent  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro- 
mifed  to  abandon,  which  accordingly  he  did,  all  the 
cables  and  fortrefies  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  excepting  fuch  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.  With  the  other  German  nations,  whom  his 
father  had  almod  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
difhonourable  peace  nay,  of  fome  he  purchafed  it  with 
large  fums  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  his 
fiber  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  univerfally  abhor¬ 
red  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  formed  a  confpiracy 
againfl  his  life.  Among  the  confpirators  were  many 
fenators  of  dibin&ion.  It  wTas  agreed  among  them  that 
they  fhould  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  paflagej 
and  that  Claudius  Pompeianus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  lhould  give  the  firb  blow.  But 
he,  in  Read  of  briking  at  once,  (bowed  him  the  naked 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  “  This  prefent  the  fenate  fends 

you 
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fecret  poifon  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  level  *  the 
fire  of  genius,  was  extinguished,  and  even  the  military  fpirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
robub.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum,  fupplied  the  legions  with  excellent  foldiers,  and  conbituted  the 
real  brengtb  of  the  monarchy.  Their  perfonal  valour  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  pofleffed  that  public  cou¬ 
rage  which  is  nourifhed  byBie  love  of  independence,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence  of  danger,  and 
the.  habit  of  command.  They  received  law’s  and  governors  from  the  will  of  their' fovereign,  and  trubed  for 
their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  poberity  of  their  boldeb  leaders  were  contented  with  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  fubjeas.  The  mob  afpiring  fpirits  reforted  to.  the  court  or  bandard  of  the  emperors  ;  and  the 
deferted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  brength  or  union,  infenfibly  funk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pri¬ 
vate  life.  r 

“.The  love  of  letters,  almob  infeparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fafhionable  among  the  fubjeas  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines ;  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was  diffufed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire ;  the  mob  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  tabe  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Virgil  were  tranfcribed  and  budied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  and  the  mob  liberal  rewards  fought 
out  the  fainteb  glimmerings.of  literary  merit.  The  fciences  of  phyfic  and  abronomy  were  cultivated  with  fome 
degree  of  reputation  $  but,  if  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  paffed  away  without  producing  a  fingle  wai¬ 
ter  of  genius  who  deferved  the  attention  of  poberity.  The  authority  of  Plato,  of  Aribotle,  of  Zeno,  and  Epi¬ 
curus,  bill  reigned  in  the  fchools  ,  and  their  fybems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of  dif- 
ciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  correa  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  human 
mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  inbead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  produced  only  fervile  imi¬ 
tations  5  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  thefe  models,  they  deviated  at  the  fame  time  from  good  fenfe  and 
propriety.  The  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une¬ 
qual  competition  with  thore  bold  ancients,  who,  by  expreffmg  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue  had 
already  occupied  every  place  of  honour.  .The  name  of  poet  was  almob  forgotten  5  that  of  orator  was  ufurped  by 
the  fophibs.  A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  and  the  decline 
of  genius  was  loon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  tabe. 

“  Longinus  obferves  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of.  his  contemporaries,  which  debafed  their  fentiments,  enerva¬ 
ted  their  courage,  and  depreffed  their,  talents  \  comparing  them  tOvpigm ies,  whofe  bature  has  been  diminifhed  by 
conuant  preiture  on  their  limbs.  .  This  diminutive  bature  of  mankind  was  conbantly  finking  below  the  old  band- 
ard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies  \  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  rebored  a  manly  freedom  }  and,  after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  free¬ 
dom  became  the  happy  parent  of  tabe  and  fcience.” 
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U<5t«e.  you  fo  that  the  guards  had  time  to  refcue  the  empe- 

x*—v*a—J  rorj  anc[  to  feize  the  confpirators,  who  tvere  foon  after 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banifhed  his  After  to  the 
ifland  of  Caprece,  where  he  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  minifter  of  Commodus  wras  one  Pe- 
rennis  ;  who  in  oppreffion  and  cruelty  feems  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  mod  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus,  he  ruled  with  an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  at  laft  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  foldiery,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  feverity.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Oleander  ;  for  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  his  plea- 
lures,  that  he  could  not  beftow  even  a  moment  on  the 
affairs  of  date.  The  new  minider  abufed  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  even  his  predeceffor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  to  fale  ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  judice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  The  minider,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infufed  fuch  ter¬ 
rors  into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  changed  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  his  guards,  aimed  continually.  One  Niger  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  only  fix  hours  ;  another  only  five  days  ; 
and  feveral  others  a  dill  (horter  fpace.  Mod  of  thofe 
officers  lod  their  lives  along  with  their  employments  ; 
being  accufed  of  treafon  by  Cleardcr,  who  continually 
folicited,  and  at  lad  obtained,  that  important  pod  for 
himfelf.  * 

Revolt  of  In  the  year  187  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 

Maternus.  Matemus,  a  common  foldier,  having  fled  from  his  co¬ 
lours,  and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  grew  in  a  fhort  time  fo  powerful,  the  ban¬ 
ditti  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  he  overran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  dormtd 
the  dronged  cities  ;  and  ftruck  the  emperor  and  people 
of  Rome  wnth  fuch  terror,  that  troops  w  ere  raifed,  and 
armies  difpatched  againd  him.  Pefcenmus  Niger  was 
fent  to  make  head  againd  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be¬ 
came  very  intimate  with  Severus,  who  w’as  then  gover¬ 
nor  of  Lyons,  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commending  the  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni¬ 
ger  in  purfuing  the  rebels.  Maternus,  finding  himfelf 
reduced  to  great  draits,  divided  his  men  into  feveral 
fmall  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  lefs  in  view  than 
to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  folemnity  which  was 
kept  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  on  his  death  to  feize  upon  the  empire  for  himfelf; 
They  all  arrived  at  Rome  undifeovered  ;  and  feveral  of 
his  men  had  already  mixed  themfelves  with  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  feized  and  executed  ;  and 
his  death  put  an  end  to  the  diflurbances  wffiich  fome  of 
his  followers  bad  begun  to  raife  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  fame  year  broke  out  the  mofl  dreadful  plague, 
fays  Dio  Caffius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lafied  two 
or  three  years  ;  and  raged  with  the  greatefl  violence  at 
Rome,  wffiere  it  frequently  carried  off  2000  perfons 
a-day.  The  following  year,  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by  light- 
ning  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  people  w?ere  afflicted 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  occafioned,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now  in  view  nothing 
Ms  than  the  fovereignty  itfelf,  bought  up  underhand 
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all  the  com,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  of  it,  and  gain  Rome, 
the  affe&ions  of  the  foldiery  and  people  by  diftribu-  ^  lf* 
ting  it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  how’ever,  that 
Papirius  Dionyfius,  whole  province  it  was  to  fupply 
the  city  with  provifions,  contributed  towards  the  fa¬ 
mine,  in  order  to  make  the  people  rife  againft  Clean¬ 
der.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  populace  aferibed  all  their 
calamities  to  this  hated  minifter;  and  one  day,  while  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  Circenfian  games,  a  trcop  of 
children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  woman  of  an 
extraordinary  ftature  and  fierce  afpe£f,  entering  the  cir¬ 
cus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  invectives  and 
dreadful  curfes  againft  Cleander ;  which  being  for 
fome  time  anfwered  by  the  people  with  other  inveClives 
and  curfes,  the  whole  multitude  arofe  all  of  a  fudden, 
and  flew  to  the  place  where  Cleander  at  that  time  re- 
fided  with  the  emperor.  There,  renewing  their  invec¬ 
tives,  they  demanded  the  head  of  the  minifter  who  had 
been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  calamities.  Hereupon 
Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge  the 
multitude  ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  driving  them 
with  great  flaughter  into  the  city.  But  the  populace 
difeharging  {bowers  of  ftones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  from 
the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  from  the  window-s,  and  the 
city-guards  at  the  fame  time  taking  part  wdth  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  praetorian  herfe  were  foon  obliged  to  fave  them¬ 
felves  by  flight  :  nor  w7as  the  flaughter  ended  till  the 
emperor,  apprifed  of  the  tumult,  caufed  the  head  of  Cle¬ 
ander  to  be  flruck  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  enraged  ^ 
populace.  The  emperor  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  Commodus 
Cleander  ;  being  cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  of  Marcia  his  murdered, 
favourite  concubine,  Laetus  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
Ecle<5his  his  chamberlain. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Commodus  known,  than 
the  fenate  affembled,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curfes,  ordering  his  ftatues  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  all  public 
inferiptions ;  and  demanded  his  body,  that  it  might  be 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber.  But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the  confpirators  pertinax 
had  previoufly  defigr  ed  for  the  empire,  and  who  had  raifed  to  the 
already  affumed  it,  prevented  fuch  an  outrage,  by  let-emplrc# 
ting  the  fenators  know  that  Commodue  was  already 
buried.  This  extraordinary  perfonage  had  paffed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.  He  was  originally 
the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  Have,  called  JElius ,  who 
only  gave  him  fo  much  learning  as  t-o  qualify  him  for 
keeping  a  little  fliop  in  the  city.  He  then  became  a 
fchoolmafler,  afterwards  ftudied  the  law,  and  after 
that  became  a  foldier  ;  in  which  ftation  his  behaviour  * 
wras  fuch  as  caufed  him  to  be  foon  made  captain  of 
a  cohort  againft  the  Parthians.  Being  thus  introdu¬ 
ced  to  arms,  he  w^ent  through  the  ufual  gradation  of 
military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Moefia,  until  he  be¬ 
came  the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.  In 
this  ftation  he  performed  fuch  excellent  fervices  againft: 
the  barbarians,  that  he  was  made  conful,  and  fuccef- 
fively  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Alia  Minor.  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  he  was  banifhed  ;  but  foon  after 
recalled,  and  fent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  abufes  in 
the  army.  In  this  employment  his  ufual  extraordinary 
fortune  attended  him  :  he  was  oppofed  by  a  fedition 
among  the  legions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  that  w'ere  {lain.  However,  he  got  over  this 
danger,  feverely  punifhed  the  mutineers,  and  eftabltth- 
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Rome,  fed  regularity  and  difcipline  among  the  troops  he  was  but  boldly  to  feize  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at  Rome. 


fent  to  command.  From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  where  the  fedition  of  the  foldiers  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  government. 
Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  with  an  active 
life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  retirement :  but  Commodus, 
Willing  to  keep  him  dill  in  view,  made  him  prefect  of 
the  city  ;  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  confpi- 
rators  fixed  upon  him  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  fucceed 
to  the  empire. 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodus  only  ferved  to  in- 
creafe  his  fears  of  falling  as  an  object  of  his  fufpicions  ; 
when  therefore  the  confpirators  repaired  to  his  houfe  by 
night,  he  confidered  their  arrival  as  a  command  from 
the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Lrntus  entering  his 
apartment,  Pertinax,  without  any  fhow  of  fear,  cried 
out,  That  for  many  days  he  had  expected  to  end  his  life 
in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the  emperor  had  defer¬ 
red  it  fo  long.  However,  he  was  not  a  little  furpriied 
when  informed  of  the  real  caufe  of  their  vifit ;  and  be¬ 
ing  ftrongly  urged  to  accept  of  the  empire,  he  at  laft 
complied  with  their  offer. 

His  excel  Being  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaimed 

lent  reign,  emperor  :  foon  after  the  citizens  and  fenate  confented  ; 

the  joy  for  the  ele&ion  of  a  new  fovereign  being  fcarcely 
equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The  provin¬ 
ces  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Rome  ;  fo  that  he 
began  his  reign  with  uniyerfal  fatisfa&ion  to  the  whole 
empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  this 
monarch’s  reign  the  fliort  time  it  continued.  He  pu- 
nifhed  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  to  corrupt  the  late  em¬ 
peror,  and  difpofed  of  his  ill-got  pofleflions  to  public 
ufes.  He  attempted  to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  praetorian  bands,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  injuries  and 
snfolences  they  committed  againft  the  people.  Fie  fold 
mod  of  the  buffoons  and  jefters  of  Commodus  as  flaves ; 
particularly  fuch  as  had  obfcene  names.  He  continual¬ 
ly  frequented  the  fenate  as  often  as  it  fat,  and  never  re- 
fufed  an  audience  even  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  His 
fuccefs  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal  policy. 
When  the  barbarous  nations  abroad  had  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  that  he  was  emperor,  they  immediately  laid  down 
their  arms,  well  knowing  the  oppofition  they  were  to 
expe£t  from  fo  experienced  a  commander.  His  great  er¬ 
ror  wras  avarice  ;  and  that,  in  fome  meafure,  ferved  to 
hallen  his  ruin. 

The  praetorian  foldiers,  whole  manners  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the 
indulgence  and  profufion  of  their  former  monarchs,  be¬ 
gan  to  hate  him  for  the  parfimony  and  difcipline  he  had 
introduced  among  them.  They  therefore  refolved  to  de¬ 
throne  him  *,  and  for  that  purpofe  declared  Maternus,  an 
ancient  fenator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  him 
to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Maternus,  howrever,  wras 
too  juft  to  the  merits  of  Pertinax,  and  too  faithful  a 
fubjefl,  to  concur  in  their  feditious  defigns  ;  wherefore 
cfcaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fled,  firft  to  the  empe- 
•ror,  and  then  out  of  the  city.  They  then  nominated 
one  Falco,  another  fenator  ;  whom  the  fenate  would 
;have  ordered  for  execution,  had  not  Pertinax  interpofed, 
who  declared  that  during  his  reign  no  fenator  fhould  dif¬ 
fer  death. 

1  he  praetorian  foldiers  then  refolved  unanimoufly  not 
to  ufe  any  fecret  confpiracies,  or  private  contrivances, 
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once.  They  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  maimer,  v ^ 
marched  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and  entered  t^iepn^17r^er 
palace  without  oppofition.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their  e(j  tjlc 
approach,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  emperor’s  atten-  ,,rjetorian 
dants  forfook  him ;  while  thofe  who  remained  earneltly  foldiera. 
intreated  him  to  fly  to  the  body  of  the  people  and  in- 
tereft  them  in  his  defence.  However,  he  rejected  their 
advice  ;  declaring,  that  it  was  uiworthy  his  imperial 
dignity,  and  all  his  paft  actions,  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. 

Having  thus  refolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he  had  fome 
hopes  that  his  prefence  alone  wrould  terrify  and  confound 
them.  But  what  could  his  former  virtues,  or  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  command,  avail  againft  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
nurfed  up  in  vice,  and  minifters  of  former  tyranny  ? 

One  Thrafius,  a  Tungrian,  ftruck  him  with  his  lance 
on  the  breaft,  crying  out,  “  The  foldiers  fend  you  this.” 

Pertinax  finding  all  wras  over,  covered  his  head  with  his 
robe,  and  funk  down,  mangled  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  which  he  received  from  various  aflaftins.  Ec- 
leftus,  and  fome  more  of  his  attendants,  who  attempted 
to  defend  him,  wTere  alfo  flam  :  his  fon  and  daughter 
only  efcaped,  who  happened  to  be  lodged  out  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Thus,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell 
a  facrifice  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army. 

From  the  number  of  his  adventures,  he  wras  called  the 
tennis-ball  of  Fortune  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  fuch  a  variety  of  fituations  with  fo  blamelefs  a 
character .  37 1 

The  foldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired  The  empire 
with  great  precipitation  ;  and  getting  out  of  the  city  exP°fecl  10 
to  the  reft  of  their  companions,  expeditioufly  fortified 
their  camp,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens.  Dlrffus  ju- 
Two  days  having  pafled  without  any  attempt  of  this  lianus. 
kind,  they  became  more  infolent  ;  and  willing  to  make 
ufe  of  the  power  of  which  they  found  themfelves  pof- 
fefied,  made  proclamation,  that  they  would  fell  the  em¬ 
pire  to  wdioever  would  purchafe  it  at  the  higheft  price. 

In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  fo  odious  and  un¬ 
juft,  only  tw^o  bidders  wrere  found  ;  namely,  Sulpicia- 
nus  and  Didius  Julianus :  The  former,  a  confular  per¬ 
fon,  praefeft  of  the  city,  and  fon-in-lawr  to  the  late  em¬ 
peror  Pertinax  ;  the  latter,  a  confular  perfon  like  wife, 
a  great  lawyer,  and  the  wealthieft  man  in  the  city. 

He  w7as  fitting  with  fome  friends  at  dinner  when  the 
proclamation  wTas  published  ;  and  being  charmed  writh 
the  profoeft  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  rofe 
from  table  and  haftened  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him  ;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro- 
mifes  than  treafure  to  beftowq  the  offers  of  Didius,  wrho 
produced  immenfe  fums  of  ready  money,  prevailed. 

He  wras  received  into  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they 
inftantly  fwore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.  From  the 
camp  he  Was  attended  by  his  new  electors  into  the 
city  ;  the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  confifted  of 
10,000  men,  ranged  around  him  in  fuch  order  as  if 
they  had  prepared  for  battle,  and  not  for  a  peaceful 
ceremony.  The  citizens,  however,  refufed  to  confirm 
his  election  ;  but  rather  curled  him  as  he  pafled.  Up¬ 
on  being  condudled  to  the  fenate-houfe,  he  addrefied 
the  few  fenators  that  were  prefent  in  a  very  laconic 
fpeech:  “  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor;  and  I  am 
the  fitted  perfon  you  can  choofe.”  But  even  this,  fliort 
as  it  feems,  wras  ur.neceflary,  fince  the  fenate  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  refufc  their  approbation.  His  fpeech 
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being  backed  by  the  army,  to  whom  lie  had  given 
about  a  million  of  our  money,  fucceeded.  The  choice 
of  the  foldiers  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  and  Didius 
was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the  57th  year  othis 
age. 

It  fhould  feem  by  this  weak  monarch’s  condufl  when 
feated  on  the  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  an  empire  rather  a  pleafure  than  a  toil.  Inftcad  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubje£ts,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  ina&ivity,  utterly  legardlefs  of 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in¬ 
deed;  neither  injuring  any  nor  expelling  to  be  injured. 
But  ti#.t  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent,  dill  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  his  exaltation  ;  fo  that  the  very  foldiers 
who  defied  him,  Toon  began  to  deleft  him  for  thofe 
qualities,  fo  very  oppofite  to  a  military  character.  The 
people  alfo,  againft  whofe  confent  he  was  chofen,  were 
no  lefs  inimical.  Whenever  he  iffued  from  his  palace, 
they  openly  poured  forth  their  imprecations  againil  him  ; 
crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  ftolen  the  em¬ 
pire.  Didius,  however,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  trader, 
patiently  bore  it  all ;  fometimes  beckoning  them  with 
fmiles  to  approach  him,  and  teftifying  his  regard  by 
every  kind  of  fubmifiion. 

While  Didius  was  thus  contemptuoufty  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  difclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  refolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  throne  for  themfelves.  Thefe  were,  Pefcen- 
nius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria ;  and  Septimius  Severus, 
commander  of  the  German  legions.  Niger  was  beloved 
by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour  ;  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  propofing  Per£max  for  his  model,  and  revi¬ 
ving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  univerfal  efteem 
among  the  people.  Being  thus  apprifed  of  their  incli¬ 
nations,  he  eaftly  induced  his  army  in  Syria  to  proclaim 
him  emperor;  and  his  title  was,  fliortly  after,  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Afia,  who  fent 
their  ambaffadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince.  The 
pleafure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  in  fome 
meafure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  fecure  his  title.  En¬ 
tirely  fatisfied  with  the  homage  of  thofe  about  him,  he 
neglefled  the  opportunities  of  fupprefT.ng  his  rivals ;  and 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  feafting  at  Antioch.  The 
condufl  of  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he  began  by 
premifing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  took 
upon  him  his  name.  He  next  fecured  the  fidelity  of  all 
the  ftrong  places  in  his  province  ;  and  then  refolved, 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  inarch  with  his  whole 
force  direflly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Didius,  who  difregarded  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thofe  of  Seve¬ 
rus.  He  firff,  with  many  folicitations,  procured  the  fe¬ 
nate  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  make  the  neceffary  provifions  to  oppofe  him,  in 
which  he  found  nothing  but  difappointment.  The  co¬ 
horts  that  elefled  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and  lux¬ 
ury  ;  the  people  detefted  his  caufe  ;  and  the  cities  of 
Italy  had  long  been  difufed  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
advifed  him  to  march  forward,  and  meet  Severus  as  he 
was  crofting  the  Alps ;  others  were  for  fending  the  ge¬ 
nerals  upon  that  expedition.  The  unfortunate  Didius, 
unequal  to  the  talk  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  counfels,  could  take  no  other 


refolution  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival’s  coming  at  Rome, 
Rome.  Accordingly,  fcon  after  being  informed  ot  his  v~“T»r,J 
approach,  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  to  fend 
his  ambaffadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejedted  this  offer,  conicious  of 
his  own  ftrength,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  prepofer. 

The  fenate  fcon  appeared  of  the  fame  fentiments ;  and 
perceiving  the  timidity  and  weaknefs  of  their  piefent 
matter,  began  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who 
could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 
duty,  firff  by  intreaties,  and  then  by  threats  ;  but  thefe 
only  ferved  to  haften  his  deftrudtion.  The  fenate  be¬ 
ing  called  together,  as  was  formerly  praflifed  in  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  coniuls,  they  una- 
nimoufty  decreed,  That  Didius  fhould  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  ffiould  be  proclaimed  in 
his  ftead.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  Hair.  ; 
and  fent  meffengers  for  this  purpofe  to  the  palace, 
where  they  found  him  ciifarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  ftill  adhered  to  his  intereft.  When 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expoftulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  think, 
that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex¬ 
change,  deferved  lo  fevere  a  puniilimeiit.  ri  he  execu¬ 
tioners,  however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe ;  they  prefently  led  him 
into  the  fecret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  ftreten  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  ftruck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  thofe  courts  where  he  had  formerly  pleaded  with  great 
fuccefs. 

The  fenate  having  thus  difpatched  Didius,  fent  am-  Sevc/us  fa* 
baffadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  granting  dared  era- 
liim  the  enfigns  and  the  ufual  titles  of  empire,  and  in-  P*rc'f 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Didius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  47  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
proper  refpefl  ;  and  entertaining  them  honourably,  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  towards  Rome.  As  he  came  near  the 
city,  his  firff  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the  prae^- 
torian  foldiers  who  had  lately  fold  the  empire  come  forth 
unarmed  to  meet  him.  Thefe,  though  fenfible  of  their 
danger,  had  no  other  refource  left  but  compliance  ;  and 
accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of  laurel,  as  if 
to  welcome  his  approach.  Severus,  however,  foon  (bow¬ 
ed  how  little  capable  their  prefent  fubmiffion  >vas  to 
atone  for  their  paft  offences  :  after  upbraiding  them,  in 
a  ftiort  fpeech,  with  all  their  crimes,  he  commanded 
them  to  be  inflantly  dripped  of  their  military  habits, 
deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  foldiers,  and  banifh- 
ed  job  miles  from  Rome.  He  then  entered  the  city  in 
a  military  manner,  took  pofilfiion  of  the  palace,  and 
promifed  the  fenate  to  condufl  himfelf  with  clemency 
and  juftice.  However,  though  he  united  great  vigour 
with  the  moft  refined  policy,  yet  his  African  cunning 
was  confidered  as  a  particular  defect  in  him.  He  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  wit,  learning,  and  prudence  ;  but  equal¬ 
ly  blamed  for  infidelity  and  cruelty.  In  ftiort,  he  feem- 
ed  alike  difpofed  to  the  performance  of  the  greateft  a<fts 
of  virtue  and  the  moft  bloody  feverities.  He  began  his 
command,  by  feizing  all  the  children  of  fuch  as  had  em¬ 
ployments  or  authority  in  the  eaft,  and  detained  them  as 
pledges  for  their  fathers  loyalty.  He  next  fupplied  the 
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■R^nie.  city  with  corn  ;  and  then  with  all  portable  expedition 
v~'~"  marched  againit  Niger,  who  was  (till  confidered  and  ho- 
noured  as  emperor  of  the  eafl. 

Niger  de-  One  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  his  march  was,  the  leav- 
*feated  and  ing  behind  him  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of  the  le- 
&illed.  gions  in  Britain,  whom  he  by  all  means  wifhed  to  fecure 
in  his  intereffs.  For  this  end,  he  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the 
empire  ;  infinuating,  that  he  himfelf  was  declining,  and 
his  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  deceive  him 
(till  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  fame  flyle  to  the  feuate, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Ctefar ,  and  ordered  money  to  be 
coined  with  his  image.  Thefe  artifices  ferving  to  lull 
Albinus  into  falfe  fecurity,  Severus  marched  againfl  Ni¬ 
ger  with  all  his  forces.  After  fome  undecifive  conflicts, 
the  la(t  great  battle  that  was  fought  between  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Iffus,  on  the  ve¬ 
ry  fpot  where  Alexander  had  formerly  conquered  Da¬ 
rius.  Befides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up  on  the 
plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  with  in¬ 
finite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led  by  curi- 
ofity  to  become  fpe&ators  of  an  engagement  that  was  to 
determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  Niger’s  head  being  itruck  off  by  fome  fol- 
dim*s  of  the  conquering  army,  was  itifullingly  carried 
through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  victory  fecured  Severus  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the 
throne.  However,  the  Parthians,  Perfians,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  up  arms,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  vindicating  Niger’s  caufe.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  againfl  them  in  perfon,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  fuch  fignal  victories  over  them, 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  effablifhed  peace  in  the 

„s  eaft:. 

Albinus  Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  bis  views 
defeated  againfl  Albums,  whom  he  refolved  by  every  means  to 
and  de-  deflroy.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  affafiins  into  Britain, 

ftroyed.  under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reality 

to  difpatch  him.  Albinus  being  apprifed  of  their  de- 
figns,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  to  open  force 
and  proclaiming  himfelf  emperor.  Nor  was  he  without 
a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  ;  of  which 
Severus  being  fenfible,  bent  his  whole  force  to  oppofe 
him.  From  the  eafl  he  continued  his  courfe  acrofs  the 
Hraits  of  Bvzantium.  into  the  mofl  weflern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  intermirtaon.  Albinus  being  informed  of 
his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with  his  forces  in¬ 
to  Gaul  ;  fo  that  the  campaign  on  both  fides  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  feemed  for  a  while 
variable  ;  but  at  laft  a  decifive  engagement  came  on, 
which  was  one  of  the  mofl  defperate  recorded  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  hiftory.  It  luffed  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  feeming  advantage  on  either  fide  ;  at  length  the 
troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he  himfelf  happen¬ 
ing  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  the  army  of  Albinus  cried 
out,  Victory.  But  the  engagement  was  foon  renewed 
with  vigour  by  Laetus,  one  of  Severus’s  commanders, 
who  came  up  with  a  body  of  referve,  deigning  to  de- 
ftroy  both  parties  and  make  himfelf  emperor.  This  at¬ 
tempt,  though  defigned  againfl  both,  turned  out  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  advantage  of  Severus.  He  therefore  again 
charged  with  fuch  fury  and  exaCtnefs,  that  he  foon 
plucked  the  victory  from  thofe  who  but  a  fhort  time  be¬ 
fore  feemed  conquerors;  and  purfuing  them  into  the 
sity  of  Lyons,  took  Albinus  prifoner,  and  cut  off  his 
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head  ;  treating  ho  dead  body  with  infults  that  could  on  Rome, 
ly  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful  temper.  All  the  v— v“-~ 
fenators  who  were  (lain  in  battle  he  ordered  to  be  quar¬ 
tered,  and  fuch  as  were  taken  alive  were  immediately 
executed. 

Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  in  poffertion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  foldiers  with 
rewards  and  honours  ;  giving  them  fuch  privileges  as 
flrengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  dellroyed  that 
of  the  ilate.  For  the  foldiers,  -who  had  hitherto  (bowed 
tire  flrongefl  inclination  to  an  abufe  of  power,  were  now 
made  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors  ;  and  we  (hall 
henceforward  behold  them  fetting  them  up,  and  de¬ 
throning  them,  at  pleafure. 

Being  thus  fecure  of  his  army,  he  refolved  *o  give 
way  to  his  natural  turn  for  conquefl,  and  to  oppofe  his 
arms  againll  the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previoufly 
given  the  government  of  domeflic  policy  to  one  Plauti- 
anus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  whofe  daughter 
he  married  his  fon  Caracalla,  he  let  out  for  the  eait,  and 
profecuted  the  war  with  his  ufual  expedition  and  fuccefs'. 

He  forced  fubmiffion  from  the  king  of  Armenia,  de- 
ftroyed  feveral  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coafls,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Ctefiphon,  marched  back  through  Paleffinc  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

During  this  interval,  Plautianus,  who  was  left  to  di- 
reCt  the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  afniring  to 
the  empire  himfelf.  Upon  the  emperor’s  return,  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of  which  he 
was  the  commander,  to  affafTmate  him,  as  likewife  his 
fon  Caracalla.  The  tribune  feemed  cheerfully  to  under¬ 
take  this  dangerous  office  ;  but  inflead  of  going  through 
with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite’s  treachery. 

He  at  firfl  received  it  as  an  improbable  (lory,  and  as  the 
artifice  of  fome  one  who  envied  his  favourite’s  fortune. 
However,  he  was  at  biff  perfuaded  to  permit  the  tribune 
to  conduCl  Plaulianus  to  the  emperor’s  apartments. 

With  this  intent,  the  tribune  went  and  amufed  him  with 
a  pretended  account  of  his  killing  the  emperor  and  his 
fon,  defiring  him,  if  he  thought  it  fit  to  fee  them  dead, 
to  come  with  him  to  the  palace.  As  Plautianus  ar¬ 
dently  defired  their  deaths,  he  readily  gave  credit  to 
this  relation  ;  and  following  the  tribune,  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  midnight  into  the  innermoit  recedes  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  But  what  muff  have  been  his  difappointment, 
when,  inflead  of  finding  the  emperor  lying  dead,  as  he 
expeCted,  he  beheld  the  room  lighted  up  with  torches, 
and  Severus,  furrounded  by  his  friends,  prepared  in  ar¬ 
ray  to  receive  him.  Being  allied  by  the  emperor,  with 
a  ffern  countenance,  what  had  brought  him  there  at 
that  unfeafonable  time  ?  he  was  at  firfl  utterly  confound¬ 
ed  ;  wherefore,  not  knowing  what  excufe  to  make,  he 
ingenuoufly  ccnfeffed  the  whole,  intreating  forgivenefs 
for  what  he  had  intended.  The  emperor  feemed  in  the 
beginning  inclined  to  pardon  ;  but  Caracalla  his  .fon, 
who  from  the  earlieft  age  fhowed  a  difpofition  to  cruel¬ 
ty,  fpurned  him  away  in  the  midft  of  his  fupplications, 
and  with  his  fwond  ran  him  through  the  body. 

Severus  having  efcaped  this  danger,  fpent  a  confider- 
able  time  in  vifiting  fome  cities  in  Italy,  permitting  none 
of  his  officers  to  fell  places  of  trufl  or  dignity,  and  di- 
flributing  juffice  with  the  ffriCteft  impartiality.  He 
took  fuch  an  exaCt  order  in  managing  his  exchequer, 

F  f  2  that, 
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that,  notwithfianding  his  great  expences,  he  left  more 
money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  predecelfors.  His 
armies  alfo  were  kept  upon  the  mod:  refpe<5lable  footing ; 
fo  that  he  feared  no  invafion.  Being  equally  attentive 
to  the  prefervation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  refol- 
ved  to  make  his  lad  expedition  into  Britain,  where  the 
Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  dedroyed  or  compelled 
to  dy  the  province.  Wherefore,  after  appointing  his 
two  Ions  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  fucceffors  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  landed  in  Britain, 
to  the  great  terror  of  fuch  as  had  draw7n  down  his  refent- 
ment.  Upon  his  progrefs  into  the  country,  he  left  his 
fori  Geta  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province,  which 
had  continued  in  obedience,  and  marched  with  his  Ion 
Caracalla  againd  the  Caledonians.  In  this  expedition, 
his  army  differed  prodigious  harddiips  in  purfuing  the 
enemy  )  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their  way  through 
intricate  fordls,  to  drain  extenfive  marfhes,  and  form 
bridges  over  rapid  rivers j  fo  that  he  lod  50,000  men 
by  fatigue  and  ficknefs.  However,  he  fupported  all 
thefe  inconveniences  with  the  greated  bravery  ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  profecuted  his  fuc cedes  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fue  for  peace  \  which 
they  obtained,  not  without  the  furrender  of  a  conlider- 
able  part  of  their  country.  We  mud  here  obferve, 
however,  that  the  Pi£ls  and  Caledonians  are  fo  often 
confounded  together  by  hidorians,  that  many  midakes 
have  thence  arifen  concerning  the  progrefs  and  conqueds 
of  the  Romans  in  the  north  of  Britain.  But  from  the 
boundary  formed  by  the  famous  wall  of  Severus  (fee  SE- 
VEEUS'S  Wall),  we  mud  conclude,  that  no  part  of  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  properly  fo  called,  had  been  either  on  this  or 
any  other  occalion  ceded  to  him  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  rather  received  checks  from- the  people 
of  that  territory,  than  was  ever  able  to  make  any  conli- 
derable  impreffion  upon  them.  Be  this,  hoivever,  as  it 
may,  after  having  made  peace,  and  built  his  wall,  he 
retired  to  York  j  where,  partly  through  grief  at  the  ir¬ 
reclaimable  life  of  Caracalla,  he  found  himfelf  daily  de¬ 
clining,  having  already  lod  the  ufe  of  his  feet.  To  add 
to  the  didrefs  of  his  dtuation,  he  was  informed  that  the 
foldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  fon  emperor.  In 
this  exigence,  he  Teemed  once  more  to  recal  his  natural 
vigour  ;  he  got  himfelf  immediately  put  into  his  litter, 
and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with  the  tribunes 
and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him.  Though  all 
were  willing  to  court  the  favour  of  the  young  emperor, 
fuch  was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that  none  dared  to 
difobey.  They  appeared  before  him  confounded  and 
trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon  their  knees. 
Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  cried 
out,  “  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that  governs,  and  not 
the  feet.”  However,  foon  perceiving  his  diforder  to 
increafe,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  outlive  it,  he 
called  for  poifon  }  which  being  refufed  him,  he  loaded 
his  itomach  with  food  ;  which  not  being  able  to  digeft, 
it  foon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age,  after  an  a6tive  though  cruel  reign  of  about  1 8 
years. 

Caracalla  and  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
by  the  army,  began  to  fhow  a  mutual  hatred  to  each 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only 
agreement  was,  in  refolving  to  deity  Severus  their  fa¬ 
ther  *,  but  foon  after,  each  fought  to  attach  the  fenate 
and  army  to  his  own  particular  interefl.  They  were 


of  very  oppohte  difpolitions  :  Caracalla  rvas  fierce  and  Rome, 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  Geta  was  mild  and  merci-  “ “v— — J 

ful ;  fo  that  the  city  foon  found  the  dangerous  e£fc6ts  of 
being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  pow7er  and  con¬ 
trary  inclinations.  379 

But  this  oppofition  ivas  of  no  long  continuance  ;  for  Geta  mur-  - 
Caracalla  being  refolved  to  govern  alone,  furioufiy  en-  dered  by 
tered  Geta’s  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  flew  Caracalla. 
him  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Having  committed  this  de- 
teftable  murder,  he  iffued  with  great  halte  from  the  pa¬ 
lace,  crying  out,  That  his  brother  would  have  flain 
him  }  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  felf-defence,  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  intended  injury.  He  then  took  refuge  among 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  affiftance,  Hill  making  the  fame  ex- 
cufe  for  his  conduct.  To  tips  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promifing  to  bellow  upon  them 
the  largefles  ufually  given  upon  the  ele£lion  of  newT  em¬ 
perors,  and  diftributing  among  them  almoft  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  amafl'ed  by  his  father.  By  fuch 
perfualives  the  foldiers  did  not  hefitate  to  proclaim 
him  foie  emperor,  and  to  fligmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  fenators  were  foon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done 
by  the  army  :  Caracalla  wept  for  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  whom  he  had  flain  }  and,  to  carry  his  hypocrify 
to  the  utmoft  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  as  a 
g°d*  b  #  380 

Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  courfe  Who  proves 
with  blood.  Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Neroa  m°H 
fell  ffiort  of  this  monfter’s  barbarities.  Lrntus,  who  firft 
advifed  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  firft  w7ho  fell 
a  facrifice  to  his  jealoufy.  His  owm  wife  Plautina  fol¬ 
lowed.  Papinian,  the  renowmed  civilian,  was  beheaded 
for  refilling  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruelty  ;  an- 
fwering  the  emperor’s  requelt,  by  obferving,  That  it 
was  much  ealier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it. 

He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  flain  that  his  brother 
had  appointed  j  and  deltroyed  not  lefs  than  2000  per- 
fons  who  had  adhered  to  his  party.  Whole  nights  w*ere 
fpent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  decrees ;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks  were  carried  out  of 
the  city  in  carts,  where  they  were  burnt  in  heaps,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  funeral.  Upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  occalion,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fet  upon  a 
crow’ded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  difeountenan- 
cing  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to  favour.  Per¬ 
ceiving  himfelf  hated  by  the  people,  he  publicly  faid, 
that  he  could  infure  his  own  fafety  though  not  their 
love  ;  fo  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches  nor 
feared  their  hatred. 

This  fafety  which  he  fo  much  built  upon  wTas  placed  gi 
in  the  protection  of  his  foldiers.  He  had  exhaulted  Hisextra- 
the  treafury,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  vacant  fol- 
thoufand  a£ts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  ftedfalt  cruelty 
in  his  interelfs  ;  and  being  difpofed  to  trull  himfelf and  trea- 
with  them  particularly,  he  refolved  to  lead'  them  upon 
a  vifit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  firft 
went  into  Germany  ;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
dreffed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  From 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
among  other  extravagancies  caufcd  a  llatue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  made  with  two  face?;  one  of  which  re- 
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Rome,  fembled  Alexander  and  the  other  himfelf. 

corrupted  by  flattery,  that  he  called  himfelf  Alexander ; 
walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked  ;  and, 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  fhoulder.  Shortly  after, 
arriving  at  Lefler  Afia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he 
was  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  relemble  that  hero  ;  and  one  of  his  freed  men 
happening  to  die  at  that  time,  he  ufed  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus. 
Palling  thence  into  Egypt,  he  mail  acred  in  the  moll 
terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fatires  they  compofed  on  him,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Alexandria. 

Going  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artaba- 
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nus  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference ;  defiring  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promifmg  him  the  moll  ho¬ 
nourable  protefrion.  In  confequence  of  this,  that  king 
met  him  on  a  fpacious  plain,  unarmed,  and  only  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  vaft  concourfe  of  his  nobles.  This  was  what 
Caracalla  defired.  Regardlefs  of  his  promife,  or  the 
law  of  nations,  he  inftantly  furrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beads  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  mod  terrible  daughter  among  them  ;  Artaba- 
nus  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  fenate  the  fur- 
name  of  Part/iicus. 

Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  feem  as  if 
his  vices  were  inexhauftible ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  refolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
whom  he  had  flain.  It  happened  that  one  day  feeing 
her  /drop  Tier  veil,  which  difclofed  her  naked  bofom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  that  he 
would  poflefs  thofe  charms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  requeft  fhe  hefitated  not  to  anfwer, 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things  who  poffefled  all.  Where¬ 
upon,  fetting  afide  all  duty  and  refpedl  for  his  deceafed 
father,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to¬ 
tally  difregarding  the  cenfures  and  the  farcafms  of  man¬ 
kind. 

However,  though  he  difregarded  ffiame,  he  was  not 
infenfible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneafy  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  being  univerfally  hated  ‘;  and  was  continually 
con ful ting  aftrologers  concerning  what  death  he  ffiould 
die.  Among  others,  lie  fent  one  of  his  confidants,  na¬ 
med  Maternianus ,  with  orders  to  confult  all  the  aftrolo¬ 
gers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Maternianus  con¬ 
sidered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus, 
the  emperor’s  principal  commander  in  Mefopotamia  ; 
a  man  who  was  daily  fupplanting  him  in  his  mafter’s 
favour.  He  therefore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  aftrologers,  that  Macrinus  had  a  defign  againft 
lus  life  ;  and  they  confequently  advifed  him  to  put  the 
confpirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  fent  fealed,  and 
made  up,  amongft  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  with 
the  greater  fecrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
was  preparing  for  a  chariot-race.  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  cuftom  to  interrupt  his  pleafures  for  his  bufi- 
nefs,,  lie  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leifure. 
In  perufing  thefe  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that 
which  regarded  himfelf,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
furprife  and  terror.  His  firft  care  was,  to  referve  the 
letter  in  queftion  to  himfelf,  and  to  acquaint  the  em¬ 
peror  only  with  the  fubftance  of  the  reft.  He  then 
Igt  about  the  moft  probable  means  of  compafting  his 
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He  was  fo  death,  by  which  alone  he  could  expeft  any  fafety.  At 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one  Marti  alls,  a  man  ' 
of  great  ftrength,  and  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  who 
hated  the  emperor  from  various  motives  ;  particularly 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  ordered 
to  be  flain.  Him  therefore  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re¬ 
venge  his  brother’s  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which 
he  might  eafily  eftetft,  as  being  always  fo  near  his  per- 
fon.  Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  talk  ; 
being  willing  to  meet  death  himfelf,  fo  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  his  defire  of  feeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  him. 
Accordingly,  as  the  emperor  was  riding  out  one  day  He  is  mu  li¬ 
near  a  little  city  called  Carrce,  he  happened  to  with-  dered. 
draw7  himfelf  privately,  upon  a  natural  occafion,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horfe.  This  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Martialis  had  fo  long  and  ardently  defired ; 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  he 
ftabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  fo  that  he  died  im¬ 
mediately.  Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop  ;  but  retiring  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
foon  miffing  him,  and  the  page  giving  information  of 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  purfued  by  the  German 
horfe  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  fix  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declining; 
the  foldiers  were  entirely  mafters  of  every  ele&ion  ;  and 
as  there  were  various  armies  in  different  parts,  fo  there 
were  as  many  interefts  all  oppofite  to  each  other.  Ca¬ 
racalla,  by  fatisfying  their  moft  unreafonable  appetites, 
deftroyed  all  difeipline  among  them,  and  all  fubordina- 
tion  in  the  Hate. 

The  foldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  fuf-  JVlfcnnus 
penfe  of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  all  fucceeds. 
poffible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara- 
calla’s  murder.  The  fenate  confirmed  their  choice  fliort- 
ly  after;  and  likewife  that  of  his  fon  Diadumenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a'  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  53  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obfeure  parentage ;  fome 
fay  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of¬ 
fice,  being  firft  made  praffieft  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
was  now,  by  treafon  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  W  e  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  undecided  battle  with 
Artabanus  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  fuftained  in  the  late  reign  :  how¬ 
ever,  this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content,  to  .make  peace,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 

Something  is  alfo  faid  of  the  feverity  of  this  emperor’s 
difeipline  ;  for  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  moft  fevere  punifli- 
ments  were  unable  to  reilram  the  foldiers  ;  and  yet  the 
moft  gentle  infli&ions  were  looked  upon  as  feverity.  It 
was  this  rigorous  difeipline,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Maffia,  grandmother  to  Heliogabalus  the  natural  fon 
of  Caracalla,  that  caufed  the  emperor’s  ruin.  Helio- tj  4^ 
gabalus  was  prieft  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  in  balls  re- 
Emefa,  a  city  Ox  Phoenicia;  and  though  but  iq.  years voltsagainftr 
old  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  for  the  beauty  0fhIm* 
his  perfon,  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  whom  they 
ftiil  confidercd  as  their  greateft  benefaftor.  This  was 
foon  perceived  by  the  grandmother;  who.  being  very 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  gave  liberal  prefents  among 
tnem,  while  ihey  frequently  repaired  to  the  temple,* 

both 
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Rome,  bo  A  from  the  garnfon  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Ma- 
— v*— '  crinus.  This  intercourfe  growing  every  day  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  foldiers,  being  difgulted  with  the  feverities 
of  their  prefent  emperor,  began  to  think  of  placing  He- 
liogabaius  in  his  Head.  Accordingly,  fending  for  him 
to  their  camp,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  3  and 
fuch  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began 
to  affeft  his  intereils. 

Macrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  purfuing  his  plea¬ 
sures  at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  -attention  to  the  firft 
report  3  only  fending  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  fome 
legions,  to  quell  the  infurre&ion.  How’ever,  thefe,  like 
the  reft,  foon  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  and  flew  their 
general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus  found  he  had 
treated  the  rebellion  too  (lightly  3  he  therefore  refolved, 
with  his  fon,  to  march  dire&ly  againft  the  feditious  le¬ 
gions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  :  the  battle  was  for  fome  time 
furious  and  obftinate  3  but  at  laft  Macrinus  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  pre¬ 
fence  wras  defired  3  wherefore  he  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  fick  at  the  city  of 
Chalcedon.  {There  thofe  who  were  fent  in  purfuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  fon 
Diadumenus,  after,  a  (hort  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

The  fenate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  ufual,  Helio¬ 
gabalus  afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14.  One  at 
fo  early  an  age,  .inverted  with  unlimited  power,  and  ftir- 
rounded  with  flatterers,  could  be  expelled  to  a only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  direft.  This  young  empe¬ 
ror  was  entirely  led  by  them  3  and  being  fenfibie  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  ftu- 
died  only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  defcribed  by 
fcalus  worfe ' h i ftori an s ,  he  appears  a  monfter  of  feifluality.  His 
than  any  of  fiiort  life  therefore  is  but  a  tiflue  of  effeminacy,  luft, 
hisprede-  an(]  extravaga-nce.  He  married,  in  the  fmall  fpace  of 
four  years,  fix  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built 
a  temple  to  the  fun  3  and  willing  that  his  god  fhould 
?have  a  wife  as  well  as  himfelf,  he  married  him  to  Pallas, 
and  (hortly  after  to  the  moon.  His  palace  was  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  proftitutes  of  Rome,  whom 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  his  fellow  foL 
(tiers,  and  companions  in  the  field.  He  was  fo  lond  of  the 
fex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  fenate- 
houfe,  and  demanded  that  (he  fhould  always  be  prefent 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  build  a  fenate- houfe  for  women,  with 
fuitable  orders,  habits,  and  diftin&ions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  prefident.  They  met  feveral  times  3 
all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fafliions  of  the  day, 
and  the  different  formalities  to  be  ufed  in  giving  and 
receiving  vifits.  To  thefe  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty 
and  boundlefs  prodigality  3  fo  that  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
that  fuch  difhes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  fcarcely 
worth  eating.  His  fuppers  therefore  generally  coft 
.6000  crowns,  and  often  60, coo.  He  was  always  drefled 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
ftones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  fame  habit  twice.  His 
palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were  all  furnifhed  of 
the  richeft  fluffs,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  When¬ 
ever  he  took  horfe,  all  th-e  way  between  his  apartment 
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and  the  plate  of  mounting  was  covered  with  gold  and  Rome, 
filver  duft  ftrewn  at  his  approach.  — y— w 

Thefe  exceffes  were  foon  perceived  by  his  grandmo¬ 
ther  Mmfa,  whofe  intrigues  had  firft  raifed  him  to  tho 
throne  3  fo  that  (he  thought  to  leflen  his  power  by  di¬ 
viding  it.  For  this  purpofe,  under  a  pretence  of  free¬ 
ing  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bufinefs,  (he  perfua-  ^ 
ded  him  to  adopt  his  coufm-german,  Alexander,  as  his  Adopts  A- 
fucceflor  3  and  likewife  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  iex  il;(  er» 
confulffiip.  Heliogabalus,  having  thus  raifed  his  coufin, 
had  fcarcely  given  him  his  power,  w’hen  he  wifhed  again  colleague, 
to  take  it  away  3  but  the  virtues  of  this  young  prince 
had  fo  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himfelf.  The  praetorian  foldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens  3 
but  he  efcaped,  by  hiding  himfelf  from  their  fury. 

However,  upon  returning  to  their  camp,  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  fedition  3  requiring  that  the  emperor  fhould 
remove  fuch  perfons  from  about  him  as  oppreffed  the 
fubjeft,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They 
required  alfo  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
prince  themfelves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
vourites  or  familiars  (hould  ever  be  permitted  to  con- 
verfe  with  him.  Heliogabalus  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  comply  3  and  confcious  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  fhould  arrive,  in 
a  manner  truly  whimfical  and  peculiar.  He  built  a  lofty 
tower  with  ileps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence  to 
throw  himfelf  headlong  in  cafe  of  ncceffity.  He  alfo 
prepared  cords  of  purple  filk  and  geld  to  ftrangle  him¬ 
felf  with  ;  he  provided  golden  (words  and  daggers  to 
ftab  himfelf  with  ;  and  poifon  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  he  chofe  beft. 

Thus  fearing  all  things,  but  particularly  fufpicious  of 
the  defigns  of  the  fenate,  he  banifhed  them  all  out  of 
the  city  :  he  next  attempted  to  poifon  Alexander,  and 
fpread  a  report  of  his  death  3  but  perceiving  the  fol¬ 
diers  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  frefti  mor¬ 
tification,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
directed  only  to  his  fuccefibr.  This  not  a  little  railed 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  dtfire  of  revenge.  He 
returned  towards  the  city,  threatening  the  moft  fever c 
punfthmenls  againft  thofe  who  had  difpleafed  him,  and  388 
meditating  frefli  cruelties.  However,  the  foldiers  were  Is  murdered 
unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his  defigns  in  cxccu-  jj? 
tion  :  they  followed  him  dire<ftly  to  his  palace,  purfued 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  laft  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy  3  a  fituation  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  expefled  to  die.  Having  drag¬ 
ged  him  from  thence  through  the  ftreets,  with  the  meft 
bitter  inve&ives,  and  having  difpatched  him,  they  at¬ 
tempted  once  more  to  fqueeze  his  pampered  body  into 
a  privy;  but  not  eafily  effefling  this,  they  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after¬ 
wards  find  or  give  it  burial.  This  was  the  miferable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  deteftable  reign  of  four  years. 

His  mother  alfo  wTas  (lain  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fol¬ 
diers  3  as  were  alfo  many  of  the  opprobrious  aflociates 
of  his  criminal  pleafures. 

Alexander  being,  without  oppofition,  declared  em-  virtues  of 
peror,  the  fenate,  in  their  ufual  method  of  adulation,  Alexander 
were  for  conferring  new  titles  upon  him  3  but  he  mo- 
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Roin?.  deftly  declined  them  all,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
u“  v  '  honourable  w hen  given  to  virtue,  net  to  nation.  This 
outfet  was  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues  *,  and 
few  princes  in  hiiiory  have  been  mare  commended  by 
contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deferved  commenda¬ 
tion.  To  the  mofl  rigid  juflice  he  added  the  greateft 
humanity.  He  loved  the  good,  and  was  a  fevere  re¬ 
prover  ot  the  lewd  and  infamous.  His  accomplifh- 
menls  were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  geometrician,  and  mufician  •,  he  was 
equally  fkilled  in  painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  fliort,  fuch  were 
his  talents,  and  fuch  the  folidity  of  his  judgement,  that 
though  but  J  6  years  of  age,  he  was  conlidered  as  a  wife 
old  man. 

The  fird  part  of  his  reign  was  fpent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abufes  of  his  predeceffor.  He  redo  red  the  fe- 
nators  to  their  rank  $  nothing  being  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  mod  fage  advifers,  and  mod  mature  delibera¬ 
tion.  Among  the  number  of  his  advifers  was  his  mo¬ 
ther  Mammaea  $  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  and  who  made  ufe  of  her  power  as 
well  to  fecure  her  Ion  the  affedlions  of  his  fubje&s,  as 
to  procure  them  the  mod  jud  adminidration.  He  was 
a  rigid  punifher  of  fuch  magidrates  as  took  bribes,  fay. 
ing,  That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  fuch  of  their 
places  5  for  their  truds  being  great,  their  lives,  in  mod 
cafes,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  lie  could  never  fufficiently  reward 
fuch  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  juflice  and  inte¬ 
grity,  keeping  a  regider  of  their  names,  and  fometimes 
a  (king  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  moded  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  fo  backward  in  de^ 
manding  their  reward,  and  why  they  differed  him  to  be 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Chridians,  who  had  been  pumfhed  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  conted  between, 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  ?. 
place  for  public  worfhip,  and  the  other  for  exercifmg 
their  refpediive  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re¬ 
script,  in  thefe  words :  “  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor¬ 
dlipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  (hould 
3pQ  put  to  ufes  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery.” 

Reftores  ^  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  afiiduity 
the  affairs  in  peace.  The  empire,  which  from  the  remiffnefs  and 
of  the  em-  debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be  at- 
^  *  tacked  on  every  fide,  wanted  a  perfon  of  vigour  and 
conduft  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invafion  was  mod  formidable,  and  for  a 
ihort  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  fird  expedition,  in  the 
lenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  againd  the  Parthians  and 
j  ernans,  whom  he  oppofed  with  a  powerful  *army. 

Ihe  Perfians  were  routed  in  a  decifive  engagement  with 
great  daughter  ;  the  cities  of  Ctefiphon  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  re- 
dored  to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An¬ 
tioch,  his  mother  Mammaea  fent  for  the  famous  On- 
gen,  to  be  inftru&ed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  ana  after  difeourfing  with  him  for  feme  time 
upon  the  fubjefl,  difmiffed  him,  with  a  proper  Safe¬ 
guard^  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
fame  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  Ead, 
Furius  Celfus,  his  general,  obtained  a  Signal  victory 
over  the  Mauritanians  in  Africa.  Varius  Macrinus  was 
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fuccedfcl  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned  Rome. 

with  conqued  from  Armenia.  However,  the  number  ' — - 

of  thefe  victories  only  hadened  the  decline  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  waded  by  the  exertion  of  its  own 
drength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a  fpien- 
did  ruin. 

About  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immenfe  fwarms  of  people  upon  the  more  fouthem  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  paffed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  with  fuch  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
mod  extreme  confternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready 
to  expofe  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  made 
what  levies  he  could,  and  went  in  perfon  to  dem  the 
torrent  j  which  he  fpeedily  effeded.  It  was  in  the 
courfc  of  h:s  dicceffes  againd  the  enemy,  that  he  wa*- 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  foldiers.  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably- 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  train¬ 
ed  up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  difobedience,  required 
the  mod  drift  command.  Alexander  could  neither  en¬ 
dure  their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
difcipline.  His  own  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  mother 
Mammaea,  were  objefted  againd  him.  They  open¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  That  they  were  governed  by  an  ava-  ;s  nwder- 
ricious  woman,  and  a  mean-fpirited  boy  5  and  refolveded. 
upon  cleCling  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In 
this  general  revolt,  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  foldiers, 
and  enflamed  the  fedition.  At  length,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  difpatch  their  prefent  emperor,  they  fent  an 
executioner  into  his  tent ;  who  immediately  druck  off 
his  head,  and,  fhortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  He 
died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  profperous 
reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 

The  tumults  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  Succeeded 
being  appeafed,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chiefly  Maxi- 
promoter  of  the  fedition,  was  chofen  emperor.  Thisminus»  a. 
extraordinary  man,  whofe  charafter  deferves  particular 
attention,  was  born  of  very  obfeure  parentage,  being  fure  and** 
tne  fon  of  a  poor  herdfman  of  Ihrace.  In  the  begin-  extraordi- 
ning  lie  followed  his  father’s  profeffion,  and  only  exer-  Bafy 
effed  his  perfonal  courage  againd  the  robbers  who  in-  ftrenSthi 
feded  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon 
after,  his  ambition  increafing,  he  left  his  poor  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enlided  in  the  Roman  army  ;  where  he  foon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  drength,  difcipline, 
and  courage.  This  gigantic  man  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  he  had  a  body  and  drength  cor- 
refponding  to  his  fize,  being  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  fymmetry  of  his  perfon.  His  wife’s 
bracelet  ufually  ferved  him  for  a  thumb-ring  5  and  his 
drength  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car¬ 
riage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  could 
drike  out  a  horfe’s  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fid,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  the  red  of  his  endowments ;  he  generally  ate 
40  pounds  weight  of  flefii  every  day,  and  drank  fix  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either. 

With  a  frame' fo  athletic,  he  was  poffeffed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding 
any  man.^  The  fird  time  he  was  made  known  to  the 
emperor  beverus,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birth- day  of  his  fon  Gefa.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requeded  the  emperor  to  be  permitted 
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to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  dlftributed  to  the 
bell  runners,  wreftlers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.  Se- 
verus,  unwilling  to  infringe  the  military  difcipline, 
would  not  permit  him  at  firft  to  combat,  except  with 
•Haves,  againft  whom  his  ilrength  appeared  aftoniihing. 
He  overcame  16  in  running,  one  after  the  other:  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horfeback  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  fatigued  him  in  the  couffe,  he  was  oppofed  to  fe- 
ven  of  the  moft  adtive  foldiers,  and  overcame  them  with 
the  greateft:  eal’e.  From  that  time  he  was  particularly 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  in 
which  his  affiduity  and  prompt  obedience  were  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  he  was 
made  a  centurion,  and  diftmguiftied  himfelf  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  by  his  llridl  attention  to  the  morals  and  difcipline 
of  thofe  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he 
ftill  retained  the  hard  fimplicity  of  his  life  ;  ate  as  the 
meaneft  centinel ;  fpent  whole  days  in  exercifing  his 
troops  ;  and  would  now  and  then  himfelf  wreftle  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  ftrongeft  men  in  the  army,  whom 
he  threw  with  fcarce  any  effort.  Being  thus  become 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  both  for 
courage,  difcipline,  and  perfonal  adtivity,  he  gave,  fhort- 
ly  after,  a  very  high  inftance  of  his  unfhaken  fidelity  : 
for  when  Macrinus  was  made  emperor,  he  refufed  to 
ferve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  fo ve reign ; 
and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  commerce,  and  purchafed  fome  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rather  than  a  guilty  dependence*  Upon 
the  acceflion  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  difgufted  at  the  bale  effeminacy  of 
the  emperor  ;  who,  hearing  amazing  inftances  of  his 
Ilrength,  afked  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com¬ 
bats  of  another  nature  ?  This  lcw'd  demand  was  fo  little 
fuitable  to  the  temper  of  Maximinus,  that  he  inftantly 
left  the  court.  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
"kindnefs  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  fenate,  and  made  him  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  confifted  of  new-raifed  foldiers. 
Maximinus  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform¬ 
ed  his  duty  with  great  exa&nefs  and  fuccels,  fetting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  difcipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  lefs  apparent  againft 
the  Germans,  whither  he  was  fent  with  his  legion  ;  fo 
that  he  was  unanimoufly  confidered  as  the  boldeft,  bra- 
veft,  moft  valiant,  and  moft  virtuous  foldier  in  the 
whole  empire.  He  foon,  however,  forfeited  all  thefe 
juftly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne; 
and,  from  being  the  moft  loved  commander  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  became  the  moft  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  fa<ft,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the  fevere  and  ri¬ 
gid  kind,  which,  without  any  education,  might  very 
eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny  ;  fo  that  he  might  have 
miftaken  his  fucceeding  cruelty  for  difcipline,  and  his 
feverity  for  juftice.  However  this  be,  Maximinus  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  monfters  of  cruelty 
that  ever  difgraced  power  ;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  him¬ 
felf,  he  feemed  to  fport  with  the  terrors  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 

He  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe¬ 
dience  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  firft  that  incurred  his  refentment, 
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They  utterly  refuting  to  confirm  the  ele&ion  of  the  Rome, 
army,  he  was  the  firft  emperor  who  reigned  without 
their  concurrence  or  approbation.  However,  he  feem¬ 
ed  regardlefs  of  their  oppofition,  proceeding  to  fecure 
his  eledtion  by  putting  all  fuch  to  death  as  had  been 
raifed  by  his  predeceffors.  The  Chriftians  alfo,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of 
his  refentment ;  and  were  perfecuted  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  particularly  in  thofe  where  he  himfelf  re- 
fided.  His  cruelty  likewife  extended  to  the  rich,  whole 
lives  and  eftates  became  a  frequent  facrifice  to  avarice 
and  fufpicion*  But  what  appears  ftill  a  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  inftance  of  his  cruelty,  being  afhamed  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  extra&ion,  he  commanded  all  fuch  as 
were  beft  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
{lain,  although  there  were  fome  among  the  number  that 
had  received  him  in  his  low  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  His  i'ucceft- 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  be- *n  war* 
coming  a  better  monarch*  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  feveral  battles,  wafted  all  their  country  with  fire  and 
fword  for  400  miles  together,  and  fet  a  refolution  of  fub- 
duing  all  the  northern  nations  as  far  as  the  ocean.  In 
thefe  expeditions,  in  order  to  attach  the  foldiers  more 
firmly  to  him,  he  increafed  their  pay;  and  in  every  duty 
of  the  camp,  he  himfelf  took  as  much  pains  as  the 
meaneft  centinel  in  his  army,  ftiowing  incredible  courage 
and  affiduity.  In  every  engagement,  where  the  confli£l 
was  hotteft,  Maximinus  was  always  feen  fighting  there 
in  perfon,  and  deftioying  all  before  him  :  for,  being 
bred  a  barbarian,  he  confidered  it  as  his  duty  to  com¬ 
bat  as  a  common  foldier,  while  he  commanded  as  a 
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In  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  had  fo  alienated  the  Conipiracies 

minds  of  his  fubje&s,  that  feveral  confpiracies  were  formed  a- 
fecretly  aimed  againft  him.  Magnus,  a  confular  perfon,  him. 
and  fome  others,  had  plotted  to  break  down  a  wooden 
bridge,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  had  paffed  it,  and  thus  to 
abandon  him  to  the  enemy*.  But  this  being  difeovered, 
gave  Maxiininus  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural 
feverity,  upon  this  pretext  alone  caufing  above  4000  to 
be  flain.  Shortly  after,  fome  of  Alexander’s  old  foldiers 
withdrawing  themfelves  from  the  camp,  proclaimed  one 
Qiiarcianus  as  emperor,  who  had  been  lately  difgufted 
at  Maximinus  for  being  difmiffed  from  employment. 

The  foldiers,  in  fa£t,  conftrained  him  to  accept  of  the 
dangerous  fuperiority  to  which  he  was  expofed  :  and 
{hortly  after,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  perfon  who 
had  been  the  promoter  of  his  advancement,  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  and  carried  his  head  to  Maximinus ; 
who  received  him  kindly  at  firft,  but  foon  put  him  to  a 
cruel  death,  for  his  complicated  guilt  of  treafon  and 
treachery. 

Thefe  partial  infurre&ions  were  foon  after  followed 
by  a  fpirit  of  general  difeontent  throughout  all  the 
empire.  The  provinces  of  Africa  were  the  firft  that 
fhowed  their  deteftation  of  the  tyrant,  whofe  extortions 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  infupportable. 

They  firft  flew  his  procurator  ;  and  afterwards  confidei- 
ing  how  dangerous  a  crime  they  had  committed,  they 
refolved  to  throw  off  all  expectations  of  pardon,  and  396' 
create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconfulG°r<fian 
of  Africa,  a  perfon  of  great  fame  for  his  virtues,  and**  roc^aimc?‘ 
highly  reverenced  for  a  blamelefs  life  of  near  g0>  c‘JPer01* 
Him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  eleCt ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly 
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cording]  y  the  foldiers  and  natives  affembling  together, 
tumultuoufly  entered  his  houfe,  refolved  to  put  their 
defign  in  execution.  Gordian,  who  at  firft  fuppofed 
they  were  come  to  kill  him,  being  made  fenlible  of 
their  intentions,  utterly  refufed  their  offer,  alleging  his 
extreme  age,  and  Maximinus’s  power.  But  all  his  op* 
pofition  was  vain  :  they  conftrained  him  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  dignity  ;  and  he,  with  his  fon  Gordian, 
who  was  46  years  of  age,  Were  declared  emperors.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  raifed  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
man  immediately  wrote  to  the  fenate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would 
only  keep  his  authority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  prefen t  oppreffor.  The  fenate  very  joy¬ 
fully  confirmed  his  eleftion,  adjudging  Maximinus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  date.  The  citizens  alfo 
(ho wed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  caufe  :  they  flew  upon  fuch 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maximinus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces  ;  even  fome  who  were  innocent  falling  a 
facrifice  to  the  blind  rage  of  the  multitude.  So  great  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  againfl:  the  interefls 
of  Maximinus,  the  fenate  were  refolved  to  drive  the 
oppofition  to  the  extreme  ;  and  accordingly  made  all 
neceffary  preparations  for  their  fecurity,  ordering  Maxi¬ 
minus’s  governors  to  be  difplaced,  and  commanding 
all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor. 

This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  parts,  as 
people  were  affebled  to  one  or  the  other  party  :  in  fome 
provinces  the  governors  were  flain  ;  in  others,  the  mef- 
fengers  of  the  fenate  ;  fo  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt 
the  confeqUences  of  the  civil  war. 

„  In  the  mean  time,  when  Maximinus  was  informed 

Maximinus  0f  thefe  charges  againft  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo^ 
the  nevvs5  vernable-  He  roared  like  a  favage  bead,  and  violent¬ 
ly  flruck  his  head  againfl  the  wall,  fhowing  every  in- 
ilance  of  ungovernable  diftrablion.  At  length  his  fury 
being  fome  what  fubfided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  in  a  fet  fpeech,  exhorted  them  to  re¬ 
venge  his  caufe,  giving  them  the  flrongefl  affurances 
that  they  fhould  poffefs  the  eflates  of  all  fuch  as  had 
offended.  The  foldiers  unanimoufly  premifed  to  be 
faithful  }  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  ufual 
acclamations  ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  (laughter  and  re¬ 
venge.  However,  he  found  many  obflacles  to  his  im- 
petuofity  ;  and,  though  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as 
difpatch,  his  marches  were  incommodious  and  flow. 

T  he  tumultuous  and  difobedient  armies  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefen t  very  different  from  the  legions  that 
were  led  on  by  Sy  11a  or  Csefar ;  they  were  loaded  with 
baggage,  and  followed  by  flaves  and  women,  rather 
refembling  an  eaflern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta¬ 
lion.  To  thefe  inconveniences  alfo  was  added  the 
hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  paffed,  the  in¬ 
habitants  all  abandoning  their  houfes  upon  liis  ap- 
393  proach,  and  fecuring  their  provifions  in  proper  hiding- 
defeated  p1iaCCS*  However,  in  this  complication  of  inconveni- 
andkdled.  ences  anc*  misfortunes,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  fa¬ 
vourable  appearance  in  Africa :  for  Capelianus,  the 
governor  of  Numidia,  raifed  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  marched  againfl  Gordian,  towards  Car¬ 
thage;  where  he  fought  the  younger  Gordian,  flew  him, 
and  defiroyed  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of  the 
•death  of  his  fon,  together  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle, 
ftrangjed  himfelf  in  his  own  girdle.  Capelianus  purfu- 
Vo&.  XVIII,  ParriL  ~  * 
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ing  his  vi&ory,  entered  Carthage  ;  where  he  gave  a 
loofe  to  pillage  and  daughter,  under  a  pretence  of  re-  k 
Venging  the  caufe  of  Maximinus.  The  news  of  thefe 
fucceffes  was  foon  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  now  in- 
creafed  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  a  fpeedy 
opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  his  large  army  by 
hafly  journeys  into  Italy,  threatening  deilru&ion  to  all 
his  oppofers,  and  ardently  \vi thing  for  frefh  opportunities 
of  {laughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  condensation  of  the  fenate 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat.  They  now  far;  them- 
felves  not  only  deprived  of  the  afliitance  of  Gordian 
and  his  fon,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied  ;  but  alfo  op- 
pofed  by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
viblorious  army,  diredlly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditating  nothing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afflicling 
exigence,  they,  with  great  folemnity,  met  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  mofl  mature  deliberations, 
chofe  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly. 

Thefe  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  efleem  of  the  Pupiemw 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar_andBalbi~ 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation  ;  chimed' 
and  being  now  appointed  to  oppofe  Maximinus,  they  emperors, 
made  what  levies  they  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  thefe,  Pupienits  marched  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  frefh  and 
unlooked  for  calamity.  This  was  occafioned  by  two 
of  Maximinus’s  foldiers,  who,  entering  the  fenale- 
houfe,  were  flain  by  two  fenators.  This  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  in- 
flantly  refolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  oppofed  by 
the  citizens  }  fo  that  nothing  was  feen  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  (laughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  uni¬ 
versal  confufion,  the  calamity  was  increafed  by  the 
foldiers  fetting  the  city  on  fire,  while  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  were  combating  each  other  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames. 

Neverthelcfs,  Maximinus  himfelf,  in  whofe  favour 
thefe  Editions  were  promoted,  did  not  feem  to  be  more 
fortunate.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  netv  eleblion  of 
emperors,  his  fury  Was  again  renewed,  and  he  paffed  the 
Alps,  expelling,  upon  entering  Italy,  to  refrefh  his  fa¬ 
tigued  and  famithed  army  in  that  fertile  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  in  this  he  tvas  entirely  difappointed ;  the  fenate 
had  taken  fuch  care  to  remove  all  kinds  of  fuffenance  to 
fortified  places,  that  he  ffill  found  himfelf  reduced  to  his 
former  neceffities,  while  his  army  began  to  murmur  for 
want.  To  this  another  difappointment  was  added  fhortly  406 
aftet :  for  approaching  the  city  of  Aquileia,  which  he  ex-  A(luiiei'a 
pe&ed  to  enter  without  any  difficulty,  he  was  aflonifhed  h* 

to  find  it  prepared  for  the  mod  obftinate  reffffance,  and 
refolved  to  hold  out  a  regular  fiege.  This  city  was  well 
fortified  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  averfe 
to  Maximinus’s,  government ;  but  what  added  flill  m0re 
to  its  ffrength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excellent  gene¬ 
rals,  Crifpinus  and  Menophilis,  who  had  fo  well  furnifh- 
ed  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  Maximinus  found 
no  fmall  refiflance,  even  in  inverting  the  place.  His  firft 
attempt  was,  to  take  the  city  by  florin $  but  the  befieged 
threw  down  fuch  quantities  of  (balding  pitch  and  fulphur 
upon  his  foldiers,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  the 
affault.  He  then  determined  upon  a  blockade  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  fo  refolute,  that  even  the  old  men  an^ 
children  were  feen  combating  upon  the  walls,  while  the 
'Women  cutoff  their  hair  to  furmfli  the  foldiers  with  bow* 
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firings.  Maximinus’s  rags 
was  now  ungovernable  :  haring  no  enemy  to  wreck  his 
refentment  upon,  he  turned  it  againft  his  own  command¬ 
ers.  He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the  city 
had  held  out  through  their  negleCt  or  incapacity,  while 
famine  made  great  depredations  upon  the  reft  of  his 
army.  Nothing  now  appeared  on  either  fide  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  con  tell,  except  the  total  definition  of  either. 
Bat  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus’s  own  army  a  while  refeued 
'the  declining  empire  from  deftru<51ion,  and  faved  the  lives 
of  thoufands.  The  foldiers  being  long  harailed  by  fa¬ 
mine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of  revolts  on  every  fide, 
refolved  to  terminate  their  calamities  by  the  tyrant’s 
■  death.  His  great  ftrength,  and  his  being  always  armed, 
were,  at  firft,  the  principal  motives  to  deter  any  from  af- 
fafiinating  him  \  but  at  length  having  made  his  guards 
accomplices  in  their  defign,  they  fet  upon  him,  while  he 
flept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  flew  both  him  and  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  without 
any  oppofition,  after  an  ufurpation  of  about  three  years, 
and  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time  emperors  without  oppofition.  But 
the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  treafon,  foon  refolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  diffenfions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themfelves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall  :  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wifdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  reftrain  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  each 
other’s  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  fuperiority  from 
his  great  experience  ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  afpi- 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

I11  this  ill-judged  conteft,  the  praetorian  foldiers, 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  fet  upon  them  in  their  pa¬ 
lace,  at  a  time  their  guards  were  amufed  with  feeing 
the  Capitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu¬ 
multuous  approach,  fent  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  for 
aftiftance  from  his  colleague  $  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
fufpicion  that  fomething  was  defigned  only  againft  him- 
felf,  refufed  to  fend  fuch  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
next  his  perfon.  Thus  the  feditious  foldiers  found  an 
-eafy  accefs  to  both  the  emperors  apartments ;  and  drag¬ 
ging  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp,  flew  them 
both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  flreets,  as  a  dread¬ 
ful  inftance  of  their  fedition. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  flain  in  Africa,  and  decla¬ 
red  him  emperor  on  the  fpot.  The  fenate  and  people 
had  been  long  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fuffering 
their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army }  fo  that 
all  they  could  do  in  the  prefent  inftance  was  to  con¬ 
firm  their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  1 6  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  feemed  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  oppofing  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  reconcile  the  foldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  other.  His  learning  is  faid  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  ;  and  we  are  allured  that  he  had  62,000 
books  in  his  library.  His  refpeft  for  Mifithaeus,  his 
governor  and  inftru&or,  was  fuch,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counfels  in  all  the  criti¬ 
cal  circumftances  of  his  reign. 

■  The  firft  four  years  of  this  emperor’s  reign  were 
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the  utmoft  profperity  j  but  in  the  fifth  Rowe, 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  eall,  that  ba-  ■ — * 

por,  king  of  Perfia,  had  furioutly  invaded  the  confines  His 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  a  tjlc 
pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  Beiides  barbarians* 
the  Perfians,  the  Goths  alio  invaded  the  empire  on 
their  fide,  pouring  down  like  an  inundation  from  the 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.  To  oppofe  both  thefe  invafions, 

Gord: an  prepared  an  army )  and  having  gained  fome 
victories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  defeated 
upon  feveral  occasions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
difgrace.  In  gaining  thefe  advantages,  Mifithaeus, 
whom  he  had  made  praetorian  praefed,  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  fiiare ;  but  he  dying  foon  after  (as  it  is  fuppofed 
being  poifoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fucceiibr),  the  fortunes  of, Gordian  feemed 
to  die  with  him.  The  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
fupplied  with  provifions  as  ufual  \  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented  by  Phi¬ 
lip,  T  hings  thus  proceeding  from  bad  to  worfe,  Phi¬ 
lip  wTas  at  firft  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the  ^ 
empire  }  (horlly  after,  invefted  with  the  foie  power ;  Is  murder- 
and,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  capable  of  perpetrating  ed  by  t'hu 
his  long  meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order,  l*P*  wI!° 
flain,  in  the  2  2d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fuccefsful  reign 
of  near  fix  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  his  benefador,  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowdedged  emperor 
by  the  army.  The  fenate  alfo,  though  they  feemed  at 
firft  to  oppofe  his  power,  confirmed  his  eledion,  and 
gave  him,  as  ufual,  the  title  of  Augujlus .  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  *,  being 
the  fon  of  an  obfeure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  afio- 
ciated  his  fon,  a  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  his  power  at 
home,  made  peace  w;ith  the  Perfians,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived 
a  defire  to  vifit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  Philippopolis ;  and  from  thence  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  lie  was  received  as  emperor,  and 
treated  with  all  the  marks  of  fubmiftion,  though  not  ^ 
of  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he  caufed  The  thou- 
the  fecular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificenceianc;t^  Jcajr 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  predecelTors,  it  being  juft  icoo°^Rom€* 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occafion  of 
thefe  games,  we  are  told  that  both  Philip  and  his  fon 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  ufurper  does  no  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embrace. 

We  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  hiftsries  of  the  times  $  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invaded  the  empire, 

Marinus,  Philip’s  lieutenant,  who  was  fent  againft 
them,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  em¬ 
peror.  This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion  5  for  the  army  which  had  raifed  him  repented  of 
their  ralhnefs,  depofed  him  with  equal  levity,  and  put 
him  to  death,  Decius  was  the  perfon  whom  Philip 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.  The  chief  merit  of  Decius  with  the  emperor 
was,  that  when  Marinus  had  rebelled,  he  averred  in  the 
fenate,  That  the  traitor’s  preemption  >yould  be  very 

fhortly 
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fliortly  Iiis  ruin  ^  winch,  when  it  happened  accordingly, 
Philip  appointed  him  to  fucceed  in  the  command  of  the 
rebellious  army.  Decius,  who  was  a  man  of  great  fubti- 
lity,  being  entrufted  with  fo  much  power,  upon  arriving 
at  the  army  found  that  the  foldiers  were  refolved  on  in¬ 
verting  him  with  the  fupreme  authority.  He  therefore 
feemed  to  fuller  their  importunities,  as  if  through  con¬ 
straint  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  Philip  word,  that 
he  had  unwillingly  artumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecure  it  for  the  rightful  porteflor-,  adding,  that  he 
only  looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up 
his  pretenfions  and  title  together.  Philip  knew  mankind 
too  well,  to  rely  upon  fuch  profeflions :  he  therefore  got 
together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  feveral  provinces, 
and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines  of  Italy.  How¬ 
ever,  the  army  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Verona,  when  it  re¬ 
volted  in  favour  of  Decius,  and  fetting  violently  upon 
Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow,  cut  off  his  head,  or 
rather  cleaved  it  afunder,  feparating  the  under  jaw  from 
the  upper.  Such  was  the  deferved  death  of  Philip,  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  five  years ; 
Decius  being  univerfally  acknowledged  as  his  fuccefi’or, 
A.  D.  248. 

The  a&ivity  and  wifdom  of  Decius  in  fome  meafure 
flopped  the  haftening  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  fenate  feemed  to  think  fo  highly  of  his  merits,  that 
they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and  indeed  he 
feemed  in  every  inrtance  to  confult  their  dignity  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks  of  people. 
He  permitted  them  to  choofe  a  cenfor,  as  was  the  cu- 
ftom  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  Rome  ;  and  Valerian, 
his  general,  a  man  of  fuch  ftriCl  morals,  that  his  life  was 
faid  to  be  a  continual  cenforrtiip,  was  chofen  to  that  dig¬ 
nity. — Rut  no  virtues  could  now  prevent  the  approach¬ 
ing  downfall  of  the  rtate  :  the  obllinate  difputes  between 
the  Pagans  and  the  Chriftians  within  the  empire,  and 
the  unceafing  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations  from  with¬ 
out,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  remedy.  To 
flop  thefe,  a  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  who  were  now 
grown  the  moft  numerous  body  of  the  people,  was  im- 
politically,  not  to  fay  unjuftly,  begun  ;  in  which  thou- 
fands  were  put  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of  cruelty  tried 
in  vain  to  leften  their  growing  number.  This  perfecu¬ 
tion  was  fucceeded  by  dreadful  devaftations  from  the 
Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace  and  Moefia,  where  they 
had  been  moft  fuccefsful.  Thefe  irruptions  Decius  went 
to  oppofe  in  perfon ;  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
them,  flew  30,000  of  the  barbarians  in  one  battle.  How¬ 
ever,  being  refolved  to  purfue  his  victory,  he  was,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gallus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile, 
where  the  king  of  the  Goths  had  fecret  information  to 
attack  him.  In  this  difadvantageous  fituation,  Decius 
-firft  faw  his  fon  killed  with  an  arrow,  and  foon  after  his 
whole  army  put  to  the  rout.  Wherefore,  refolving  not 
to  furvive  his.lofs,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  in- 
ftantly  plunging  into  a  quagmire,  was  fwallowed  up, 
and  his  body  could  never  be  found  after.  He  died  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  ftiort  reign  of  two 
years  ^nd  fix  months  ;  leaving  the  character  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  empire,  if  human  means  could  have 
effected  it. 

Gallus,  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army, 
had  addrefs  enough  to  get  himfelf  declared  emperor  by 
that  part  of  it  which  fujrvived  the  defeat )  he  was  45 


years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  defeended  Rrme; 

from  an  honourable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dif- - v~— 

honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  confiderable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  reprels.  Having  thus  pur- 
chafed  a  ftiort  remiffion  from  war,  by  the  dilgrace  of 
his  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
his  pieafurevS,  regardlefs  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  empire.  4Ia 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ftate  of  Mi  finable 
the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time.  The  Goths  and ftate 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  falisfied  with  their  latecm^re* 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Perfians  and 
Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mefopo- 
tamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  regardlefs  of  every 
national  calamity,  was  loft  in  debauch  and  fenfuality 
at  home  ;  and  the  Pagans  were  allowed  a  power  of 
perfecuting  the  Chriftians  through  all  parts  of  ther 
ftate  j  thefe  calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  peftilence, 
that  feemed  to  have  in  general  fpread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  feveral 
years  in  an  unheard  of  manner  ;  ard  all  thefe  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  fliortly  after,  between  Gal¬ 
lus  and  his  general  ./Emilianus,  who  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
conquering  aimv.  Gallus  hearing  this,  was  foon  rou- 
fed  from  the  intoxications  ©f  pleafure,  and  prepared  to 
oppofe  his  dangerous  rival.  Both  armies  met  in  Moc- 
fin,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  /Emilianus  was 
victorious,  and  Gallus,  with  his  fon,  were  (lain.  Hb 
death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  fuch  as  to  de- 
ferve  the  deteftation  of  pofterity.  He  died  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  fufFered  inex- 
preftible  calamities.  iEmilianus,  after  his  victory  over 
Gallus,  expeCted  to  be  acknowledged  emperor  •,  but 
he  foon  found  himfelf  mif'erably  difappointed.  The 
fenate  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  claims  }  and  an  army 
that  was  ftationed  near  the  Alps  chofe  Valerian,  their 
own  commander,  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  In  confe- 
queuce  of  this,  iEmilianus’s  foldiers  began  to  confi- 
der  their  general  as  an  obftacle  to  the  univerfal  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  ilew  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  mifehiefs  of  a 
civil  war. 

Valerian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  fet  about 
reforming  the  ftate  with  a  fpirit  that  feemed  to  mark 
a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.  But  reformation 
was  then  grown  almoft  impra&icable.  The  difputes  ' 
between  the  Pagans  and  Chriftians  divided  the  empire 
as  before  ;  and  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  latter  en¬ 
fued.  The  northern  nations  overran  the  Roman  do¬ 
minions  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  ever  5  and 
the  empire  began  to  be  ufurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty 
leaders,  each  of  whom,  negleCling  the  general  ftate,  fet 
up  for  himfelf.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  Perfians,  Valerka 
under  their  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria  ;  and  coming  taken  pri- 
into  Mefopotamia,  took  the  unfortunate  Valerian  pri. fone r» 
foner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppofe  them.ru?ej!yJn~ 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  the  cruel- the  Per/ 
ties,  which  were  praCtifed  upon  this  unhappy  monarch,  funs, 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sapor,  we 
are  told,  always  ufed  him  as  a  footftool  for  mounting  his 
horfe  }  he  added  the  bitternefs  of  ridicule  to  his  infults, 
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Rome,  and  ufually  obferved,  That  an  attitude  like  that  to  which 
v.,.,  -  v  - ;  Valerian  was  reduced,  was  the  beft  ftatue  that  could  be 
ere&ed  in  honour  of  his  vi&ory.  This  horrid  life  of 
infult  and  fufferance  continued  for  feven  years,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Perfian’s  command¬ 
ing  his  prifoner’s  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
^T2  caufing  him  to  be  Hayed  alive. 

The  empire  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
invaded  on  Perfians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  fooner 
tbe^barb^  reac^e<^  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
rians^  a'  they  poured  on  all  Tides  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itfelf,  with  utter  deftru&ion.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Afia,  committing  every¬ 
where  dreadful  devaftations  5  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
having  overrun  Rhaetia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna  • 
putting  all  to  fire  and  fword }  the  Quadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  feized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia  ; 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Tarraco  and  other  important 
places  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gallienus, 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  having  promifed  to  revenge  his 
father’s  captivity,  and  reprefs  the  barbarians,  was  cho- 
fen  emperor  without  any  oppofition.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul  \  but  haltened  into  Italy,  from  whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. — 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  alfo,  the  barbarians  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  Regillianus,  who  commanded  there,  and 
who  is  faid  to  have  gained  feveral  vidlories  in  one 
day. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and  univerfally  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  foldiery,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  generally  acknowled¬ 
ged  as  well  as  in  Moefia.  Gallienus  no  fooner  heard  of 
his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  Illyricum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  after  the  battle  by  his  own 
foldiers  •,  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus, 
4 1t)  who  ufed  his  vi&ory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paral- 
Mcnftrous  leled.  The  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of 
cruelty  of  his  officers,  will  fhow  the  difpofition  of  this  emperor : 
\he  new  «  j  {hall  not  he  fatisfied  (fays  he)  with  your  putting 
Gallienus.  *°  death  only  as  have  borne  arms  againfl:  me,  and 
*  might  have  fallen  in  the  field  :  you  muft  in  every  city 

defiroy  all  the  males,  cld  and  young  ;  fpare  none  who 
have  wifhed  ill  to  me  ;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes. 
Ingenuus  emperor  I  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without 
mercy  :  you  underfland  me  5  do  then  as  you  know  I 
would  do,  wffio  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand.” 
In  confequence  of  thefe  cruel  orders,  a  moil  dreadful 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ^  and,  in 
feveral  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Ingenuus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Moefia  who  had  efcajied  the  general 
daughter,  provoked  by  thefe  cruelties,' proclaimed  Re¬ 
gillianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de¬ 
fended,  as  was  faid,  from  the  celebrated  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered  j  and  had,  by  Ye- 
veral  gallant  a&ions,  gai?ied  reputation  in  the  Roman 
armies.  After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 


great  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians  \  but  was  foon  Rome, 
after  murdered  by  his  own  foldiers.  Thefe  revolts  were  v ^ 

quickly  followed  by  many  others.  Indeed  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  with  fo  loofe  a  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers 
fhould  ftart  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  The 
great  number  of  ufurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 
about  this  time  have  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  thirty  tyrants .  However,  there  were  only  29  \  viz.  The  thirty 
Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balifta,  Udenatus,  and  Zenobiatyrants* 
in  the  eaft  :  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftein  provinces,  Poft- 
humus,  Lollianus,  Vi&orinus  and  his  mother  Victoria, 

Marius,  and  Tetricus  \  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and  Au* 
reolus  y  in  Pontus,  Saturninus  }  in  Ifauria,  Trebellia- 
nus ;  in  Theffaly,  Pifo  j  in  Achaia,  Valens;  in  Egypt, 
ALmilianus  •,  and  in  Africa,  Celfus.  Several  of  thefe 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrants,  were  emi¬ 
nent  examples  of  virtue,  and  almofl  all  of  them  were 
pofiefled  of  a  confiderable  {hare  of  vigour  and  ability. 

The  principal  reafon  affigned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  character  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
nor  foldiers  could  bear  to  ferve.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  forced  by  the  foldiers  to  affume  the  imperial 
dignity  much  againfl:  their  will.  “  You  have  lofl,”  faid 
Saturninus  to  his  foldiers  when  they  invefled  him  with 
the  purple,  “  a  very  ufeful  commander,  and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor.”  The  apprehenfions  of  Sa¬ 
turninus  were  juftified  by  the  event.  Of  the  1 9  ufurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ,  and 
in  Italy  and  Rome  Gallienus  alone  continued  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  emperor.  That  prince  indeed  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  AuguJluSy 
who  continued  to  poffefs  an  independent  fovereignty  in 
the  eaft  all  his  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  tranfmitted  it 
to  his  wife  Zenobia.  See  Palmyra. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  numerous  ufurpations  were  Fatal  confe- 
the  moft  fatal  that  can  be  conceived.  The  ele&ions  of  quences  of 
thefe  precarious  emperors,  their  life  and  death,  w7ere  ufar- 
equally  deftru&ive  to  their  fubje&s  and  adherents.  The  pa  lunS' 
price  of  their  elevation  was  inftantly  paid  to  the  trosps 
by  an  immenfe  donative  drawn  from  the  exhaufted  peo¬ 
ple.  However  virtuous  their  charadler,  and  however 
pure  their  intentions  might  be,  they  found  themfelves 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fupporting  their  ufurpation 
by  frequent  a£ts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When  they  fell, 
they  involved  armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  already  quoted.  Whilft 
the  forces  of  the  ftate  were  difperfed  in  private  quarrels, 
the  defencelefs  provinces  lay  expofed  to  every  invader. 

The  braveft  ufurpers  were  compelled,  by  the  perplexity 
of  their  fitnation,  to  conclude  dilhonourable  treaties  with 
the  barbarians,  and  even  to  fubmit  to  (hameful  tributes, 
and  introduce  fuch  numbers  of  barbarians  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  fervice  as  feemed  fufficient  at  once  to  overthrow  the 
empire.  .  416 

But  when  the  empire  feemed  thus  ready  to  fink  at  Gallienus 
once,  it  fuddenly  revived  on  the  death  of  Gallienus,  who  ™ 
was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  generals,  £y~ 

while  he  befieged  Aureolus,  one  of  the  tyrants,  in  Mi-  Claudius, 
lan.  His  death  gave  general  fatisfa&ion  to  all,  except 
his  foldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  trea¬ 
chery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being  fruftrated 
in  thefe  expectations,  and  in  fome  meafure  kept  within 
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Rome,  bounds  by  the  largeffes  of  Martian,  Flavius  Claudius 
v— ^  was  nominated  to  fucceed,  and  joyfully  accepted  by  all 
orders  of  the  date,  and  his  title  confirmed  by  the  fenate 
and  the  people. 

We  are  not  fufficiently  allured  of  this  emperor’s  li¬ 
neage  and  country.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  bom  in 
Dalmatia,  and  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  there  ; 
others  affert  that  he  was  a  Trojan  \  and  others,  that  he 
wras  fon  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
.have  been  his  defcent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means 
doubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduft, 
having  performed  the  mod  eminent  fervices  againd  the 
Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  in¬ 
to  the  empire.  He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  drength  of  his  body  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  mind  \  he  was  chade  and  temperate,  a  re¬ 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  fevere  puni flier  of  fuch  as 
tranfgrefled  the  laws.  Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
fome  meafure  put  a  dop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  once  more  feemed  to  redore  the  glory  of 
Home. 

Whode-  His  fuccefs,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
feats  the  againd  Aurcolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His 
Goths,  and  next  expedition  was  to  oppofe  the  Goths,  againd  whom 
retrieyesthehe  led  a  very  numerous  army.  Thefe  barbarians  had 
the  empire.  mac*e  their  principal  and  mod  fuccefsful  irruptions  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fwarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
had  pillaged  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long 
been  the  fchool  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  had  no  veneration  for  thofe  em- 
bellifhments  that  tend  to  foften  and  humanize  the  mind, 
but  dedroyed  all  monuments  of  tade  and  learning  with 
the  mod  favage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
books  in  order  to  burn  them,  one  of  the  commanders 
difluaded  them  from  the  defign,  alleging,  that  the  time 
which  the  Grecians  fhould  wade  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire 
feemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  fide,  but  almod  on 
every  quarter.  At  the  Tame  time,  above  300,000  of 
thefe  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  namelefs  and  uncivilized  nations)  came 
down  the  river  Danube,  with  2000  diips,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  fpreading  terror  and  devadation 
on  every  fide. 

In  this  date  of  univerfal  difmay,  Claudius  alone  feem¬ 
ed  to  continue  unfhaken.  He  marched  his  difpropor- 
tioned  army  againd  the  favage  invaders  \  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  engagement,  as  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  vi&orious,  and  made  an  incredi¬ 
ble  daughter  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  their  great 
army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoners  :  houfes 
were  filled  with  their  arms  5  and  fcarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  furnifhed  with  fiaves  from  thofe 
that  furvived  the  defeat.  The  fucceffes  were  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  fo  that 
the  Goths,  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  made  but  a 
feeble  oppofition.  He  fome  time  after  marched  againd 
the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  confi¬ 
derable  daughter,  His  lad  expedition  was  to  oppofe 
Claudius  ^etricus  an^  Zenobia,  his  two  puiffant  rivals  in  the  em- 
dies,  and  *P*re\  on  ^is  march,  as  he  approached  near  Sirmi- 
isfucceed-  urn,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  feized  with  a  pedilential  fe¬ 
ed  by  Aure-  yer,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret 


of  his  fubjetls,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Roman  Rome, 
empire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  of  quite  two  years v— — ^ 
continuance,  was  aftive  and  fuccefsful  \  and  fuch  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  hidorians,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  united  in  himfelf  the  moderation  of  Au- 
gudus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoni¬ 
nus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  choice  of  Aurelian,  who  was  at  thaf 
time  mader  of  the  horfe,  and  edeemed  the  mod  valiant 
commander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  as 
Quiniillus,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  put  in 
his  claim,  and  was  for  a  while  acknowledged  at  Rome. 

But  his  authority  was  of  very  fhort  duration  \  for  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  who  at  fird  indigated 
him  to  declare  for  the  throne,  he  chofe  to  prevent  the 
feverity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  caufing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 
but  iy  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  dates  of  the  empire,  affumed  the  command, 
with  a  greater  (how  of  power  than  his  predeceffors  had 
enjoyed  for  fome  time  before.  This  adtive  monarch  was 
born  of  mean  and  obfeure  parentage  in  Dacia,  and  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  He  had  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
army,  and  had  rifen  through  all  the  gradations  of  mi¬ 
litary  duty.  He  was  of  unfhaken  courage  and  amaz¬ 
ing  drength  }  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40  of  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  In  fhbrt,  his  valour  and  expedition  were 
fuch,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Csefar  5  and,  in 
fad!,  only  wanted  mildnefs  and  clemency  to  be  every 
way  his  equal. 

The  whole  of  this  monarch’s  reign  was  fpent  in  re-  His  great 
preding  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  in  hum-fucc.efs 
bling  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  puniffi- 
ing  the  monftrous  irregularities  of  his  own  fubjedls.  He  &l  anaD  1 
defeated  the  Marcomanni,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  in 
three  feveral  engagements,  and  at  length  totally  dedroy¬ 
ed  their  army.  He  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  againd  Ze- 
nobia,  the  queen  of  the  Ead,  a  woman  of  the  mod  he¬ 
roic  qualifications,  who  had  long  difclaimed  the  Roman 
power,  and  edablifhed  an  empire  of  her  own,  as  is  re¬ 
lated  under  the  article  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  judice,  to  bring 
back  virtue  alfo.  He  was  very  drift  in  punching  the 
crimes  of  the  foldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieutenants, 
he  infided  that  the  peafants  fhould  not  be  plundered  up¬ 
on  any  pretences  }  that  not  even  a  grape,  a  grain  of 
fait,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  fhould  be  exafted  unjudly.  He 
caufed  a  foldier,  who  had  committed  adultery  with  his 
hodefs,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops  of  two  trees, 
forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other  ;  which  being 
let  loofe,  and  fuddenly  recoiling,  tore  the  criminal  in 
two.  This  was  a  feverity  that  might  take  the  name  of 
cruelty  ;  but  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  fome  meafure,  re¬ 
quired  it.  In  thefe  punifhments  inflifted  on  the  guilty, 
the  Chridians,  who  had  all  along  been  growing  more 
numerous,  were  diarers.  Againd  thefe  he  drew  up  fe¬ 
veral  letters  and  edifts,  which  fhowed  that  he  intended 
a  very  fevere  perfection  5  but  if  we  may  believe  the 
credulous  hidorians  of  the  times?  he  was  diverted  iud  as 
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he  was  going  to  fign  them  by  a  thunderbolt,  which  fell 
fo  near  his  perfcn,  that  all  the  people  judged  him  to  be 
deftroyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  might  have  interpofed  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  certain  that  his  feverities  at  laft  were  the 
caufe  of  his  deftru£lion.  Menefthus,  his  principal  fe- 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  fome  fault 
which  he  had  committed,  began  to  confider  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  feveral  perfons,  whom 
he  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death, 
adding  his  own  to  ftrengthen  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  fcroll  thus  contrived  was  frown  with 
an  air  of  the  utmoft  fecrecy  to  fome  of  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  \  and  they,  to  procure  their  fafety,  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  deftroy  the  emperor.  This  refolu- 
tion  was  foon  put  in  execution  *,  for,  as  the  emperor  paf- 
fed  with  a  fmall  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towards 
Byzantium,  the  confpirators  fet  upon  him  at  once,  and 
flew  him  with  very  fmall  refiftance.  He  was  {lain  in  the 
60th,  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  very  active  reign  of  almoft  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  had 
formerly  infefled  the  empire,  were,  by  the  laft  monarch’s 
adlivity,  fo  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  feemed  to 
be  none  that  would  venture  to  declare  himfelf  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  army7  referred  the  choice  to  the  fenate ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  fenate  declined  it :  fo  that  a  fpace 
of  near  eight  months  elapfed  in  thefe  negotiations.  At 
length,  however,  the  fenate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway  ambitious  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  offered  him.  Upon  being  folicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  firft  refufed,  and  retired  to 
his  country  houfe  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu¬ 
nities  5  but  being  at  length  prevailed  upon,  he  accepted 
the  reins  of  government,  being  at  that  time  75  years 
old. 

One  of  the  firft  a£ls  of  his  government  was  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againll  the  late 
emperor.  Menefthus  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  be¬ 
ing  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts  *,  his  eftate 
alfo  was  confifcated  to  the  exchequer ;  and  his  ready 
money,  which  was  very  confiderable,  applied  towards 
paying  the  army.  During  this  frort  reign,  the  fenate 
Teemed  to  have  a  large  frare  of  authority,  and  the  hi- 
fiorians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  praifes  to  fuch 
emperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  divide  their  power. — 
Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  confulfrip  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Probus,  he  was  refufed  it  by  the  fenate  ;  at  which 
he  feemed  no  way  moved,  but  calmly  remarked  that 
the  fenate  beft  knew  whom  to  choofe.  This  modera¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  all  the  reft  of  his  condu6l  :  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  temperate  ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furniftied 
with  nothing  expenfive  ;  he  even  prohibited  his  emprefs 
from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbade  the  ufe  of  gold  and 
embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  fuch  men  as  had  deferved  well  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  He  particularly  efteemed  the  works  of  his  name- 
fake  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  •,  commanding  that  they  frould 
be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  that  many  copies  of  them  frould  be  transcribed 
at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  fuch  mo¬ 
deration  and  juftice,  only  wanted  continuance  to  have 
made  the  empire  happy  ;  but  after  enjoying  the  empire 
about  fix  months,  he  died  of  a  fever  in  his  march  to  op- 
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pofe  the  Ferfians  and  Scythians,  wfro  had  invaded  the  Rome, 
eaftern  parts  of  the  empire.  '  v~ 

Upon  the  death  of  Tacitus  the  army  feemed  divided  His  death, 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  \  one  part  of  it  cliofe  Flo- 
rianus,  brother  to  the  deceafed  ;  but  the  majority  -were 
for  fome  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  amongft 
each  other  the  neceftity  of  choofing  one  eminent  for  va¬ 
lour,  honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  \  but  the  laft 
virtue  being  that  chiefly  infilled  upon,  the  whole  army, 
as  if  by  common  confent,  cried  out  that  Probus  frould 
be  emperor.  He  wras  accordingly  confirmed  in  this  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  ufual  folemnities :  and  Florianus  finding 
himfelf  deferted,  even  by  thole  legions  who  had  promif- 
ed  to  ftand  up  in  his  fupport,  opened  his  arteries  and 
bled  himfelf  to  death.  ' 

Probus  was  44  years  old,  when  he  afeended  the  Probus  rai- 
throne,  being  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Sirmium  in  fed  to  the 
Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  foldier  from  his  youth.  HeemPirc* 
began  early  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  for  his  dilcipline  and 
valour  \  being  frequently  the  firft  man  who  in  befieging 
towns  Scaled  the  walls,  or  that  buift  into  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  Angle  combats, 
and  faving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  citizens.  Nor 
was  his  a&ivity  and  courage,  when  eledled  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  lefs  apparent,  than  in  his  private  ftation.  He  firft 
repreffed  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  of  whom  he  flew  400,000. 

He  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  oppole  and  fubdue 
the  Sarmatians.  From  thence  he  led  his  forces  into 
Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  fue  for  peace.  He  af-jjlscon- 
ter  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Afia  *?  fubdued  the  quells, 
province  of  Ifauria  \  and  marching  onward,  conquered 
a  people  called  the  Blemges  ;  who,  leaving  their  native 
forefts  of  Ethiopia,  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Arabia 
and  Judea,  and  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  fince 
the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Narfes  alfo,  the  king  of  Perfia, 
fubmitted  at  his  approach  :  and  upon  his  return  into 
Europe,  he  divided  the  depopulated  parts  of  Thrace 
among  its  barbarous  invaders  :  a  circumftaiice  that  after¬ 
wards  produced  great  calamities  to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  fuppreffmg 
inteftine  commotions.  Saturninus,  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  to  declare  himfelf  emperor,  w7as  defeated 
and  flain.  Proculus  alfo  (a  perfon  remarkable  only  for 
his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  who  boafted  in  a 
letter,  that,  having  taken  ico  Sarmatian  virgins  prifo- 
ners,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
the  reft  within  a  fortnight)  fet  up  againft  the  emperor  \ 
but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
the  Germans.  At  the  fame  time  Bonofus  (who  was  a 
remarkable  votary  to  Bacchus,  being  able  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  being  difordered) 
rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himfelf  in  defpair. 

Probus,  when  he  faw  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
could  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  and  faying,  “  There 
hangs  not  a  man  but  a  cafk.”  Still,  however,  not- 
withftanding  every  effort  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire, 
the  barbarians  wfro  Surrounded  it  kept  it  in  continual 
alarms.  They  were  frequently  repulfed  into  their  na¬ 
tive  wfllds,  but  they  as  certainly  returned  with  frefh  rage 
and  increafed  ferocity.  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  find¬ 
ing  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domeftic  difputes, 
renewed  their  accuftomed  inroads,  and  once  more  felt 
the  punifrment  of  their  prefumptions.  They  were  con¬ 
quered  in  feveral  engagements  •,  and  Probus  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  His  adlive  temper,  however,  would 
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to  continue  at  reft  whilfl  a  Angle  enemy 
1  was  Id t  to  conquer.  In  his  latt  expedition  he  led  his 
foldiers  againft  the  Periians  ;  and  going  through  Sir- 
mium,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  lie  there  employed  fe- 
veral  thoufands  of  his  foldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that  was 
incommodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues  of  this 
undertaking,  and  the  great  reliraint  that  was  laid  upon 
the  foldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  confpiracy, 
which  ended  in  his  ruin  :  for  taking  the  opportunity  as 
he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  let  upon  and  flew 
him  after  he  had  reigned  fix  yeais  and  four  months  with 
general  approbation. 

Carus,  who  was  praetorian  prefedf  to  the  deceafed 
•emperor,  was  chofen  by  the  army  to  fucceed  him  ;  and 
he,  to  ftrengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  Tons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus  with  him  in  command  $  the 
former  of  whom  was  as  much  fullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngelt  -was  virtuous,  modeft,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  fcarce  time  to  punifh  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
freih  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  over  whom  be  gain¬ 
ed  a  lignal  vidlory.  The  Perfian  monarch  alfo  made 
fome  attempts  upon  the  empire  }  but  Carus  allured  his 
ambafladors,  that  if  their  mailer  perfilled  in  his  obftina- 
cy,  all  his  fields  fliould  fhortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  fliowed  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  threat,  he  marched  to  the  very  wralls  of  Cteflphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  enfuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  victory.  What  the  refult  of  this  fuccefs 
might  have  been,  is  not  known  ;  for  he  was  fhortly  af¬ 
ter  flruck  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many  others 
that  were  round  him.  Numerianus,  the  youngeft  fon, 
who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition,  wTas  111- 
confolable  for  his  death  ;  and  brought  fuch  a  diforder 
upon  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  army,  fliut  up  in  a  clofe  litter. 
The  peculiarly  of  his  lituation,  after  fome  time,  excited 
the  ambition  of  Aper,  his  father-in-law,  who  luppofed 
that  he  could  nowr,  without  any  great  danger,  aim  at  the 
empire  himfelf.  He  therefore  hired  a  mercenary  villain 
to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter  ;  and  the  better  to 
conceal  the  fa£l,  gave  out  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  but 
unable  to  endure  the  light.  In  this  manner  was  the 
dead  body  carried  about  for  fome  days,  Aper  continuing 
to  attend  it  with  the  utmoft  appearance  of  refpe£l,  and 
to  take  orders  as  ufual.  The  offenflvenefs,  however,  of 
its  fmell  at  length  difcovered  the  treachery,  and  excited 
an  univerfal  uproar  throughout  the  army.  In  the  midft 
of  this  tumult,  Dioclefian,  one  of  the  mofl  noted  com¬ 
manders  of  his  time,  was  chofen  emperor,  and  with  his 
owm  hand  (lew  Aper ;  having  thus,  as  it  is  faid,  fulfilled 
a  prophecy,  which  had  faid,  that  Dioclefian  fhould  be 
emperor  after  he  had  (lain  a  boar  *,  alluding  to  the  name 
of  his  rival,  which  fignifies  a  boar.  Carinus,  the  re¬ 
maining  fon,  did  not  long  furvive  his  father  and  brother  ; 
for  giving  himfelf  up  to  his  vices,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  oppofing  the  new-made  emperor,  the  competitors  led 
their  forces  into  Moefia  ;  where  Dioclefian  being  vic¬ 
torious,  Carinus  was  (lain  by  a  tribune  of  his  own  army, 
whofe  wife  he  had  formerly  abufed. 

Dioclefian  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth  y  being  ac¬ 
counted,  according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  a  fcrivener  *,  and 
of  a  flave,  according  to  others.  He  received  his  name 
from  Dioclea,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born  ,  and  was 
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about  40  years  old  when  he  was  elected  to  the  empire. 

He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus,  without  in¬ 
juring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Ccnfcious  alfo 
that  the  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for  one  alone 
to  fuflain,  he  took  in  Maximian,  his  general,  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his  equal  and  ^3 
companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  aflifling  each  Takes  Ma- 
other,  thefe  twro  continued  to  live  in  flrifl  friendfliip  j  simian  for 
and  though  fomewhat  differing  in  temper  (as  Maximian  Partner* 
was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations),  yet  they  con¬ 
curred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and  humbling 
their  enemies.  And  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  numerous  or 
foimidable  enemies  to  oppofe.  429 

The  peafants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  dange*  Infurrec- 
rous  infurre&ion,  under  the  condu£l  of  Amandus 
Helianus,  but  wTere  fubdued  by  Maximian.  Achilleus 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himfelf  empe¬ 
ror  y  and  it  was  not  without  many  bloody  engagements 
that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dioclefian 
to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Roman  legions, 
in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the  natives,  feized 
upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered  thofe  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  duty.  Thefe  were  alfo  fubdued  by  Maxi¬ 
mian  *,  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war,  conftrained  to  fuc 
for  peace.  About  the  fame  time,  a  principal  comman¬ 
der  in  Britain  named  Caraujius ,  proclaimed  himfelf  em¬ 
peror,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  ifland.  To  oppofe  this 
general’s  claims,  Maximian  made  choice  of  Conflantius 
Chlorus,  whom  he  created  Csefar,  and  married  to  The¬ 
odora  his  daughter-in-law.  He,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  finding  Caraufius  very  flrong,  and  continually 
reinforced  from  Germany,  thought  proper  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  *,  fo  that  this  ufurper  continued  for 
feven  years  in  quiet  pofleftion  of  the  whole  ifland,  till 
he  was  (lain  by  Aledlus,  his  friend  and  intimate.  About 
this  time  alfo,  Narfes,  king  of  Perfia,  began  a  danger¬ 
ous  war  upon  the  empire,  and  invaded  Mefopotamia. 

To  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  upon  this  quarter, 

Dioclefian  made  choice  of  Galerius  (furnamed  Artncn - 
tariusy  from  the  report  of  his  being  born  of  a  cow-herd 
in  Dacia)  *,  and  he  likewife  was  created  Csefar.  His 
fuccefs  alfo,  though  very  doubtful  in  the  beginning, 
was  in  the  end  terminated  according  to  his  wiflies.  The 
Perfians  were  overcome  in  a  decifive  engagement,  their 
camp  plundered  and  taken,  and  their  king’s  wives  and 
children  made  prifoners  of  war.  There  only  remained, 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire,  thofe  who  lay 
to  the  northward  unfubdued.  Thefe  were  utterly  un¬ 
conquerable,  as  well  upon  account  of  their  favage  fierce- 
nefs,  as  the  inhofpitable  feverity  of  the  climate  and 
foil  from  whence  they  iflued.  Ever  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  iflued  forth,  when  the  armies  that  were 
to  reprefs  their  invafions  were  called  away ;  and  upon 
their  return,  they  as  fuddenly  withdrew  into  cold,  bar¬ 
ren,  and  inacceflible  places,  which  only  themfelves 
could  endure.  In  this  manner  the  Goths,  Sarmatians* 

Alani,  Quadi,  &c.  poured  down  in  incredible  num¬ 
bers  \  while  every  defeat  feemed  but  to  increafe  their 
ftrength  and  perfeverance.  Of  thefe,  multitudes  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to  people  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  the  empire  \  ftill  greater  numbers  were  dellroy- 
ed  y  and  though  the  reft  were  driven  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  forefts,  yet  they  continued  ever  mindful  of  their 
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inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a  favage  heart,  only  conti-  and  cruel, 
nued  inaftive,  till  they  had  licked  their  wounds  for  a 
new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miferics  of  the 
'empire  were  not  fufficient,  the  tenth  and  laft  great  per¬ 
fection  was  renewed  againft  the  Chriftians.  I  his  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  feverity  :  and 
fuch  was  the  z,eal  with  which  it  Yvas  puifued,  that,  in 
an  ancient  infeription,  we  are  informed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  fuperftition  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
had  reftored  and  propagated  the  worfhip  of  the  gods. 

Their  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party  *  for  Chriftianity  Ihortly  after  was 
effablifhed  by  law,  and  triumphed  ovei  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  the  troubles  raifed  by  this 
perfecution,  and  of  the  contefts  that  ftruck  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  ffate,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  fur- 
prifed  the  world  by  refigning  their  dignities  on  the  fame 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  ftations.  Hifforians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in¬ 
duced  them  to  give  up  thofe  honours  which  they  had 
purchafed  with  fo  much  danger.  Some,  aferibe  it  to 
the  philofophical  turn  of  Diocletian  j  and  others,  to 
his  being  difguffed  with  the  obffinacy  of  his  Chriffian 
fubje&s  :  but  La&antius  afferts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerius,  who  co¬ 
ming  to  Nicomedla,  upon  the  emperor’s  recovery  from 
a  great  ticknefs,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war  in  cafe 
he  refufed  to  refign.  However,  of  this  we  are  w'ell  af- 
fured,  that  he  Hill  preferved  a  dignity  of  fentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  resignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  inability  to  difeharge  on  a 
tick-bed  the  duties  of  a  fovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  fpent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
a  (Turing  his  vifitors  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy  the 
world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  reft  of  mankind  to 
forfake  it.  When  alfo  fome  attempted  to  perfuade  him 
to  refume  the  empire  he  replied,  ihat  if  they  knew  his 
prefent  happinefs,  they  wrould  rather  endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate  than  difturb  it.  In  this  contented  manner  he  lived 
fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  either  by  poifon  or  madnefs, 
it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign,  which  continued  20 
years,  was  adtive  and  ufeful  *,  and  his  authority,  tinc¬ 
tured  with  feverity,  was  well  adapted  to  the  depraved 
Hate  of  morals  at  that  time. 

Maximian,  his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  refigna- 
tion,  was  by  no  means  fo  contented  with  his  fituation. 

He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  difturbed  the  twro 
fucceeding  reigns  with  various  efforts  to  refume  it  •,  at¬ 
tempting  to  engage  Diocletian  in  the  fame  detign. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
confution,  he  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  Conftantine,  the  then  acknowledged  em¬ 
peror  of  the  wreft.  But  here  alfo  continuing  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
and  deftroy  her  hufhand,  he  was  detedled,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  die  by  whatever  death  he  fhould  think  proper  ; 
and  Ladlantius  tells  us  that  he  chofe  hanging. 

Upon  the  refignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  twTo 
Caefai's  whom  they  had  formerly  chofen  were  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged  as  their  fucceffors.  Conftantius  Chlo- 
rus,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  plainnefs  of  his  com¬ 
plexion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Galerius, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  brave,  but  brutal,  incontinent, 
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As  there  was  fuch  a  difparity  in  their  tem¬ 
pers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into  full  power, 
to  divide  the  empire  \  Conftantius  being  appointed  to 
govern  the  weftern  parts ;  namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
gieateft  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaul,  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Germany  \  Galerius  had  the  eaftern  parts  al¬ 
lotted  to  his  {hare  j  to  wit,  Illyricum,  Pannoma,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  Leffer 
Afia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  the 
countries  eaftward.  The  greatnefs  of  the  divifion,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in  two  partners 
more,  Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were  made  Caefars, 
and  atiifted  in  the  conducing  of  affairs  5  fo  that  the  em¬ 
pire  now  was  under  the  guidance  of  four  perfons,  all  in¬ 
verted  withfupreme  authority. 

We  are  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  character,  which 
appears  in  every  light  moft  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chafte,  and  temperate.  His  mercy  and  juftice  were 
equally  confpicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  injured  ;  and  when  at 
length  perfuaded  to  difplace  all  the  Chriftian  officers  of 
his  household  that  would  not  change  their  religion,  when 
fome  of  them  complied  he  fent  them  away  in  difgrace  * 
alleging,  that  thofe  wTho  were  not  true  to  their  God, 

Would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain ;  apd  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine  as  a  kind  of 
hoftage  in  t^e  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  took 
up  his  refidence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
pradtice  of  his  ufual  virtues  )  till  falling  tick,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  fon  for  his  fucceffor.  He 
accordingly  fertt  for  him  with  all  fpeed  ,  but  he  was 
pa  ft  recovery  before  his  arrival :  notwithftanding,  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  affedlion,  and  raff¬ 
ing  himfelf  in  his  bed,  gave  him  feveral  ufeful  inftruc- 
tions,  particularly  recommending  the  Chriftians  to  his 
protection.  He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  care  j 
and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Conftantine 
fhould  fucceed  him,  he  expired  in  his  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em^ 
pire,  being  informed  of  Conftantine’s  advancement,  tefti- 
fied  the  moft  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  to 
condemn  the  meffenger  who  brought  him  the  account : 
but  being  diffuaded,  he  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  fent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  interefts.  Juft  about  this  time  alfo,  ano-  ^ 
ther  pretender  to  the  empire  ftarted  up.  This  was  Maxentius 
Maxentius,  a  perfon  of  mean  extradlion  *,  but  very  much  ufurps  the 
favoured  by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pillage  d^one. 
at  diferetion.  In  order  to  oppofe  Maxentius,  Severus 
led  a  numerous  army  towards  the  gates  of  Home  *,  but 
his  foldiers  contidering  againft  whom  they  wTere  to 
tight,  immediately  abandoned  him  •,  and  ftiortly  after 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  opening  his  veins. 

To  revenge  his  death,  Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  re- 
folving  to  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  to  deftroy  the  whole 
fenate.  His  foldiers,  howrever,  upon  approaching  the 
capital  began  to  weaver  in  their  refolutions  :  wrherefore 
he  wyas  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  intreaties,  imploring 
them  not  to  abandon  him  *,  and,  retiring  by  the  fame 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  Licinius,  who 
was  originally  the  fon  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Cse- 
far,  in  the  room  of  Severus  who  was  ftain.  This  feem¬ 
ed 
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ed  to  be  the  lafl  a<R  of  his  power  \  for  (hortly  after  he 
was  feized  with  a  very  extraordinary  diforder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  all  the  fkill  of  his  phyficians, 
and  carried  him  off',  after  he  had  languifhed  in  torments 
for  near  the  fpace  of  a  year.  His  cruelty  to  the  Chri- 
flians  -was  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  againfl  him  ; 
and  their  hiflorians  have  not  failed  to  aggravate  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
for  his  former  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  his  feverities  againfl  them  on  his  deathbed  5 
and  revoked  thofe  edidls  which  he  had  formerly  pub- 
lifhed,  tending  to  their  perfecution,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Conflantine  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greatefl 
opponent,  might  now  be  confidered  as  pofTefllng  more 
power  than  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others  :  Maxentius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  cruel  difpofition,  and  a  fledfafl  fupporter  of  pa- 
ganifm  j  Licinius,  who  wras  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  eafl  ;  and  likewife  Maximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Caefar  with  Severus,  and 
who  alfo  governed  fome  of  the  eaflern  provinces. 

For  fome  time  all  things  feemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance ;  till  at  length,  either  ambition,  or  the  ty¬ 
rannical  conduct  of  Maxentius,  induced  Conflantine  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march¬ 
ing  into  Italy.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  he  form¬ 
ed  a  refolution  which  produced  a  mighty  change  in  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  councils  of  the  wife,  and  the  purfuits 
of  ambition.  One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eufebius, 
the  army  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con- 
flantine  was  taken  up  with  various  confiderations  upon 
the  fate  of  fublunary  things,  2nd  the  dangers  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  expedition  :  fenfible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  fucceed  without  divine  afliflance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  fent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  infpire  him  with  wifdom  to  choofe  the 
path  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then,  as  the  fun  wTa$ 
declining,  that  there  fuddenly  appeared  a  pillar  of  light 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  this  in- 
feription,  TOYTS2  NIKH,  “  In  this  overcome.’’  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  aflo- 
nifhment  both  in  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  who 
confidered  it  as  their  difpofitions  led  them  to  believe. 
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ven  himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  debauchery,  now  begafi  lo  Horn*. 

make  preparations  when  it  was  too  late.  He  firft  put ' - v - J 

in  pra&ice  all  the  fuperflitious  rites  w'hich  paganifm  436f- 
taught  to  be  neceffary ;  and  then  confulted  the  Sibyl-  defeated1 
line  books  ;  from  whence  he  wTas  informed,  that  on  that  and  kill- 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  fhould  perifh.  This  pre- ed* 
didlion,  which  was  equivocal,  he  applied  to  Conflan- 
tine  ;  fo  that,  leaving  all  things  in  the  befl  poflure, 
he  advanced  from  the  city  with  an  army  of  1 00,000 
foot  and  1  8,000  horfe.  The  engagement  was  for  fomb 
time  fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed, 
victory  declared  upon  the  fide  of  his  opponent,  and  he 
himfelf  was  drowned  in  his  flight  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge  as  he  attempted  to  crofs  the  river  Tiber. 

Conflantine,  in  confequence  of  this  vidlory,  entering 
the  city,  difclaimed  all  praifes  which  the  fenate  and 
people  were  ready  to  offer  3  aferibing  his  fuccefs  to  a 
fuperior  power.  He  even  caufed  the  crofs,  which 
it  is  faid  he  faw  in  the  heavens,  to  be  placed  at  the 
right  of  all  his  flatues,  with  this  infeription  :  “  That 
under  the  influence  of  that  vidtorious  crofs,  Conflantine 
had  delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical 
power,  and  had  reflored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  their  ancient  authority.”  He  afterwards  ordained, 
that  no  criminal  fhould  for  the  future  fuffer  death  by 
the  crofs  j  which  had  formerly  been  the  mofl  ufual  way 
of  punifhing  flaves  convidled  of  capital  offences.  Edicts 
were  foon  after  iffued,  declaring  that  the  Chriflians 
fhould  be  eafed  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 
into  places  of  trufl  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  feen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire  5  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  lofl  a  great  deal  of  its 
ilrength  and  coherence  when  thofe  principles  were  thus 
at  once  fubverted. 

Things  continued  in  this  date  for  fome  time,  Con¬ 
flantine  all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  interefl  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almoil 
wholly  extindl  in  the  empire.  But  in  the  midfl  of  thefe 
affiduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  diflurbed 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
eafl,  and  who,  defirous  of  a  full  participation  of  power, 
marched  againfl  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army.  vr.  f 
In  confequence  of  this  flep,  after  many  confh&s,  a  ge-  defeat*  and 
neral  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Maximin  differed  a  death, 
total  defeat*,  many  of  his  troops  wrere  cut 
and  thofe  that  furvived  fubmitted  to  the 
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Thofe  who  were  attached  to  paganifm,  prompted  by  Maximin,  however,  having  efcaped  the  general  carnage  * 
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their  aufpices,  pronounced  it  a  mofl  inaufpicious  omen, 
portending  the  mofl  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  impreffion  on  the  emperor’s  mind ;  who,  as 
the  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  by  vifions  the 
fame  night.  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caufed  a 
royal  flandard  to  be  made,  like  that  which  he  had  feen 
in  the  heavens  ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  his  wars,  as  an  enfign  of  victory  and  celeftial 
protection.  After  this,  he  confulted  with  feveral  of  the 
principal  teachers  of  Chriflianity,  and  made  a  public 
avowal  of  that  facred  perfuafion. 

Conflantine  having  thus  attached  to  his  interefl  his 


once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  another  army,  re- 
folving  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ;  but  death  pre¬ 
vented  his  defign.  As  he  died  by  a  very  extraordinary, 
kind  of  madnefs,  the  Chriflians,  of  whom  he  was  the 
declared  enemy,  did  not  fail  to  aferibe  his  end  to  a 
judgment  from  heaven  ;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which 
falfe  judgments  and  falfc  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  of 
their  uninftrudtive  hiflory. 

Conflantine  and  Licinus  thus  remaining  undifputed  43S 
pofTeffors  and  partners  in  the  empire,  all  things  promi-W  :r  b«- 
fed  a  peaceable  continuance  of  friendfhip  and  power. tween  Co^ 
However,  it  was  foon  found,  that  the  fame  ambition  fnd  Lici 


o  ~  ~  :  .  - „  ,  Auuuu,  uidt  me  lame  ambition 

foldiers,  who  were  moftly  of  the  Chnfhan  perfuafion,  that  aimed  after  a  part,  would  be  content  with  nothin?  nr 
loft  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and  lefs  than  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  aferibe  the  rupture 
0000  hone  ;  and  loon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  between  thefe  two  potentates  to  Conflantine;  while 
Rome.  1  he  unfortunate  Maxentius.  who  had  long  gi-  the  Chriflians,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  it  wholly  ta 
\  or.  XVIII.  Part  I.  Hh  Licinius. 
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Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred  :  for 
Licinius  is  convicted  of  having  perfecuted  Chriilianity, 
which  was  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  rival  ;  and  Con- 
ftantine  is  known  to  have  been  the  frit  to  begin  the 
preparations  for  an  open  rupture.  Both  Tides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  oppof  tion  *  and  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Conftantine,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  midft  of  his  Chriitian  bifhops,  begged  the 
aftiftance  of  Heaven  ;  while  Licinius,  with  equal  zeal, 
called  upon  the  pagan  priefts  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
in  his  favour.  Conftantine,  after  an  obilinate  refinance 
from  the  enemy,  became  victorious ;  took  their  camp ; 
and,  after  feme  time,  compelled  Licinius  to  fue  for  a 
truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But  this  was  of  no  long 
continuance  ;  for  loon  after,  the  war  breaking  out  a- 
frefh,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  it  proved  decifive.  Licinius  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  and  purfued  by  Conftantine  into  Nicomeaia, 
where  he  furrendered  himfelf  up  to  the  viCtor  ;  having 
firft  obtained  an  oath  that  his  life  fhould  be  fpared,  and 
that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  This,  however,  Conftantine  fhort- 
ly  after  broke;  for  either  fearing  his  defigns,  or  find¬ 
ing  him  actually  engaged  in  frelh  confpiracies,  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  Martian 
his  general,  who  fome  time  before  had  been  created 
Ciefar. 

Conftantine  being  now  foie  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  perfon  ftom 
whofe  claims  he  could  have  the  leaf!  apprehenfions,  re- 
folved  to  eftablifh  Chriftianity  on  fo  fure  a  bafts,  that  no 
new  regulations  fhould  fhake  it.  He  commanded  that 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the  bi- 
fhops  fhould  be  exa&ly  obeyed  ;  a  privilege  of  which, 
in  fuccecding  times,  thefe  fathers  made  but  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  vfe.  He  called  alfo  a  general  council  of  thefe,  to 
meet  at  Nicea,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  herefies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  that  of  Ariu$. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  3  1  8  bifhops,  befides  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  prefbyters  and  deacons,  together  with  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf;  who  ay,  to  about  17,  concurred  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tenets  of  Arius;  who,  with  his  affociates, 
was  hanifhed  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  reftored  univerfal  tranquillity  to  the 
empire,  he  was  not  able  to  ward  ofF  calamities  of  a 
more  domeftic  nature.  As  the  hiftories  of  that  period 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difeover  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wife 
Faufta  and  his  fon  Crifpus  to  death.  The  moft  plau- 
fible  account  is  this :  Faufta  tb6  emprefs,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  defires,  had 
long,  though  fecretly,  loved  Crifpus,  Conftantine’s  fon 
by  a  former  wife.  She  had  tried  every  art  to  infpire 
this  youth  with  a  mutual  paftion  ;  but,  finding  her  more 
diftant  efforts  ineffe6hial,  had  even  the  confidence  to 
make  him  an  open  confefTion  of  her  defires.  This  pro¬ 
duced  an  explanation,  which  was  fatal  to  both.  Crif- 
pus  received  her  addreffes  with  deteftation  ;  and  (he,  to 
be  revenged,  accufed  him  to  the  emperor.  Conftantine, 
fired  at  once  with  jealoufy  and  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
whhout  a  hearing  ;  nor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redrefs.  The  only  reparation,  there¬ 
fore  that  remained,  was  the  putting  Faufta,  the  wicked 
inftrument  of  his  former  cruelty,  to  death ;  which*  was 


accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  with  fome  Ron  e, 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falfenood  and  ~  Y 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  again  ft  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  which 
the  Roman  empire  fhortly  after  experienced.  Thefe Transfers 
arofe  front  a  meafure  which  this  emperor  conceived  and  the  fiat  of 
executed,  of  transferring  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  empire  to 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  Confiantinople ,  as  it  was  after- Lonftanti.. 
wards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  reafons” 
which  induced  him  to  this  undertaking  ;  whether  it 
was  becaufe  he  was  offended  at  fome  affronts  he  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rome,  or  that  he  fuppofed  Conftantinople  more 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought  the  eaf- 
tern  parts  more  required  his  prefence,  experience  has 
fhovvn  that  they  were  weak  and  groundlefs.  The  em¬ 
pire  had  long  before  been  in  the  moft  declining  ftate  ; 
but  this  in  a  great  meafure  gave  precipitation  to  its  down¬ 
fall.  After  this  it  never  refumed  its  former  fplendor, 
but  languiftied. 

His  firft  defign  was  to  build  a  city  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
he  made  choice  of  a  fiiuatlon  at  Chalcedon  in  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  eppofite  fide 
of  the  Bofphorus.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fix  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  indeed  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conveniences  and 
all  the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to  make  it 
the  feat  of  refider.ee.  It  was  filualed  on  a  plain  that 
rofe  gently  from  the  water  ;  it  commanded  that  ftiait 
which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  was  furnifhed  with  all  the  advantages  which  the 
moft  indulgent  climate  could  beftow.  This  city,  there¬ 
fore,  he  beautified  with  the  moft  magnificent  edifices  ) 
he  divided  it  into  14  regions ;  built  a  capitol,  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  many  churches,  and  other  public  works  ;  and 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  folemn  manner  to  the 
God  of  martyrs;  in  about  two  years  after,  repairing ^ 
thither  with  his  whole  court. 

The  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  empire  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
though  with  relu&ance,  fubmitted  to  the  change  5  nor 
was  there  for  two  or  three  years  any  difturbance  in  the 
ftate,  until  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  withdrawn  all  their  garrifons  along  the  Da¬ 
nube,  renewed  their  inroads, ‘  and  ravaged  the  country 
with  unheard-of  cruelty.  Conftantine,  however,  foon 
reprefled  their  incurfions,  and  fo  ftraitened  them,  that 
near  ioo,OCO  of  their  number  ptrifhed  by  cold  and 
hunger.  Thefe  and  fome  other  infurre&ions  being  hap- 
pilyfuppreffed,  the  government  of  the  empire  was  di¬ 
vided  as  follows.  Conftantine,  the  emperor’s  eldeft  fon, 
commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  weftern  provinces  ;  Con- 
ftantius  governed  Africa  and  Illyricum  ;  and  Conftans 
ruled  in  Italy.  Daliratius,  the  emperor’s  brother,  w*as 
fent  to  defend  thofe  parts  that  bordered  upon  the  Goths ; 
and  Annibalianus,  his  nephew,  had  the  charge  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Armenia  Minor.  This  divifion  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ftill  farther  contributed  to  its  downfall  :  for  the 
united  ftrength  of  the  ftate  being  no  longer  brought  to 
reprefs  invafions,  the  barbarians  fought  with  fupericr 
numbers ;  and  conquered  at  la  ft,  though  often  defeated. 
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Con  ft  an  tine,  however,  did  not  live  to  feel  thefe  calami- 
u  ties.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  fplen- 
did  ;  ambaffadors  from* the  remoteft  Indies  came  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  authority  ;  the  PeiTians,  who  were  ready 
for  fie fti  inroads,  upon  finding  him  prepared  to  oppofe, 
fent  humbly  to  defire  his  friendfhip  and  forgivenefs.  He 
was  above  60  years  old,  and  had  reigned  above  30  years, 
when  he  found  his  health  began  to  decline.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  the  effeds  of  his  diforder,  which  was  an  intermitting 
fever,  he  made  ufc  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city  ;  but 
receiving  no  benefit  from  thence,  he  removed  for  change 
of  air  to  Helenopolis,  a  city  which  he  had  built  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  H;s  diforder  increafing,  he 
changed  again  to  Nicomcdia  ;  where  finding  him- 
felf  without  hopes  of  recovery,  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  baptized ;  and  having  foon  after  received  the  fa- 
crament,  he  expired,  after  a  memorable  and  adive  reign 
of  32  years.  This  monarch’s  character  is  reprefented  to 
us  in  very  different  lights  :  the  Chriftian  writers  of  that 
time  adorning  it  with  every  ftrain  of  panegyric  ;  the 
heathens,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  invedive.  He  eftablifned  a  religion  that  con¬ 
tinues  the  blefimg  of  mankind  ;  but  punued  a  fcheme 
of  politics  that  deftroyed  the  empire. 

From  the  time  of  Co  iftantine  to  the  divifion  of  the 
empire  between  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens,  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  alfo  that  of  the  eaftern  part  is  carried 
down  to  the  final  deftrudion  of  that  city  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Libya  Tripolitana  was  grievoufiy  oppreffed  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  defert,  and  almoft  equally  fo  by 
Romanus  its  own  governor.  His  condud  was  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  opprcfiive,  that  the  inhabitants  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Valentinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  fitua- 
tion,  and  defiring  redrefs.  Palladius  was  accordingly 
fent  to  inquire  into  the  (late  of  the  province  ;  but  being 
gained  over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  falfe  report  to  the 
emperor;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey 
to  the  mercilefs  invaders  and  rapacious  governor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reft  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  continued 
their  inroads  into  the  empire-,  and  among  others,  we 
find  the  Saxons  now  putting  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  fpoils 
of  the  ruined  empire  :  however,  their  army  was  at  this 
time  entirely  cut  oif.  At  laft  Valentinian  himfelf  took 
the  field  againft  thefe  northern  barbarians;  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  deftroyed  all  with  fire 
and  fvvord.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  ftie 
for  peace  in  a  very  humble  manner ;  but  Valentinian, 
falling  into  a  great  paftion  while  fpeaking  to  them, 
threatened  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  at  once.  His 
fury  on  this  occafion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  fonie 
other  mortal  diforder  ;  for  he  fuddenly  fell  down,  and 
being  conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he 
was  feized  with  violent  convulfive  fits  and  contortions 
of  all  his  limbs,  in  the  agonies  of  which  he  expired,  in 
the  year  375,  the  55th  of  his  age,  and  12th  of  his  reign. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his  fon  Gratian  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity  :  foon  after  becoming 
mafter  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  death  of  Valens. 
The  tranfadions  of  his  reign,  and  lliofe  of  his  partner 
Theodofius,  are  related  under  the  article  Constanti¬ 
nople,  N°  77 — 89.  7'he  death  of  Theodofius  gave 
the  /milking  ftroke  to  the  Roman  affairs ;  his  fon  Ho¬ 
norius,  to  whom  he  left  the  weftern  empire,  being  pof- 


feffed  of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  indeed  feeming  to  R.ome. 
have,  been  but  very  little  removed  from  an  idiot.  The  1 

barbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantly  jenfible  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  death  of  Theodofius, 

He  expired  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  before  the 
acceffion  of  fpring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms.  The  bar-invafion 
barian  auxiliaries  alfo  now  declared  their  independency  ; of  the 
and  along  with  their  countrymen,  furioufly  affailed  the  Goths  un¬ 
declining  empire.  The  Goths  were  now  headed  by  an  der  A  auc* 
experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Alaric  ; 
who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  in  better  times 
of  the  empire.  He  firft  overran  Greece,  which  he  ac- 
complifhed  without  oppofition,  through  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de¬ 
fended  the  pafs  at  Thermopylae  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar¬ 
ta,  yielded  without  refiftance ;  and  the  whole  country 
was  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  the  blood-  thirfty  bar¬ 
barians.  At  laft,  in  the  year  397,  he  was  oppofed  by 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Konorius,  a  man  of  gieat  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
with  great  lofs,  and  afterwards  befieged  in  their  camp ; 
but  through  miftake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander,  they  were  fuffered  to  efcape,  and  make  them- 
felves  niafters  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Alaric  then, 
having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Conftantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itfelf.  The 
emperor,  ftruck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
the  country  and  fled  into  Gaul  :  but  this  difgraceful 
and  pernicious  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Stilicho;  who 
propofed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
his  abfence  he  would  foon  return  with  an  army  ca¬ 
pable  of  oppofing  the  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
to,  St  licho  immediately  fet  out  for  Rhmtia,  where  the 
moft  confiderable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 
time  was,  and  colleded  his  troops  with  the  utmoft  di¬ 
ligence.  But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
greateft  danger  ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Afta  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
Goths  inftantly  laid  fiege,  and  a  capitulatiorf  had  been 
propofed,  when  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Honorius  were 
at  once  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he 
had  fo  long  expeded.  The  Goths  were  now  befieged  Goths *c!»-. 
in  their  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle  fcated  at 
at  Pollen tia.  The  engagement  lafted  the  whole  flay ;  0°llenti*. 
but  at  laft  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
camp  was  inftantly  inverted  *,  their  entrenchments  for¬ 
ced  with  great  daughter;  the  wife  of  Alaric  was  taken, 
with  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amafled  in  plun¬ 
dering  Greece ;  while  many  thoufands  of  Roman  pri- 
foners  were  releafed  from  the  moft  deplorable  flavery. 

The  vidory,  however,  was  not  fo  decifive  but  that  A- 
laric  continued  ftill  extremely  formidable  ;  and  Stilicho 
chofe  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  and  allow 
him  an  annual  penfion,  than  to  continue  the  war  v/.th 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  bis 
cbfervance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Verona  :  but  Stili¬ 
cho  coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  lofs  was  little  lefs  than  it 
had  been  at  Pollentia  ;  after  wdiich  he  effeded  a  retreat 
out  of  Italy,  but  not  without  the  greateft  difficulty  and 
danger, 
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Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius  enter¬ 
ed  Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  On  his  entry  into  the  city,  he 
abolifhed  the  fhows  of  gladiators;  which,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  Conftantine,  had  been  tolerated  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  and  even  by  Theodofius  himfelf,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  meafure  fond 
of  that  inhuman  diverfion.  However,  foon  after,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  tides. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  fudden  emi¬ 
gration.  Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  fuppofed 
revolution  in  the  north* eaftern  parts  of  China.  u  The 
Chinefe  annals  (fays  he),  as  they  have  been  interpre¬ 
ted  by  the  learned  induftry  of  the  prefent  age,  may 
be  ufsfully  applied  to  reveal  the  fecret  and  remote 
caufes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  T^e  extenflve 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was  poflefled, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  Sienpi ; 
who  were  fometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  fometimes  re-united  under  a  fupreme  chief ;  till  at 
length  flyling  themfelves  Topa ,  or  “  mafters  of  the 
earth,”  they  acquired  a  more  iolid  confidence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  foon  compelled 
the  paftoral  nations  of  the  eaftern  defert  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weaknefs  and  inteftine  difeord  ;  and 
thefe  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  vanquiftied  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy- 
nafty,  which  reigned  near  160  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before 
they  afeended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  enlifted  in  his  cavalry  a  (lave  of  the  name 
of  Moko ,  renowned  for  his  valour  ;  but  who  was  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  the  fear  of  punilhment,  to  defert  his  ftandard, 
and  to  range  the  defert  at  the  head  of  100  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  fwelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Geougen ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains, 
the  pofterity  of  Moko  the  flave,  aflumed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greateft  of  his  defendants,  was  exercifed  by  thofe 
misfortunes  which  are  the  fchool  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
flruggled  with  adverfity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  legiflator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  diftributed 
into  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  1000  men;  cowards 
were  ftoned  to  death  ;  the  moft  fplendid  honours  were 
propofed  as  the  reward  of  valour  ;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  defpife  the  learning  of  Chi¬ 
na,  adopted  only  fuch  arts  and  inftitutions  as  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  military  fpirit  of  his  government.  His 
tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  feafon  to  a  more 
fouthern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  fummer  on 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquefts 
ilretched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtiih. 
He  vanquifhed,  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  |new  title  of 
Khan ,  on  Cagan ,  exprefled  the  fame  and  power  which 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  vi&ory. 

M  The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  con¬ 
cealed,  as  it  pafles  from  the  Volga  to  the  Viftula, 
i&LTQUgh  the  dark  interval  which  feparates  the  extreme 


limits  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Roman  geography.  Rome. 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
of  'lucceffive  emigrations,  fufficiently  declare,  that  the 
Huns,  who  were  oppreffed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen, 
foon  withdrew'  from  the  prefence  of  an  infulting  \  ret  or. 

The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  tlieir  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hafty  flight, 
which  they  foon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  through  which  the  Viftula  gently  flows  into  the 
Baltic  fea.  The  north  mull  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invaflon  of  the  Huns;  and  the  na¬ 
tions  who  retreated  before  them  mifft  have  prefled 
with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  afligned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  refolution  of  abandoning 
to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morafles ; 
or  at  leaft  of  difchargiwg  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  four  years 
after  the  vision ous  Toulun  had  aflumed  the  title  of  khan 
of  the  Geougen ,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
dogaft,  or  Radagaifus,  marched  from  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Germany  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  atchieve  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  weft.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  formed  the  ftrength  of  this  mighty  hoft  :  but 
the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hofpitable  reception  in 
their  new  feats,  added  their  adlive  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  Gothic  adventu¬ 
rers  crowded  fo  eagerly  to  the  ftandard  of  Radagaifus, 
that  by  fome  hiftorians  he  has  been  ftyled  the  king  of  the  * 

Goths.  Twelve  thoufand  warriors,  diftinguifhed  above  Radagai- 
the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  fus  in vade3 
glittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  Ita,y  with 
was  not  lefs  than  200,000  fighting  men,  might  be  in-  a  P^g1' 
creafed  by  the  acceffion  of  women,  of  children,  and  of0usarmJ* 
(laves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  perfens.  This  formi¬ 
dable  emigration  iflued  from  the  fame  coaft  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  to  aflault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  thofe 
barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by 
the  veftiges  of  their  greatnefs,  long  ramparts,  and  gi¬ 
gantic  moles,  remained  during  fome  ages  a  vaft  and 
dreary  folitude  ;  till  the  human  fpecies  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations 
who  now  ufurp  an  extent  of  land  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  cultivate,  would  foon  be  affifted  by  the  indu- 
ftrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  prated  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property. 

“  The  correfpondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  fo 
impeded  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
north  might  efcape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra¬ 
venna  ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  colle  ded  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  burft  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  weft,  if 
his  minifters  difturbed  his  amufements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  fatisfied  with  being  the  cc- 
cafion  and  the  fpedator  of  the  war.  The  fafety  of 
Rome  was  intruded  to  the  counfels  and  the  fword  of 
Stilicho  ;  but  fuch  was  the  feeble  and  exhaufted  ftate 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  reftore  the  for- 
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tifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  the  invafion  of  the  Germans.  The  hopes  of  the 
vigilant  mini  Her  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces ; 
recalled  the  troops ;  preffed  the  new  levies,  which  were 
rigoroufly  exa&ed,  and  pufillanimoufiy  eluded  ;  em¬ 
ployed  the  moft  efficacious  means  to  arreft  or  allure 
the  deferters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  flaves  who  would  enlift. 
Ey  thefe  efforts  he  painfully  collected  from  the  fub- 
je&s  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  ;  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would 
have  been  inftantly  furnifhed  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.  The  30  legions  of  Stilicho 
vvere  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia¬ 
ries  ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  perfonally  attached  to  his 
fervice  ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes 
Hulden  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  intereft  and  re- 
fentment  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of  Radagaifus.  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  paffed,  without  re¬ 
finance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Appenine  :  leaving 
on  one  hand  the  inacceftible  palace  of  Honorius,  fe- 
curely  buried  among  the  marfhes  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  feems  to 
have  avoided  a  decifive  battle  till  he  had  affembled  his 
diftant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or 
deftroyed ;  and  the  fiege  of  Florence  by  Radagaifus 
is  one  of  the  earlieft  events  in  the  hiftory  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  republic,  whofe  firmnefs  checked  and  delayed 
the  unfkilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  fenate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  180  miles  of 
Rome;  and  anxioully  compared  the  danger  which  they 
had  efcaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  Alaric  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  foldier,  the 
leader  of  a  difciplined  army ;  who  underftood  the  laws 
of  war,  who  refpe£ted  the  fan<ftity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  converfed  with  the  fubje£ts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  fame  camps  and  the  fame  churches.  The 
favage  Radagaifus  was  a  ftranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  fouth.  The  fiercenefs  of  his  temper  was 
exafperated  by  cruel  fuperftition  ;  and  it  was  univer- 
fally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn 
vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  ftones  and  afhes, 
and  to  facrifice  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nators  on  the  altars  of  thofe  gods  who  were  appeafed 
by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  Ihould 
have  reconciled  all  domeftic  animofities,  difplayed  the 
incurable  madnefs  of  religious  faction.  The  oppreffed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  refpe&ed,  in  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  chara&er  of  a  devout 
pagan  j  loudly  declared,  that  they  were  more  appre- 
henfive  of  the  facrifices  than  of  the  arms  of  Radagai¬ 
fus  ;  and  fecretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their 
country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Chriftian 
adverfaries. 

“  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  fupporled  only  by 
the  authority  of  St  Ambrofe,  who  had  communicated 
in  a  dream  the  promife  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance.  On  a 
fudden  they  beheld  from  their  'walls  the  banners  of  Sti¬ 
licho,  who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to  the  relief 
®f  the  faithful  city }  and  who  foon  marked  that  fatal 
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fpot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  hoft.  The  apparent  Rome* 
contradictions  of  thofe  writers  who  varioufly  relate  the 
defeat  of  Radagaifus,  may  be  reconciled  without  offer¬ 
ing  much  violence  to  their  refpeCtive  teflimonies.  Oro- 
fius  and  Auguftin,  who  were  intimately  connected  by 
friendfhip  and  religion,  afcribe  this  miraculous  victory 
to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  to  the  valour  of 
man.  They  ItriCtly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or 
even  of  bloodihed ;  and  pofitively  affirm,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whofe  camp  was  the  fcene  of  plenty  and  idlenefs, 
enjoyed  the  diftrefs  of  the  barbarians,  {lowly  expiring 
on  the  (harp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fsefulae, 
which  rife  above  the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extrava¬ 
gant  affertion,  that  not  a  fingle  foldier  of  the  Chriftian 
army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  difmiffed 
with  filent  contempt ;  but  the  reft  of  the  narrative  of 
Auguftin  and  Orofius  is  confident  with  the  ftate  of  the 
war  and  the  chara&er  of  Stilicho.  Confcious  that*  he 
commanded  the  laft  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence 
would  not  expofe  it  in  the  open  field  to  the  headftvong 
fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of  furrounding  the 
enemy  with  ftrong  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  he 
had  twice  employed  againft  the  Gothic  king,  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  more  confiderable 
effeCf.  The  examples  of  Ccefar  muft  have  been  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and 
the  fortifications  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  conneCled  24 
caftles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  15  miles, 
afforded  the ‘model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might 
confine  and  ftarve  the  moft  numerous  hoft  of  barba¬ 
rians.  The  Roman  troops  had  lefs  degenerated  from* 
the  induftry  than  from  the  valour  of  tbeirt  anceftors  ^ 
and  if  the  fervile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride 
of  the  foldiers,  Tufcany  could  fupply  many  thoufand 
peafants,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight,  for  the  falvation  of  their  native  country.-— 

The  imprifoned  multitude  of  horfes  and  men  was  gra¬ 
dually  deftroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  fivord  } 
but  the  Romans  were  expofed,  during  the  progrefs  of 
fuch  an  extenfive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.  The  defpair  of  the  hungry  barbari¬ 
ans  would  precipitate  them  againft  the  fortifications  of 
Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  fometimes  indulge  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  preffed  to  af- 
fault  the  camp  of  the  Germans  ;  and  thefe  various  inci¬ 
dents  might  produce  the  (harp  and  bloody  confli&s  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zofimus,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Erofper  and  Marcellinus.  A  feafonable  fupply  of 
men  and  provifions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls 
of  Florence  ;  and  the  famiffied  hoft  of  Radagaifus  was 
in  its  turn  befieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  fo  many 
warlike  nations,  after  the  lofs  of  his  braveft  warriors, 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.  But  the  death  of 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominioufly  beheaded,  dis¬ 
graced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chriftianity  ;  and 
the  fiiort  delay  of  his  execution  was  fufficient  to  brand 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate 
cruelty.  I  he  famithed  Germans  who  efcaped  the  fury 
of  the  auxiliaries  were  fold  as  Oaves,  at  the  contemptible 
price  of  as  many  fingle  pieces  of  gold  :  but  the  difference 
of  food  and  climate  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  ftrangers ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  the  inhuman 
purchafers,  inftead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
were  foon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  expence  of  interring 
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them.  Stiliclio  informed  the  emperor  and  the  fenate 
of  his  fuccefs  \  and  deferved  a  fecond  time  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of 

“  The  fame  of  the  viflory,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  perfuafion,  that  the 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migra¬ 
ted  from  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  miferably  periflied 
under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate 
of  Radagaifus  himfelf,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  com¬ 
panions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  mul¬ 
titude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  who  adhered  to  the  ftandard  of  their  general.  The 
union  of  fucli  an  army  might  excite  our  furprife,  but  the 
caufes  of  feparation  are  obvious  and  forcible  }  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  infolence  of  valour,  the  jealoufy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  the 
obftinate  conflidl  of  opinions,  of  interefts,  and  of  paf- 
fions,  among  fo  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were 
untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra¬ 
dagaifus,  two  parts  of  the  German  hoft,  which  muft 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  100,000  men,  ftill  re¬ 
mained  in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  :  but  their  irregular  fury  was  foon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Stilicho,  who  oppofed  their 
march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  who  confidered 
the  fafety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  obje£l  of  his 
care,  and  who  facrificed  with  too  much  indifference  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  diftant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  jun&ioii  of  fome  Panno- 
nian  deferters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads  \  and  the  invafion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  de¬ 
igned,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
of  Radagaifus. 

“  Yet  if  they  expelled  to  derive  any  afiiftance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preferved  a  Rate  of  inactive  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks 
diftinguifhed  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progrefs  down  the  Rhine, 
which  was  the  firft  a£l  of  the  adminiftration  of  Stilicho, 
he  had  applied  himfelf  with  peculiar  attention  to  fecure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Reman  magiftrate  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  fentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
diftant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tufcany  ;  and  this  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  fo  far  from  exciting 
the  refentment  of  his  fubjefts,  that  they  puniflied  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes  who  were  eftablilhed  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stilicho.  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  (haken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
bravely  encountered  the  fmgle  force  of  the  Vandals  ; 
who,  rcgardlefs  of  the  leffens  of  adverfity,  had  again 
feparated  their  troops  from  the  ftandard  of  their  barba¬ 
rian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs ; 
and  20,000  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigifclus,  were 
(lain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  muft  have 
been  extirpated,  if  the  fquadrons  of  the  Alani,  advan¬ 
cing  to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks }  who,  afte^  an  honourable  refinance, 
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were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  unequal  conteff.  The  Rome, 
vi&orious  confederates  purfued  their  march  ;  and  on  ^ 

the  lad  day  of  «he  year,  in  a  feafon  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  moft  probably  frozen,  they  entered 
without  opposition  the  defenceiefs  provinces  of  Gaul. 

Ibis  memorable  paffage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  re¬ 
treated,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  bar¬ 
riers,  which  had  fo  long  feparated  the  favage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground. 

“  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  fubjeCls  of  Rome,  unconfcious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  date  of  quiet  and 
profperity,  which  had  feldom  bleffed  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  padures  of  the  barbarians  $  their  huntfmen  pe¬ 
netrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  davkeil  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  thofe  of  the  Tiber,  with  'elegant 
houfes  and  well  cultivated  farms  j  and  if  a  poet  defend¬ 
ed  the  river,  he  might  exprefs  his  doubt  on  which  fide 
was  fituated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  This  feene  GauUava- 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a  deferred  by  he 
and  the  profpedl  of  the  fmoking  ruins  could  alone  di-barbarians, 
dinguifh  the  folitude  of  nature  from  the  deflation  of 
man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  furprifed  and 
dedroyed  *,  and  many  thoufand  Chridians  were  inhu¬ 
manly  maffacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perifhed  after 
a  long  and  obdinate  fiege  :  Strafburg,  Spires,  Rheims, 

Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experienced  th«* cruel  oppref- 
fion  of  the  German  yoke  j  and  the  confining  flames  of 
war  fpread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them,  in  a  promifeuous  crowd,  the  bifhop,  the 
fenator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
houfes  and  altars.”  453 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  calamities  a  revolt  happened  {nRevoito^ 
Britain,  where  one  Conflantine,  a  common  foldier, 
raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  fake  of  his  Honorius 
name.  However,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  man  ofacknow- 
confiderable  abilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  highie^Ses 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed.  He  governed  Britain 
with  great  profperity  ;  paffed  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain, pjre< 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition, 
being  glad  of  any  prote£lor  whatever  from  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Honorius,  incapable  of  defending  tfe  empire, 
or  reprefling  the  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time, 

Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invafion  un- 
lefs  he  was  paid  a  certain  fum  of  money.  Stilicho  is 
faid  to  have  occafioned  this  demand,  and  to  have  infill¬ 
ed  upon  fending  him  the  money  he  demanded  ;  and  this 
rvas  the  caufe  of  his  difgrace  and  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  foon  after,  with  the  extirpation  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  un- Stilicho  cfif- 
fortunate  minifler,  that  the  foldiers  quartered  in  the  ci- graced  and 
ties  of  Italy  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death,  than  they^*^0 
murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians  whom  * 

Stilicho  had  taken  inlo  the  fervicc  of  Honorius.  The 
enraged  hufbsnds  went  over  to  Alaric,  who  made  a 
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Rome,  new  demand  of  money  $  which  not  being  readily  lent, 
he  laid  fiege  to  Rome,'  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  hi£  demand.  The  ran- 
fom  of  the  city  was  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of 
filver,  4000  filk  garments,  3000  fkins  dyed  purple,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occalion  the  heathen 
temples  were  (tripped  of  their  remaining  ornaments,  and 
among  others  of  the  ftatue  of  Valour  ;  which  the  pa¬ 
gans  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  prefage  of  the  lpeedy 
ruin  of  the  (tale. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treafure,  departed  for  a 
fhort  time  :  but  foon  after  he  agaih  blocked  up  the  city 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  fet  on  foot.  However,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro¬ 
ken  off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  beiieged,  and  at  lad 
taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  city,  addrefling  his  foldiers,  told  them, 
that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefore  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  feize  it  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  dried iy  enjoined  them  to  (hed  the  blood  of  none  but 
fiich  as  they  ihould  find  in  arms ;  and  above  all,  to  fpare 
thofe  who  ihould  take  fan&uary  in  the  holy  places, 
eipecially  in  the  churches  of  the  apoftles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  ;  which  he  named,  becaufe  they  were  mod  fpa- 
cious,  and  confequently  capable  of  affording  an  afylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people,  Having  given  thefe  or¬ 
ders,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  faid  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
plundered  it  for  the  fpace  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  fix  days,  they  let  fire  to  it  in  feveral  places  5 
fo  that  the  (lately  palace  of  Salluff,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings,  were  reduced  to  alhes ;  nay,  Pro¬ 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
houfe  left  entire  ;  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philofforgius 
affert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re¬ 
duced  to  an  heap  of  allies  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  Ihedding  the  blood  of  fuch  as  made  no 
reliffance  •,  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood- thirffy, 
niaffacred  all  they  met :  fo  that  the  ftreets  in  fome  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  were  feen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
fwimming  in  blood.  However,  not  the  lead  injury 
was  offered  to  thofe  who  fled  to  the  churches  •  nay,  the 
Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  fafe- 
ty,  fuch  as  they  were  cefirous  Ihould  be  fpared.  Many 
of  the  ffatues  of  the  godsv  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  emperors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  occa- 
fion  deffroyed,  either  by  the  Goths,  who,  though  moffly 
Arians,  were  zealous  Chriffians,  or  by  a  dreadful  Itoim 
of  thunder  and  lightning  which  fell  at  the  fame  time 
upon  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  purpofe  to 
complete  with  them  the  deftrublion  of  idolatry,  and 
abolilh  the  fmall  remains  of  pagan  fuperflition.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  accounts,  fome  affirm  that  the  city 
fuffered  very  little  at  this  time,  and  even  not  fo  much 
as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V. 

Alaric  did  not  long  furvive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Rhegium.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho- 
norius  feemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Conffantine  and  fome  other  ufurpers  \  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  were  now  almoff 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians  j  in  which  date  they 
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continued  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened  Rome, 
in  the  year  423,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  28 
years. 

After  fome  ufurpations  which  took  place  on  the 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentinian  III.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  weft,  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Attila.  The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  wrnuld  even  yet  have  been  fuperior  to  their 
enemies.  The  emprefs  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius  ;  who  by  their  union  might  have 
laved  the  empire  :  but  unhappily,  through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  w^as  obliged  to  revolt  }  and  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  enfued,  in  which  he  loft  his  life.  Aetius,  how¬ 
ever,  notvvith [landing  his  treachery,  wras  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  de¬ 
fended  it  againft  Attila  writh  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs, 
not  withftanding  the  deplorable  iituatidn  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  fufpicion  that  he  afpired  to  the  empire.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  provinces,  except  Italy  itfelf,  were 
totally  overrun  by  the  barbarians.  Genferic  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Africa  and  Sicily  \  the  Goths, 
Suevians,  Burgundians,  &c.  had  taken  poffeftion  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  }  and  the  Britons  wrere  op  prefled  by 
the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  fo  that  they  wrere  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  affillance,  as  is  related  under  the 
article  England.  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maximus,  whole  wife  he  had  ravifh- 
ed.  Maximus  immediately  affumed  the  empire  5  but 
felt  fuch  violent  anxieties,  that  he  deligned  to  refign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
a  private  life.  However,  being  diffuaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  foon  after,  he  forced 
the  emprefs  Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  w?ho 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  This  proved  a  moll 
fatal  fcheme  :  for  Genferic  immediately  appeared  before 
Rome  ;  a  violent  tumult  enfued,  in  which  Maximus  Rome  ta- 
loH  his  life  *,  and  the  city  wras  taken  and  plundered  by  ken  and 
Genferic,  wfho  carried  oft'  what  had  been  left  by  the.p'l1«  clered 
Goths.  A  veffel  was  loaded  with  coll ly  ffatues  \  half!)y.Gcn“ 
the  covering  of  the  capitol,  which  wTas  of  brafs  plated  lenC’ 
over  with  gold  5  facred  veffels  enriched  with  precious 
ft  ones ;  and  thofe  which  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  \  all  of  which  wrere  loft  with 
the  veffel  in  its  pailage  to  Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  Hate 
of  the  Roman  affairs  :  neverthelefs,  the  empire  conti¬ 
nued  to  exiil  for  fome  years  longer  \  and  even  feemed 
to  revive  for  a  little  under  Marjorianus,  who  was  decla¬ 
red  emperor  in  458.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  poffefled  of  many  other  excellent  qualities.  He 
defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy. 

With  great  labour  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  been  long  deftilute.  With  this  he  defign- 
ed  to  pafs  over  into  Africa  *,  but,  it  being  furprifed  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  murder¬ 
ed  by  one  Ricimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed  45g 
every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway.  After  the  death  and  by 
of  Marjorianus,  one  Anthemius  w-as  raifed  to  the  em*  Ricimer, 
pire  :  but  beginning  to  counteraft  Ricimer,  the  latter 
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openly  revolted,  befieged  and  took  Rome  ;  where  he 
committed  innumerable  cruelties,  among  the  reft  put¬ 
ting  to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
railing  one  Olybius  to  the  empire.  The  tran(a£tions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceftion.  On  his  death,  one  Glycerius  ufurped  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  was  depofed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  of  emperor .  He  was  driven  out  the  next 
year  by  his  general  Oreftes,  who  caufed  his  fon  Augu- 
ftus  or  Auguftulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Homan  armies,  and  were  diftinguiftied  with  the 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  j  pretending,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  fo  often  defended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.  As  Oreftes  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  infolent  demand,  they  refolved  to  do 
themfelves  juftice,  as  they  called  it  5  and  openly  re¬ 
volting,  chofe  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Auguftulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting,  chofe  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon 
parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  date.  Having  left  his  own  country  when 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of 
a  ftature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor’s  guards,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the 
prefent  year  }  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different 
nations,  had,  with  one  confent,  chofen  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  againft  Oreftes  and  his  fon  Augu¬ 
ftulus,  who  ftill  refufed  to  give  them  any  fhare  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

As  the  Roman  troops  were  inferior,  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  valour,  to  the  barbarians,  Oreftes  took  refuge 
in  Pavia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  beft  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  invefting  the  place  without  lofs  of 
time,  took  it  foon  after  by  afiault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it}  which 
reduced  moft  of  the  houfes,  and  two  churches,  to  afhes. 
Oreftes  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caufed  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Ravenna,  and  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia, 
Odoacer  marched  ftraight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Oreftes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Auguftulus.  The  former  he  immediately  put  to  death  } 
but  fpaiing  Auguftulus,  in  confideration  of  his  youth, 
he  (tripped  him  of  the  enfigns  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  confined  him  to  Lucullanum,  a  caftle  in  Campa¬ 
nia  }  where  he  was,  by  Odoacer’s  orders,  treated  with 
great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handfome  maintenance 
to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily 
fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  but  would  not 
affume  the  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
the  Weft.  Britain  had  been  long  fince  abandoned  by 
the  Remans  }  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
vans  }  Africa,  by  the  Vandals  }  the  Burgundians, 
Goths,  Fianks,  and  Alans,  had  erected  feveral  te- 
trarchies  in  Gaul }  at  length  Italy  itfelf,  with  its  proud 
jnetropolis,  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  given  law  to 
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the  reft  of  the  world,  was  enflaved  by  a  contemptible  R01U 
barbarian,  whofc  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not 
well  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  lime,  Rome  has  ceafed  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire}  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  fubjedt,  being  inconfiderable.  The  origin 
of  the  pope’s  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy,  are  related  under  the  article  Italy  }  and  a  (ketch 
of  the  fpiritual  ufurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  feen 
under  the  articles  History,  fedl.  ii.  and  Reforma¬ 
tion  }  and  like  wife  under  the  various  hiftorical  articles 
as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  460 

It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  take  Befcriptioa 
in  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  ground  as  the  ancient}  but^o®^ern 
the  difference  betsveen  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  v 
fpot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
wafte,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  moft,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  13  Italian  miJes.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  is  alfo  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  ancient:  for,  in  1709,  the  whole  of 
thefe  amounted  only  to  138,568  }  among  which  were 
40  biftiops,  2686  priefts,  3559  monks,  1814  nuns,  393 
courtefans,  about  8000  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moors. 

In  1714,  the  number  was  increafed  to  143,000.  In 
external  fplendour,  and  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  pa¬ 
laces,  modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  moft  judicious 
travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.  There  was  nothing  in 
ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  Peter’s  church 
in  the  modern  city.  That  Rome  was  able  to  recover  it¬ 
felf  after  fo  many  calamities  and  devaluations,  will  not  be 
matter  of  furprife,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  films 
that  it  has  fo  long  annually  drawn  from  all  countries  of 
the  Popifh  perfuafion.  Thefe  Turns,  though  ftill  confi- 
derable,  have  been  continually  decreafing  fince  the  Re¬ 
formation.  The  furface  of  the  ground  on  which  Rome 
%vas  originally  founded  is  furprifingly  altered.  At  pre¬ 
fent  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguiih  the  feven  hills  on  which 
it  was  ffrft  built,  the  low  grounds  being  almoft  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftreets  and  houfes,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  wafhed  down  from  the  hills 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  Anciently  the  fuburbs 
extended  a  vaft  way  on  all  fides,  and  made  the  city  ap¬ 
pear  almoft  boundlefs  }  but  it  is  quite  otherwife  now, 
the  country  about  Rome  being  almoft  a  defert.  To 
this  and  other  caufes  it  is  owing,  that  the  air  is 
not  very  wholefome,  efpecially  during  the  fummer 
heats,  when  few  go  abroad  in  the  day-time.  No  city 
at  prefent  in  the  world  furpaflfes,  or  indeed  equals, 

Rome,  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
edifices,  antiquities,  curiolities,  paintings,  ftatues,  and 
fculptures.  The  city  (lands  on  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
from  the  Tufcan  fea,  380  from  Vienna,  560  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  740  from  Amfterdam,  810  from  London,  and 
900  from  Madrid.  The  Tiber  is  fubjedl  to  fre¬ 
quent  inundations,  by  which  it  often  does  great  da¬ 
mage.  A  fmall  part  of  the  city  is  feparated  from  the 
other  by  the  river,  and  is  therefore  called  Travejiere , 
or  beyond  the  Tiber.  There  are  feveral  bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  of  towers  cn  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.  The  remains  of  Rome’s  ancient  gran¬ 
deur  confift  of  ftatues,  coloflufes,  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  naumachias,  triumphal  arches,  circufes,  co¬ 
lumns,  obelifks,  fountains,  aquedudls,  maufoleums,  ther¬ 
mal 
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Rome*  mae  or  liot-baths,  and  other  ftruflures.  Of  modern 
buildings,  the  fplendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
raoft  remarkable.  Mr  Addifon  fays,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  for  a  man  to  form  in  his  imagination  fuch  beau¬ 
tiful  and  glorious  fcenes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  tells  us  alfo,  that  no  part  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  ancient  ftatues,  of 
which  there  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.  Next  to  the 
ftatues,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  more  furprifing  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds 
of  marble.  Rome  is  faid  to  be  well  paved  ;  but  not 
well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.  Two- thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houfes.  Proteftants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharift 
in  the  ftreets  *,  and  they  may  have  fie  Hi -'meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.  Here  are  many  acade¬ 
mies  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  befides  the  uni- 
verfity.  The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
days  before  Lent,  and  there  are  no  fuch  fcenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice  :  proftitutes,  however,  are  publicly  to¬ 
lerated.  To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
300  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 
colonel.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rome, 
but  a  vaft  deal  of  money  is  fpent  by  travellers  and 
other  ftrangers.  The  principal  modern  ftrufhires  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches  \  the 
aqueducts  and  fountains  ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  5  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  fen  ate  re- 
ftdes,  &c.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble  ;  the  equeftrian  brafs  fta- 
tue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  marble  bufts 
of  the  emperors  and  their  conforts  ;  three  brick  arches 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
fian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and 
of  Gallienus  ;  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  $ 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca  maxima  ;  the  columna  Anto¬ 
nina,  reprefenting  the  principal  a&ions  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  5  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan’s  pillar  ;  fome 
fragments  of  the  curia,  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva’s  forum  *,  the  maufoleum  of  Auguftus, 
in  the  Strada  Pontifici ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severus’s  tomb  without  St  John’s  gate  ;  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Ceftius  near  St  Paul’s  gate  ;  the  porphyry  cof¬ 
fin  of  St  Helen,  and  the  original  ftatue  of  Conftantine 
the  Great,  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran  :  a  font 
of  oriental  granite,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
fonte,  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  Conftantine  the 
Great  \  an  Egyptian  obelifk  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  ftately  remains  of  Dioclefian’s 
baths  *,  the  celebrated  Pantheon  ;  the  obelilks  of  Se- 
foftris  and  Auguftus  by  the  Clementine  college  ;  the 
church  of  St  Paul  fuori  della  Mura,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Conftantine  the  Great  ;  the  Farnefe  Hercu¬ 
les,  in  white  marble,  of  a  coloffal  fize  and  exquifite 
workmanfhip,  in  a  court  of  the  Farnefe  palace,  and  an 
admirable  group  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  in 
another  court  of  the  fame  palace.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  a  great  many  more,  which  our  bounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Here  is  a 
great  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hofpitals. 
Near  the  church  of  St  Sebaftiano  alle  Catacombe,  are 
the  moft  fpacious  of  the  catacombs,  where  the  Chri- 
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ftians,  who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  fuch  of  the  Rome 
Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford  the  expence  of  H 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with- 1 
out  St  Sebaftian’s  gate,  were  the  tombs  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  Rome,  which  at  prefent  are  ufed  for 
cellars  and  ftore-houfes  by  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
drcffers. 

Rome  was  entered,  in  February  1798,  by  the  French, 
and  in  confequence  of  a  tumult  which  enfued,  when 
their  general  Duphot  was  killed,  they  depofed  the  pope, 
abolifhed  the  papal  government,  and  ereded  in  its  ftead 
a  republic,  to  which  they  gave  the  defignation  of  the 
Roman  republic.  They  fent  the  pope  himfelf  to  France, 
where  he  died  on  his  various  removals  ;  they  likewifc 
fent  away  great  numbers  of  the  moft  valuable  ftatues 
and  paintings  of  antiquity,  and  compelled  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  pay  heavy  contributions.  In  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 799,  the  allies  retook  this  city,  and  the  new 
French  government  was  overthrown.  It  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  infatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  which  now  forms  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  his  unwieldy  dominions.  See  France  and 
Italy. 

ROMNEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque-port  towns,  and  is  ffated  on  a  marfti  of 
the  fame  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle  }  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  fea  has  reduced  it  very 
much  ;  it  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMOREN 1  IN,  is  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
river  Saudre,  in  the  territory  of  Blalois  in  France,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  woollen  manufadure.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
very  ancient  place  ;  and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
Caefar  built  a  tower  here,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
confiderable  remains.  They  have  a  manufadure  of 
ferge  and  cloth,  which  is  ufed  for  the  clothing  of  the 
troops. 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  Heraldry ,  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  reprefented  as  broken  5  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Rome. 

See  Rome,  N°  14.  6 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ec- 
cleft  aft  ic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E.  Long. 

13.  N.  Lat.  42.  12.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  but  had  a 
pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  richeft  in  the 
province,  while  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  1 649,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  became 
mafter  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  ftnee  continued  in  the  pof- 
feftion  of  his  fucceffors. 

RONDELETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

RONA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  iflands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  north-eaft'  point  of 
Nefs  m  Lewis— and  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  only  vi- 
fible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  fummer’s  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  ifland  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  ftone  wall  round  it.  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  fwcep  it  every 
day*  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  in  which  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  io  feet  long.  Every  foot  has  a 
Ii  hole 
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Roftfard.  hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  is  a  Rone,  to  which  the  na- 

- - v  tives  afcribe  feveral  virtues  3  one  of  them  is  Angular  (as 

they  fay)  for  promoting  fpeedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travel.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  fupcrRitious.  See  Martinis  T)efcription» 

RONSARD,  Peter  be,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  the 
caflle  of  Poiffoniere  in  Vendomois  in  X  5  24.  He  was  ^des¬ 
cended  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in 
the  college  of  Navarre.  Academical  purfuits  not  flut¬ 
ing  his  genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  refigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king 
of  Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.  Ronfard  con¬ 
tinued  in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  feveral  negocia- 
tions.  He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of 
Spires.  Having  from  the  converfation  of  this  learned 
man  imbibed  a  paffion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  Rudied 
the  Greek  language  with  Baif’s  fon  under  Dorat.  It  is 
reported  of  Ronfard,  that  his  pra£tice  was  to  Rudy  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  3  and  when  he  went  to  bed, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  refumed  his  place.  I  he  mufes 
poffeffed  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms  3  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Having  gained  the  firft  prize  of  the 
Jeux  F/oraux ,  they  thought  the  reward  promifed  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  city  of  Toulcufe  caufed  a  Minerva  of  maflfy  River 
of  confiderable  value  to  be  made  and  fent  to  him.  This 
■prefent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
The  French  Poet ,  by  way  of  difiinftion.  Ronfard  af¬ 
terwards  made  a  prefent  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II. 
and  ~this  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this 
mark  of  the  poet’s  eReem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himfelf 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  prefent  from  his 
fovereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equally  fenfible  of  his  merit  with  the 
Toulonefe,  gave  him  a  very  rich  fet  of  table-plate, 
among  which  was  a  vtffel  in  the  form  of  a  rofe-bufh,  re- 
prefenting  Mount  Parnaffus,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
Pegafus  with  this  infcription  : 

A  Ronfard ,  /’ Apollon  de  la  fource  des  mufes* 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  eafily  be  in¬ 
ferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which 
be  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared.  His 
works  poffefs  both  invention  and  genius  3  but  his  affec¬ 
tation  of  everywhere  thruRing  in  his  learning,  and  of 
forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provincialifms  of  France,  has  rendered  his  verfifi- 
cation  difagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 

Ronfard \  dit  Defpreaux ,  par  une  autre  met  node, 
Reglant  tout ,  hrouilla  tout ,  fit  tin  at  t  a  fa  mode  ; 

Ft  toutcfois  long  temps  eut  vn  heureux  defiin  ; 

Mali  fa  mufe ,  en  Franpois  parlant  Grec  et  Latin , 

Yit  dans  Page  fuivant ,  par  an  retour  grotefque , 
Tomher  de  fes  grands  mots  le  fafie  pedantefqve . 

"Tie  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franciad \ 
eclogues,  epigrams,  fonnets,  Sec.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bctnbaft  for  poetical  raptures.  He  wifties  to  imitate 
Pindar  3  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  cxpref- 
fions,  he  lofes  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words.  He  is  oh- 
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fcure  and  harfh  to  the  lafl  degree  :  faults  which  he  RanfarS. 
might  eafily  have  avoided  by  Rudying  the  works  off— V— 
Marot,  who  had  before  he  wrote  brought  French  poe¬ 
try  very  near  to  perfe&ion.  44  Marot’s  turn  and  Ryle 
of  compofition  are  fuch  (fays  Bruyere),  that  he  feems 
to  have  written  after  Ronfard  :  there  is  hardly  any  dif¬ 
ference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot  and  us. 
Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more 
differvice  than  good  to  Ryle  :  they  checked  its  courfe 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  perfe&ion,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It  is 
furprifing  that  Marot,  whofe  works  are  fo  natural  and 
eafy,  did  not  make  Ronfard,  who  was  fired  with  the 
Rrong  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than  either 
Ronfard  or  Marot.”  But  what  could  be  expedled  from 
a  man  who  had  fo  little  taRe,  that  he  called  Marot’s 
works  4  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of  gold  by 
induRrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?’  As  a  fpecimen 
of  our  author’s  intolerable  and  ridiculous  affe&ation  of 
learning,  which  we  have  already  cenfured,  Boileau  cites 
the  following  verfe  of  Ronfard  to  his  miRrefs  :  Efies - 
vous  pas  tnn  feule  entelechie  ?  4  are  not  you  my  only  en- 
telechia  ?’  Now  entelechia  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  pe¬ 
ripatetic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  of  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  is  faid  to 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil,  in  order  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  new  term  ufed  by  AriRotle  3  but  he  did 
not  gain  the  information  he  wanted,  the  devil,  probably 
to  conceal  his  ignorance,  fpeaking  in  a  faint  and  wdffff 
pering  fort  of  voice.  What  could  Ronfard’s  miRrefs 
therefore,  or  even  Ronfard  himfelf,  know  of  it  3  and, 
what  can  excufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  low  affe&a- 
tion  of  ufing  a  learned  term,  becaufe  in  truth  nobody 
could  underRand  it.  He  has,  however,  fome  pieces  not 
deRitute  of  real  merit  3  and  there  are  perhaps  few  effu- 
Rons  of  the  French  mufe  more  truly  poetical  than  his 
Four  Seafons  of  the  Year,  where  a  moR  fertile  imagina- 
tion  difplays  all  its  riches. 

Ronfard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was 
in  orders,  held  feveral  benefices  in  commendam  •,  and  he 
died  at  SaintXofme-les-Tours,  one  of  thefe,  December 
27.  1585,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet  :  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  vain.  He  talked  of  nothing  but  his  family  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics, 
which  he  addreffes  to  himfelf  without  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  from  Ronfard  is  derived 
the  word  Rofignol,  to  denote  both  a  mufician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  was  born  the  year  after  the  defeat  of 
Francis  I.  before  Pavia:  44  JuR  as  heaven  (faid  he) 
wifhed  to  indemnify  France  for  the  Ioffes  it  had  fuRain- 
ed  at  that  place.”  He  bluRied  not  to  tell  of  his  in¬ 
trigues.  All  the  ladies  fought  after  him  j  but  he  never 
faid  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  favours. 

His  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleaftrre,  joined  to  his  li¬ 
terary  labours,  ferved  to  haRen  bis  old  age.  In  his  50th 
year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary,  and  fubjeft  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  his  wit,  his  vivacity, 
and  his  readinefs  at  poetic  compofition,  to  his  laR  mo¬ 
ments.  Like  all  tbofe  who  afpire  after  public  eReem, 
he  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  fome  enemies. 
Though  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  him  continual¬ 
ly,  Rabelais  was  the  perfon  whom  he  moR  dreaded.  He 
took  always  care  to  inform  himfelf  where  that  jovial 
re£tor  of  Meudon  went,  that  he  might  not  be  found  in 
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on  various 
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Rood,  the  fame  place  With  him.  It  is  reported  that  Voltaire 
Ro«f.  a£led  a  fnxiilar  part  with  regard  to  Peron  *,  of  whofe 
extemporary  fallies  and  bon  mots  he  was  much  afraid. 
Ronfard’s  poems  appeared  in  1567  at  Paris  in  6  vols  4to, 
and  in  1604  in  10  vols  1  2mo. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  40  fquare  perch¬ 
es,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOF,  expreffes  the  covering  of  a  houfe  or  building, 
by  which  its  inhabitants  or  contents  are  protected  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather*  It  is  perhaps  the  effential 
part  of  a  houfe,  and  is  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
whole.  To  corns  under  a  per/ on's  roof, ‘  is  to  enjoy  his 
protection  and  fociety,  to  dwell  with  him.  Te&um  was 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Romans.  To  be  within 
our  walls  rather  expreffes  the  being  in  our  poffeffion  :  a 
roof  therefore  is  not  only  an  effential  part  of  a  houfe, 
but  it  even  feems  to  be  its  chara&eriftic  feature.  The 
Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled  all  nations  in  tade, 
and  who  have  given  the  moft  perfect  model  of  architec¬ 
tonic  ordonnance  within  a  certain  limit,  never  ereCted  a 
building  which  did  not  exhibit  this  part  in  the  diftinClefl 
manner  ;  and  though  they  borrowed  much  of  their  mo¬ 
del  from  the  orientals,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  who 
compares  their  architecture  with  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis, 
and  of  the  tombs  in  the  mountains  of  Schiras,  they  added 
that  form  of  roof  which  their  own  climate  taught  them 
was  neceffary  for  (heltering  them  from  the  rains.  The 
roofs  in  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  thofe  of  Greece 
are  without  exception  Hoping.  It  feems  therefore  a 
grofs  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  tade  in  architec¬ 
ture  (at  lead  in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away 
or  to  hide  the  roof  of  a  houfe  ;  and  it  muft  be  aferibed 
to  that  rage  for  novelty  which  is  fo  powerful  in  the 
minds  of  the  rich.  Our  ar.ceftors  feemed  to  be  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  different  opinion,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the 
ornamenting  of  their  roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
a  building.  They  (bowed  them  in  the  mod  confpicuous 
manner,  running  them  up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them 
into  a  thoufand  fanciful  fliapes,  and  duck  them  full  of 
highly  dreffed  windows.  We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it 
Gothic  and  clumfy  ;  and  our  great  archite&s,  not  to 
offend  any  more  in  this  way,  conceal  the  roof  altoge¬ 
ther  by  parapets,  baludrades,  and  other  contrivances. 
Our  forefathers  certainly  did  offend  againd  the  maxims  of 
true  tade,  when  they  enriched  a  part  of  a  houfe  with 
marks  of  elegant  habitation,  which  every  fpcClator  mud 
know  to  be  a  cumberfome  garret  !  but  their  fucceffors 
no  lefs  offend,  who  take  off  the  cover  of  the  houfe  alto¬ 
gether,  and  make  it  impoflible  to  know  whether  it  is 
not  a  mere  fkreen  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Chridopher  Wren 
'  erred  when  he  fo  induflrioufly  concealed  the  roof  of  St 
fn  the  roof  ^au^’s  church  in  London.  The  whole  of  the  upper  or- 
of  St  Paul’s  der  is  a  mere  fereen.  Such  a  quantity  of  wall  would 
London.  have  been  intolerably  offenfive,  had  he  not  given  it  fome 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
niches.  Even  in  this  date  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  fpe&ator — There  fhould  be  no 
puzzle  in  the  deflgn  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 
difeourfe.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  double  roof  of  our 
great  churches  which  have  aifles  is  an  incongruity, 
looking  like  a  houfe  danding  on  the  top  of  another 
houfe.  But  there  is  not  the  lead  occafton  for  fuch  a 
thought.  We  know  that  the  aide  is  a  fhed,  a  cloifler. 
Suppofe  only  that  the  lower  roof  or  (lied  is  hidden  by 
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a  baluflrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico,  againd  which  t 

the  connoiffeur  has  no  objection  :  yet  there  is  no  differ- '  v 
cnce  ;  for  the  portico  mud  have  a  cover,  otherwife  it 
is  neither  a  died,  cloider,  nor  portico,  any  more  than  a 
building  without  a  roof  is  a  houfe.  A  houfe  without  a 
viable  roof  is  like  a  man  abroad  without  his  hat  ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the  chimneys, 
now  fo  fafliionable,  changes  a  houfe  to  a  barn  or  ftore- 
houfe.  A  houfe  fhould  not  be  a  copy  of  any  thing. 

It  has  a  title  to  be  an  original  ;  and  a  fcreen-like  houfe 
and  a  pillar-like  candlcdick  are  fimilar  folecifms  in 
tade.  4 

The  architedl  is  anxious  to  prefent  a  fine  obje£V,  and  Little  at* 
a  very  Ample  outline  dilcuffes  ail  his  concerns  with  thetei}^n 
roof.  He  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter,  whom  he  frequent-  architects 
ly  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements)  with  coverings  almod  t0  this  part 
impoflible  to  execute.  Indeed  it  is  feldom  that  the  idea  of  a  build- 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  compofi lions 
or  if  he  does  introduce  it,  it  is  from  mere  affedlation, 
and  we  may  fay  pedantry.  A  pediment  is  frequently 
fluck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in  a  fituation 
where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  ;  for  the  rain 
that  is  fuppofed  to  flow  down  its  fides  mud  be  received 
on  the  top  of  the  level  buildings  which  flank  it.  This 
is  a  manifefl  incongruity.  The  tops  of  dreffed  windows, 
trifling  porches,  and  fometimes  a  proje&ing  portico,  are 
the  only  fituations  in  which  w7e  fee  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correfpond  with  its  office.  Having  thus  lofl  fight  of 
the  principle,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  draughtfman 
(for  he  fhould  not  be  called  archite£l)  runs  into  every 
whim  :  and  we  fee  pediment  within  pediment,  a  round 
pediment,  a  hollow  pediment,  and  the  greated  of  all 
abfurditks,  a  broken  pediment.  Nothing  could  ever 
reconcile  us  to  the  fight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown,  becaufe  wre  cannot  overlook  the  ufe  of  a 
hat.  5 

But  when  one  builds  a  houfe,  ornament  alone  will  Advantages 
not  do.  We  mud  have  a  cover  ;  and  the  enormous  ex-  of  a  high- 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  the  pitched 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  baludrades,  and1001* 
fereens,  have  obliged  archite£ls  to  confidcr  the  pent 
roof  as  admiflible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.  Any  man 
of  fenfe,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitnefs  for  anfw’ering  its  pur- 
pofe.  A  high-pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  flioot  off 
the  rains  and  fnowrs  better  than  one  of  a  lower  pitch. 

The  wind  will  not  fo  eafily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 
between  the  flates,  nor  will  it  have  fo  much  power  to 
drip  them  off.  A  high-pitched  roof  will  exert  a  fmaller 
thruff  on  the  walls,  both  becaufe  its  drain  is  lefs  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering. 

But  it  is  more  expenfive,  becaufe  there  is  more  of  it. 

It  requires  a  greater  fize  of  timbers  to  make  it 
equally  drong,  and  it  expofes  a  greater  furface  to  the 
wind. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  ;  Remarfcs 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  wTe  make  them  on  the 
very  low.  It  dees  not,  however,  appear,  that  this  changes  in 
change  has  been  altogether  the  effeft  of  principle.  In 
the  Ample  unadorned  habitations  of  private  perfons,  eve-ro°  ** 
ry  thing  comes  to  be  adjuded  by  an  experience  of  in¬ 
conveniences  which  have  refulted  from  too  low  pitched 
roofs;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  fuch  as 
fuits  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  archite£ls,  how¬ 
ever,  go  to  work  on  different  principles.  Their  pro- 
Li  2  feffed 
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Roof.  felled  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  objeCt.  The  fources 
u— - Y— — >  0£  p]£afures  arifing  from  what  we  call  toft e  are  fo 

various,  fo  complicated,  and  even  fo  whimfical,  that  it 
is  almoit  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt¬ 
ed  by  our  profeffed  architects.  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  much  of  their  practice  refults  from  a  pedantic 
veneration  for  the  beautiful  productions  cf  Grecian  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Such  architects  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  refpeCt  of  proportions,  cr  what 
7  they  call  the  ORDONNANCE,  are  very  much  puzzled  to 
And  of  the  make  a  chain  of  reafoning  \  and  the  molt  that  they 
Gieekar-  have  made  of  the  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits 
chi  tenure  a  nJce  adjuftment  of  ftrength  and  (train.  But  when  we 
oi  them.  conf1(ler  the  extent  of  this  adjuftment,  we  find  that  it  is 
wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  confilts  of  a 
bafement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  j  and  the  en¬ 
tablature,  it  is  true,  exhibits  fomething  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We  could 
eafily  (how  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  among  the 
tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  were  long  prior  to  the 
Greek  architecture),  the  fluted  column,  the  bafe,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived  from 
unqueftionable  principle.  The  only  addition  made  by 
the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof ;  and  the  changes  made 
by  them  in  the  fubordinate  forms  of  things  are  fuch  as 
We  fhould  expeCt  from  their  exquifite  judgement  of 
beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited ;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  houfe,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themfelves  with  giving  it  a 
Hope  fuited  to  their  climate.  This  we  have  followed, 
becaufe  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co¬ 
gent  reafon  for  deviating  from  it ;  and  if  any  architect 
fhould  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  wThere  the  outline  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  fhould  be  difgufted  }  but  the 
difguft,  though  felt  by  almofl  every  fpeclator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  profeffed  architect 
or  man  of  education,  the  difguft  arifes  from  pedantry  : 
for  there  is  not  fuch  a  clofe  connexion  between  the  form 
and  ufes  of  a  roof  as  (hall  give  precife  determinations  5 
g  and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Difference  We  fhould  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched 
between  roofs  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  on  the  continent. 
Greeks' and  ^  1S  there  where  we  fee  them  in  all  the  extremity  of 
modern  the  hdhion,  and  the  tafte  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 
roofs;  is.  with  us.  A  baronial  caftle  in  Germany  and  France 
is  feldom  rebuilt  in  the  pure  Greek  ftyle,  or  even  like 
the  modern  houfes  in  Britain  ;  the  high-pitched  roofs 
are  retained.  We  fhould  not  call  them  Gothic,  and 
ugly  becaufe  Gothic,  till  we  fhow  their  principle  to  be 
falfe  or  taftelefs.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
found  quite  the  reverfe  ;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  fo.  The  conftruCtion  of  the  Greek  architec¬ 
ture  is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  neceffary 
in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  ftone.  To  this 
the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  fpite  of  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in  their 
power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had  render¬ 
ed  agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  adhere  to 
thefe  proportions  with  freeftone  or  brick,  when  the  or- 
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der  is  of  magnificent  dimenfions.  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren  Roof, 

favv  this  y  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal  to  *  |f 

his  tafte.  He  compofed  the  front  of  St  Paul’s  church 
in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns  } 
and  ftill  the  lintels  which  form  the  architrave  are  of  iuch 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  trufs  them  behind.  Had  he  made  but 
one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its  own 
weight.  It  is  impoffible  to  execute  a  Doric  entablature 
of  this  fize  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very  noble 
front,  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St  Peterfbugh.  But  the 
architect  was  obliged  to  make  the  mutules  and  other 
projecting  members  of  the  corniche  of  granite,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  broke  down  by  their  own  weight.  p 

Here  is  furely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  ftone  is  and  the  ef- 
the  chief  material  of  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem-  our* 
bers  of  ornamented  architecture  to  be  refinements  on  u^lrS  ^one* 
the  effenti  j  and  unafteCted  parts  of  a  fimple  ft  one- 
building.  There  is  almoft  as  much  propriety  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imitation 
of  a  lily  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the  Greek  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles  of  mafon- 
ry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  fhould  be  feen  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
juft  tafte.  Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  charaCteriftic 
feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture.  In 
this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tranfverfe  ftrength  of 
ftone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  feen  ;  no  extravagant  pro¬ 
jections.  Every  ftone  is  preffed  to  its  neighbours,  and 
none  is  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  (train.  The  Greeks  were 
enabled  to  execute  their  coloffal  buildings  only  by  ufing 
immenfe  blocks  of  the  hardeft  materials.  The  Norman 
mafon  could  raife  a  building  to  the  Ikies  without  ufing  a 
ftone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to  the  top  on  his 
back.  Their  architects  ftudied  the  principles  of  equili¬ 
brium  }  and  having  attained  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
it,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  exhibiting  remarkable 
inftances.  We  call  this  falfe  tafte,  and  fay  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  infecurity  is  the  greateft  fault.  But  this  is 
owing  to  our  habits  :  our  thoughts  may  be  faid  to  run 
in  a  wooden  train,  and  certain  fimple  maxims  of  car¬ 
pentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  \  and  in  the  care¬ 
ful  adherence  to  thefe  confifts  the  beauty  and  fymmetry 
of  the  Greek  architecture.  Had  we  been  as  much  ha¬ 
bituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  preffure,  this  apparent  in¬ 
fecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye  :  we  would  have 
perceived  the  ftrength,  and  we  fhould  have  relifhed  the 
ingenuity.  ...  .  .  10 

The  Gothic  architecture  is  perhaps  intitled  to  the  Rational 
name  of  rational  architecture,  and  its  beauty  is  founded  nature  of 
on  the  charaCteriftic  diftinCtion  of  our  fpecies.  It  ^e‘^chUec^C 
ferves  cultivation  :  not  the  pitiful,  fervile,  and  un- ture# 
(killed  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce 
incongruities  and  abfurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architecture  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  difpofition  of  the  groins  and 
fpaundrels  ;  let  us  ftudy  the  tracery  and  knots,  not  as 
ornaments,  but  as  ufeful  members  ;  let  us  obferve  how 
they  have  made  their  walls  like  honey-combs,  and  ad¬ 
mire  their  ingenuity  as  we  pretend  to  admire  the  inftinC! 
infufed  by  the  great  Architect  into  the  bee.  All  this 
cannot  be  underftood  without  mechanical  knowledge  ;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  profeffional  architects  have  any 
(hare  of.  Thus  would  architeCtonic  tafte  be  a  mark  of 
(kill ;  and  the  perfon  who  prefents  the  defign  of  a  build- 
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Roof,  ing  would  know  how  to  execute  it,  without  committing 
it  entirely  to  the  mafon  and  carpenter. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  a  digreflion  from  our  fub- 
je6E  The  fame  principles  of  mutual  preffure  and  equi¬ 
librium  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices ) 
and  it  they  had  been  as  much  ftudied  as  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  feem  to  have  ftudied  fuch  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purpofes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  fuperior  to  what  we  are  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 
churches  ftill  remaining  in  Europe  are  fuperior  to  the 
timid  prodwftions  of  our  ftone  architedhire.  The  cein- 
tres  ufed  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and  the 
corn-market  of  Paris,  are  late  inftances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  laft  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
200  feet  diameter,  built  of  fir  planks ;  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  foot 
XI  broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 

The  Nor-  The  Norman  architects  frequently  roofed  with  ftone. 
man  archi-  Their  wooden  roofs  were  in  general  very  fimple,  and 
roofed  with  ^eir  Pr°feffed  aim  was  to  diipenfe  with  them  altoge- 
ftone.  ther.  Fond  of  their  own  fcience,  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  fimilar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  were  neceffarily  of  timber  -were  made  to  imitate 
ftone-buildings  )  and  Gothic  ornament  confifts  in  cram¬ 
ming  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  fpaundrels.  No¬ 
thing  elfe  is  to  be  feen  in  their  timber  works,  nay  even 
in  their  fculpture.  Look  at  any  of  the  maces  or 
feeptres  ftill  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals  5  they 
12  are  filver  fteeples. 

Effects  of  But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalihip  in  old 
the  rival-  times  between  the  mafons  and  the  carpenters.  Many 
finp  be-  0f  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
mafons  and  Y0°^  with  timber  :  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to 
carpenters  have  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  mafons  of 
of  ancient  thofe  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
times.  ftru&ed  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the  ma¬ 
fons,  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.  We  have  feen 
roofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  above  10  feet  long  and  4  inches  fquare.  The  Par¬ 
liament  Ploufe  and  Tron-Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
great  hall  of  Tarnaway  cattle  near  Forres,  are  fpecimens 
of  thofe  roofs.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
-magnificence.  Ariftocratic  ftate  never  was  fo  great 
with  us 5  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  mod 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
Weftminfter-hall  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  falfe  tafte 
of  the  Norman  roofs.  It  contains  the  effential  parts  in¬ 
deed,  very  properly  difpofed  5  but  they  are  hidden,  or 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or¬ 
namental  )  and  this  is  an  imitation  of  ftone  arches,  cram¬ 
med  in  between  {lender  pillars  which  hang  down  from 
the  principal  frames,  truffes,  or  rafters.  In  a  pure  Nor¬ 
man  roof,  fuch  as  Tarnaway  hall,  the  efifential  parts  are 
exhibited  as  .things  underftood,  and  therefore  reliihed. 
Ihey  are  refined  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  tafte  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear. 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of 
our  anceftors  ;  but  we  affert  that  it  is  no  more  neceffary 
to  confider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  like  a  garret  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a 
ceiling,  which  form  the  molt  beautiful  part  of  the 


Greek  archite&ure.  Should  it  be  faid  that  a  roof  is  Roof, 
only  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  anfwered, nr~“ 
that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  off  the  dull,  or  the  floor 
to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  that  we  lhould  have  nei¬ 
ther  copartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpets- 
on  the  other.  The  ftru&ure  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  feveral  others  are 
fpecimens  :  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  forms 
of  the  principal  frames  of  thefe  roofs,  which  refemble 
thofe  of  our  modern  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agree¬ 
able  ornament.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  our  imagi¬ 
nations  have  not  been  made  fufficiently  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleafed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  immenie  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  thefe  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwife  with  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norman  archite£ls.  Slender  timbers,  inter¬ 
laced  with  great  fymmetry,  and  thrown  by  neceflity  in¬ 
to  figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether 
an  objedl  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  pleafure. 

And  why  lhould  the  gentleman  refufe  himfelf  the  fame 
pleafure  of  beholding  fcientific  ingenuity  ?  13 

The  roof  is  in  fa£l  the  part  of  the  building  which  Neceflity 
requires  the  greateft  degree  of  {kill,  and  where  fcience  of  fcience 
will  be  of  more  fervice  than  in  any  other  part.  Thej."o^r.min^ 
architect  feldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves  * 
the  talk  to  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  confiders  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchftone  of  his  art  )  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  fo  much  to  fliow  his  judgement  and 
his  fertility  of  refource. 

It  muft  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to  the  artift  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  may  be  folved  in  the  bell  manner,  fo  that 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  that 
can  be  wifhed  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.  We  have  faid  that  mechanical  fcience 
can  give  great  affiftance  in  this  matter.  We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  carpentry,  ^whether  for  roofs,  floors, 
or  any  other  purpofe,  affords  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
and  moft  fat  is  factory  applications  which  can  be  made  14 
of  mechanical  fcience  to  the  arts  of  common  life.  Un- and  the 
fortunately  the  pra&ical  artift  is  feldom  poffeffed  even ^ 
of  the  fmall  portion  of  fcience  which  would  almoil  in-Jhertopaid 
fure  his  pra&ice  from  all  rifle  of  failure)  and  even  our  to  it. 
moft  experienced  carpenters  have  feldom  any  more 
knowledge  than  what  arifes  from  their  experience  and 
natural  iagacity.  The  moft  approved  author  in  our 
language  is  Price  in  his  Britifli  Carpenter.  Mathurin 
Jouffe  is  in  like  manner  the  author  moft  in  repute  in 
France )  and  the  publications  of  both  thefe  authors  are 
void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  fee  the  works  of  carpenters  of  the  greateft 
reputation  tumble  down,  in  confequence  of  miftakes  from 
which  the  moft  elementary  knowledge  would  have  faved 
them. 

We  (hall  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account  Purpofe 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  a  manner  fo  fami-°f  tbisar- 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  perfon  who  knows  the  common tlcle* 
properties  of  the  lever,  and  the  compofition  of  motion, 
ihall  fo  far  underftand  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  oc- 
cafton,  fo  to  difpofe  his  materials,  with  refpedl  to  the 
ftrains  to  which  they  are  to  be  expofed,  that  he  {hall 
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always  know  the  effe&ive  drain  on  every  piece,  and 
fhall,  in  moll  cafes,  be  able  to  make  the  difpofition  fuch 
as  to  derive  the  greateft  poflible  advantage  from  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  he  employs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  muft  depend  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  the  ftrength  of  the  materials,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  manner  in  which  this  ftrength  is  exert¬ 
ed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  (train  is  laid  on  the 
piece  of  matter.  With  refpe£l  to  the  firft,  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  confidering  it,  and  we  muft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  STRENGTH  of  Materials  in 
Mechanics .  We  (hall  juft  borrow  from  that  article  two 
or  three  propofitions  fuited  to  our  purpofe. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices, 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  re¬ 
fill  being  broken  or  cruftied,  or  pulled  afunder,  is,  im¬ 
mediately  or  ultimately,  the  cohefion  of  their  particles. 
When  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  imme¬ 
diately  to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  cohefion 
among  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one 
parcel  of  them  from  among  the  reft,  with  which  they 
are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibres  is  brought  about 
by  fome  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twifting,  which  caufes 
them  to  bind  each  other  fo  hard  that  any  one  will 
break  rather  than  come  out,  fo  much  is  it  withheld  by 
fri&ion.  The  ultimate  refiflance  i$  therefore  the  cohe¬ 
fion  of  the  fibre  j  the  force  or  ftrength  of  all  fibrous 
materials,  fuch  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
from  among  the  reft.  Metals,  (lone,  glafs,  and  the 
like,  refill  being  pulled  afunder  by  the  fimple  cohefion 
of  their  parts. 

The  force  which  is  neceflary  for  breaking  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  ftrength.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  force  neceflary  for  tearing  diredly  afunder  any 
rod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  meafure 
of  the  united  ftrength  of  all  thefe  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  fimpleft  drain  to  which  they  can  be  expo  fed, 
being  juft  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  neceflfary 
for  breaking  or  difengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  ftru&ure,  which  is  the 
cafe  with  metals,  Hones,  glafs,  and  many  other  fub- 
ftances,  this  force  is  dill  equal  to  the  fimple  fum  of 
the  cohefive  forces  of  each  particle  which  is  feparated 
by  the  fraclure.  Let  us  diftinguifh  this  mode  of  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  cohefion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  AB¬ 
SOLUTE  Strength. 

When  folid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
great  compreflion,  they  can  refill  only  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  fqueezed  out  $ 
a  piece  of  freeftone  will  be  cruihed  to  powder  ;  a  beam 
.of  wood  will  be  Crippled,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lofe  their  mutual  cohefion,  after  which  it 
is  eafily  cruihed  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  drains  are  refilled  by 
conceiving  a  cylindrical  pips  filled  with  fmall  (hot,  Well 
fhaken  together,  fo  that  each  fphericle  is  lying  in  the 
clofeft  manner  poflible,  that  is,  in  contatt  with  fix 
others  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  pofi- 
tion  in  which  the  (hot  will  take  the  lead  room).  Thus 
each  touches  the  reft  in  fix  points  :  Now  fuppofc  them 
all  united,  in  thefe  fix  points  only,  by  fome  cement. 
This  afTemblage  will  dick  together  and  form  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould,  Sup- 
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pofe  this  pillar  (landing  upright,  and  loaded  above. 
The  fupports  arifing  from  the  cement  atl  obliquely,  ^ 
and  the  load  tends  either  to  force  them  afunder  late¬ 
rally,  or  to  make  them  Aide  on  each  other :  either  of 
thefe  things  happening,  the  whole  is  cruftied  to  pieces. 
The  refiftance  of  fibrous  materials  to  fuch  a  (train  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  way 
very  fimilar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  alfo  be  deftroyed 
by  wrenching  or  twifting  it.  We  can  eafily  form  a 
notion  of  its  refiftance  to  this  kind  of  drain  by  confi- 
dering  what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  fmall  (hot 
if  treated  in  this  way. 

or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  piece  of 
may  be  broken  tranfverfely* 
rafter  or  joift  fupported  at  the 
or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
fad  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  proje£ting 
This  is  the  drain  to  which  materials  are  mod 


Roof. 


And  laftly,  a  beam, 
(lone  or  other  matter, 
This  will  happen  to  a 
ends  when  overloaded, 
(luck 
part. 


commonly  expofed  in  roofs  ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
the  drain  which  they  are  the  lead  able  to  bear  j  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  caufes  an  ex¬ 
ternal  force  to  excite  the  greateft  poflible  immediate 
drain  on  the  particles.  It  is  againft  this  that  the  car¬ 
penter  muft  chiefly  guard,  avoiding  it  when  in  his 
power,  and  in  every  cafe,  diminifhing  it  as  much  as 
poflible.  It  is  neceflary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  Their 
tion  of  the  great  weaknefs  of  materials  in  relation  weaknefs 
to  this  tranfverfe  drain.  But  we  (hall  do  nothing  ^ 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Strain,  Stress,  verf-c 
and  Strength.  drains. 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  fide  of  a  beam  pro-  Plate 
jelling  horizontally  from  a  wall  in  which  it  is  firmly  cccclxiii* 
fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W  appended 
to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it  \  and  the  lead 
reflexion  will  convince  any  perfon  that  if  the  beam  is 
equally  ftrong  throughout,  it  will  break  in  the  line  CD, 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  wall.  It  will  open  at  D, 
while  C  will  ferve  as  a  fort  of  joint,  round  which  it  will 
turn.  The  crofs  fe£lion  through  the  line  CD  is,  for 
this  reafon,  called  the  feSiion  of  frafiure ,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  drawn  through  C  on  its  under  furface,  is 
called  the  axis  of  fratture .  The  fra&ure  is  made  by 
tearing  afunder  the  fibres,  fuch  as  DE  or  FG.  Let  U9 
fuppofe  a  real  joint  at  C,  and  that  the  beam  is  really 
fawed  through  along  CD,  and  that  in  place  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  fibres  threads  are  fubftituted  all  over  the  fe&ion  of 
fra&ure*  The  weight  now  tends  to  break  thefe  threads  5 
and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  find  the  force  neceflary  for  this 
pUrpofe. 

It  is  evident  that  DCA  may  be  confidered  as  a  bend¬ 
ed  lever,  of  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If/ be  the  force 
which  will  juft  balance  the  cohefion  of  a  thread  when 
hung  on  it  fo  that  the  fmalleft  addition  will  break  it, 
we  may  find  the  weight  wThich  will  be  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  when  hung  on  at  A,  by  faying,  AC  :  CD 
r=/:  and  <p  will  be  the  weight  which  will  juft  break 

the  thread,  by  hanging  <p  by  the  point  A.  This  gives 
CD 

us  (p=f  X  ^  the  weight  be  hung  on  at  a>  the 

CA 

force  juft  fufficient  for  breaking  the  fame  thread  will  be 

pr\ 

zzf  — .  In  like  manner  the  force  <p,  which  muft  be 

hung  on  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equally  ftrong  or  an 
0  •  equally 
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equally  refilling  fibre  at  F,  mull  be  =r fX 


CF 

CA’ 


And 


fo  on  of  all  the  reft. 

If  we  fuppofe  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  refinances 
at  the  inftant  of  fra&ure,  we  know,  from  the  fimpleft 
elements  of  mechanics,  that  the  refiftance  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  line  CD,  each  a&ing  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  individual  refiftances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g.  Now  this  total  refiftance 
is  the  reliftance  or  ftrength  f  of  each  particle,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  line  CD,  becaufe  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  at  unequal  diftanccs.  Therefore, 
in  comparing  different  fe&ions  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  each  are  as  the  fe&ions  themfelves.  There¬ 
fore  DC  may  reprefent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC'.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  exprefs  it  by  the  fymbol  d .  And  fince  we  are  at 
prefent  treating  of  roofs  whofe  rafters  and  other  parts 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
BI  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  exprefs  it  by  b ,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  /.  We  may  now  exprefs 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by  fxd,  and  we 
may  fuppofe  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g. 
Its  mechanical  energy,  therefore,  by  which  it  refills 
the  energy  of  the  weight  w,  applied  at  the  diftance  /, 
is  f  CD.  C  g,  while  the  momentum  of  w  is  w.  CA. 
We  muft  therefore  have  f  CD.  Cgzzw.  CA,  or  fd.\  d 
=  tu.  /,  and  fd :  «iu=r/:  d ,  or  fd  :  w=z  2 1 :  d.  That 
is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re¬ 
lative  ftrength,  or  its  power  of  refilling  this  tranfverfe 
fr&Clure. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demon ftrated 
of  the  reliftance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thicknefs  or  breadth 
of  the  beam.  The  abfolute  ftrength  of  the  whole  fec- 
tion  of  fra&ure  is  properly  represented  by  f  d.  b ,  and 
we  ftill  have  2/  :  dzr fd b  :  w  ;  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abfolute  ftrength  to  the 
relative  ftrength.  Suppofe  the  beam  1 2  feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep  ;  then  whatever  be  its  abfolute  ftrength, 
the  24th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre¬ 
mity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  ftatement ;  all  the 
fibres  are  fuppofed  to  a&  alike  in  the  inftant  of  frac¬ 
ture.  But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  inftant  that  the 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  inftant  the  fibre 
at^.is  not  fo  much  ftretched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert¬ 
ing  its  utmoft  force.  If  we  fuppofe  the  extenfion  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  diftance  from  C,  and  the  aCiual 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extenfions,  it  may  eafily 
be  Ihown  (fee  Strength  and  Strain),  that  the  whole 
refiftance  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibres 
were  united  at  a  point  r  diftant  from  C  by  one-third  of 
CD.  In  tills  cafe  we  muft  fay,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  as  three  times  the 
length  to  the  depth*,  fo  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by  the  former  ftatement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  ftrength  than  experiment  juftifies  \ 
and  we  can  fee  an  evident  reafon  for  it.  When  the 
beam  is  ftrained,  not  only  are  the  upper  fibres  ftretched, 
but  the  lower  fibres  are  comprcffed.  This  is  very  di- 


ftin&ly  feen,  if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of  cork  cut  Roof, 
into  the  fhape  of  a  beam  :  this  being  the  cafe,  C  is  not 
the  centre  of  fra&ure.  There  is  fome  point  c  which  lies 
between  the  fibres  which  are  ftretched  and  thofe  that 
are  compreffed.  This  fibre  is  neither  ftretched  nor 
fqueezed  j  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre  of  fraChire  : 
and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  refills,  is  not  DC,  but 
a  (horter  one  Dc;  and  the  energy  of  the  whole  refin¬ 
ances  muft  be  lefs  than  by  the  fecond  ftatement.  Till 
we  know  the  proportion  between  the  dilatability  and 
compreftibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  relation  between 
the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  refiftances  which 
they  exert  in  this  ftate  of  dilatation,  we  cannot  pofitive- 
ly  fay  where  the  point  c  is  fituated,  nor  what  is  the  fum 
of  the  a&ual  refiftances,  or  the  point  where  their  aCtion 
may  be  fuppofed  concentrated.  The  firmer  woods,  fuch 
as  oak  and  chefnut,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  but  flightly 
comprefiible  \  we  know  that  willow  and  other  foft 
woods  are  very  comprefiible.  Thefe  laft  muft  therefore 
be  weaker :  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fibres  which  are 
in  a  ftate  of  compreflion  do  not  refill  the  fradlure.  It  is 
wTell  known,  that  a  beam  of  willow  may  be  cut  through 
from  C  to  g  without  weakening  it  in  the  leaft,  if  the  cut 
be  filled  up  by  a  wedge  of  hard  wood  ftuck  in. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  very  found  oak  and  red  fir 
have  the  centre  of  effort  fo  fituated,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  in  a  proportion  not 
lefs  than  that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  A  fquare  inch  of  found  oak  will 
carry  about  8000  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly  fixed 
in  a  wall,  and  prcjeCl  12  inches,  and  be  loaded  at  the 
extremity  with  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken.  It  will 
juft  bear  190,  its  relative  ftrength  being  of  its  abfo¬ 
lute  ftrength  \  and  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  the  fineft 
pieces,  fo  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers  are  in 
a  vertical  pofition.  A  larger  log  is  not  fo  ftrong  tranf- 
verfely,  becaufe  its  plates  lie  in  various  directions  round 
the  heart. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  enough  to  give  us  a  diftinCt  Practical 
notion  of  the  vaft  diminution  of  the  ftrength  of  timber  inferences 
when  the  ftrain  is  acrofs  it  \  and  we  fee  the  juftice  of 
the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  (hould  avoid  as  much  as  poflible  the  ex- 
pofing  his  timbers  to  tranfverfe  ftrains.  But  this  cannot 
be  avoided  in  all  cafes.  Nay,  the  ultimate  ftrain,  arifing 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  tranfverfe.  The  raft¬ 
ers  muft  carry  their  own  weight,  and  this  tends  to  break 
them  acrofs  :  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  will  not  carry  its 
own  weight  if  it  projeCl  more  than  60  feet.  Befides 
this,  the  rafters  muft  carry  the  lead,  lyling,  or  Hates. 

We  muft  therefore  confider  this  tranfverfe  ftrain  a  little 
more  particularly,  fo  as  to  know  what  ftrain  will  be  laid 
on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load,  laid  on  either  at 
that  part  or  at  any  other. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  beam  had  one EffeOwhen 
of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  that  it  was  loaded  at  the  beams  are 
other  end.  This  is  not  an  ufual  arrangement,  and  was  fupported 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  fimple  application  of  theat  the 
mechanical  principles.  It  is  much  more  ufual  to  have  fnn 
the  beam  fupported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  die  £cc, 
middle.  Let  the  beam  FEGH  (fig.  2  )  reft  on  the 
props  E  and  G,  and  be  loaded  at  its  middle  point  C 
with  a  weight  W.  It  is  required  to  determine  the 
ftrain  at  the  feCHon  CD  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  beam  will 
receive  the  fame  fupport,  and  iuffer  the  fame  ftrain,  if, 
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koof.  niflesd  of  the  blocks  E  and  G,  we  fubditute  the  ropes 
E/V,  G  hg ,  going  over  the  pulleys  f  and^-,  and  load¬ 
ed  with  proper  weights  e  and  g.  The  weight  e  is  equal 
to  the  fupport  given  by  the  block  E  3  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  ftipport  given  by  G.  The  fum  of  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  3  and,  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
e  and'jr  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  date  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  drain  on  the  fe&ion  CD  arifes  immediately 
frohi  the  upward  a£lion  of  the  ropes  F f  and  H  h,  or 
the  upward  preflions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G  3  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op- 
pofe  this  ft  rain.  Things  are  in  the  fame  date  in  refpe£t 
of  drain  as  if  a  block  were  fubftituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  g  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  ;  only  the  directions  will  be  oppofite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  feCtion  CD,  becaufe  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C  be¬ 
comes  the  centre  of  fraClure.  The  ftrain  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  g ,  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  fupported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  faff  in  a  wall. 

The  drain  occafioned  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  =r  W  X 
DE 

jrg-  X  LG.  For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  prefiure 

occafioned  at  G.  This  wrould  be  balanced  by  fome 
weight  g  adling  over  the  pulley  h;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  aCting  on  the  lever  GL.  The 
DE 

prefiure  at  G  is  W.  7^,  and  therefore  the  drain  at  L 
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will  require  another  weight  W  to  break  it  there  at  the  Roe- 
fame  time. 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  conneCled  with  three  fixed  points  G,  E,  I,  it  will 
bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than  if  its 
connexion  with  the  remote  point  were  removed  3  and  if 
it  be  fadened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will  be  twice 
as  drong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the  two  remote 
connections. 

One  is  apt  to  expeCt  from  this  that  the  joid  of  a  floor 
will  be  much  drengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in  the 
wall.  It  is  a  little  drengthened  3  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  fiiort  to  be  of  any  fen- 
fible  fervice  3  and  it  tends  greatly  to  Qiatter  the  wall, 
becaufe,  wrhen  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  with  the  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judicious 
builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  joids  tight 
in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joids  of  adjoining  rooms  lie 
in  the  fame  direction,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  make 
them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as  drong  as 
when  made  in  two  lengths.  20 

It  is  eafy  to  deduce  iiom  thefe  premiffes  the  drain  on  Inferences* 
any  point  which  arifes  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  difiufed  over 
the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  always  confider  the 
wdiole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  difiufed 
over  any  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part  ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  difiufed,  we  may 
dill  fuppefe  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 
to  know  the  diain  at  L  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  beam,  we  may  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  accu¬ 
mulated  in  its  middle  point  D.  Alfo  the  drain  at  L, 
ariling  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  fame  as 
if  th's  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 
of  ED  3  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  drain  at  L  is  the 
upward  prefiure  at  G,  aCling  by  the  lever  GL.  Now 
call  the  weight  of  the  part  DEe;  this  upward  prefiure 


In  like  manner,  the  drain  occafioned  at  the  point  will  be 


DE 

D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  —  .  XDG  3 

EG 

which  is  therefore  equal  to  4  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  general  drain  on  the  beam 

arifing  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  to  the  rec- 

1  r  .  v  flu  /r  w.  DE.DG  . 

tangle  ot  the  parts  of  the  beam,  (for - - is  as 

DE.DG),  and  is  greated  wThen  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  the  drain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  drain  at  D  by  the  fame  load  at  L.  And 
the  drain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  drain  by  the 
fame  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  Thefe  are  all  very  ob¬ 
vious  corollaries  3  and  they  fufficiently  inform  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  drains  which  are  produced  on  any  part  of 
the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  fuppofe  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  firmly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks  at 
I  and  K,  placed,  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into  pods, 
it  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were  free. 
For  fuppofe  it  fawn  through  at  CD  3  the  weight  W 
hung  on  there  will  be  jud  fufficient  to  break  it  at  E  and 
G.  Now  redore  the  connexion  of  the  fe&ion  CD,  it 
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Therefore  the  drain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari¬ 
fing  from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  is 

ED 

the  weight  of  the  beam  or  its  load  X  DG  3  that 

is,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load  multiplied  or  a£l- 
ED  . 

ing  by  the  lever  DG  3  for  ^7  is  4» 

Alfo  the  drain  at  L,  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  4  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  a£ling  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  propor¬ 
tional  to  LG,  and  is  greated  of  all  at  D.  Therefore  a 
beam  of  uniform  drength  throughout,  uniformly  loaded, 
will  break  in  the  middle. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between  Rela^ron 
the  drains  arifing  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  or!jetween 
from  any  uniformly  difiufed  load,  and  the  relative  the  weights 
drength.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  relative or  tains 
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vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  fpecies  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Leaving  out  every  circumdance  but  what  de¬ 
pends  on  the  dimenfions  of  the  beam,  viz,  d ,  b%  and  /, 

we 


drength 


where  tn  is  a  number  to  be  difeo- 


and  the  re¬ 
lative 
ftrength. 
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Tvofcf.  We  fee  that  the  relative  ftrength  is  in  the  proportion  of 

1  d%b 

— ,  that  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  fquare  of  the  depth 

dire&ly  and  the  length  inverfely. 

Now,  to  confider  firft  the  (train  arifing  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
•increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  refilling  this  (train  muft  be  as  its  depth  direct¬ 
ly,  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely.  To  confider 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re- 
fitting  the  aCtual  (train,  becaufe  the  load  and  the  abfo- 
lute  ftrength  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But  by  increafmg  the  depth,  we  increafe  the 
refitting  feCtion  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  refitting  fibres  and  the  abfolute  (trength  : 
but  we  alfo  increafe  the  weight  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  This  makes  a  compenfation,  and  the  relative 
ftrength  is  yet  the  fame.  But  by  increafmg  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increafed  the  abfolute  ftrength,  but 
alfo  its  mechanical  energy :  For  the  refiftance  to  frac¬ 
ture  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  ftrength  of  each  fibre  wras 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  ef¬ 
fort  \  and  we  {bowed,  that  the  diftance  of  this  from  the 
underfide  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  8tc.)  of  the  whole  depth  of  tne  beam. 
This  diftance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  wood  may  be  fuppofed  to  a61.  Therefore  - 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  confequently  the  energy  of 
the  refiftance  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
X)f  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uUcompenfated  by  any 
increafe  of  the  drain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  fuftain  its  own  wreight  increafes 
in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withftanding  a  given  ftrain  applied 
at  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminifhed  as  the  length  increafes,  or  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  $  and  the  (train  arifing  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  alfo  increafes  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  refilling  the  ftrain  actually  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length.  On  the  wdiole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion  of 
its  depth  direCtly  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely. 

As  this  ftrain  is  frequently  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
'whole,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  apart,  and  then  to  rec¬ 
kon  only  on  what  remains  for  the  fupport  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  load. 

In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
load  which  is  uniformly  diffufed  over  its  length,  muft: 
carry  a  load  be  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  length  :  for  the  power 
ilfffufed  o-  withftanding  any  ftrain  applied  to  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  length  (which  is  the  cafe  here,  becaufe  the  load 
may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  \  and  the  a&hial  ftrain  is  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  length. 
Therefore  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uni¬ 
formly  diffufed  over  it,  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
length.  N,  B.  It  is  here  underftood,  that  the  uniform 
load  is  of  feme  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
the  length,  fo  that  a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a 
double  load. 

V  e  have  hitherto  fuppofed  that  the  forces  which 
Vo L.  XVIII,  Part  I. 
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tend  to  break  a  beam  tranfverfely,  are  a&ing  in  a  direc-  Roof, 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  beam.  This  is  always  the  v— ^ 
cafe  in  level  floors  loaded  in  any  manner  *,  but  in  roofs, jrffeftwhen 
the  ££lion  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob-  the  aeftion 
lique,  becaufe  gravity  always  a&s  in  vertical  lines.  It  of  the  load 
may  alfo  frequently  happen,  that  a  beam  is  drained  by is  oblique, 
a  force  afting  obliquely.  This  modification  of  the 
drain  is  eafily  difeufied.  Suppofe  that  the  external 
force,  which  is  meafured  by  the  weight  W  in  fig.  I. 
a&s  in  the  dire&ion  A  w'  inftead  of  AW.  Draw  C  a 
perpendicular  to  A  w.  Then  the  momentum  of  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  W  X  AC,  but 
by  W  X«C.  The  ftrain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  fe&ion  of  fra&ure  DC  are  torn  afunder,  is  di¬ 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  d,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  CA  a, 
which  the  beam  makes  with  the  dire&ion  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpofe  in  the  moft  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be  an  oblique  rafter  of  a  build-  Fig.  3. 
ing,  loaded  with  a  weight  W  fufpended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occafioning  a  ftrain  in  fome  part  D. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
ftrain  on  D  is  the  rea&ion  of  the  fupport  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  prefent  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lever,  fupported  at  A,  and  pulled  dowm  by 
the  line  CW.  This  occafions  a  preflure  011  B,  and  the 
fupport  a£ts  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  the  adlion  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  the  dire&ion  B  b ,  perpendicular  to 
BA.  This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part. 

W  x  AE 

The  preflure  exerted  at  B  is  - -^-g —  ,  AE  being  a 

horizontal  line.  Therefore  the  ftrain  at  D  will  be 

W  x  AE 

— —  — —  X  BD.  Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon¬ 
tally,  the  ftrain  at  D,  from  the  weight  W  fufpended  at 


C,  would  have  been 


W.AC 

AB 


X  BD.  It  is  therefore  di¬ 


minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cofine  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fecant  of  elevation  to  the 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  ftrain 
is  the  fame  whether  the  ftrain  arifes  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  it¬ 
felf,  or  from  any  load  Uniformly  diffufed  over  its  length, 
provided  only  that  thefe  loads  a&  in  vertical  lines. 

We  can  -now  compare  the  ftrength  of  roofs  which  .Strength  of 
have  different  elevations.  Suppofing  the  ’ width  of  the  roofs  ha- 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  fquare  vinS  diflPcr- 
yard  of  covering  is  alfo  given.  Then,  becaufe  the  load  e.nt  eleva~ 
on  the  rafter  will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  na^^0111" 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  flant-fide  BA  of  the  roof 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  fimilar  covering. on  the  half  AF 
of  the  flat  roof,  of  the  fame  width,  as  AB  to  AF. 

But  the  tranfverfe  a£lion  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it  is  to  that  of  the  fame  load  on  AF 
as  AF  to  AB.  The  tranfverfe  ftrain  therefore  is  the 
fame  on  both,  the  increafe  of  real  load  on  AB  being 
compenfated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  a&ion.  But  the 
ftrengths  cf  beams  to  refift  equal  drains,  applied  to  fi¬ 
milar  points,  or  uniformly  diffufed  over  them,  are  in¬ 
verfely  as  their  lengths,  becaufe  the  momentum  or  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  ftrain  is  proportional  to  the  length.  There- 
K  k  fore 
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fore  the  power  of  AB  to  withftand  the  flrain  to  which 
it  is  really  expofed,  is  to  the  power  of  AF  to  refill  its 
flrain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  fcantling  is  juft  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  fame  fcantling,  but  more 
elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  fteeper  roofs  require  ftouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  fquare  yard.  To  be  equally  ftrong, 
they  mull  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  01*  they 
muft  be  made  deeper  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of 
their  length.  The  following  eafy  conft ruction  will  en¬ 
able  the  artift  not  familiar  with  computation  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  (lope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  a f  (fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whole  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building  •,  that  is,  fuch  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  intended  tiling  laid  on  a  flat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  lin efb,  and  the  line  a  b  having  the  elevation  of 
the  rafter  ;  make  a  g  equal  to  af,  and  deferibe  the  fe- 
micircle  b  dg  ;  draw  a  d  perpendicular  to  a  b,  a  d  is  the 
required  depth.  The  demonftration  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  fufficient  detail,  what  relates 
to  the  chief  flrain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  tranfverfely  $  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  fubjeCt  than  what  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  occafion  indifpenfably  required,  becaufe  the  propo- 
litions  which  we  have  demonftrated  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great¬ 
er  moment  in  many  cafes,  particularly  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  machines.  Thefe  confift  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  which  are  ftrained  tranfverfely  ;  and  fimilar  ftrains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  fupporting  and  connec¬ 
ting  parts.  We  (hall  give  in  the  article  Timber  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
different  naturalifts,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  abfolute 
ftrength  of  fome  of  the  materials  which  are  moft  gene¬ 
rally  framed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
houfe-carpenter  will  draw  from  them  abfolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purpofes  by 
means  of  the  pronofitions  which  we  have  now  efta- 
blifhed. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  other 
ftrains  to  which  the  parts  of  roofs  are  expofed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fupport  which  they  mutually  give  each 
other,  and  the  preffures  (or  thrujls  as  they  are  called  “fin 
the  language  of  the  houfe  carpenter}  which  they  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  fuf- 
pended  by  two  lines  AC,  BD  $  or  let  it  be  fupported 
by  two  props  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfe&ly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremities  E,  F,  or  let  it  reft  on  the 
two  polifiied  plains  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibrio  unlefs  the 
vertical  line  GN  either  paffes  through  P,  the  point  in 
which  the  directions  of  the  tvro  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the 
direClions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  two  planes  KAH,  LBM  interfeCl  each 
other,  or  is  parallel  to  thefe  directions.  For  the  fup- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unqueftionably  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  5  and  it  is  as  well 
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known  in  mechanics  that  the  fup ports  given  by  planes 
are  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes 
in  the  points  of  contaCl ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  ads  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  aCls 
in  the  direction  GN  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  More¬ 
over,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces, 
they  are  aCting  in  one  plane,  and  their  directions  are 
either  parallel  or  they  pafs  through  one  point. 

The  fupport  given  to  the  beam  is  therefore  the  fame 
as  if  it  were  fufpended  by  twTo  lines  which  arc  attached 
to  the  Tingle  point  P.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the 
points  of  fufpenfion  C,  D,  the  points  of  fupport  E,  K, 
the  points  of  contaCl  A,  B,  and  the  centre  ot  gravity 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertical  plane. 

When  this  pofition  of  the  beam  is  difturbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  muft  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  thefe  points  of  fupport  E  and 
F,  or  a  Hiding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po- 
liftied  planes  GH  and  IK  $  and  in  confequence  of  thefe 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pafs  through 
the  point  where  the  diiedions  of  the  fupports  interfeCl' 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  rifes  by  this  mo¬ 
tion,  the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form¬ 
er  pofition,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away- 
from  it.  In  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  may  be  faid  to 
be  fiable,  or  the  body  to  have  JJ  ability.  But  if  the  cen¬ 

tre  of  gravity  defeends  when  the  body  is  moved  from 
the  pofition  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  (till 
farther ;  and  fo  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former 
pofition,  that  it  will  noxv  fall.  This  equilibrium  may  be 
called  a  tittering  equilibrium.  Thefe  accidents  depend  on 
the  fituations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  \  and  they 
may  be  determined  by  confidering  the  fubjtCt  geome¬ 
trically.  It  does  not  much  intercft  us  at  prefent  \  it  is- 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  cf  fufpenficn  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  ft  able.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam 
were  fufpended  by  lines  from  the  point  P,  it  would 
have  (lability,  for  it  would  fwir.g  like  a  pendulum  round 
P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  poll' 
tion  of  equilibrium.  The  interfe&ion  of  the  lines  of 
fupport  would  (till  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  filia¬ 
tion,  wTculd  be  on  that  fide  of  P  towards  which  this 
centre  has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
pendulous  bodies,  it  tends  to  come  back.  This  w’ould  be 
more  remarkably  the  cafe  if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  C 
and  D  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  point  P  w  ith  the  points 
of  attachment  A  and  B  j  for  in  this  cafe  the  new  point  of 
interfection  of  the  lines  of  fupport  would  frtift  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  be  (till  farther  from  the  vertical  line 
through  the  new  pofition  cf  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  and  of  attachment  are  on  op¬ 
pofite  Tides  of  P,  the  new  point  of  interfeCtion  may  (Lift 
to  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  vertical  line  \  in  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  is 
tottering.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  fufpenfion  from  the  points  C  and  D  be  liable, 
the  equilibrium  on  the  preps  AE  and  BF  muft  be  tot¬ 
tering.  It  is  not  necefiary  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
engage  more  particularly  in  this  difeuftion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  fupport  by 
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threads,  or  props,  or  planes,  and  we  may  fubftitute  the 
one  for  the  other.  We  fhall  find  this  iubflitutioa  ex¬ 
tremely  ufe fid ,  becaufe  we  eafily  conceive  diftindt  no¬ 
tions  of  the  fupport  of  a  body  by  firings. 

Obferve  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  firings  be  fubllituted  for  props,  and  props  for 
firings,  the  equilibrium  will  flill  obtain  :  for  by  com¬ 
paring  fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  we  fee  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pafs  through  the  in- 
terfedlion  of  the  two  firings  or  props  j  and  this  is  all 
that  is  neceflary  for  the  equilibrium  :  only  it  muft  be 
obferved  in  the  fubtlitution  of  props  for  threads,  and 
of  threads  for  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert¬ 
ing  the  whole  figure,  a  liable  equilibrium  becomes  a 
tottering  one,  and  vice  verfa. 

This  is  a  mod  ufeful  propofilion,  efpecially  to  the  un¬ 
lettered  artifan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  practical 
ufe  of  problems  which  the  greatefl  mechanical  geniufes 
have  found  no  eafy  talk  to  folve.  An  in  dance  will 
fhow  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.  Suppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  manfard  or  kirb  roof  whofe  width  is 
AB  (fig.  7.),  and  confiding  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC,  CD,  DE,  EB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
its  befl  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  parts  in  equi¬ 
librio,  fo  that  no  ties  or  days  may  be  neceflary  for  op- 
pofing  the  unbalanced  thrufl  of  any  part  of  it.  Make 
a  chain  a  cd eb  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loofely 
connedled  by  pin-joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  per- 
fedlly  moveable.  Sufpend  this  from  two  pins  a ,  b ,  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  horizontal  line.  This  chain  or  fedoon  will  ar¬ 
range  itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  that  its  parts  are  in  eqnili- 
brio.  Then  we  knoxv  that  if  the  figure  be  inverted,  it 
will  compofe  the  frame  or  trufs  of  a  kirb-roof  a  ydi  b, 
which  is  alfo  in  equilibrio,  the  thru ds  of  the  pieces  ba¬ 
lancing  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  fedoon  ac  d eb  did.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  height  df  to  the  width  a  b  is  not  fuch  as 
pleafes,  let  the  pins  a ,  b  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
ftant,  till  a  proportion  between  the^width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleafes,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB,  fig.  7.  fimilar  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this 
propofition  will  apply  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  \  but  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  difeudion. 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thruds  and  other 
preflures  which  are  exerted  by  the  parts  oT  a  roof  on 
each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB  (fig.  9.)  be  a 
beam  (landing  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  it  are  lup- 
ported  in  any  dire&ions  AC,  ED,  by  drings,  props, 
or  planes.  Let  thefe  diredlions  meet  in  the  point  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  pading  through  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity.  Through  G  draw  lines  G  a,  G  b  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.  Then 

The  weight  of  the  beam  *1  f  PG 

The  preflure  or  thruft  at  A  >  are  proportional  to  <  P  a 
The  preflure  at  B  j  £P£. 

For  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces, 
thefe  forces  are  proportional  to  the  Tides  of  a  triangle 
which  have  their  diredlions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A^  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  Z>,  we 
fhall  have 

Weight  of  the  beam  1  C 

Thrud  on  A  >  proportional  to  <  PA 

Thrud  on  B  j 


Or,  drawing  £  y  parallel  to  P  a 
Weight  of  beam  1  f  Py 

Thrud  at  A  >  are  proportional  to  <  £  y 
Thrud  at  B  J  (.  PB 

It  cannot  be  difputed  that,  if  drength  alone  be  confi-  The  proper 
dered,  the  proper  form  of  a  roof  is  that  which  puts  thetorm  ot  a 
wdiole  in  equilibrio,  f®  that  it  would  remain  in  that 
fhape  although  all  the  joints  were  perfectly  loofe 
flexible.  If  it  has  any  other  fliape,  additional  ties  or  jn  equiiu 
braces  are  neceflary  for  preferving  it,  and  the  parts  are  brio, 
unnecefl’arily  drained.  When  this  equilibrium  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  rafters  which  compofe  the  roof  are  all  adling 
on  each  other  in  the  diredlion  of  their  lengths  5  and  by 
this  adtion,  combined  with  their  weights,  they  fuflain 
no  drain  but  that  of  compreffion,  the  drain  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  mod  able  to  refid.  We  may  confider 
them  as  fo  many  inflexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.  But  it  will  al¬ 
low  an  eafier  invedigation  of  the  fubjedl,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti¬ 
cal  preflures  which  are  exerted  on  thefe  points.  Thefe 
are  very  eafily  computed  :  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  Weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.)  is  to  the  part  of  this  weight 
that  is  fupported  at  B  as  AB  to  AG.  Therefore,  if 
W  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pref- 


and  the  vertical  preflure  at 


A  will  be  W  X 


BG 

AB* 


in  like  manner,  the  prop  BF 


being  confidered  as  another  beam,  and  f  as  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  to  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal 

to^ux^-p,  is  fupported  at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 


preflure  at  B  is  W  X 


And  thus  we 


greatly  Amplify  the  confideration  of  the  mutual  thruds 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  obferve,  that  although 
thefe  preflures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  fupport 
each  other  in  oppofition  to  the  vertical  adlion  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  refolved  into  preflures  adling  in  any  other 
direction  wliich  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  propofe  to  deliver  on  this  fubjedl  at  pre- 
fent  may  be  included  in  the  following  proportion. 

Let  ABCDE  (fig.  10.)  be  an  aflemblage  of  rafters  Fig. 
in  a  vertical  plane,  reding  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 
E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfedily  moveable  round  all 
the  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  K  ;  and  let  it  be .  fuppofed  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  invedigate  what  adjudment  of 
the  different  circumdances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
its  different  parts  is  neceflary  for  producing  this  equili¬ 
brium. 


Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
different  rafters,  and. let  thefe  letters  exprefs  the  weights 
of  each.  Then  (by  what  has  been  faid  above)  the  weight 

A  F 

which  prefles  B  diredlly  downwards  is  Fx - f-G  x 

CG  prr* 

The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  G  x 

D II  rtr  17  r 

HX  CD’  and  thaton  DisHx-^+IX 


CD' 


DE* 


Let  Ab  c  dlL  be  the  figure  ABCDE  inverted,  in 
the  manner  already  deferibed.  It  may  be  conceived  as 
a  thread  faflened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  at  c,  and 
Kk  2  d 


id. 
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Roof,  d  with  the  weights  which  are  really  prefling  on  B,  C, 
and  D.  It  will  arrange  itfelf  into  fucli  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  We  may  difcover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  Angle  conlideration,  that  any  part  be  of 
the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  throughout  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  invefligate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  g,  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  direction  b  /3,  to  the 
weight  wdiich  is  pulling  down  the  point  d  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  It  is  evident,  that  fince  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  AbedE  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
fimilar,  the  lines  B  b,  C  c,  D  d,  are  vertical.  Take  b  f 
to  reprefent  the  w7eight  hanging  at  b .  By  firetching 
the  threads  b  A  and  b  c  it  is  let  in  oppofition  to  the  con¬ 
tractile  powers  of  the  threads,  acting  in  the  directions 
b  A  and  b  c ,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibHo  with  the 
equivalent  of  thefe  two  contractile  forces.  Therefore 
make  b  g  equal  to  bf  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  h  b  ig.  It  is  evident  that  b  h,  b  i,  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  A,  be.  Then,  feeing 
that  the  thread  b  e  is  equally  firetched  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  make  e  k  equal  to  bi;  e  k  is  the  contractile  force 
«  "which  is  excited  at  e  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
there.  Draw  k  /  parallel  to  c  d,  and  Im  parallel  to  be . 
The  force  le  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contractile  forces 
c  h,  c  m,  and  is  therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  d n=zc  m, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpo ,  having  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  od  for  its  diagonal.  Then  dn  and  dp  are  the 
contractile  forces  excited  at  d ,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  mu  ft  be  equal  to  od. 

Therefore,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load  at  as  b  g  to 
do .  But  we  have  feen  that  the  comprefiing  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  extending  forces  at 
b,  c,  d.  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  compreflions,  are  equal  to  the  weights  at  b ,  e,  d , 
which  produce  the  extenfions.  Therefore  bg  i  d  orz 
^  AF  CG  CH  El 

*  xab'*"Gxbc:Hxcd+Ixde' 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  thefe  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
Produce  AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  C  e  in  Q^  draw  BR 
parallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  The  fimilarity 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  andA£rz/E,  and  the  fimi¬ 
larity  of  their  pofition  with  refpedt  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  fhow,  without  any  further  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and  gbi  arc  fimilar,  and 
that  QB  :  BCzizg  i  :  ib,-=zhb  i  i b.  Therefore  QB 
is  to  BC  as  the  contractile  force  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  b  to  that  exerted  by  be;  and  therefore  QB  is  to  BC 
as  the  comprefiion  of  BA  to  the  compreffion  on  BC 
(a).  Then,  becaufe  b  i  is  equal  to  eh ,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  chi  are  fimilar,  CB  :  BRzzc  h  :  £/,zr 
c  h  :  c  m,  and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  comprefiion  on  CB 


to  the  comprefiion  on  CD.  And,  in  like  manner,  be-  Roof; 
caufe  cm'zzd n,  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  comprefiion  — v — 
on  DC  to  the  comprefiion  on  DE.  Alfo  BR  :  RS:zr 
nd i  d o,  that  is,  as  the  comprefiion  on  DC  to  the  load 
on  D.  Finally,  combining  all  thefe  ratios 

QC  :  CB:zr£-  b  i  b  i,—g  hike 

CB  :  BRzz^c  :  k  l,~k  c  :  dn 

BR  :  BS~«  d  i  n  o'zzd n  :  n  o 

BS  :  RSn/z  o  :  d o~n  o  i  do,  we  have  finally 

QC  :  RSznjr  b  i  o  */— Load  at  B  :  Load  at  D, 

Now 

QC  :  BC=z/  QBC  if  BQC,=/  ABC  \f  AB  b 
BC  :  B  B=f  BRC  :/BC  R,=/CD  difb  BC 
.  BR  :  RS=/  BSR  if  RBS^fdDE  if  CDE 


Therefore 

QC  :  RS= f  ABC ./  CD  d.fdDE  i  f  CDE ./  AB  b. 
fb  BC. 

Or 


f  ABC  /CDE 

QL  .  a  13  j  /-pp  /  •  r  /-np  r  j 


~f  AB  b./CB  b  'fdDC.fdDE' 


That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the 
fines  of  the  angles  at  thefe  joints  directly,  and  as  the 
products  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters  make 
with  the  plumb-lines  inverfely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  the 
joints  directly,  and  as  the  products  of  the  cofines  of 
the  elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  products  of  the  fecants 
of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly :  for  the  fecants  of 
angles  are  inverfely  as  the  cofines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the  lines 
BQ,  BC,  BR,  BS  are  the  fecants  of  the  angles 
which  thefe  lines  make  with  the  horizon. (  And  they 
are  alfo  as  the  thrufls  of  thofe  rafters  to  which  they 
are  parallel.  Therefore,  the  thruft  which  any  rafter 
makes  in  its  own  direction  is  as  the  fecant  of  its  ele¬ 
vation. 

The  horizontal  thruft  is  the  fame  at  all  the  angles. 

For  l  i^zk  x,z=tn  (*,~n  v,~ />  cr.  Therefore  both  walls 
are  equally  preffed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  We 
can  find  its  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  the  load  on 
one  of  the  joints : 

Thus,  QC  :  CB=f  ABC  if  AB  b 

BC  :  BT=  Rad.  if  BCT,  =Rad.  if  CB  b 

Therefore,  QC :  BT-Rad.  x f  ABC  : /  b  BA  x  /  £BC 

It  deferves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams  The^ngth 
do  not  affect  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at  of  the  6 
the  different  joints,  nor  the  pofition  of  the  rafters,  beams  de- 
This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  the  angles.  P^nds  °" 

If  a  change  of  length  affects  the  weight,  this  indeed  atthTan-^ 
affects  the  form  alfo:  and  this  is  generally  the  cafe.gles. 

For 


(a)  This  proportion  might  have  been  (hown  directly  xvithout  any  ufe  of  the  inverted  figure  or  confideration  of 
contractile  forces  \  but  this  fubftitution  gives  diftinct  notions  of  the  mode  of  acting  even  to  perfons  not  much  con- 
verfant  in  fuch  difqulfitions  ;  and  we  wifh  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  mind,  becaufe  it  gives  an  eafy  folution  of  the 
moft  complicated  problems,  and  furnifhes  the  practical  carpenter,  who  has  little  fcience,  with  folutions  of  the  moft 
difficult  cafes  by  experiment.  A  feftoon,  as  we  called  it,  may  eafily  be  made  j,  and  we  arc  certain,  that  the  forms 
into  which  it  will  arrange  itfelf  are  models  of  perfect  frames* 
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Roof.  For  it  feldom  "happens,  indeed  it  never  fhould  happen, 
""V'"— that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing  are  not 
greater.  The  covering  alone  increafes  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D 
are  given,  as  alfo  the  pofition  of  any  two  of  the  lines, 
the  polition  of  all  the  reft  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  diftances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  angles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
thefe  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrufts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  conned 
them. 


If  the  rafters  themfelves  are  of  equal  lengths,  the 
weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  thefe  verticals  and 
as  the  fecants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly. 
Pra&ical  •  This  propofition  is  very  fruitful  in  its  practical  con- 
inferences  fequences.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
whole  theory  of  the  conftru&ion  of  arches  ;  for  each 
ftone  of  an  arch  may  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  llnce  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
fome  future  article  of  exhibiting  fome  very  elegant  and 
fimple  folutions  of  the  moft  difficult  cafes  of  this  im¬ 
portant  problem  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  ufe  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  conftru&ion  of 
3Q  roofs. 

To  deter-  We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  which  is  not 
mine  the  unfrequent  in  pradice,  to  determine  the  beft  form  of  a 
kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris 
roof.  ftas  given  a  lolution  or  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir  in  1726, 

occupying  feveral  lemmas  und  theorems. 

Pig.  n.  Bet  AE  (fig.  11.)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height; 

it  is  required  to  conftrud  a  roof  ABCDE  whofe  rafters 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  ftiall  be  in 
equilibrio. 

Draw  CE,  and  bifed  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the 
line  DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  A- 
bout  the  centre  G,  with  the  diftance  GE,  defcribe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  mull  pafs  through  C,  becaufe  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D.  Join  CD,  ED  ;  thefe 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required. 

We  prove  this  by  {bowing,  that  the  loads  in  the 
angles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  this  is  the  proportion 
which  refults  from  the  equality  of  the  rafters,  and  the 
extent  of  furface  of  th£  uniform  roofing  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  fupport.  Therefore  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N  ;  and  having  made  the  fide 
CBA  fimilar  to  CDE,  complete  the  parallelogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bifed  CP  in  R, 
as  the  horizontal  line  KH,  bifeds  CF  in  Q.  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Make  CS  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CF,  and  equal  to  FG  ;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radius  SF,  defcribe  the  circle  FKW.  It  muft  pafs 
through  K,  becaufe  SF  is  equal  to  CG,  and  C  £)  ~ 
OF.  Draw  WK,  WS,  and  produce  BC,  cutting  ND 
in  O. 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one-half  of 
the  angle  WSF  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
WSC,  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle 
CEF  or  ECS.  But  ECS  is  equal  to  ECD  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one  half 
of  DCO,  or  CDP.  Therefore  the  angle  WKF  is 


equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel  to  ND,  and  CF  is 
to  CW  as  CP  to  CN  ;  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But  u 
it  has  been  fhown  above,  that  CN  and  CP  are  as  the 
loads  upon  D  and  C.  Thefe  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparifon  of  this  folution  with  that  of  Mr  Coup¬ 
let  will  {how  its  great  advantage  in  refped  of  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  eafily 
adapt  the  conffrudion  to  any  proportion  between  the 
rafters  AB  and  BC,  which  other  circumffances,  fuch 
as  garret- rooms,  &c.  may  render  convenient.  The  con¬ 
ffrudion  muft  be  fuch  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to 

Whatever  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is  af- 
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fumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a  femicircle  H'D'  //',  whofe  centre  is  in  the  line  CE, 
and  having  AB  :  BCzzCH' :  HE',  ~ch' :  h'  E. — The 
reft  of  the  conftrudion  is  fimple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  flate,  tyle,  or 
ftiingles,  the  circumftance  which  is  moft  likely  to  limit 
the  conftrudion  is  the  Hope  of  the  upper  rafters  CB; 

CD.  This  muft  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,’  and  the  ftripping  by  the  winds.  The  only  cir¬ 
cumftance  left  in  our  choice  in  this  cafe  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  eafier  than 
making  NC  to  CP  in  any  defired  proportion  when  the 
angle  BCD  is  given. 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  defirable  thing  The  irufs 
to  form  a  trufs  for  a  roof  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  (hall  for  a  roof 
be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of 
the  ftruts  and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed 
in  preferving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  un-brio, 
neceflary  ftrains.  For  we  muft  now  obferve,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  always 
of  that  kind  which  we  called  the  tottering,  and  the  roof 
requires  ftays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  to  give  it 
ftiffnefs,  or  keep  it  in  fhape.  We  have  alfo  faid  enough 
to  enable  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  moft  elemen¬ 
tary  geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  tranfverfe 
ftrains  and  the  thrufts  to  which  the  component  parts  of 
all  roofs  are  expofed. 

It  only  remains  now  to  (how  the  general  maxims  by  General 
which  all  roofs  muft  be  conftruded,  and  the  circum- ma?ims  by 
fiances  which  determine  their  excellence.  In  doing  this^^^aE 
we  ftiall  be  exceedingly  brief,  and  almoft  content  our- beconftruc*- 
felves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  the  ted. 
endlefs  variety  of  roofs  are  only  flight  modifications.— 

We  ftiall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
fuch  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  fupport  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  walls,  but  confine  ourfelves  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  fupport  ;  becaufe  when  fuch  roofs 
are  conftnnfted  in  the  beft  manner,  that  is,  deriving  the 
greateft  poffible  ftrength  from  the  materials  employed, 
the  beft  conftru£tion  of  the  others  is  neceffarily  included. 

For  all  fuch  roofs  as  reft  on  the  middle  walls  are  roofs 
of  fmaller  bearing.  The  only  exception  deferving  no¬ 
tice  is  the  roofs  of  churches,  which  have  aifles  feparated 
from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  roof  muft  rife  on  thefe. 

But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally,  the  horizontal 
thrufts  muft  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they  may  not  pufti 
the  columns  afide. 

The  fimpleft  notion  of  a  roof-frame  is,  that  it  confiftsSj-m^^ 
of  two  rafters  AB  and  BC  (fig.  12.),  meeting  in  the  notion  of 
lidge  B.  a  roof. 

Events-  li* 
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Fig.  13- 


Even  this  fimple  form  is  fufceptible  of  better  and 
wTorfe.  We  have  already  feen,  that  when  the  weight 
of  a  fquare  yard  of  covering  is  given,  a  fteeper  roof 
requires  flronger  rafters,  and  that  when  the  fcantling  of 
the  timbers  is  alfo  given,  the  relative  ftrength  of  a  rafter 
is  inverfely  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  fupport 
which  one  rafter  leg  gives  to  the  other.  The  bed  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
ftrength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  fupport,  give  the 
greatefl  produft.  Mr  Muller,  in  his  Military  Engineer., 
gives  a  determination  of  the  beft  pitch  of  a  roof,  which 
has  confiderable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  ifland 
and  on  the  continent.  Defcribe  on  the  width  A  C, 
fig.  13.  the  femicircle  AFC,  and  bife&  it  by  the  radius 
FD.  Produce  the  rafter  AB  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  EG. — 

Now  AB:AD=AC:AE,  and  AE  -  4P  x  AC 

and  AE  is  inverfely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre¬ 
sent  its  ftrength  in  relation  to  the  weight  actually  lying 
on  it.  Alfo  the  fupport  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  becaufe  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  AE  X  EC  a  maximum  feems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  greateft  ftrength.  But  AC  : 

AE  EC 

AE  m  EC  :  EG,  and  EG-  and  is  there- 

’  AC 

fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  EG  is  a  maximum 
when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  fquare  pitch  is  in  this  refpe& 
the  ftrongeft.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
ftru£lion  is  deduced  from  juft  principles.  There  is  an¬ 
other  ftrain  to  which  the  leg  AB  is  expofed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  This  arifes  from  the  curva¬ 
ture  wrhich  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  tranfverfe 
preffure  of  its  load.  In  this  ftate  it  is  preffed  in  its 
own  direction  by  the  abutment  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  this  ftrain  and  the  refill ance 
of  the  piece  is  not  very  diftin&ly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  differtation  on  this  fubjaft  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  becaufe  it  affe6ls  pofts  and  pillars  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  poft  of  ten  feet 
long  and  fix  inches  fquare  will  bear  with  great  fafety  a 
weight  which  would  crufh  a  poft  of  the  fame  fcantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  *,  but  his  determination 
has  not  been  acquiefced  in  by  the  firft  mathematicians. 
Nowit  is  in  relation  to  fhefe  two  ftrains  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  rafter  fhould  be  adjufted.  The  firmnefs  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  confequence,  if 
its  own  ftrength  is  inferior  to  the  ftrain.  The  force 
y/hich  tends  to  crufh  the  leg  AB,  by  comprefiing  it  in 
its  curved  ftate,  is  to  its  weight  as  AB  to  BD,  as  is 
eafily  feen  by  the  compofition  of  forces  ;  and  its  incur¬ 
vation  by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  wdiich  is  of  intri¬ 
cate  determination.  It  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demonft rated  by  Bernoulli  of  the  elaftic  curve.  This 
determination  alfo  includes  the  relation  between  the  cur¬ 
vature  and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
.this  feemingly  fimple  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
inveftigation  than  Mr  Muller  was  aware  of-,  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  fally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  fame  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  firft  author  who  attempted 
to  folve  either  of  thefe  problems  cn  mechanical  princi- 
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pies  fufeeptible  of  preci-fe  reafoning.  Belidor’s  {Elu¬ 
tions,  in  his  Archite&ure  Hijdrauhque ,  are  below  notice. 

Reafons  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer  a 
low  pitch  and  although  this  does  diminifh  the  flip- 
port  given  by  the  oppofite  leg  faiier  than  it  increafes 
the  relative  ftrength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  of  mate¬ 
rial  confequence,  becaufe  the  ftrength  remaining  in  the 
oppofite  leg  is  Hill  very  great  \  for  the  fupporting  leg 
is  acting  againft  compreffion,  in  which  cafe  it  is  vaftly 
ftronger  than  the  fupported  leg  adling  againft  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftrain. 

But  a  roof  of  this  fimplicity  will  not  do  in  moft  cafes.  Thruft  on 
'There  is  no  notice  taken  in  its  conftru&icn  of  the  thruft  the  walls, 
which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  ftrain 
which  is  the  moft  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls, 
inftead  of  being  able  to  refill  any  confiderable  ftrain 
preffing  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  fome  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  perfon  thinks  of  the 
thinnefs  and  height  of  the  wTalls  of  even  a  ftrong  houfe., 
he  will  be  furprifed  that  they  are  not  blown  down  by 
any  ftrong  puff  of  wind.  A  w-all  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  withftand  a  w-ind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  fecond  (in  which  cafe  it  a£ls 
with  a  force  confiderably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot),  if  it  were  not  ftiffened  bycrofs  w  alls,  joifts, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  different  parts  of  the 
.building  together.  35 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  how  avoid- 
every  horizontal  thruft,  or  to  oppofe  them  by  other ed- 
forces.  And  this  introduces  another  effential  part  into 
the  conftnnftion  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  beam  AC, 

(fig.  14.),  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A  Fig.  14* 
and  C  of  the  rafters  together.  This  is  the  foie  office  of 
the  beam  \  and  it  fhould  be  confid-cred  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  firing  to  prevent  the  roof  from  pufhing  out  the 
walls.  It  is  indeed  ufed  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it ;  and  it  is  even  made  to  fupport  a 
flooring.  But,  confidered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  firing  ;  and  the  ftrain  which  it  withftands 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  afunder.  It  therefore  ads  with 
its  w’hole  abfc* ate  force,  and  a  very  ftnall  fcantling  wmuld 
fuffice  if  we  could  contrive  to  fallen  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  wre  may  fafely 
fuhjed  it  to  a  ftrain  of  three  tons  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  its  fedion.  And  fir  will  fafely  bear  a  ftrain  of  twro 
tons  for  every  fquare  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
the  tie-beam  much  larger  dimenfions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  conned  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mor- 
tife  and  tenon.  Iron  ftraps  are  alfo  frequently  added. 

Bv  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judieious 
carpenter  is  direded  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mortife 
and  tenon  and  of  the  ftrap.  We  fliall  confider  both  of 
thefe  in  a  proper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  ftrains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

Thefe  large  dimenfions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  rifk,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
w-hen  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  fpan,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  fway  or  fvvag  ;  and  it  requires  a  fupport.  The 
queflion  is,  wdiere  to  find  this  fupport  ?  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  conneft  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpenter  thought  of 
fufpending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  BD 
(fig.  15.),  called  by  our  carpenters  the  king-pofl,  It  Fig.  15. 

muff 
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Roof,  muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  Ingenuity 
in  this  thought.  It  was  alfo  perfectly  juft.  For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  BA,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
out  at  the  foot.  This  is  prevented  by  the  tie-beam,  and 
this  excites  a  prcffure,  by  which  they  tend  to  comprefs 
each  other.  Suppofe  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.  'i  bis  can  be  fup- 
ported  only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own 
directions  AB  and  CB,  and  the  weight  tends  to  com¬ 
prefs  them  in  the  oppofite  diredlions,  and,  through  their 
intervention,  to  ftretch  the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
rafters  can  be  compreffcd,  nor  the  tie  beam  ftretched,  it 
j 5  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  mult  retain  its  (hape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  qioint,  very  proper  to  be 
ufed  as  a  point  of  fufpenfion.  To  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  tie-beam  fufpended  by  means  of  the  king- 
poft.  A  common  fpedlator,  unacquainted  with  carpen¬ 
try,  views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to  him  to  carry  the  roof.  The  king-pod  appears  a  pil¬ 
lar  reiling  on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  firing  y 
and  an  iron- rod  of  one- fifteenth  of  the  fize  would  have 
done  juft  as  well.  The  king  poll  is  fometimes  mortifed 
into  the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  refting 
on  it.  This  does  well  enough  in  many  cafes.  But  the 
beft  method  is  to  conned  them  by  an  iron  ftrap,  like  a 
flirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-poft,  and  paffes  round  the  tie-beam.  In  this  way 
a  fpacc  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 
poft:  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  tie-beam.  Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  ftirrup  \  and  this 
method  allows  us  to  reftore  the  beam  to  an  exaCl  level, 
when  it  has  funk  by  the  unavoidable  compreftion  or 
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other  yielding  of  the  parts.  The  holes  in  the  Tides  of 
the  iron  ftrap  are  made  oblong  inftead  of  round  ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under  fide  5  fo  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
tie  beam  upwrards.  A  notion  of  this  may  be  formed  by 
looking  at  fig.  16.  which  is  a  feCtion  of  the  poft  and 
beam. 

It  requires  confiderable  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  tie-beam  fufticiently  firm.  The 
top  of  the  king-poft  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
ftone  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firm¬ 
ly  mortifed  into  this  projedling  part.  Thefe  projec¬ 
tions  are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king-poft  out  of  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
cutting  off  the  unneceffary  wood  from  the  two  fides  • 
and,  left  all  this-  fhould  not  be  fufficient,  it  is  ufual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  ftrap  of.  three 
branches,  which  are  belted  into  the  heads  of  the  king- 
poft  and  rafters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  fo  long  as  the  beam,  feem  to 
Hand.  as  much  in  need  of  fomething  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  covering.— 
This  cannot  be  done  by  fufpenfion,  for  we  have  no  fixed 
points  above  them  :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very  firm 
point  of  fupport  at  the  foot  of  the  king-poft. — Braces , 
Fsg.  17.  or  Jlruts ,  ED,  FD,  (fig.  17.),  are  put  under  the  middle 

of  the  rafters,  where  they  are  {lightly  mortifed,  and  their 
lower  ends  are  firmly  mortifed  into  joggles  formed  on 
the  foot  of  the  king-poft.  As  thefe  braces  are  very 
powerful  in  their  refinance  to  compreftion,  and  the  king- 
poft  equally  fo  to  refill  extenfion,  the  points  E  and  F 
may  be  confidered  as  fixed  5  and  the  rafters  being  thus 


reduced  to  half  their  former  length,  have  now  four  times  Roof, 
their  former  relative  ftrength.  v” J 

Roofs  do  not  always  confift  of  two  Hoping  fides  meet-Cor^lc 
ing  in  a  ridge.  They  have  fometimes  a  tiat  on  the  top,  offiat- 
with  two  Hoping  fides.  They  are  fometimes  formed  topped 
with  a  double  {lope,  and  are  called  kirb  or  manfarde roou- 
roofs .  They  fometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano¬ 
ther  piece  which  may  be  called  the  trufs-beam ,  becaufe 
all  fuch  frames  are  called  trujfes ;  probably  from  the 
French  word  troujfe ,  becaufe  fucli  roofs  are  like  portions 
of  plain  roofs,  troujfe s  or  Ihortened. 

A  fiat-topped  roof  is  thus  conftrudled.  Suppofe  the 
three  rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (fig.  18.)  of  which  AB  rig.  iS, 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain  that 
they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  roof  have  no  tendency 
to  go  to  either  fide.  The  tie  beam  AD  withftands  the 
horizontal  thrufts  of  the  whole  frame,-  and  the  two  raf¬ 
ters  AB  and  CD  are  each  prefled  in  their  own  diredlions 
in  confequence  of  their  butting  with  the  middle  rafter 
or  triffs-beam  BC.  It  lies  between  them  like  the  key- 
llone  of  an  arch.  They  lean  towards  it,-  and  it  refts  on 
them.  The  prefifure  which  the  tiufs-beam  and  its  load 
excites  on  the  two  rafters  is  the  very  fame  as  if  the  raf¬ 
ters  were  produced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight 
were  laid  on  thefe  equal  to  that  of  BC  and  its  load.  If 
therefore  the  trufs-beam  is  of  a  fcautling  fufflcient  for 
carrying  its  own  load,  and  withftanding  the  compreftion 
from  the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  ftrong, 

(while  it  keeps  its  Drape)  as  the  plain  roof  AGD,  fur- 
niftied  with  king-poll  and  braces.  We  may  conceive 
this  another  way.  Suppofe  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without 
braces  to  fupport  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters. 

Then  let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafters,  but¬ 
ting  upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  evident 
that  this  mud  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down-' 
wards,  becaufe  the  points  B  and  C  cannot  defeend,  mo¬ 
ving  round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  ftiortening 
the  diftance  BC  between  them.  This  cannot  be  with¬ 
out  comprefting  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain  that  BC 
may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between  its  ends 
B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is  lodged.  Thefe 
wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even  force  out  the 
rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  this  happens,  all  tbe 
mutual  preffure  of  the  heads  of  thefe  rafters  at  G  is  taken 
away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC  may  be  cut  away,  and 
the  i*Gof  ABCD  will  be  as  ftvong  as  the  roof  AGD  fur- 
niftied  with  the  king-poft  raid  braces,  becaufe  the  trufs- 
beam  gives  a  fupport  of  the  fame  kind  at  B  and  C  as 
the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firm  refs  of 
fhape.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  fide  would  dc- 
flroy  the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  would  dspreis  that 
angle,  and  caffe  the  oppofite  one  to  rife.  To  give  it 
ftiffi.efs,  it  mtift  cither  have  ties  or  braces,  or  fome¬ 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  framing  is  to  make  the  heads  of  the  rafters 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  fide-pofls  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  trufs-beam,  or  ftrut  as  it  is  generally  termed  bv 
the  carpenters,  is  mortifed  fquare  into  the  infide  of 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  fide-pofts 
are  connected  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mortifes  or 
ftraps. 

This  conftruflion  gives  firmnefs  to  the  frame  y  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  defeend  in  confequence  of  any  ine- 
i  quality 
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quality  of  preffure,  without  forcing  the  other  angle  C 
to  rife.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  the 
poll;  CF.  And  the  fame  conftruXion  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  fufpended  at  the  points  £  and  F 
from  the  points  B  and  C,  whofe  firmnefs  we  have  juft 
now  fhown. 

But  although  this  roof  may  be  made  abundantly 
ftrong,  it  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  plain  roof  AGD 
of  the  fame  fcantling.  The  compreftion  which  BC 
muff  fuftain  in  order  to  give  the  fame  fupport  to  the 
rafters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  properly 
placed,  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  compreftion 
of  the  braces.  And  this  ftrain  is  an  addition-  to  the 
tranfverfe  ftrain  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Alfo  this  form  neceflarily  expofes  the  tie-beam  to  crofs 
ftrains.  If  BE  is  mortifed  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the 
ftrain  which  tends  to  deprefs  the  angle  ABC  preffes 
on  the  tie-beam  at  E  tranfverfely,  while  a  contrary 
ftrain  aXs  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thefe  ftrains  how¬ 
ever  are  fmall  \  and  this  conftruXion  is  frequently  ufed, 
being  fufceptible  of  fufficient  ftrength,  without  much  in¬ 
crease  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  timbers  5  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the  garrets. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  perfect  form 
reprefen  ted  in  fig.  19.  Here  the  two  polls  BE,  CF  are 
united  below.  All  tranfverfe  action  on  the  tie-beam  is 
now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almoft  difpofed  to  fay 
that  this  is  the  ftrongeft  roof  of  the  fame  width  and 
Hope  :  for  if  the  iron  ftrap  which  conneXs  the  pieces 
BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have  a  large  bolt  G  through 
it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of  the  beam,  there  are  five 
points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which  cannot  change  their  pla¬ 
ces,  and  there  is  no  tranfverfe  ftrain  in  any  of  the  con¬ 
nexions. 

When  the  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  very  great* 
fo  that  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought 
too  weak  for  withftanding  the  crofs  ftrains,  braces  may 
be  added  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  18.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  top  flat  externally  :  it  muft  be  raifed  a  little  in  the 
middle  to  fhoot  off  the  rain.  But  this  muft  not  be 
done  by  incurvating  the  beam  BC*  This  would  foon 
be  crufhed,  and  fpring  upwards.  The  Hopes  muft  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber  added  above  the  ftrutting 
beam. 

And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It 
confifts  of  thefe  principal  members  :  The  rafters,  which 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering  \  the  tie-beam, 
which  withftands  the  horizontal  thruft  by  which  the 
roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  pufti  out  the  walls  *, 
the  king-polls,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  ferve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  alfo  to  afford  other  fixed 
points  on  which  we  may  reft  the  braces  which  fupport 
the  middle  of  the  rafters  \  and  laftly  the  trufs  or  ftrut- 
ting-beam,  which  ferves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  truffes  are  exp&fed  to 
compreftion,  and  muft  therefore  have  not  only  cohefion 
but  ftiffnefs.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
preflions  to  which  they  are  fubjeXed  would  quickly 
crufh  them  in  this  bended  ftate.  The  tie-beams  and 
king-pofts,  if  performing  no  other  office  but  fupport- 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  ftiffnefs,  and  their  places 
might  be  fupplied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of 
one-tenth  part  of  the  feXion  that  even  the  fmalleft 
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oak  ftretcher  requires.  Thefe  members  require  t\b  fteof. 
greater  dimenfions  than  what  is  neceffary  for  giving  fuf-  11 
ficient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  necdlefs  expence  and 
load.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  confift  of  thefe 
effential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  feen 
which  perform  none  of  thefe  offices,  they  muft  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ufelefs,  and  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by 
producing  crofs  ftrains  in  fome  other  piece.  In  a  roof 
properly  conftruXed  there  fhould  be  no  fuch  ftrains. 

All  the  timbers,  except  thofe  which  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  fhould  be  either  puftied  or  drawn  in  the 
direXion  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  a  roof  fhould  always  be  examined. 

Thefe  effential  parts  are  fufceptible  of  numberlefs  com-  are  fufeep- 
binations  and  varieties.  But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to  tible  of 
make  the  conftruXion  as  Ample,  and  confifting  of  as  few  numherleft 
parts,  as  poffible.  We  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  imperfec-J^!,1^ 
tions  of  workmanftiip,  fuch  as  loofe  joints,  8cc.  Another  varieties, 
effential  harm  arifes  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compref- 
fion  and  the  fhrinking  of  the  timber  in  the  crofs  di¬ 
reXion  of  the  fibres.  The  effeX  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  ihortening  of  the  piece  which  butts  on  the  joint. 

This  alters  the  proportions  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle 
on  which  the  fliape  of  the  whole  depends.  Now  in  a 
roof  fuch  as  fig.  18.  there  is  twice  as  much  of  this  as 
in  the  plain  pent  roof,  becaufe  there  are  two  pofts. 

And  when  the  direXion  of  the  butting  pieces  is  very 
oblique  to  the  aXion  of  the  load,  a  fmall  fhrinking  per¬ 
mits  a  great  change  of  fhape.  Thus  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 
compreftion  of  the  king-poft  will  produce  a  fagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occaficn  a  great  ftrain  on  the  tie-beam  if 
the  pofts  are  mortifed  into  it.  In  fig.  2.  of  the  roofs  in 
the  article  Architecture,  Plate  LII.  half  an  inch 
fhrinking  of  each  of  the  two  pofts  will  allow  the  middle 
to  fagg  above  five  inches.  Fig.  1.  of  the  fame  plate  is 
faulty  in  this  refpeX,  by  cutting  the  ftrutting-beam  in 
the  middle.  The  ftrutting-beam  is  thus  fhortened  by 
three  fhrinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  fhorten  the 
rafters.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  trufs  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  rafters  will  fag  away  from  them,  and 
then  they  muft  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  reft 
on  this  included  trufs.  This  roof  is,  however,  con¬ 
ftruXed  on  the  whole  on  good  principles,  and  we  adduce 
it  only  to  ftiow  the  advantages  of  fimplicity.  This  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  tr lifting  beam  is  unavoidable,  if  we  would 
preferve  the  king-poft.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  fervice  performed  by  it  in  this  cafe  will  balance  the 
inconvenience.  It  is  employed  only  to  fupport  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does  but 
imperfeXly,  becaufe  the  braces  and  ftrut  muft  be  cut 
half  through  at  their  crofting  :  if  thefe  joints  are  made 
tight,  as  a  workman  would  wifti  to  do,  the  fettling  of  the 
roof  will  caufe  them  to  work  on  each  other  croft  wife 
with  infuperable  force,  and  will  undoubtedly  ftrain  them 
exceedingly. 

This  method  of  including  a  trufs  within  the  rafters 
of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  art 
of  carpentry.  But  to  infure  its  full  effedf,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  1. 

Plate  LII.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  principal  ones, 
butting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  pofts.  Without 
this  the  ftrut  beam  is  hardly  of  any  fervice.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  fig.  20.  .as  a  proper  conftruXion. of  pig.  ^ 
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■Koof.  a  truffed  roof,  and  the  king-poft  which  is  placed  in  it 
*nay  be  employed  to  fupport  the  upper  part  of  the  raf¬ 
ters,  and  alio  for  preventing  the  ftrut-beam  from  bend¬ 
ing  in  their  dire&ion  in  confequence  of  its  great  com- 
preflion.  It  will  alfo  give  a  fufpenfion  for  the  great 
burdens  which  are  fometimes  neceffary  in  a  theatre. 
The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to  which  it  can 
be  attached  ,  and  the  portion  of  the  fingle  rafters  which 
carry  this  king-poft  are  but  ftiort,  and  therefore  may  be 
•onfiderably  loaded  with  fafety. 

We  obferve  in  the  drawings  which  we  fometimes 
have  of  Chinefe  buildings,  that  the  trufling  of  roofs  is 
underftood  by  them.  Indeed  they  mull  be  very  experi¬ 
enced  carpenters.  We  fee  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  fupported  only  by  fuch 
Fig.  11.  truffiug.  One  of  thefe  is  (ketched  in  fig.  21.  There 
are  fome  very  excellent  fpecimens  to  be  feen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  victualling- 
office,  ufually  called  the  Red  Houfe ,  which  were  ereCted 
about  the  year  1788,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
one  of  the  mod  intelligent  artifls  in  this  kingdom. 
Remarks  Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
addrefled  to  feientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
pradheal  carpentry.  It  is  fuch,  that  any  practitioner,  with  the 
aerpenter*.  trouble  of  a  little  reflection,  may  always  proceed  with 
confidence,  and  without  refling  any  part  of  his  practice 
on  the  vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him 
cf  the  ftrength  and  fupports  of  timbers,  and  of  their 
manner  of  aCting.  That  thefe  frequently  miflead,  is 
proved  by  the  mutual  criticifms  which  are  frequently 
publifhed  by  the  rivals  in  the  profeflion.  They  have 
frequently  fagacity  enough  (for  it  feldom  can  be  called 
fcience)  to  point  out  glaring  blunders  ;  and  any  perfon 
who  will  look  at  fome  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price, 
Mr  Wyatt,  Mr  Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  re¬ 
putation,  will  readily  fee  them  diftinguifhable  from  the 
works  of  inferior  artifls  by  fimplicity  alone.  A  man 
without  principles  is  apt  to  confider  an  intricate  cpn- 
ftruClion  as  ingenious  and  effeClual ;  and  fuch  roofs  fome- 
tiraesfail  merely  by  being  ingenioufly  loaded  with  timber, 
but  more  frequently  Hill  by  the  wrong  aClion  of  fome 
iifelefs  piece,  which  produces  ftrains  that  are  tranfverfe 
to  other  pieces,  or  wftiich,  by  rendering  fome  points  too 
firm,  caufe  them  to  be  deferted  by  the  reft  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  fubfiding  of  the  whole.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are 
pointed  out  by  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Nothing 
fiiews  the  fkill  of  a  carpenter  more  than  the  diftinClnefs 
with  which  he  can  forefee  the  changes  of  fhape  which 
muft  take  place  in  a  fhort  time  in  every  roof.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  will  often  correft  a  conftruftion  which  the 
mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable,  becaufe  he 
does  not  reckon  on  the  aftual  compreffion  which  muft 
obtain,  and  imagines  that  his  triangles,  which  fuftain  no 
crofs  ftrains,  invariably  retain  their  fhape  till  the  pieces 
break.  The  fagacity  of  the  experienced  carpenter  is 
not,  however,  enough  without  fcience  for  perfefting  the 
art.  But  when  he  knows  how  much  a  particular  piece 
will  yield  to  compreffion  in  one  cafe,  fcience  will  tell 
him,  and  nothing  but  fcience  can  do  it,  what  will  be  the 
compreffion  of  the  fame  piece  in  another  very  different 
cafe.  Thus  he  learns  how  far  it  will  now  yield,  and 
then  he  proportions  the  parts  fo  to  each  other,  that  when 
all  have  yielded  according  to  their  ftrains,  the  whole  is 
Jhe  fhape  he  wifhed  to  produce,  and  every  ioint  is  in 
VoL.  XVIII.  Part  I,  J 


a  ftatc  of  firmnefs.  It  is  here  that  we  obferve  the  Roof/ 
greateft  number  of  improprieties.  The  iron  ftraps  are 
frequently  in  pofitions  not  fuited  to  the  a&ual  ftrain  on 
them,  and  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  violent  twift,  which 
■both  tends  ftrongly  to  break  the  ftrap,  and  to  cripple 
the  pieces  which  they  furround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee  joints  or  mortifes 
in  a  ftate  of  violent  ftrain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  (boulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
fliaped  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  trufs  ;  but  by  its 
fettling,  the  bearing  of  the  pufli  is  changed  :  the  brace, 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  prefs 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  (houlder,  and,  afting  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  firft  butted  firmly 
and  fquarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  king*poft,  now  preffes 
with  one  corner  in  prodigious  force,  and  feldom  fails 
to  fplinter  off  on  that  fide.  We  cannot  help  recom¬ 
mending  a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy¬ 
draulic  architect  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  flioulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  oppofitexnd  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggle-joint  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  fagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint';  for 
in  the  fagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  cr  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter-preffure  of  the 
joggle  is  ftill  directed  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  juft  now  faid  bends  round  A.  This  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe,  and  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortile  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.  The  rafter  pufhes  in  the  direction  BA,  and 
the  beam  refills  in  the  direction  AD.  The  abutment 
(hould  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  thefe  but  in  an 
intermediate  dire&ion,  and  it  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  cur*  / 
ved  fhape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  'weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
fhape  in  the  fhoulder ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.  The  fhoulder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there¬ 
fore  is  on  this  fhoulder,  it  caufes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  Aide  along  the  beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
againft  the  outer  end  of  the  mortife  (See  Price’s  Bri¬ 
tifh  Carpenter,  Plate  C.  fig.  IK).  This  abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price’s  book,  but  it  is 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  fecure  againft  ftarting.  The  confequence  of 
this  construction  is,  that  when  the  roof  fettles,  the 
fhoulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortife, 
and  it  rifes  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon  taking  held  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  itfelf  bro¬ 
ken.  This  joint  therefore  is  feldom  trufted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  mortife  and  tenon,  and  is  ufually  fecu- 
red  by  an  iron  ftrap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  wfttich  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outfide  of  the  rafter  foot.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  this  ftrap  is  not  made  fufficiently  oblique,  and 
we  have  feen  fome  made  almoft  fquare  With  the  beam. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.  In  this 
cafe,  the  rafter  aft s  as  a  powerful  lever,  whofe  fulcrum 
is  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  (houlder,  and  then  the  ftrap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the  point.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  ftrap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by  making  its  outer  end  (the 
L  l  ftirrup 
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Roof.'  ftirrup  part)  fquare  with  its  length,  and  making  a  notch 
in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rife  along  with  it,  turning  round 
the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.  We  have  been  thus  particu¬ 
lar  on  this  joint,  beeaufe  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
drain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  fituation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  neceffary  for  making  it  a  good 
mortife  and  tenon. 

Similar  attention  mud  be  paid  to  fome  other  ftraps, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  connect  it  with  the  pod  or  trufs  below  it.  We 
mud  attend  to  the  change  of  fhape  produced  by  the  fag¬ 
ging  of  the  roof,  and  place  the  drap  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  yield  to  it  by  turning’  round  its  bolt,  but  fo  as  not 
to  become  loofe,  and  far  lefs  to  make  a  fulcrum  for 
any  thing  acting  as  a  lever.  The  drains  arifing  from 
fuch  actions,  in  framings  of  carpentry  which  change 
their  fhape  by  fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can 
refid  them. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjedl  with  a  fimple 
calculating  method,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathematical 
drains  or  feience,  may  calculate  with  fufficient  precifion  the  drains 
or  thiuds  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of  his  work, 
whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thrud  aid¬ 
ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.  This  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
on  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  fupported  by  this  fingle  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC, 
CD,  BE,  CF  themfelves,  take  the  number  of  pounds, 
Ions,  &c.  which  expreffes  it  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  and  fet  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  HL  pa¬ 
rallel  to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will 
be  horizontal  when  the  two  fides  of  the  roof  have  the 
fame  dope.  Then  ML  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale 
will  give  the  horizontal  thrud,  by  which  the  ftrength 
of  the  tie-beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  wTill  give  the 
thrud  which  tends  to  crufh  the  rafters,  and  LM  will 
alfo  give  the  force  which  tends  to  crufh  the  brut-beam  BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  drain  of  the  king-pod 
BD  of  fig.  17.  confider  that  Cach  brace  is  preffed  by 
half  the  weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and 
this  preffure,  or  at  lead  its  hurtful  effe£l,  is  diminifiied 
in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  beeaufe  the  adlion  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effedl  which  w’e  wTant  to  coun 
tera6l  by  the  braces  is  in  a  direction  E?  perpendicular  to 
BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  redded  by  the  brace 
f  E  a  ding  in  the  direction  f  E,  we  mud  draw '  f  e  per¬ 
pendicular  to  E  e ,  and  fuppofe  the  drain  augmented  in 
the  proportion  of  E  e  to  ILf 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea- 
fures,  the  drains  which  mud  be  balanced  at ^by  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  king-pod,  take  this  meafure  from  the 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fet  it  off  in  the  directions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G/’HK  ;  and  f¥L  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  will  be 
the  drain  on  the  king-pod. 

The  artid  may  then  examine  the  drength  of  his 
trufs  upon  this  principle,  that  every  fquare  inch  of  oak 
will  bear  at  an  average  7000  pounds  compreffing  or 
dretching  it,  and  may  be  fafely  loaded  with  3500  for 
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any  length  of  time  \  and  that  a  fquare  inch  of  fir  will  Roof, 
in  like  manner  fecurely  bear  2500.  And,  beeaufe 
braps  are  ufed  to  refid  fome  of  thefe  drains,  a  fquare 
inch  cf  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  fafely  drained 
by  50,000  pounds.  But  the  artid  will  always  recoi¬ 
led,  that  we  cannot  have  the  fame  confidence  in  iron 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  lad  are  much  more 
eafily  perceived  •,  and  when  timber  is  too  w’eak,  it 
gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  fenfibly  be¬ 
fore  it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  cafe  wTith  iron ;  and 
much  of  its  fervice  depends  on  the  honedy  of  the  black- 
fmith.  .  .44 

In  this  wTay  may  any  defign  of  a  roof  be  examined.  Sketch  of 
We  biall  here  give  the  reader  a  fketch  of  two  or  three  fome  trufied 
truffed  roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief  roo^» 
varieties  of  circumdances  which  occur  in  common  prac¬ 
tice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul’s  Church,  Covent  Gar- Fig.  z2. 
den,  London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  condrudion 
is  lingular.  The  roof  extends  to  a  confiderable  didance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 
fupport  the  Tufcan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order.  Such  a  roof  could  not  red 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  fupported 
it  by  a  trufs  below  it  }  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  this  extremely  drong  with  very  little  timber. 

It  is  accounted  the  highed  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  this  w7as  not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
height  w'hich  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a 
pitch.  The  fupports,  however,  are  difpofed  with  judge¬ 
ment  (a). 

Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  manfard  roof  by  Price,  and  fup-pjg. 
pofed  to  be  of  large  dimenfions,  having  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  rafters. 

It  will  ferve  exceedingly  well  for  a  church  having  pil¬ 
lars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken  away, 
the  drains  are  very  wTell  balanced,  fo  that  there  is  no 
rifk  of  its  pufhing  afide  the  pillar  on  w  hich  it  reds. 

Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the  Fig.  24,. 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  Sir  Chridopher  Wren.  The  fpan 
between  the  w*alls  is  75  feet.  This  is  accounted  a  very 
ingenious,  and  is  a  fingular  performance.  The  middle 
part  of  it  is  almod  unchangeable  in  its  form  •,  but  from 
this  circumdance  it  does  not  didribute  the  horizontal 
thrud  with  the  fame  regularity  as  the  ufual  condruftion. 

The  horizontal  thrud  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withftood  by  an  iron 
drap  below  the  beam,  which  dretches  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  making  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  ceiling. 

In  all  the  roofs  which  wTe  have  confidered  hitherto,  cafes*in 
the  thrud  is  difeharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  the  ^hich  the 
tie-beam.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done.  We  fre-  thruft  can- 
quently  wrant  great  elevation  within,  and  arched  ceil- n01  be  dif 
ings.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  preflure  outwards,  and  vvajp  {iie 
there  are  fewT  buildings  w’here  it  is  completely  done,  tie-beam. 
Yet  this  is  the  greated  fault  of  a  roof.  We  fhall  jud 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  mod  fuccefsfully 
adopted. 

We  have  Paid  that  a  tie-beam  jud  performs  the  office 
of  a  firing.  We  have  faid  the  fame  of  the  king- pod. 

Now 


(a)  This  church  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago. 
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Now  firppofe  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (fig. 
about  the  point  B,  and  refting  on  the  top  of  the  walls. 
If  the  line  BD  be  fufpended  from  B,  and  the  two  lines 
DA,  DC  be  fattened  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  and  if 
thefe  lines  be  incapable  of  extenfion,  it  is  plain  that  all 
thiutt  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  effectually  as  by  a 
common  tie-beam.  And  by  ttiortening  BD  to  B*/,  we  gain 
a  greater  infide  height,  and  more  room  for  an  arched 
ceiling.  Now  if  we  fubttitute  a  king-pod  BD  (fig.  26.) 
and  two  ftretchers  or  hammer- beams  DA,  DC  for  the 
other  firings,  and  connect  them  firmly  by  means  of  iron 
(traps,  we  obtain  our  purpofe. 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in 
point  of  drain  and  ttrength.  Recur  to  fig.  25.  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia¬ 
gonals  AC,  BF  crotting  in  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CD.  We  have  Teen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  call  W)  is  to  the  horizontal  thruft 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and  if  we  exprefs  this  thruft  by 


T,  we  have  T 


W  x  EC 
BF 


We  may  at  prefent  con- 


fider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  dire&ion  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thruft,  and  held  back  by  the  firing  pulling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  CD.  Suppofe  that  the  forces  in  the  directions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  firing  CD  is  (trained.  Thefe  forces 
mult  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inverfely  as  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lines  of  their  direction.  Therefore  BG  :  BE  rr:  T  :  S, 

and  S  =  T  x  ?5 ,  =  w  X  UsS' 

Therefore  the  (train  upon  each  of  the  ties  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thrufi  or  the 
(train  on  a  fimple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  becaufe  the  fmallefi  dimenfions  that  we 
could  give  to  thefe  ties,  fo  as  to  procure  fufficient  fix¬ 
tures  to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  fufficient  to 
withfiand  this  drain.  But  although  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  iron  (traps  which  make  the  ultimate  connec¬ 
tions,  there  is  always  fome  hazard  of  imperfect  work, 
cracks,  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  ^  We  can 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  foundnefs  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  but  cannot  fay  fo  much  of  a  piece  of 
iron.  M01  cover,  there  is  a  prodigious  (train  excited 
on  the  king-poft,  when  BG  is  very  {hort  in  comparifon 
of  BE,  namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  (trains 
S  and  S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defeCt  from  which  the  firaight 

tie-beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  fettle  a  little. _ 

When  this  roof  fettles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de- 
feend,  the  legs  B  A,  BC  mufl  fpread  further  out,  and 
thus  a  preflure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
feldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  this  fimple  form,  and  other  contrivances  are  neceflary 
for  counteracting  this  (upervening  aCtion  on  the  walls. 
Fig.  27.  is  one  of  the  befi  which  we  h  ave  feen,  and  is 
executed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  circus  or  cquefirian 
theatre  (now,  1809,  a  concert  room)  in  Edinburgh,  the 
width  being  60  feet.  The  pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to 
take  eff  fome  of  the  weight,  and  by  their  greater  up- 
rigblTiefs  they  exert  a  fmaller  thrufi  on  the  walls.  The 
beam  D  d  is  alio  a  for'  trufs-beam,  having  fomethinpr 
of  the  fame  eflfeCh  Mr  Price  has  given  another  very 
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25.)  moveable  judicious  one  of  this  kind,  Britifli  Carpenter,  Plate  IK, 
fig.  C,  from  which  the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  and 
there  will  remain  very  little  thruft  on  the  walls.  Thofe 
which  he  has  given  in  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in 
our  opinion,  very  faulty.  The  whole  (train  in  thefe  laft 
roofs  tends  to  break  the  rafters  and  ties  tranfverfely,  and 
the  fixtures  of  the  ties  are  alfo  not  well  calculated  to  re¬ 
fill  the  (train  to  which  the  pieces  are  expofed.  We  hard¬ 
ly  think  that  thefe  roofs  could  be  executed.  ^ 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  remind  the  reader,  th^t  General  ob- 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  fubjedt,  we  have  at-  fervauons. 
tended  only  to  the  conftruCtion  of  the  principal  rafters  , 
or  trufles.  In  fmall  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind  *,  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  made  to  reft  011  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are  connected  by  beams  placed  horizontally,  and 
either  mortifed  into  them  or  fcarfed  on  them.  Thefe 
aire  called  purlins.  Small  rafters  are  laid  from  purlin  to 
purlin  }  and  on  thefe  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  (kirting- 
boards  for  dates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does 
not  immediately  reft  on  the  principal  frames.  This  al¬ 
lows  fome  more  liberty  in  their  con  ft  rudti  on,  becaufe  the 
garrets  can  be  fo  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  (hall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  reft  left  unencumbered. 

This  con  ft  ru  (St  ion  is  fo  far  analogous  to  that  of  floors 
which  are  conftruCted  with  girders,  binding,  and  bridge* 
ing  joifts. 

It  may  appear  prefuming  in  us  to  queftion  the 
propriety  of  this  praCtice.  There  are  fituations  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches,  * 

which  can  be  allowed  to  reft  on  fome  pillars.  In  other 
fituations,  where  partition- walls  intervene  at  a  diftance 
not  too  great  for  a  (tout  purlin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  neceflary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  (hort 
rafters  of  very  (lender  fcantling.  But  in  a  great  uni¬ 
form  roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  fupports,  it  re¬ 
quires  at  lead  fome  reafons  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcafe-roofing  to  the  fimple  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.  The  method  of  carcafe  roofing  re¬ 
quires  the  feleCtion  of  the  greateft  logs  of  timber,  which 
are  feldom  of  equal  ttrength  and  foundnefs  with  thinner 
rafters.  In  thefe  the  outfide  planks  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  bed  part  alone  worked  up.  It  alfo  expofes  to 
all  the  defeCts  of  workmanfliip  in  the  mortifing  of  pur¬ 
lins,  and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  very 
mortifing  •,  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purlins 
and  (hort  rafters.  A  roof  thus  conftruCted  may  furely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  fimilar  conftruCtion.  Here 
there  is  not  a  (hadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
fawed  into  planks,  and  thefe  planks  laid  as  joitts  fuffici- 
ently  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  fame  ttrength  'as  before,  except  fo  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  faw.  This  will  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  nart  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling  joitts,  which  are  an  additional  load} 
and  all  the  mortifes  and  other  joinings  are  fo  many  di¬ 
minutions  of  the  ttrength  of  the  girders  ;  and  as  no  part 
of  a  carpenter’s  work  requires  more  (kill  and  accuracy 
of  execution,  we  are  expofed  to  many  chances  of  imper¬ 
fection.  But,  not  to  reft  on  thefe  confiderations,  how¬ 
ever  reafonable  they  may  appear,  we  (hall  relate  an  ex'- 
periment  made  by  one  on  whofe  judgment  and  exaCtnefs 
we  can  depend.  47 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  18  inches  fquare  of  ^orfirme^ 
the  fineft  uniform  ,deal,  which  had  been  long  feafoned-.  mye^pc 
*  LI  2  The 
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'Roof.  The  one  confided  of  Ample  joids,  and  the  other  was 
framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging,  and  ceiling 
joids.  The  plain  joids  of  the  one  contained  the  fame 
quantity  of  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made  by  a  mod  accurate  workman. 
They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  1 8  inches  fquare 
within,  and  reded  on  a  drong  projeXion  on  the  infide. 
Small  (hot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  fo  as 
to  fpread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  joifled  floor 
broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcal'e  floor  with 
327.  The  firfl  broke  without  giving  any  warning  ;  the 
other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294  pounds  had  been 
poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
341  and  482.  But  the  modelshaving  been  made  by  a 
lefs  accurate  hand,  it  wras  not  thought  a  fair  fpecimen  of 
the  Arength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcafe  floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  wThich  we  can  recoi¬ 
led  in  favour  of  the  compound  condruXion  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  tim¬ 
ber,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  ;  but  we  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  fuperior  in  point 
of  flrength,  and  therefore  fliould  be  adopted  in  cafes 
where  t he  great  difficulty  is  to  infure  this  neceflary  cir- 
cumdance. 

0  It  would  appear  very  negleXful  to  omit  an  account  of 

Of  the  the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  fuch  as  domes,  cupolas, 

roofs  and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  mod  difficult  talks 

luildiir^s.  *n  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty  lies  entirely  in 
h  *  the  mode  of  framing,  or  what  the  French  call  the  trait 
de  charpenterie .  The  view  which  we  are  taking  of  the 
fubjeX,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  fcience,  has  little  con¬ 
nexion  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  form  of  a 
trufs  is  excellent  in  a  fquare  building  mud  be  equally  fo 
as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round  one }  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  how  to  manage  their  mutual  interfeXions  at 
the  top.  Some  of  them  mud  be  difeontinued  before 
they  reach  that  length,  and  common  fenfe  will  teach  us 
to  cut  them  diort  alternately,  and  always  leave  as  many, 
that  they  may  dand  equally  thick  as  at  their  fird  fpring- 
ing  from  the  bafe  of  the  dome.  Thus  the  length  of  the 
purlins  which  reach  from  trufs  to  trufs  will  never  be  too 
great. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glafs-houfe,  a  potter’s  kiln,  or  a  fpire 
deeple,  indead  of  being  the  mod  difficult  to  ereX  with 
liability,  is  of  all  others  the  eafied.  Nothing  can  fhow 
this  more  forcibly  than  daily  praXice,  where  they  are 
run  up  without  centres  and  without  fcaffoldings  5  sfnd  it 
requires  grofs  blunders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  out¬ 
line  to  put  them  in  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
©f  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  drape  or  what  condruXion 
you  will.  It  cannot  fall  unlefs  fome  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  flraps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  trufles  and  purlins,  which  make  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  hoop,  will  effeXually  fecure  it.  And  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  (hall  fpring  almofl  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  thrufl  to  force  out  the  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  againfl  is,  where  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  inclined  about  40  or  $Q  degrees  to  tie  horizon* 


Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  courfe  of  firm  horizon-  Roof, 
tal  joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  of  carpentry  will  now 
be  raifed  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bled  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  of  200  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  invention  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moulineau.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  of  fcience,  but  had  much  more  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  than  artifans  ufually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  (hell  of  timber  might  not  only 
be  fo  fliaped  as  to  be  nearly  in  equilibrio,  but  that  if  hoop¬ 
ed  or  firmly  conneXed  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  fliffnefs  that  was  neceflary  ;  and  he  prefented  his 
projeX  to  the  magiftracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleafed  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  poflibility.  Be¬ 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  to  confider  it.  The  members,  who 
were  competent  judges,  were  inflantly  Aruck  with  the 
judnefs  of  Mr  Moulineau’s  principles,  and  aftoniffied 
that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve¬ 
ry  houfe-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal  to¬ 
pic  of  converfation,  difpute,^  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  projeX  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  foon  comple¬ 
ted  ;  and  now  dands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  condruXion  of  this  dome  is  the  fimpled  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com- 
pofe  it  confid  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  1 3  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  thick  ;  and  each  rib  conflds  of  three  of 
thefe  planks  bolted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  two 
joints  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  indance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  danding  between  one  of  fix  ieet  and 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it. 

No  machinery  was  neceflary  for  carrying  up  fuch  fmall 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  up  like  a  piece  of  brick¬ 
layer’s  work.  At  various  didances  thefe  ribs  were  con¬ 
neXed  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  draps,  which 
made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work 
had  reached  fuch  a  height,  that  the  didance  of  the  ribs 
was  two-thirds  of  the  original  didance,  every  third  rib 
was  difeontinued,  and  the  fpace  was  left  open  and  gla¬ 
zed.  When  carried  fo  much  higher  that  the  diftanceof 
the  ribs  is  one-third  of  the  original  didance,  every  fccond 
rib  (now  confiding  of  two  ribs  very  near  each  other)  is 
in  like  manner  difeontinued,  and  the  void  is  glazed.  A 
little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  framed  into  ^ 
circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a  wide  opening  in 
the  middle  5  over  which  is  a  glazed  canopy  or  umbrella, 
with  an  opening  between  it  and  the  dome  for  allowing 
the  heated  air  to  get  out  All  who  have  feen  this  dome 
fay,  that  it  is  the  mod  t  mtiful  and  magnificent  objeX 
they  have  ever  beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  condruXion 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the  *  middle. 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  {hell,  it  would 
be  crufhed  in  at  the  top,  or  the  aXion  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  ,  a 
dome  mud  therefore  confid  of  truffed  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  2  very  good  one  in  hisplsue  OP,  though 
much  dronger  in  the  traffics  than  there  was  any  oc- 
c^fion  for.  This  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  roqm,  an(l 
throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  copied  from  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren’s  dome  of 
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Roof.  St  Paul’s  church  in  London  3  a  model  of  propriety  in 
its  particular  fituation,  but  by  no  means  a  general  mo¬ 
del  of  a  wooden  dome.  It  reds  on  the  brick  cone 
within  it  3  and  Sir  Chridopher  has  very  ingenioufly 
made  ufe  of  it  for  ftiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
perfon  will  perceive  by  attending  to  its  condruftion  (See 
Price ,  Plate  OP). 

Fig.  28.  pig.  2S.  reprefents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Regifter 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adam,  and 
is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principlesr.  The  fpan  is 
50  feet  clear,  and  the  thicknefs  is  only  44* 

49 

Further  re-  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  fubjeft  without  taking 
fome  notice  of  what  we  have  already  Tpoken  of  with  com- 

ro^s  d  mendation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roofs .  We  called 
them  Norman ,  becaufe  they  wTere  frequently  executed 
by  that  people  foon  after  their  eftablifhment  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  became  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tafte  in  all  the  great  baronial  cadles.  Their  ar¬ 
chitects  were  rivals  to  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  wTho  a- 
bout  that  time  built  many  Chriltian  churches  3  and  the 
architecture  which  we  now  call  Gothic  feems  to  have  a- 
rifen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king-pods  AF,  BG, 

Fig.  29.  CH,  &.c.  (fig.  29.),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dif- 
pofed  in  the  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB 
and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  Rate  of  extenlion, 
while  the  pod  CH  is  compreffed  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  as  between  B  and  F,  and  be¬ 
tween  F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compreffed. 
The  ends  of  the  pods  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  emboffed  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  trufs  was  exhibited  and  dreffed 
Out. 

This  condruftion  admits  of  employing  very  fhort 
timbers  5  and  this  very  circumdance  gives  greater  drength 
'to  the  trufs,  becaufe  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  We  may  alfo  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  thrud  may  be  taken  off  the  walls.  If 
'the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  aft  as  ties,  and  the  pieces  direfted  to 
the  centre  aft  as  druts  3  and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  draight  or 
flat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  fuch  as  a  b  c,  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  a  b,  be ,  with  a  drut  b  d,  and 
two  ties,  will  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joift  a  c  of  the  fame  fcant- 
ling.  And,  ladly,  a  piece  of  timber  afting  as  a  tie  is 
much  dronger  than  the  fame  piece  afting  as  a  drut : 
for  in  the  latter  fituation  it  is  expofed  to  bending,  and 
when  bent  it  is  mud/  lefs  able  to  withdand  a  very  great 
drain.  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  drength.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins ;  for  this  reafon  ties  are  never  ufed 
in  heavy  works  without  drapping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  roofs  we  are  now  deferibing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  aft  purely  as  ties,  while  thofe 
towards  the  fides  aft  as  druts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  of  fo  very  fimple  condruftion  as  we  have 
deferibed,  and  are  more  generally  condrufted  like  the 
Sketch  in  fig.  30.  having  two  fets  of  rafters  AB,  a  b , 
and  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  planks,  Which  give 
ftiffrtefs  apd  firen^th,  They  have  alfo  a  double 


fet  of  purlins,  which  conneft  the  different  truffes.  The  H cot 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  fquares,  other  purlins  rim  H 
between  the  middle  points  E  of  the  rafters.  The  raf- 1  Rook‘ 
ter  is  fupported  at  E  by  a  check  put  between  it  and 
the  under  rafter.  The  middle  point  of  each  fquare  of 
the  roof  is  fupported  and  diffened  by  four  braces,  one 
of  which  fprings  from  e ,  and  its  oppofite  from  the  fi~ 
milar  part  of  the  adjoining  trufs.  The  other  two  bra¬ 
ces  fpring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lo\ver  purlins, 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  trufs, 
and  are  fupported  by  planks  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
diff  and  drong.  50 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  Ccnclufioia 
our  having  taken  fome  notice  of  what  was  the  pride  of 
our  ancedors,  and  condituted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  affembled  his 
vaffals  and  difplayed  his  magnificence.  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  fee  much  to  commend  ;  and  all  who  look 
at  thefe  roofs  admire  their  apparent  flimfy  lightnefs,  and 
wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  feen  a  hall  of  57 
feet  wide,  the  roof  which  was  in  four  dlvifions,  like  a 
kirb  roof,  and  the  truffes  were  about  16  feet  afunder. 

They  were  fingle  rafters,  as  in  fig.  30.  and  theii  dimen- 
fions  were  only  eight  inches  by  fix.  The  roof  appeared 
perfeftly  found,  and  had  been  danding  ever  lince  ther 
year  1425. 

Much  of  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft  may  be 
applied  to  the  condruftion  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centres  for  turning  the  arches  of  done-bridges.  But  the. 
farther  difeuflion  of  this  mud  be  the  employment  of  ano¬ 
ther  article. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
houfe  is  compofed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK.  See  Ccrvus,  Ornithology  Index . 

Rooks  are  very  dedruftive  of  corn,  efpecially  of 
wheat.  They  fearch  out  the  lands  where  it  is  Town,  and 
watching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  feed  fird  begins  to  dioot  up  its  blade  3 
this  is  the  time  of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the  fowu 
land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a  grain  will 
requite  them  for:  but  as  foon  as  thefe  blades  appear, 
they  are  by  them  direfted,  without  lofs  of  time  or  pains, 
to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie  3  and  in  three  or  four 
days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vad  quantities,  that  a 
good  crop  is  often  thus  dedroyed  in  embryo.  After  a 
few  days  the  wheat  continuing  to  grow,  its  blades  appear 
green  above  ground  3  and  then  the  time  of  danger  from 
thefe  birds  is  over  3  for  then  the  feeds*  are  fo  far  robbed 
of  their  mealy  matter,  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  that 
bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itfelf  the  trouble  to  de~ 
droy  them. 

Wheat  that  is  Town  fo  early  as  to  fhoot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harveff  is  all  carried  in,  is  in  no  dan- 
ger  from  thefe  birds  ;  becaufe  while  it  is  in  a  date 
worth  their  fearching  for,  the  fcattered  corn  in  the  har- 
ved  fields  is  eafier  comeat,  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  neglefting  the  fown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done,  the  farmers,  to  drive  away  thefe  ravenous 
and  mifehievous  birds,  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  dick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  dicks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fields  :  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  ufe  ;  for  the  living  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  feathers,  and  under  the  dead 
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ones,  to  fleal  the  feeds.  A  much  better  way  than  ei¬ 
ther  is  to  tear  fevcral  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  fcatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields ;  but  this  lalts  but  a  little  while, 
for  the  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  foon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon  them.  A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
while  the  perfon  who  has  it  is  prefent;  but  as  foon  as  he 
is  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
field  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  bed  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn’s  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  upon  it ;  and  as  this  lads  only  a  few  days,  he 
fhould  keep  a  boy  in  condant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  daybreak  till  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  they  fettle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air: 
this  will  always  make  them  rife  ;  and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  fo  tired  of  this  condant  didurbance,  that  they 
will  feek  out  other  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn’s  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reafon  of  their  rifing  at  the  tolling  up 
of  their  dead  fellow  creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
extremely  apprehenflve  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
alarmed  when  one  of  their  comrades  rifes.  They  take 
this  for  the  rifing  of  an  out- bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
fignal. 

ROOKE,  Sir  George,  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
1650.  His  merit  raifed  him  by  regular  fleps  to  be 
vice  admiral  of  the  blue :  in  which  dation  he  ferved  in 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  22d  of  May  1692; 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
lad  droke  was  given  on  that  important  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confufion.  But  the  next  day 
be  obtained  dill  more  glory  ;  for  he  had  orders  to  go 
Into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy’s  (hips  as  they 
lay  there.  There  were  13  large  men  of  war,  which 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  poflible  ;  and  the  tranfports, 
tenders  and  ammunition  fhips,  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impoffible  to  burn  them. 
Befides,  the  French  camp  was  in  fight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irifli  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  invafion  of  England;  and  feveral batteries 
were  raifed  on  the  coad,  well  provided  with  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  vice-admiral  made  the  neceflary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  obeying  his  orders,  but  found  it  impoflible  to 
carry  in  the  fhips  of  his  fquadron  :  he  therefore  ordered 
his  light  frigates  to  ply  in  clofe  to  the  fhore ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  manned  out  all  his  boats,  went  himfelf  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  fix  three  - 
deck-fhips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more,  from  76  to  60 
guns,  together  with  mod.  of  the  tranfports  and  ammu¬ 
nition  veflels  ;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  the  batteries 
jud  mentioned,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  French  and  Irifh 
troops :  yet  this  bold  aclion  cod  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral’s  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  appeared  fo  great  to  King  William,  that  ha¬ 
ving  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  he 
fettled  a  penfion  of  icoM.  ^er  annum  on  him  for  life  ; 
and  afterwards  gmng  to  Port  fmouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board  Mr  Rooke’s  fliip,  dmed  with  him,  and 
then  conferred  on  him  the  hon  ur  of  knighthood,  he 
having  a  little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  of  the 
red. 

Tn  confequence  of  other  fervices  he  was  in  1694  rai¬ 
fed  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue :  towards  the  clofe 
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of  the  next  year,  lie  was  admiral  of  the  white  ;  and  was 
alfo  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

During  King  William’s  reign,  Sir  George  was  twice 
ele£led  member  for  Portfmouth  ;  and  upon  the  accef- 
fion  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  condituted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  a? 
alfo  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  feas  of  this  kingdom. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  wrar  againd  France,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  fent  againd  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for¬ 
ces.  On  his  paflage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  efcort  of  a  itrong  French  fqua¬ 
dron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  refolved 
to  attack  them  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  October  came  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Rondondeilo,  wdiere  the  French 
commander  had  negledted  nothing  neceflary  for  putting 
the  place  into  the  bed  podure  of  defence.  But  not- 
withdanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  Englilh  and  10 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire- (hips,  were  ordered  in  ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-vef- 
fels  followed  ;  the  great  fhips  moved  after  them,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondeilo.  The  whole  fervice 
was  performed  under  Sir  George’s  directions,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  conduct  and  bravery  ;  for,  in  fhort,  all  the  fhips 
were  dedroyed  or  taken,  prodigious  damage  done  to  the 
enemy,  and  vad  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  aClion  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  a  day  of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  both 
by  the  queen  and  the  dates-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  appointed  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-council ;  yet,  not- 
withdanding  this,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved  to  in* 
quire  into  his  conduct  at  Cadiz.  But  he  fo  fully  juf* 
tified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was  pafled,  approving  his  be¬ 
haviour. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1704,  Sir  George  command¬ 
ed  the  fliips  of  wrar  wdiich  convoyed  King  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  to  Lifbon.  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar;  when, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Englilh  feamen,  the  place  was  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  24th,  though  the  town  was  extremely  drong, 
well  furnifhed  with  ammunition,  and  had  1 00  guns 
mounted,  all  facing  the  fea  and  the  narrow"  paffes  to  the 
land  :  An  aClion  which  was  conceived  and  executed  in 
lefs  than  a  week ;  though  it  has  fince  endured  fieges  of 
many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled 
the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This  brave  of¬ 
ficer  being  at  lad  obliged,  by  the  prevalence  of  party- 
fpirit,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country,  retired  to  his 
feat  in  Kent ;  w7here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  was  thrice  married  ;  and  by  his  fecond  lady  Mrs 
Luttrell  left  one  fon.  He  died  January  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  "was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral,  where  a  monument  is  ere&ed  to  his  memory.  In 
his  private  life  he  wTas  a  good  hi  fband  and  a  kind  maf- 
ter,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune  ;  fo  moderate,  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprifed  diofe’  w7ho  were 
prefrnt  :  but  Sir  George  affigned  the  reafon  in  a  few 
words,  “  I  do  not  leave  much  (faid  he),  but  what  I  leave 
was  hcneftly  gotten  ;  it  never  cofi  a  failor  a  tear,  or  the 
nation  a  farthing.” 

ROOM,  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in  a 
houfe.  See  Architecture  and  Ventjlaton. 

ROOT,  among  botanifts,  denotes  that  part  of  a 
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Root  plant  which  imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth, 

II  and  tranfmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
Rope.  Radix# 

Colour  extra&ed from  ROOTS.  See  COLOUR- Making 

N°  41. 

Root,  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic ,  denotes  any  num¬ 
ber  which,  multiplied  by  itfelf  once  or'oftener,  produces 
any  other  number  *,  and  is  called  the  fquare ,  cube,  bi¬ 
quadrate ,  &c.  root ,  according  to  the  number  of  multi¬ 
plications.  Thus,  2  is  the  fquare  of  4  5  the  cube-root 
of  8  $  the  biquadrate  root  of  16,  &c. 

ROOT  of  an  equation ,  denotes  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  equation,  which  is  fuch  a  quantity, as  being 
fubftituted  inftead  of  that  unknown  letter,  into  the  equa¬ 
tion,  (hall  make  all  the  terms  to  vanifh,  or  both  Tides 
equal  to  each  other.  Thus,  of  the  equation  $x-\- 5^14, 
the  root  or  value  of  x  is  3,  becaufe  l'ubflituting  3  for  x 
makes  it  become  9-1-5=14. 

ROOTS ,  real  and  imaginary .  The  odd  roots,  as  the 
3d,  5th,  7th,  Sec.  of  all  real  quantities,  whether  pofitive 
or  negative,  are  real,  and  are  refpe&ively  pofitive  or  ne- 

#  gative.  So  the  cube  root  of  a 3  is  a ,  and  of  — a 3  is  — a , 

But  the  even  roots,  as  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  &c.  are  only 
real  when  the  quantity  is  pofitive,  being  imaginary  or 
impofiible  when  the  quantity  is  negative.  So  the  fquare 
root  of  a 1  is  a ,  which  is  real  ,  but  the  fquare  root  of 
— a2,  that  is,  — ax ,  is  imaginary  or  impoffible,  be¬ 

caufe  there  is  no  quantity,  neither  -±-a  nor  — a ,  which 
by  fquaring  will  make  the  given  negative  fquare  — ax. 

ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defini¬ 
tion  y  and  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  confiderable  colle&ion  of  twifxed  fibres. 
Smaller  bands  are  called  lines,  firings,  cords ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  thofe,  unlefs 
they  are  compofed  of  fmaller  things  of  the  fame  kind 
twilled  together.  Two  hay  bands  twilled  together 
would  be  called  a  rope .  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufacture,  from  a  fifhirig-line  or  whip-cord  to  the  ca¬ 
ble  of  a  firfl-rate  fhip  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name  of 
Cordage. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  fubflance  that  is  fufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinefe  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  feveral  plants,  fuch  as  cer¬ 
tain  bamboos  and  reeds,  the  items  of  the  aloes,  the  fi¬ 
brous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filament  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  pod,  and  the  leaves  of  fome  graffes  fuch  as  the  fparte 
C Lygeum,  Linn.)  The  aloe  (Agave,  Linn.)  and  the 
fparte  exceed  all  others  in  flrength.  But  the  barks  of 
plants  are  the  moft  productive  of  fibrous  matter  fit  for  this 
inanufa&ure.  Thofe  of  the  linden  tree  (Ti/ia),  of 
the  willow,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are  frequently 
ufed  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others  the  bell ;  and 
of  thefe  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  employed  in  all  cor¬ 
dage  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  line,  and  even  in  many  of 
this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  ufeful  qualities.  Thefe 
are  great  flrength,  and  the  length  and  finenefs  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  fucks 
up  much  of  the  unaltered  juices  of  the  foil,  and  there* 

,  fore  differs  greatly  according  to  its  foil,  climate,  and 

*  culture.  The  beft  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  diftant 
places  to  the  fouthvvard.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Riga  rein  (that  is,  clean)  hemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  the 


longeff  (at  leaff  in  the  dreffed  Hate  in  which  we  get  it) 
of  ail  others,  but  it  is  the  fined,  moll  flexible,  and 
ftrongefl.  The  next  to  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pe- ' 
terfburgh  braak  hemp.  Other  hemps  are  efleemed 
nearly  in  the  following  order  : — Riga  outfhot,  Peterf- 
burgh  outihot,  hemp  from  Koningfburg,  Archangel, 
Sweden,  Memel.  Chucking  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarfe  and  harfh,  and  its  flrength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  fuch, 
that  it  does  not  admit  fplitting  with  the  hatchet  fo  as 
to  be  more  completely  dreffed.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarfe  form,  and  ufed  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  and  flrong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doubtlefs  many  good  hemps  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  market.  Codilla,  half  clean,  Sec,  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  leparated  by 
the  dreffing,  and  may  be  confidered  as  broken  fibres  of 
thofe  hemps. 


Rope¬ 

making. 


Only  the  firfl  qualities  are  manufaClured  for  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  royal  navy  and  for  the  fliips  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  company.  x 

Rope-making  is  an  art  of  very  great  importance,  and  importance 
there  are  few  that  better  deferve  the  attention  of  the  in- of  the  art 
telligent  obferver.  Hardly  any  art  can  be  carried  on°*  r<’Pe“ 
without  the  aftiftance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cordage  makin£’ 
makes  the  very  finews  and  mufcles  of  a  fhip ;  and  every 
improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  preparation,  ei¬ 
ther  in  refpeCt  to  flrength  or  pliablenefs,  mull  be  of  ira- 
menfe  fervice  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  commerce  and 
the  defence  of  nations. 


We  fhall  give  a  very  fliort  account  of  the  manufacture, 
which  will  not  indeed  fully  inftruCt  the  artificers,  but  will 
give  fuch  a  view  of  the  procefs  as  fhall  enable  the  reader 
to  judge,  from  principles,  of  the  propriety  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its  defeCts,  and 
the  means  for  removing  them.  2 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  flrength  The  aim  of 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.  This  would  be  done  in  which  is  to 
the  completefl  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  to  )!mle  ^ 
each  other,  and  faflening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends  : 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  ufe,  becaufe  the  fi-  fibres, 
bres  are  fhort,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half  at  an 
average.  They  mufl  therefore  be  entangled  together, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  flrength  of  a  fibre  fhall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  reft  of  the  bun¬ 
dle.  This  is  done  by  twilling  or  twining  .them  together, 
which  caufes  them  mutually  to  comprefs  each  other. 

When  the  fibres  are  fo  difpofed  in  a  long  fkain,  that 
their  ends  fiicceed  each  other  along  its  length,  without 
many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place,  and  this  fkain  is 
twilled  round  and  round,  we  may  caufe  them  to  comprefs 
each  other  to  any  degree  we  pieafe,  and  the  friCtion  on  a 
fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull  out  may  be  more  than  its 
coiiefion  can  overcome.  It  will  therefore  break.  Con- 
fequently,  if  we  pull  at  this  twifted  fkain,  we  will  not 
feparate  it  by  drawing  one  parcel  out  from  among  the 
reft,  but  the  whole  fibres  will  break  j  and  if  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  fibres  has  been  very  equable,  the  fkain  will 
be  nearly  of  the  fame  flrength  in  every  pait.  If  there  " 
is  any  part  where  many  ends  of  fibres  meet,  the  fkain 
will  break  in  that  part. 

We  know  very  well  that  we  can  twift  a  fkain  of 
fibres  fo  very  hard,  that  it  will  break  with  any  attempt 
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Method  to 


I  vvid  it  harder.  In  this  date  all  the  fibres  are  al- 
t  ready  drained  to  the  utmoft  of  their  ftrength.  Such  a 
fkain  of  fibres  can  have  no  ftrength.  It  cannot  carry  a 
weight,  becaufe  each  fibre  is  already  drained  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it  is 
be  fo  much  a^e  to  bear.  What  we  have  faid  of  this  extreme  cafe  is 
break  wfth°  truc  *n  a  certain  eXt£nt  every  degree  of  twift  that  we 
the^eaft  give  l^e  fibres.  Whatever  force  is  actually  exerted  by 
additional  a  twilled  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  fufficiently  comprefs 
twill.  the  reft  to  hinder  them  from  being  drawn  out,  mult  be 
confidered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre,  and  mull  be 
deduced  from  its  abfolute  ftrength  of  cohefion,  before  we 
can  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  lkain.  The  ftrength  of 
the  fkain  is  the  remainder  of  the  abfolute  ftrength  of  the 
fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the  force  employed  in  twift- 
iiig  them  together. 

From  this  obfervation  may  be  deduced  a  fundamental 
principle  in  rope-making,  that  all  twilling,  beyond  what 
is  neceffary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being  drawn 
out  without  breaking,  diminilhes  the  ftrength  of  the  cor¬ 
dage,  and  Ihonld  be  avoided  when  in  our  power.  It  is 
of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

It  is  neceffary  then  to  twift  the  'fibres  of  hemp  toge- 
b.e  obferved  ther,  in  order  to  make  a  rope;  but  we  fhould  make  a 
in  twitting  Very  bad  rope  if  we  contented  ourfelves  with  twilling 
the  fibres*  together  a  bunch  of  hemp  fufficiently  large  to  with- 
Hand  the  drains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  expofed. 
As  foon  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  it  would  un- 
twin  itfelf,  and  be  again  a  loofe  bundle  of  hemp  ;  for 
the  fibres  are  drained,  and  they  are  in  a  confiderable 
degree  elaftic  ;  they  contra 61  again,  and  thus  un twift 
the  rope  or  fkain.  It  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  twift 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwift  in  one 
part  may  a6t  againft  the  fame  tendency  in  another  and 
balance  it.  The  procefs,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 
more  complicated. 

The  firft  part  of  this  procefs  is  SPINNING  of  ROPE- 
YARNS.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  machinery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  intended 
cordage.  We  (hall  confine  our  defeription  to  the  manu- 
fa6lure  of  the  larger  kinds,  fuch  asareufed  for  the  Hand¬ 
ing  and  running  rigging  of  (hips. 

An  alley  or  walk  is  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  about 
200  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  breadth  fuited  to  the  extent 
paratus  and  of  the  manufaflure.  It  is  fometimes  covered  above, 
snanner  of  ^t  the  upper  end  of  this  ROPE-WALK  is  fet  up  the  fpin- 
ning-wheel,  of  a  form  refembling  that  in  fig.  1.  The 
band  of  this  wheel  goes  over  feveral  rollers  called 
WHIRLS,  turning  on  pivots  in  brafs  holes.  The  pivots 
at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  terminate  in 
little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch, 
gives  motion  in  one  dire6lion  to  all  thofe  whirls.  The 
fpinner  has  a  bundle  of  dreffed  hemp  round  his  waift, 
with,  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.  The  hemp  is 
laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  fame  way  that  women  fpread 
the  flax  on  the  diftaff.  There  is  great  variety  in  this; 
but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  as  long  as  the  bundle  lafts  there  may  be  an 
equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremity,  and  that  a 
fibre  may  never  offer  itfelf  double  or  in  a  bight.  The 
fpinner  draws  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres,  twifts  them 
with  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a  fufficient  length  de¬ 
tached,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.  The  wheel 
is  now  turned,  and  the  fkain  is  twifted,  becoming  what 
called  a  £OPK-YARN,  and  the  fpinner  walks  hack- 
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wards  DOWN  the  rope-walk.  The  part  already  twifted  Rope* 
draws  along  with  it  more  fibres  out  of  the  bundle.  The  , 
fpinner  aids  this  with  his  fingers,  fupplying  hemp  in  due 
proportion  as  he  walks  away  from  the  wheel,  and  taking 
care  that  the  fibres  come  in  equally  from  both  fides  of 
his  bundle,  and  that  they  enter  always  with  their  ends, 
and  not  by  the  middle,  which  would  double  them.  He 
fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart 
of  the  yarn.  This  will  caufe  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equals 
ly  in  making  it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  fmooth, 
becaufe  one  end  of  each  fibre  is  by  this  -means  buried 
among  the  reft,  and  the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ; 
and  this,  in  paffing  through  the  grafp  of  the  fpinner, 
who  preffes  it  tight  with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  alfo 
made  to  lie  fmooth.  The  greateft  fault  that  can  be, 
committed  in  fpinning  is  to  allow  a  fmall  thread  to  be 
twifted  off  from  one  fide  of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover 
this  with  hemp  fupplied  from  the  ether  fide  :  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  fibres  of  the  central  thread  make  veiy 
long  fpirals,  and  the  fkin  of  fibres  which  covers  them 
mull  be  muc^h  more  oblique.  This  covering  has  but 
little  conne6lion  with  what  is  below  it,  and  will  eafily 
be  detached.  Eut  even  while  it  remains,  the  yam  can¬ 
not  be  ftrong  ;  for,  on  pulling  it,  the  middle  part, 
which  lies  the  flraighteft,  rauft  bear  all  the  drain,  while 
the  outer  fibres,  that  are  lying  obliquely,  are  only 
drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the  axis.  This  defe6l 
will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be  fupplied  in  a  confi¬ 
derable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then  fpinning  fmall.  Into 
whatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is  made  to  enter,  it  becomes 
a  fort  of  loofely  connedled  wrapper.  Such  a  yarn,  whenpjg# 
untwifted  a  little,  will  have  the  appearance  of  fig. 
while  a  good  yarn  looks  like  fig.  3.  A  good  fpinner 
therefore  endeavours  always  to  fupply  the  hemp  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  flat  fkain  with  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  is  employed  in  grafping  firmly  the  yarn  that  is 
twining  off,  and  in  holding  it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that 
it  may  not  run  into  loops  or  KINKS. 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  the  degree  of  twilling  depend  on  the  (kill  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  fpinner,  and  that  he  muft  be  inftru6led, 
not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  mafter.  The  degree  of  twift 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel’s  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  fpinner. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yarn.  He  calls  out,  and  another  fpinner  immedi¬ 
ately  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  afide  to  the  reel,  and 
this  fecond  fpinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firft  fpinner  keeps  faft 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yarn ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  elaftic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand 
it  would  inftantly  untwift,  and  become  little  better  than 
loofe  hemp.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  fees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  (lowly  up  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yarn  of  an  equal  tightnefs  all  the  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yam  in 
hand  till  another  fpinner  has  finifhed  his  yarn.  The  firft 
fpinner  takes  it  off  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his  own,  that 
it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a  new  yarn.  ^ 

Hope-yarns,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  large  ng- Different 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  fomewhat  morefcirda  of 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  fuch  arope-yarns. 
fize  that  160  fathoms  weigh  from  three  and  a  half  to 
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ftope-  four  pounds  when  white.  The  different  fizes  of  yarns 
1  making* . are  named  from  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a 
ftrand  of  a  rope  of  three  inches  in  circumference.  Few 
are  fo  coarfe  that  16  will  make  a  ftrand  of  Britifh  cor¬ 
dage  }  x  8  is  not  unfrequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yarns 
fpun  from  harfh  and  coarfe  hemp  \  25  is,  we  believe, 
the  fineft  fize  which  is  worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a 
(hip.  Much  finer  are  indeed  fpun  for  founding  lines, 
fifhing  lines,  and  many  other  marine  ufes,  and  for  the 
ether  demands  of  fbciety.  Ten  good  fpinners  will  work 
up  above  600  weight  of  h  *mp  in  a  day  5  but  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather,  in  very  dry  weather  the  hemp 
is  very  elaftic,  and  requnes  great  attention  to  make 
fmootli  work.  In  the  warmer  climates,  the  fpinner 
is  permitted  to  liioillen  the  rag  with  which  he  grafps 
the  yarn  in  his  right  hand  for  each  yarn.  No  work 
can  be  done  in  an  open  fpinning  walk  in  rainy  weather, 
becaufe  the  yarns  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if  immedi¬ 
ately  tarred,  and  w^uld  rot  if  kept  on  the  reel  for  a 
P  long  time. 

Method  of  The  fecond  part  of  the  procefs  is  the  converfion  of 
converting  the  yarns  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 

tharn°into  corc*’  °r  ^ne*  ^at  we  ma}T  ^ave  a  dear  conception  of 
ropes, m  °  Principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  procefs, 
cords’  or  we  fhail  begin  with  the  fimpleft  poflible  cafe,  the  union 
of  two  yarns  into  one  line.  This  is  not  a  very  ufual 
fabric  for  rigging,  but  we  feledl  it  for  its  fimplicity. 

When  hemp  has  been  fplit  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
hatchel,  it  becomes  exceedingly  foft  and  pliant,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loofe,  without  lofing  much 
of  its  twift.  Two  fuch  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  whirl 
of  a  fpinning  wheel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  yarn,  fo 
as  to  make  fewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  failmaker’s  fewing  thread  is  manufa&ured  $  and 
when  it  has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob¬ 
bins,  for  fome  time,  it  retains  its  twift  as  well  as  its  ufes 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  yarns 
fpun  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  fo  elaftic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twilled  together  is  fo  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  fort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elafticity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itfelf )  is  fo  confiderable, 
that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con- 
ftrained  pofition.  Tne  end  of  a  rope-yarn  being  thrown 
loofe,  it  will  immediately  untwift,  and  this  with  confi- 
derahle  force  and  fpeed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  twift  two  fuch  yarns  together  ;  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  ufe  of  this 
very  tendency  to  untwift  not  only  to  counteract  itfelf, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twift, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  recover 
itfelf  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  perfon  mull 
recollefl  that,  when  he  has  twilled  a  packthread  very 
hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he  flac- 
kens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  together, 
the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running  into 
loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twift  itfelf  into  a  neat  and 
firm  cord.  Familiar  as  this  fa£l  is,  it  would  puzzle  any 
perfon  not  accuftomed  to  thefe  fubjedls  to  explain  it 
with  diftinCnefs.  We  (hall  confider  it  with  fome  care, 
not  as  a  p’ece  of  mechanical  curiolity,  but  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  this  manufacture,  which  will  give  us 
clear  inftruCtions  to  direC  us  in  the  moft  delicate  part 
of  the  whole  procefs.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of  the 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I.  - 


artifts  themfelves  to  a  thing  which  they  feem  to  have  Kope- 
overlooked.  ^making. 

Let  rnd ,  n  d  (fig.  4.)  be  two  yarr.3  fixed  to  one  « 
point  dy  and  let  both  of  them  be  twilled,  each  round  its 
own  axis,  in  the  dire&ion  ah  cy  which  will  caufe  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  ferew  form,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

If  the  end  d  of  the  yarn  in  d  were  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  d ,  it  would  turn  accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  m  is  turned  round,  and  the  yarn-  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  twift  ;  but  being  attached  to  fome  folid  body 
it  cannot  turn  without  turning  this  body.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  this  tendency,  and  the  body  mull  be  forcibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  turning.  If  it  be  held  fall  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not 
flop  till  it  has  turned  .as  often  as  the  end  m  has  been 
twilled,  and  now  all  the  twift  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  yarn  m  d  to  untwift  at  the  end 
d  (becaufe  it  is  kept  fall  at  772),  which  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  wc 
have  fetid  of  the  yarn  in  d  is  equally  true  of  the  yarn 
n  d.  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  turn,  the  body  at¬ 
tached  at  d  round  the  common  axis,  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  twilled.  Let  fig.  5.  be  fuppofed  5* 
a  crofs  feClion  of  the  two  yarns  touching  each  other  at 
d,  and  there  glued  to  a  board.  The  fibres  of  each  pull 
obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  from  the  board, 
and  pull  laterally.  The  direction  of  this  lateral 'pull  of 
the  fibres  in  the  circumference  of  each  yarn  is  repre- 
fentei  by  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe¬ 
rences.  Thefe  adions  direclly  oppofe  and  balance  each 
other  at  d;  but  in  the  fern i circles  oetytfo ,  they  evi¬ 
dently  confpire  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  dsferibed  within  thefe.  In  the  inner  halves' 
of  thefe  inner  circles  the  aClions  of  fome  fibres  oppofe 
each  other  ;  but  in  every  circle  there  are  many  more 
confpiring  aClions  than  oppofing  ones,  and  the  confpir- 
ing  aClions  exert  themfelves  by  longer  levers,  fo  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  oppo¬ 
fing  forces.  It  may  be  demonftrated,  that  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  equal  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  two-thirds  of  the 
force  employed  to  twift  both  the  yarns. 

Suppofe  then  that  the  folid  body  to  which  the  yarns 
are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  the  common 
axis  ;  it  cannot  do  this  without  carrying  the  yarns 
round  with  i U  They  mull,  therefore,  turn  round  each 
other,  and  thus  compofe  a  rope  or  cord  k  /,  having  its 
component  yarns  (now  called Jtrands )  lying  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  ftrand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twift,  while  each  of  the  ftrands  is 
really  untwifting,  and  the  motion  will  not  ftop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibrio.  If  the  yarns  had  no  diameter  and 
no  rigidity,  their  elaftic  contradion  would  not  be  ba¬ 
lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns 
which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yarn  which  is 
thus  doubled  up.  But,  as  the  yarns  have  a  fenfible  dia¬ 
meter,  the  fame  ultimate  contradion  of  the  fibres  will 
be  expended  by  the  twilling  of  the  cord  in  fewer  turns, 
even  if  the  yarns  had  no  rigidity.  The  turns  neceflary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  fo  much  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  twift  of  the  yarns,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  lie 
more  obliquely,  that  is,  as  the  yarns  are  more  twilled. 

But  further,  this  contradile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
Mm  rigidity 
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Rope-  rigidity  or  ftiffncfs  of  the  yarns.  Tliis  requires  force 
making,  j^ereiy  to  bend  it  into  the  fcrew  form  ;  and  therefore, 
f  w|ien  *s  aga{n  at  reft5  the  fibres  are  in  a  Hate  of  ftrain, 
and  the  rope  is  not  fo  much  clofed  by  doubling  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  fofter.  If  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  ftate  which  will  foften 
the  yarns,  it  will  twift  itfelf  more  up.  It  has  therefore 
a  tendency  to  twift  more  up  \  and  if  this  be  aided  by  an 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  ftrands,  this  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Beating  it  with  a  foft  mallet  will  have  this  ef¬ 
fect  ;  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twifted  till  the  fibres  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  contract  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
the  yarn  been  perfe&ly  foft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
twift  without  any  effort  \  and  this  muft  be  confidered  as 
its  moft  perfedt  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twift 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublefome  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  ufelefs 
effort. 

To  attain  this  ftate  fhould  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  fecond  procefs  and  this  principle 
fhould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  component  parts  of  a  rope  are  called  ftrands,  a3 
has  been  already  obferved  \  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twift  is  called  laying  or  clojing , 
the  latter  term  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  cables  and 
other  very  large  cordage. 

Befcription  Lines  and  cordage  lefs  than  inches  circumference 
ofthema-  are  laid  at  the  fpinning -wheel.  The  workman  faftens 
rhinery,  t he  ends  of  each  of  two  or  three  yarns  to  feparate  whirl- 
©f  ufin^it  k0°ks#  The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is 
u  ing  U’  put  on  one  of  the  hooks  of  a  fwivel  called  the  loper ,  re¬ 
rig.  6 .  prefented  in  fig.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  aie 
of  equal  lengths  and  twift.  A  piece  of  foft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper  5  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  feveral  feet  from  the  ground," a-  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  ftretches  the  yarn.  When  the  workman  fees 
that  they  are  equally  ftretched,  he  orders  the  wheel  to 
be  turned  in  the  fame  direftion  as  when  twining  the 
yarns.  This  would  twine  them  harder  ;  but  the  fwivel 
of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  ftrain,  and  the  yams  im¬ 
mediately  twift  around  each  other,  and  form  a  line  or 
cord.  In  doing  this  the  yarns  lofe  their  twift.  This  is 
reftored  by  the  wheel.  But  this  Ample  operation  would 
make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  flack,  and  would 
not  hold  its  twift  >  for,  by  the  turning  of  the  loper,  the 
ftrands  twift  immediately  together,  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  loper.  By  this  turning  of  the  loper  the  yarns 
are  untwifted.  The  wheel  reftoies  their  twift  only  to 
that  part  of  the  yarns  that  remains  feparate  from  the 
others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part  where  they  are  al¬ 
ready  twined  round  each  other,  becaufe  their  mutual 
prefiure  prevents  the  twift  from  advancing.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  neceflary  to  retard  this  tendency  to  twine,  by 
keeping  the  yarns  apart.  This  is  done  by  a  little  tool 
73 <r,  7.  called  the  top,  reprefented  in  fig,  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more  notches 
along  its  fides,  and  a  handle  called  the  ftaff.  This  is 
put  between  the  ftrands,  the  fmall  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  preffed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twifted,  or  hardened  up ,  and 
their  prefiure  cn  the  top  gives  it  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
come,  out  of  the  angle,  and  alfo  to  turn  round.  The 
workman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 


fufficiently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  prefiure,  Rope- 

and  the  top  comes  away  from  the  fwivel,  which  imme-  t  making. 

diately  turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay. — Gra- 

dually  yielding  to  this  prefiure,  the  workman  {lowly 

comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on, 

till  the  top  is  at  laft  clofe  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work  is 

done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yarns  are  fhortened,  both 

by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord.  The 

weight,  therefore,  gradually  rifes.  The  ufe  of  this 

weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yarn  to  take  a  proper 

degree  of  twift,  and  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  fome 

tendency  to  twift  a  little  more.  However  little  fridtion 

there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  fome,  fo  that  the 

turns  which  the  cord  has  made  in  the  laying  are  not 

enough  to  balance  completely  the  elafticity  of  the  yarns  y 

and  the  weight  being  appended  caufes  the  ftrands  to  be. 

more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  in  the  fame 

manner  as  it  would  ftretch  and  untwift  a  little  any  rope 

to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  w  hole,  however,  the  twift  of 

a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon  thread 

doubled  or  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only  in  con- 

fequence  of  the  great  foftnefs  and  flexibility  of  the  yarn.  x  z 

The  procefs  for  laying  or  clofing  large  cordage  is  Large  or 

confiderably  different  from  this.  The  ftrands  of  which  hawfer- 

the  rope  is  compofed  confift  of  many  yarns,  and  re- 

quire  a  confiderable  degree  of  hardening.  This  cannot  faintly 

be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel  band  ;  it  requires  formed. 

the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.  The  ftrands, 

when  properly  hardened,  become  very  ftiff,  and  when 

bent  round  the  top  are  not  able  to  tranfmit  force  enough 

for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 

beyond  it.  The  elaftic  twift  of  the  hardened  ftrands 

muft,  therefore,  be  aflifted  by  an  external  force.  All 

this  requires  a  different  machinery  and  a  different  procefs.  ?  j 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tackle -  Machinery, 

board ,  fig.  8.  This  confifts  of  a  ftrong  oaken  plank  ard  mode 

called  a  breajl-board ,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  of  pg  it 

fuch  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brafs  or  iron  plates.  Into  cafe* 

thefe  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers*  which  have 

hooks,  or  forelocks,  and  keys,  on  the  ends  of  their 

fpindles.  They  are  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each 

other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 

other  while  turning  them  round.  This  breaft-board  is 

fixed  to  the  top  of  ftrong  pofts  well  fecured  by  ftruts 

or  braces  facing  the  lowrer  end  of  the  walk.  At  the 

lower  end  is  another  breaft-board  fixed  to  the  upright 

pofts  of  a  fledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  ftones  or 

other  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 

of  this  breaft-board.  The  whole  goes  by  the  name  of 

the  Jledge  ;  (fee  fig.  9.)-  The  top  neceflary  for  clofing  FIg 

large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It 

therefore  has  a  long  ftaff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the 

end.  This  refts  "on  the  ground  5  but  even  this  is  not 

enough  in  laying  great  cables.  The  top  muft  be  fup- 

ported  on  a  carriage,  as  fhown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  muftpig.  ie, 

lie  very  fteady,  and  need  no*  attendance,  becaufe  the  ma-* 

fter  workman  has  fuflicient  employment  in  attending  to 

the  manner  in  which  the  ftrands  clofe  behind  the  top, 

and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.  The  top  is, 

therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  lafhing  its  ftaff  to 

the  two  upright  pofts.  A  piece  of  foft  rope,  or  ftrap, 

is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 

its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wrapped  feveral  times 

ti<*ht  round  the  rope,'  in  the  direction  of  its  twift,  and 
0  * 
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Rons-  bound  down.  This  is  fhown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  af- 
mak:n£.  £fts  *ke  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  friSion.  This  both 
keeps  the  top  from  flying  too  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  ftrands,  and  brings  the  ftrands  more  regu¬ 
larly  into  their  places. 

The  fird  operation  is  warping  the  yarns.  At  each 
end  of  the  walk  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  with 
rope-yarn.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yarn 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  up  the  number  lvecef- 
fary  for  his  rope  or  flrand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge¬ 
ther,  he  paffes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ling  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  Hake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  :  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
Xhe  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  end  is 
made  fait  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  Hedge, 
and  the  foreman  comes  back  along  the  fkain  of  yarns, 
to  fee  that  none  are  hanging  flacker  than  the  reft.  He 
takes  up  in  his  hand  fuch  as  are  flack,  and  draws  them 
tight,  keeping  them  lb  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
where  he  cuts  the  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjufts  their 
tightnefs,  and  joins  them  all  together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
which  is  fixed  to  a  firm  poll,  called  the  warping- pcjl.  The 
fkain  is  well  ftretched  by  this  tackle,  and  then  feparate'd 
into  its  different  ftrands.  Each  of  thefe  is  knotted  a- 
part  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are 
made  fall  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  thofe  at  their  lower  ends  are  faftened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  fledge.  The  fledge  itfelf  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  ftrands  are  again  ftretched  in 
their  places,  and  every  thing  adjufted,  fo  that  the  fledge 
Hands  fquare  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  call  off,  and  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  ttvift  of  the'  yarns.  (In  fome  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  fame  way  with  the  fpinning 
twill).  By  this  the  ftrands  are  twilled  and  hardened 
up;  and  as  they  contrafl  by  this  operation,  the  fledge 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the 
ftrands  fufficiently  hardened,  which  he  eftimates  by 
the  motion  of  the  fledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the 
cranks  to  flop.  The  middle  flrand  at  the  fledge  is  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out,  and 
a  ftronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other 
'ftrands  are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join¬ 
ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  ftrands,  and,  being  prefs- 
ed  home  to  the  point  of  their  union,  the  carriage  is 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  off  the  fledge.  The  heavers  now  begin 
to  turn  at  both  ends.  Thofe  at  the  tackle-board  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  as  they  did  before  ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
fledge  turn  in  the  oppofite  dlreflion  to  their  former  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  fledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to 
clofe.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  reftores  to  the 
flrand  the  twift  which  they  are  conftantly  lofing  by  the 
laying  of  the  rope.  The  workmen  judge  of  this  by 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intermediate  points  of  the 
ftrand,  where  they  lie  on  the  flakes  which  are  fet  up 
along  the  walk  for  their  fupport.  If  the  twift  of  the 
ftrands  is  diminifhed  by  the  motion  of  clofmg,  they 


will  lengthen,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  sway  from  ttope* 
the  tackle-board  :  but  if  the  twift  increafes  by  turning  making, 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  the  ftrands  will  fhorten, 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  elefing  of  the  rope  advances,  the  whole 
fliortens,  and.  the  fledge  is  dragged  up  the.  walk.  The 
top  moves  faiier,  and  at  laft  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  the  rope  being  now  laid.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fledge  has  moved  leveial  fathoms  from  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  laying  began. 

Thefe  motions  of  the  fledge  and  top  muft  be  exaflly 
adjufted  to  each  other.  The  rope  muft  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Therefore  the  fledge  muft  flop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  rope  ftiould  be  laid  ;  that 
is,  the  top  fhould  be  at  the  tackle  board.  In  this  con* 
fijls  the  addrefs  of  the  foreman.  Ke  has  his  attentib* 
diredled  both  ways.  He  looks  at  the  ftrands,  and  when 
he  fees  any  of  them  hanging  -flacker  between  the  flakes 
than  the  others,  he  calk  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 
board  to  heave  more  upon  that  fliand.  He  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderabb  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
ftrands,  and  it  is  always  difpofed  to  ftart  forward.  To 
prevent  or  check  this,  fome  ftraps  of  foft  rope  arc 
brought  round  the  flaff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
fever al  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  fhown  m 
the  figure.  This  both  holds  back  the  top  and  greatly 
aflifls  the  laying  cf  the  rope,  caufing  the  ftrands  to  fall 
into  their  places,  and  keep  clofe  to  each  other.  This  is 
femetimes  very  difficult,  efpecially  in  ropes  compofed  of 
more  than  three  ftrands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  fliarp,  fmooth; 
tapering  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  project¬ 
ing  fo  far  from  the  middle  of  its  (mailer  end/that  it 
gets  in  between  the  ftrands  which  are  clofing.  This 
fiup ports  them,  and  makes  their  clofing  more  gradual 
and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  or  flrap,  which  is  lapped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
fm eared  with  greafe  or  foap  to  aflift  the  clofing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  progrefs  of  clofing  chiefly  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
fledge  is  abreafl  of  a  certain  flake  the  top  fnould  be  a- 
breaft  of  a  certain  other  flake.  When  he  finds  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  flackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle-board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  brifkly  at  the 
fledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  fledge  remains 
in  the  fame  place,  becaufe  the  ftrands  are  lofing  their 
twift,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  clofed  rope  is 
fhortening.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  walk  before  the  fledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  brifkly  on  the  ftrands, 
and  the  heavers  at  the  (ledge  crank  to  work  foftly.— 

This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  fledge  by  fhortening 
the  ftrands;  and  by  thus  compenlating  what  has 
been  overdone,  the  fledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
at  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  anfvver  the  intention. 

But>  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  evi-Somenn* 
dent,  that  if  the  ftrands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard-  proprieties 
nefs  throughout,  and  the  heaving  at  the  fledge  be  uni- £n  th,s  Pro“ 
formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform?  It  may cefs  poi^ted 
be  a  little  longer  or  fhorter  than  was  intended,  and  the°Ut’ 
laying  may  be  too  hard  in  proportion  to  the  twift  of 
M  m  2  the 
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the  flrands,  in  which  cafe  it  will  not  keep  it ;  or  it  may 
be  too  flack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twill  more.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  faults  is  difccverable  by  flackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  off  the.  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corre&ed.  But  if  the  error  in  one  place  be  compenfated 
by  that  in  another,  this  will  not  be  eafily  feen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks  }  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  ftiff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  Hate  in  its  different 
parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during  fervice. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preferve  the  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  whole.  M.  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  propofes  a  method  which 
is  very  exaeff,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum- 
berfome,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  would 
het  extremely  eafy,  embarrafs  no  one,  and  is  perfectly 
exa£l.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the 
velocity  of  the  top  and  fledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the 
truck  of  the  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
fixed  to  the  fledge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  top  to  that  of  the  fledge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  ^  let  the  man  at  the  fledge  make  a  fig- 
nal  every  time  that  the  markvon  the  fledge  truck  is  up- 
permoff.  The  mark  on  the  carriage  truck  fhould  be 
uppermoft  at  the  fame  inflant  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  ffate  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with¬ 
out  quitting  his  flation.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
120  fatbems,  it  is  ufual  to  warp  the  yarns  180  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  clofing.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  clofing,  the  top  muff  have  140  fathoms, 
and  the  fledge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carriage 
truck  fhould  therefore  be  feven  times  the  diameter  of 
the  fledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
ihe  twiff  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  flrands  and  along  the  clofing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  It  is  almoft  unavoidable  that  the 
tw’ift  is  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crank 
which  produces  it.  The  flrands  are  frequently  of  very 
considerable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  ffnkes.  Force 
is  therefore  neceffary  to  overcome  their  friclion,  and  it 
is  only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  the  flake. 

Pt  is  proper  to  lift  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  fawer  does  with  Lis 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twill  to  run  along  the 
ftrand.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  clofed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  flifier. — 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  fledge  could  not  caufe  the  flrands,  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  top  to  clofe  well,  without  having  previoufly 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twiff  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rope.  The  effort  of  the  crank  muff  therefore 
be  affiffed  by  men  ffationed  along  the  rope,  each  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  tool  called  a  woo/Jer ,  This  is  a  ffout  oak 
flick  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  ftrap  of  foft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordage  faffened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
ffrap  is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  flick  as  a  lever,  twiffing  the  rope  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  crank’s  motion.  The  woolders 
fhould  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correfpond  with  his.  Thus  they 
fend  forward  the  twiff  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increafing  or  diminifhing  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  which  lies  between  them  and  the  fledge. 
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It  is  ufual  before  taking  the  rope  from  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  while  at  the  fledge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the 
rope  a  little.  They  do  this  fo  as  to  take  it  up  about 
The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  practice  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previ- 
ouffy  obferved  between  the  hardening  of  the  It  rands  and 
the  twiffing  of  the  clofing  rope.  It  is,  in  all  cafes, 
better  to  adjuft  thefe  precifely,  and  then  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  wralk.  The  making  of  two  ftrand  and  three 
ftrand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  which  fhould  be 
attended  to  in  this  cafe  5  namely,  that  the  twift  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  fhould  be  precifely  what  a  per¬ 
fectly  feft  rope  would  give  to  itfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
any  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  cf  turns  given  to  the  flrands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elaflicity,  will 
vary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  the  artifts  to  fettle  this  proportion 
by  experiment.  The  line  fliould  be  made  of  the  fin  eft, 
fmalleft,  and  fofteft  threads  or  yarn.  Thefe  fhould  be 
made  into  flrands,  and  the  flrands  fhould  be  harden¬ 
ed  up  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  fpinning  twiff. 
The  rope  fhould  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicularly, 
with  a  fmall  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  fmall  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  given  to  the  flrands  fhould  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the  rope  takes 
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of  itfelf  in  clofing.  The  weight  fhould  then  be  taken 
off,  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This 
whole  number  will  never  exceed  what  is  neceffary  for 
the  equilibrium  \  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  fall  much 
fhort  of  it.  Wc  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  exa£l  ad- 
juffment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments  on  good 
principles  for  afeertaining  this  proportion  would  be 
highly  valuable,  becaufe  there  is  no  point  about  which 
the  artiffs  themfelves  differ  more  in  their  opinions  and 
practice.  j  t 

The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  deferibing  the  Mode  of 
manufacture,  is  faid  to  be  HAWSER-LAID.  It  is  not  making 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  flrands.  Thefe  are  fhroud-laid 
ufed  for  fhrouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called  ^'fou?6 
SKROUD-LAID  cordage.  A  rope  of  the  fame  fize  and  ftrands, 
weight  muff  be  fmoother  when  it  has  four  flrands,  be¬ 
caufe  the  flrands  are  fmaller  :  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  clofe.  When  three  cylindrical  ftands  are  Amply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axis  amounting 
to  of  the  fedlion  of  a  ftrand.  This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  comprefling  the  flrands  by  twiffing  them.  Each 
muff  fill  up  -j  of  it  by  changing  its  fhape  ;  and  \  of  this 
change  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  ftrand.  The  great- 
eft  change  of  fhape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  ftrand  amounts  only  to  of  the  feeffion  of  the 
ftrand.  The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  TV  of 
cme  of  them.  This  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  is 
of  a  ftrand,  and  is  the  greateft  comprefllon  which 
any  part  of  it  has  to  undergo.  This  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  muff  be  more  difficult  to 
produce.  Indeed  it  may  be  feen  by  looking  at  the  fi¬ 
gures  11.  and  12.  that  it  will  be  eafier  to  comprefs  a  Fig.  is.  and 
ftrand  into  the  obtufe  angle  of  1  20  degrees  than  into11* 
the  right  angle  of  90  \  and  without  reafoning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  will  in- 
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Rope-  create* with  the  number  of  ftrands.  Six  ftrands  muft 
t  touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  in 

'  the  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  ftrands  will  flip,  and 
then  the  reft  will  not  completely  furround  it.  Such  a 
rope  would  be  uneven  on  the  furface.  It  would  be 
weak ;  becaufe  the  central  ftrand  would  be  flack  in 
comparifon  of  the  reft,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  juft  ready  to  break.  We 
fee  then  that  a  four  ftrand  rope  muft  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawfer-laid  rope.  With  care,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  laid  well  and  clofe,  and  are  much 
ufed  in  the  royal  navy. 

and  with  Ropes  are  made  of  four  ftrands,  with  a  heart  or 
a  heart  in  ftrand  in  the  middle.  This  gives  no  additional  ftrength, 
the  middle.  for  the  reafon  juft  now  given.  Its  only  ufe  is  to  make 
the  work  better  and  more  eafy,  and  to  fupport  all  the 
ftrands  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
This  is  of  great  confequence  ;  becaufe  when  they  are 
at  unequal  diftances  frbm  the  axis,  fome  muft  be  more 
Hoping  than  others,  and  they  will  not  refift  alike.  This 
heart  is  made  of  inferior  fluff,  flack  laid,  and  of  a  fize 
juft  equal  to  the  fpace  it  is  to  fill.  When  a  rope  of 
this  fabric  has  been  long  ufed  and  become  unferviceable, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
chaffed  to  pieces,  like  very  fhort  oakum.  This  happens 
as  follows :  When  the  rope  is  violently  ftrained,  it 
ftretches  greatly  ,  becaufe  the  ftrands  furround  the  ax¬ 
is  obliquely,  and  the  ftrain  draws  them  into  a  pofition 
more  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  the  heart  has  not  the 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  ftretch  fo  much  5  at  the 
fame  time,  its  yarns  are  firmly  grafped  by  the  hard 
ftrands  which  furround  them  $  they  muft  therefore  be 
torn  into  fhort  pieces. 

The  proccfs  for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not 
very  different  from  that  already  deferibed.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  through  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  fkain  or  ftrand  intended  for  the  heart  paffes 
through  this  hole,  and  is  ftretched  along  the  walk.  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  doling  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  faid  will  (how  this  method  to  be  defective.  The 
wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope 5  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yarns  will  be  much 
ftraighter  than  the  ftrands.  Therefore  when  the  rope 
is  ftrained  and  ftretched,  the  wick  cannot  ftretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  ftrands  ;  and  being  firmly  grafped  by 
them,  it  muft  break  into  fhort  pieces,  and  the  ftrands, 
having  loft  their  fupport  in  thofe  places,  will  fink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loofe.  We  fhould  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  ftretch  alike.  The  wick  therefore  fhould 
be  twilled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftrands,  perhaps 
even  a  little  more.  It  will  thus  communicate  part  of 
its  ftrength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  fo  uni¬ 
formly  folid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  fpiral  va¬ 
cuities.  But  that  this  does  no  harm,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be 
deferibed  prefently,  which  have  the  fame  vacuities.  In 
this  way  are  the  main  and  fore  flays  made  for  {hips  of 
the  line.  They  are  thought  ftronger  than  hawfer- 
laid  ropes,  but  unfit  for  running  rigging  $  becaufe  their 
ftrands  are  apt  to  get  out  of  their  places  when  the  rope 
is  drawn  into  loops.  It  is  alfo  thought  that  the  heart 
retains  water,  rots,  and  communicates  its  putrefa&ion  to 
the  furrounding  ftrands. 


Such  is  the  general  and  effential  procefs  of  rope  rna-  Rope- 
king.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twilled  into  yarns,  that ,  j 

they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and  flick  among  _’”r  * 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohefion.  Recapitu- 
The  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twill  by'ation. 
laying  them  j  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  flrand, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one 
yarn  *,  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  procefs  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  rope  a  folidity  and  hardnefs  which 
makes  it  lefs  penetrable  by  water,  which  would  rot  it  in 
a  fhort  while.  Some  of  thefe  purpofes  are  inconfiflent 
with  others  ;  and  the  fkill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  ma¬ 
king  the  bell  compenfation  *,  fo  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  beft  in  point  of  ftrength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  produce.  18 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  cordage  in  very  general  Mode  of 
ufe.  A  rope  of  two  or  more  ftrands  may  be  ufed  as  am:ik,ng.^ 
ftrand,  in  order  to  compofe  a  ftill  larger  rope  5  and  in^r(w! 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com¬ 
monly  made  ;  for  this  reafon  fuch  cordage  is  called 
Cable-laid  cordage. 

The  procefs  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  hawser-laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  ftate  of  per¬ 
manent  twift,  may  be  twifted  together  ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  becaufe  they  arc  ftiff  and 
elaflic.  They  muft  therefore  be  treated  like  ftrands 
for  a  hawfer.  We  muft  give  them  an  additional  twift, 
which  will  difpofe  them  to  lay  or  clofe  themfelves  ;  and 
this  difpofition  muft  be  aided  by  the  workmen  at  the 
fledge.  We  fay  the  twift  fhould  be  an  addition  to  their 
twift  as  a  rope.  A  twift  in  the  oppofite  direction  will 
indeed  give  them  a  difpofition  to  clofe  behind  the  top  *, 
but  this  will  be  very  fmall,  and  the  ropes  (now  ftrands) 
will  be  exceedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
in  laying.  The  twift  is  therefore  given  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  twift  as  a  rope,  or  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
primary  ftrands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  compofed. 

Thefe  primary  ftrands  are  therefore  partly  untvvifted  in 
cable-laying  a  rope,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  yarns 
are  untwifted  in  the  ufual  procefs  of  rope-making. 

We  need  not  infift  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  reader  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  hawfers 
intended  for  ftrands  of  a  cable  muft  not  be  fo  much 
twifted  as  thofe  intended  to  remain  hawfers  $  for  the 
twift  given  to  a  finiflied  hawfer  is  prefumed  to  be  that 
which  renders  it  mod  perfeCt,  and  it  muft  be  injured  by 
any  addition.  The  precife  proportion,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  working  up  between  the  hardening  of  the  * 
ftrands  and  clofing  the  cable,  is  a  fubjeCl  about  which 
the  artifts  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  cafe  of  haw¬ 
fer-laid  cordage.  We  did  not  enter  on  this  fubjeCl  * 
while  deferibing  the  procefs,  becaufe  the  introduction 
of  reafonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  defeription.  The  reader  being  now  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation, 
and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occafion,  will  ' 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the’  propriety  of  the  whole, 
when  he  learns  the  principle  on  which  the  ftrength  of 
a  rope  depends. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  a  rope-yarn  fhould  be  Mode  of 
twifted  till  a  fibre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  outeftimatin£\ 
from,  among  the  reft,  and  that  all  twilling  beyond  this  is^er^n£t^ 
injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  the  yarn  :  And  we  advanced  r°pe?’ 

this  ; 
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iSope-  this  maxim  upon  this  plain  confid&rallcn,  that  it  is  need- 
,  iefs  to  bind  them  clofer  together,  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out j  and  becaufe  this  clofer 
binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out¬ 
er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight.  Thus  thefe  fibres  are  on  the  ftretch,  and  are 
flrained  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 
The  procefs  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twill,  fhows 
that  we  mufl  do  a  little  more.  We  mufl  give  the  yarn 
a  degree  of  elaflic  contradlility,  which  will  make  it  lay 
-itfelf  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twift. 
This  mufl  leave  the  fibres  of  the  yarns  in  a  ftate  of 
greater  compreflion  than  is  neceffary  for  juft  keeping 
them  together.  But  more  than  this  feems  to  be  need- 
lefs  and  hurtful.  The  fame  maxim  mufl  diredl  us  in 
forming  a  rope  confifling  of  flrands,  containing  more 
than  one  yarn.  A  needlefs  excefs  of  twift  leaves  them 
*  flrained,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 

rope. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  workman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  folid  and  firm,  hardens  up 
the  llrands  till  they  really  break  :  and  we  believe  that, 
V*  in  the  general  pradlice  of  making  large  hawfers,  many 
of  the  outer  yarns  in  the  flrands,  efpecially  thofe  which 
chance  to  be  outermofl  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there¬ 
to  fore  moil  flrained,  are  broken  during  the  operation, 
of  But  there  is  another  confederation  which  fhould  alfo 
the  ft  re*  ^  ma^e  us  £*ve  no  greater  twift  in  any  part  of  the  opera- 
of  rope?,  ^tion  than  is  abfolutely  neceftary  for  the  firm  cohefion  of 
&.C.  the  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  flrain  to  which 

the  fibres  or  yarns  are  fubje£led.  Twilling  caufes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  refpe£l  to  the  axis  or 
general  dire&ion  of  the  rope.  It  may  juft  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yarn  fhall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
flraight ;  all  the  reft  mult  be  oblique,  and  the  more 
oblique  as  they  are  farther  Bom  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twilled.  Now  it  is  to  be  demonftrated, 
that  when  any  flrain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  a  flrain  greater  than  this  is  actually 
excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  fo  much  the  greater 
as  they  are  more  oblique  ;  and  thus  the  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weakeft  are  expofed  to  the  greateft 
ftrains. 

Fig.  13*  Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  reprefent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  arid  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  juft  able 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  may  reprefent  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  fuch  another  fibre  be 
Fig-  14-  kid  over  the  two  pulleys  A,  B  (fig.  14.),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and^J  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weight  R,  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  f  is  hung 
on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  This  weight 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  fuch  a  pofition  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and  f  are  in  equilibrio  by 
the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  We  affirm  that  this  weight 
R  is  the  meafure  of  the  relative  ftrength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB  ;  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
ftretched  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  in  every  part  it 
is  flrained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  the  weights  F 
and  y'are  held  faft,  and  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
weight  R,  the  fibre  mull  break,  being  already  flrained 
to  its  full  ^ftrength  \  therefore  II  meafures  its  ftrength 
in  relation  to  its  fituation.  Complete,  the  parallelogram 
ACBD,  and  draw/  the  diagonal  CD ;  becaufe  AB  is 
horizontal,  and  AC— BC,  DC  is  vertical,  and  coin* 
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cides  with  the  direction  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R  Rope* 
acts.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  foiCes,  which  are  making. . 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
Tides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  fame  directions  •  or, 
the  force  aCling  in  the  direction  CA  is  to  that  acting 
in  the  direClion  CR  asCA  to  CD.  The  point  R  isfup- 
ported  by  the  two  forces  CA,  CB,  which  are  equivalent 
to  CD ;  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the  weight  R 
as  CA  is  to  CD.  Therefore  the  abfolute  ftrengths  of 
the  two  fibres  AC,  BC,  taken  feparately,  arc  greater 
than  their  united  ftrengths  in  relation  to  their  pofition 
with  refpeCl  to  CR  :  and  fince  this  proportion  remains 
the  fame,  -whatever  equal  weights  are  hung  on  at  F  and 

it  follows,  that  when  any  flrain  DC  is  made  to  a<51  o» 
this  fibre  in  the  direClion  DC,  it  excites  a  greater  flrain 
on  the  fibre,  becaufe  CA  and  CB  taken  together  are 
greater  than  CD.  Each  fibre  ftiftains  a  flrain  greater 
than  the  half  of  CD. 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  turned  round  the  axis  CR. 

This  will  caufe  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
round  each  other,  and  cotnpofe  a  twifted  line  or  cord 
CR,  as  in  fig.  15.  and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  will  Fig.  15* 
remain  of  the  fame  form,  by  the  yielding  of  the  weights 
F  and  f  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 

The  fibre  will  always  aflume  that  form  which  makes  the 
fides  and  diagonal  in  the  proportion  of  the  weights. 

While  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  flrained 
to  the  fame  degree,  that  fs,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ftrength,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  flrain  in 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  each 
of  the  fibres  has  the  ftrength  AB,  the  cord  has  the 
ftrength  DC  ;  and  if  F  and fbt  held  faft,  the  fmalleft: 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  fum  of  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 
is  compofed  is  to  the  fum  of  their  relative  ftrengths,  or 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  thread,  as  AC4-CB  is  to  CD,  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and  f  are  not  held  faft,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  heavier  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with* 
out  breaking  the  fibre  y  for  it  will  draw  it  into  another 
pofition  A  c  B,  fuch  that  r  fhall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 
and  f  Since  F  and  f  remain  the  fame,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  drained  as  before.  Therefore  make  c  a,  cb  equal 
to  CA  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  acbcl* 
c  d  will  now  be  the  meafure  of  the  weight  r,  becaufe  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  c  a  and  c  b.  It  is  evident  that  c  d 
is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  pofition  a  c  b\ s  ftronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  o itd  to  CD,  or  c  e 
to  CE.  The  cord  is  therefore  fo  much  ftronger  as  the 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  muft  be 
ftrongeft  of  all  when  they  are  quite  parallel*  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B,  clofe  to  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  A 
it  cannot  take  dowm  the  bight  of  the  fibre  }  but  if  equal 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  fibres  arc  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  ftrength  of  the  cord,  (improperly  fo 
called)  is  equal  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 
fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
which  compofe  any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  the 
length  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC  }  and  this 
is  the  cafe  even  although  they  fhould  lap  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  any  diameter.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 

any 
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Rope-  any  perfon  who  confiders  the  thing  with  attention.  Let 
making.  a  c  (fig,  jfi.)  be  an  indefinitely  fmall  portion  of  the 
F>*7 T  *  *s  ^aPPe^  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 

2°’  '  let  HKG  be  a  fe&ion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 

a  e  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  e  c  to  the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  a  d  parallel  to  e  c.  It  is  plain  that  ef  c 
is  the  length  of  the  axis  correfponding  to  the  fmall  por¬ 
tion  a  c ,  and  that  e '  c  is  equal  to  a  e. 

Hence  w*e  derive  another  manner  of  exprefiing  the 
ratio  of  the  abfolute  and  relative  ftrength  }  and  we  may 
iay  that  the  abfolute  ftrength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
fame  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  ftrength  as 
the  length  of  the  fibre  to  the  length  of  the  cord  of 
which  it  makes  a  part.  And  we  may  fay,  that  the 
ftrength  of  a  rope  is  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrength  of 
its  yarns  as  the  length  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the 
yarns  5  for  although  the  yarns  are  in  various  ftates  of 
obliquity,  they  contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  cord 
in  as  much  as  they  contribute  immediately  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftrands.  The  ftrength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  of 
the  ftrands  as  the  length  of  the  yarns  to  that  of  the 
ftrands,  and  the  ftrength  of  the.  ftrands  is  to  that  of  the 
rope  as  the  length  of  the  firft  to  that  of  the  laft. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  twifting  the  fibres  diminifties 
the  ftrength  of  the  afiemblage  \  becaufe  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  necelfary  confequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  ft  rain  on  the  fibres  than  it 
could  have  excited  had  they  remained  parallel  }  and 
fince  a  greater  degree  of  twifting  neceffarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  mull  more  remarkably 
diminilh  the  ftrength  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  fince  the 
greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
ftrain  in  the  operation  of  twifting,  it  follows,  that  immo¬ 
derate  twifting  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  ftrength  of 
4,  cordage. 

Theoretical  Tliefe  theoretical  dedu6tions  are  abundantly  confirmed 
deductions  by  experiment  5  and  as  many  perfons  give  their  affent 
confirmed  more  readily  to  a  general  propofition  when  prefented  as 
rnur^ exp«- an  indu&ion  fro*?1  unexceptionable  particulars,  than  wThen 
riments,  offered  as  the  confequence  of  uncontroverted  principles, 
we  ftiall  mention  fome  of  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  on  this  fubjefl.  Mr  Reaumur,  one  of  the  moft 
zealous,  and  at  the  fame  time  judicious,  obfervers  of  na¬ 
ture  made  the  following  experiments.  {Mem.  Acad.  Pa¬ 
ris,  1 71 1.) 

1.  A  thread,  confiding  of  832  fibres  of  filk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  1  dram  and  18  grains,  would 
hardly  fupport  5^-  pounds,  and  fometimes  broke  with 
5  pounds.  The  fum  of  the.  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of-  8-  pounds  2  oun¬ 
ces. 

2.  A  fkain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many  pla¬ 
ces.  Every  part  of  it  bore  pounds,  but  none  cf  it 
would  bear  10.  When  twifted  flack  into  a  cord  cf  2 
yarns  it  broke  with  16  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  wrere  twifted  together.  Their  mean 
ftrength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  17.4, 
whereas  it  ftiould  have  carried  24. 

4.  Four  threads  rvere  twifted.  Their  mean  ftrength 
was  74r-  It  broke  with  21^  inftead  of  30.  Four  threads, 
whofe  ftrength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  with  22  in- 
ftead  of  36. 

5.  A  fmall  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
in  different  places  with  58,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  Ano¬ 
ther  part  of  it  was  untwifted  Into  its  three  ftrands.  One 


of  them  bore  2 g],  another  33I,  and  the  third  35  5  there-  Rop?- 
fore  the  fum  of  their  abfolute  ftrengths  was  98.  In  ano-  t  makm2- 
ther  part  which  broke  with  72,  the  ftrands  which  had  v  w 
already  borne  this  ftrain  were  feparated.  They  bore  2 6, 

28,  and  30  }  the  fum  of  which  is  84.  22 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  many  experi-  and  by 

ments  on  cordage  of  fize.  A  piece  of  rope  inches  °^r 
r  &  •  r  .  1  .  cC.  Knowles* 

in  circumference  was  cut  into  many  portions.  Each  or 

tliefe  had  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it  was  carefully  opened 

out.  It  was  white,  or  untarred,  and  contained  72 

yarns.  They  were  each  tried  feparately,  and  their 

mean  ftrength  was  90  pounds.  Each  correfponding 

piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the  mean  ftrength  of  % 

the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds.  But  90  times  72  is 

648°-  .... 

Nothing  is  more  familiaily  known  to  a  feaman  than  Further  re- 
the  luperior  ftrength  of  rope-yarns  made  up  into  a  fkain  marks  on 
without  twifting.  They  call  fuch  a  piece,  of  rope  atwlftin£? 
Salvage.  It  is  ufed  on  board  the  king’s  fhips  for 
rolling  tackles,  flinging  the  great  guns,  butt-flings, 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 
fervice  where  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  great  pliancy  are 
wanted. 

It  is  therefore  fufficiently  eflabliflied,  both  by  theory 
and  obfervation,  that  the  twifting  of  cordage  diminifties 
its  ftrength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  fufti- 
cient  precifion  for  determining  wdiether  this  diminution 
is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  peints  out.  In  a  liawfer  the 
yarns  lie  in  a  great  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermoft  yarn  of  a  ftrand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope  :  for  the  inclination  of  this  yarn, 
to  the  axis  of  its  own  ftrand  nearly  compenfates  for 
the  inclination  of  the  ftrand.  But  then  the  oppofite 
yarn  of  the  fame  ftrand,  the  yarn  that  is  next  the  axis- 
©f  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity,  which  is  the  fum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  ftrand  and  of  the  yarn.  So  that 
all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope 
are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  infide  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outfide. 

But  in  a  laid  rope  we  ftiould  not  confider  the  ftrength 
as  made  up  of  the  ftrengths  of  the  yarns  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  ftrengths  of  the  ftrands  :  For  when  the  rope  is 
violently  ftretched,  it  untwifts  as  a  rope,  and  the  ftrands 
are  p  little  more  twifted  \  fo  that  they  are  refilling  as 
ftrands,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed, .  when  wTe  confider 
the  procefs  of  laying  the  rope,  wc  fee  that  it  mull  be  fo. 

We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
three  ftrands  would  carry  more  when  parallel  that  when 
twifted  into  a  rope,  although  the  yarns  would  then  be 
much  mere  oblique-  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  fhouid  be  turned  to  the  making  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  ftrands. 

We  are  fully  authorifed  to  fay  that  the  twift  given  to 
cordage  ftiould  be  as  moderate  as  poftible.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  diminifties  the  ftrength,  and  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ftrength  which  its  fuperior  frnoothnefs  andhard- 
nefs  gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degiee  of  this  is 
necefiary  for  its  duration.  If  the  rope  is  laid  too  flack, 
its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be  eatched 
in  fnort  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  in  which 
cafe  fome  of  the  ftrands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink  and 
break.  It  alfo  becomes  too  pervious  to  water,  which 
foaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  thefe  and  other  fuch  in¬ 
conveniences,  a  confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs  or  hard- 
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ncfs  is  nccelTify  ;  and  in  order  Ic  give  the  cordage  this 
appearance  of  fuperior  ftrength,  the  manufacturer  is  dif- 
pofed  to  exceed. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal 
dock- yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  what  is 
the  bell  degree  of  twill.  It  is  ufunl  to  work  up  the 
yarns  to  \  of  their  length.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thought  this 
too  much,  and  procured  fome  to  be  worked  up  only  to 

of  the  length  of  the  yarns.  The  ftrength  of  the  firft, 
by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  2nd  that  of 
the  laft  was  5187. 

He  caufed  three  ropes  to  be  made  from  the  fame  hemp, 
fpun  with  all  poffible  equability,  and  in  fuch  proportion 
of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the  fame  weight. 
The  rope  which  was  worked  up  to  \  bore  4098  pounds; 
that  which  was  worked  up  to  ^  bore  4850  ;  and  the  one 
worked  up  to  £  bore  6205.  In  another  trial  the  ftrengths 
xvere  4250,  6753,  and  7397.  Thefe  ropes  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fixes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
experiments,  to  get  a  conliderable  quantity  of  rigging 
made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  of  their  length, 
and  had  them  ufed  during  a 'whole  campaign.  The 
officers  of  the  Hups  reported  that  this  cordage  was 
about  lighter  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  nearly  flen- 
derer,  fo  as  to  give  lefs  hold  to  the  wind,  was  therefore 
more  fupple  and  pliant,  and  run  eafier  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
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three  ;  and  that  it  wTas  at  leaft  ^  ftronger.  And  they 
faid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  fullered  more  by  uling 
than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  fit  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  alfo  made  experiments  on  other  fa¬ 
brics  of  cordage,  which  made  all  twilling  unneceffary, 
fuch  as  fimply  laying  the  yarn  in  {kains,  and  then  co¬ 
vering  it  with  a  worming  of  fmall  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  fuperior  in  ftrength,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
becaufe  the  covering  opened  in  every  fhort  bending,  and 
was  foon  fretted  off.  He  alfo  covered  them  with  a  wo¬ 
ven  coat  in  the  manner  praCtifed  for  h 01*: fe- furniture. 
But  this  could  not  be  put  on  with  fufficient  tightnefs, 
without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  manner  of  a 
horfe-whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  foiid,  and  were 
prodigioufly  ftrong.  But  all  thefe  fabrics  were  found 
too  {oft  and  pervious  to  water,  and  were  foon  rendered 
unferviceable.  The  ordinary  procefs  of  rope-making 
therefore  mull  be  adhered  to  *,  and  we  mull  endeavour 
to  improve  it  by  diminilhing  the  twill  as  far  as  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  neceffary  folidity. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  furely  advifable 
to  lay  flack  all  fuch  cordage  as  is  ufed  for  Handing  rig¬ 
ging,  and  is  never  expofed  to  Ihort  bendings.  Shrouds, 
flays,  backftays,  pendants,  are  in  this  fituation,  and 
can  ealily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  fer- 
ving,  &cc. 

The  fame  principle  alfo  direCls  us  to  make  fuch  cor¬ 
dage  of  four  ftrands.  When  the  ftrands  are  equally 
hardened,  and  when  the  degree  of  twill  given  in  the 
laying  is  precifely  that  which  is  correfpondent  to  the 
twill  of  the  ftrands,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  ftrands 
are  lying  lefs  obliquely  to  the  axis  in  the  four-ftrand  cor¬ 
dage,  and  Ihould  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
experience  fully  confirms  this.  Mr  Du  Hamel  caufed 
two  very  fmall  bawfers  to  be  made,  in  which  the  ftrands 
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were  equally  hatdened.  One  of  them  had  three  ftrands, 
and  the  other  fix  with  a  heart.  They  were  worked  up 
to  the  fame  degree.  The  firft  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  other  with  1325.  Several  companions  were 
made,  with  the  fame  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  ftrands,  and  in  them  all  the  four-ftrand 
cordage  was  found  greatly  fuperior  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  a  heait  judicioufiy  put  in  not  only  made  the  work 
eafier  and  more  perfeCt  to  the  eye,  but  alfo  increafed  the 
ftrength  of  the  cordage. 

It  is  furely  unreafonable  to  refufe  credit  to  fuch  a 
uniform  courfe  of  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  impofition,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  on  this  complicated  fub- 
jeCl ;  and  it  argues  a  confiderable  prefumption  in  the 
profellional  artifts  to  oppofe  the  vague  notions  which 
they  have  of  the  matter  to  the  calm  refleClions,  and 
minute  examination  of  every  particular,  by  a  man  of  good 
underftanding,  who  had  no  intereft  in  mifleading  them. 

The  fame  principles  will  explain  the  fuperiority  ofSupenoritf 
cable-laid  cordage.  The  general  aim  in  rope-making  ofcable- 
is  to  make  every  yarn  bear  an  equal  (hare  of  the  gene- 
ral  ftrain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear  ®  * 
it.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimed  at 
is,  to  put  the  yarns  in  fuch  fituations  that  the  ftrains  to 
which  they  are  expofed  in  the  ufe  of  the  rope  may  be 
proportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.  Even  this  point 
cannot  be  attained,  and  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
an  approach  towards  it. 

The  greateft  difficulty  is  to  place  the  yarns  of  a  large 
ftrand  agreeably  to  thofe  maxims.  Suppofing  them 
placed  wfith  perfeCl  regularity  round  the  yarn  which  is 
in  the  middle :  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concentric  circles.  When  this  whole  mafs  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yarn  as  an  axis,  it  is  plain  that  they 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  middle  yarn  is 
fimply  twilled  round  its  axis,  while  thofe  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  fpirals,  and  that 
thefe  fpirals  are  fo  much  more  oblique  as  the  yarns  are 
farther  from  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  fledge  kept  fall,  fo 
that  the  ftrand  is  not  allowed  to  Ihorten.  The  yarns 
muft  all  be  ftretched,  and  therefore  ftrained  ;  and  thofe 
muft  be  the  moft  extended  which  are  the  fartheft  from 
the  middle  yarn.  Now  allow  the  fledge  to  approach. 

The  ftrand  contra&s  in  its  general  length,  and  thofe 
yarns  contrail  moft  which  were  moft  extended.  The 
remaining  extenfion  is  therefore  diminiftied  in  all ;  but 
frill  thofe  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  middle  are 
moft  extended,  and  therefore  moft  ftrained,  and  have 
the  fmalleft  remainder  of  their  abfolute  force.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  put  into  the  moft  unfavourable  fitua¬ 
tions,  and  thofe  which  <are  already  moft  ftrained  are  left 
the  moft  oblique,  and  have  the  greateft  ftrain  laid  on 
them  by  any  external  force.  But  this  is  unavoidable  : 

Their  greateft  hurt  is  the  ftrains  they  fuftain  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture.  When  the  ftrand  is  very  large,  as  in  a  nine- 
inch  hawfer,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  bring  the  whole  ^  ^ 
to  a  proper  firmnefs  for  laying  without  ftraining  the*” rJ^Jopes 
outer  yarns  to  the  utmofl,  and  many  of  them  are  broken  the  ftrands 
in  the  operation.  are  twifted 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  two-ftrand  line  was m  a  direc- 
laid  or  clofed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twill  itfelf  up  at ^TtTthat 
the  fwivel  of  the  loper  ;  and  that  it  wTas  the  elaftickyot' fpinning, 
arifing  from  the  twift  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this  and  are 
effeCt :  and  he  would  probably  be  furprifed  when  weconfequent- 

faid,1^  ftronger' 
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faid,  that,  in  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  Uranus  are  twift- 
,  ed  in  a  diredlion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  fpinning. 

v  '  Since  the  tendency  to  clofe  into  a  rope  is  nothing  but 
the  tendency  of  the  ftrands  to  untwift,  it  would  feeni 
natural  to  twift  the  ftrands  as  the  yarns  were  twilled 
before.  This  would  be  true  if  the  elafticity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  fame  tendency  to  untwift 
in  the  ftrand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  The  contraction  of  one  of  the  outer  yarns 
of  a  brand  tends  to  pull  the  ftrand  backward  round 
the  axis  of  the  ftrand  :  but  the  contraction  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yarn  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its  own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  ftrand.  It  tends  to  un¬ 
twift  the  yarn,  but  not  to  untwift  the  ftrand.  It  tends 
to  untwift  the  ftrand  only  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  contraCl 
the  yarn.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  yarn  to  be  fpun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  fibres.  The  contracting 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one  half  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  fibres  :  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
neceffary  for  doling  the  rope  properly,  the  fibres  of 
the  yarns  muft  be  exerting  twice  this  force.  Now  let 
the  fame  yarn,  fpun  up  to  one-half,  be  made  up  in  a 
ftrand,  and  let  the  ftrand  be  twifted  in  the  oppofite  di¬ 
rection  to  the  fpinning  till  it  has  acquired  the  fame 
elafticity  fit  for  laying.  The  yarns  are  untwifted.  Sup- 
pofe  to  three  fourths  of  the  lengths  of  the  fibres.  They 
are  now  exerting  only  four  thirds  of  the  force  neceffary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  cafe  *,  and  thus  we  have  ftronger 
yarns  when  the  ftrands  are  equally  ftrained.  But  they 
require  to  be  more  ftrained  than  the  other  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  more  twifted  yarn,  fooner  acquire  the  ela¬ 
fticity  fit  for  laying.  But  fince  the  elafticity  which  fits 
the  ftrand  for  laying  does  not  increafe  fo  faft  as  the 
ftrain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  each  has  acquired  that  elafticity  which 
is  proper  for  laying,  the  ftrands  made  of  the  ftack-twift- 
cd  yarn  are  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  the  yarns  are  alfo  the 
ftrongeft  5  and  being  fofter,  the  rope  will  clofe  better. 

Experience  confirms  all  this  ;  and  cordage,  whofe 
ftrands  are  twifted  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  the  twift; 
of  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  ftronger  than  the  other  in 
*7  a  proportion  not  lefs  than  that  of  feven  to  fix. 

S^made  Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  ftrand, 
hylaying  and  *ts  defe&s  when  made,  wre  have  fallen  on  a  method 
it  twice.  of  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  hawr- 
fer-laid  rope,  flack  fpun,  little  hardened  in  the  ftrands, 
and  Hack  laid,  is  made  a  ftrand  of  a  large  rops  called  a 
cable  or  cablet .  The  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evi¬ 
dent.  The  ftrands  are  reduced  to  one- third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fize.  Such  ftrands  cannot  have  their  yarns 
lying  very  obliquely,  and  the  outer  yarns  cannot  be 
much  more  ftrained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  muft 
therefore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  fhould  ex- 
peCl  fuperior  ftrength. 

Accordingly,  their  fuperiority  is  great,  not  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  13  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three.  A  cable  is  more  than  a 
fourth  part,  but  is  not  a  third  part,  ftronger  than  a  liaw- 
fer  of  the  fame  fize  or  weight. 

They  are  feldom  made  of  more  than  three  hawfers 
of  three  ftrands  each,  though  they  are  fometimes  made 
of  three  four-ftranded  hawfers,  or  of  four  three -ftrand- 
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ed.  The  firft  of  tlxefe  two  is  preferred,  becaufe  four 
fraall  ftrands  can  be  laid  very  clofe  ;  whereas  it  is  dif-  makmg*  t 
ficult  to  lay  well  four  hawfers,  already  become  very  ^ 
hard. 

The  fuperiority  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  attri¬ 
buted  entirely  to  the  greater  perfefticn  of  the  ftrands, 
and  this  feeming  to  arife  entirely  from  their  fmallnefs, 
it  was  natural  to  expe£l  ftill  better  cordage  by  laying 
cables  as  the  ftrands  of  ftill  larger  pieces.  It  has  been 
tried,  and  with  every  requifite  attention.  But  although 
they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  decidedly  ex¬ 
celled,  common  cables  of  the  fame  weight  ;  and  they 
require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  Ih all  not  there¬ 
fore  enter  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fabric.  2s 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  procefs  of  Diftribu- 
rope-making  which  wre  have  not  confidered  minutely 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  viz.  the  diftribution  of  the^^f1^" 
total  fhortening  of  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  of  the  yarns 
the  ftrands  and  the  laying  the  rope.  This  is  a  point  between 
about  which  the  artifts  are  by  no  meags  agreed.  There t]ie  harden- 
is  certainly  a  pofition  of  the  ftrands  of  a  laid  rope  which 
puts  every  part  in  equilibrio  ;  and  this  is  what  an  ela-  laying  the 
ftic,  but  perfectly  foft  rope  (were  fuch  a  thing  poffible),rope. 
would  affume.  But  this  cannot  be  difeovered  by  anv 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  thought  fufficiently  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  would  be  difeovered  by  the  careful  fabri¬ 
cation  of  a  very  fmall  and  foft  line  is  the  fame  that  will 
fuit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.  We  muft  proceed  much 
on  conje&ure  \  and  we  cannot  fay  that  the  arguments 
ufed  by  the  partifans  of  different  proportions  are  very 
convincing. 

The  general  prn&ice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  intended  fhortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up  into  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of  thefe 
in  hardening  the  ftrands,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
doling  the  hawffer. 

#  Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-  Oplmon 
cious,  and  that  the  yarns  are  too  much  ftrained,  and  and  experi- 
the  ftrands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  invert ments  of 
this  proportion,  and  to  fhorten  one-third  in  the  harden-  Du  HamcI* 
ing  of  the  ftrands,  and  two-thirds  in  laying  the  hawfer. 

But  if  the  ftrain  of  the  yarns  only  is  confidered,  one 
fliould  think  that  the  outfide  yarn  of  a  ftrand  will  be 
more  ftrained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yarn  of 
the  fame  ftrand,  that  is,  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  if  a  very  foft  line  is  formed  in 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twift.  This  fhows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elafticity 
or  hardening  of  the  ftrands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  foft  lines  always  fhowed  a  tendency  to  take  a 
greater  twift  when  the  lines  were  made  in  the  firft  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  tendency  to  lofe  their  twift  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel’s  manner.  We  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  that  we 
fhall  not  err  greatly  if  we  have  the  total  (hortenino*  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  procefs.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  infilled  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  much 
Mr  Du  Hamel’s  repartition  may  be  better,  becaufe  part 
of  this  working  will  quickly  go  off  when  the  cordage  is 
ufed.  But  it  is  furely  better  to  be  right  in  the  main 
point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  to  adjuft  the  di¬ 
ftribution  of  it  fo  that  the  finilhed  cordage  (hall  precife- 
ly  keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it. 

There  muft  be  the  fame  uncertainty  in  the  quadruple 
N  n  diftribution 
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diftnbution  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  Ihortened  to  two-thirds,  we  believe  tbe  or¬ 
dinary  practice  has  been,  1  ft,  To  warp  1 8  0  fathoms  '> 
2d,  To  harden  up  the  ftrands  30  fathoms  ,  ^d,  To  lay 
or  clofe  up  13  fathoms  >  4th,  To  work  up  the  haulers 
nine  fathoms  j  5th,  To  clofe  up  eight  fathoms.  This 
leaves  a  cable  of  120.  Since  Mr  Du  Hamel’s  experi¬ 
ments  have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  practice 
has  been  to  warp  190,  to  harden  up  38,  to  lay  up  1  2, 
to  work  up  the  hawfers  10,  and  then  to  clofe  up  fix  • 
.and  when  the  cable  is  finifhed,  to  fhorten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  v  orkmen  call  throwing  the  turn  well 
up.  This  leaves  a  cable  of  122  fathoms. 

As  there  feems  little  doubt  of  the  l'uperiority  of  cor¬ 
dage  Ihortened  one-fourth  over  cordage  fliortened  one- 
third,  the  following  diftribution  may  be  adopted  :  warp 
190  fathoms,  harden  up  12,  lay  up  11,  work  up  the 
hawfers  12,  and  clofe  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 
cable  of  143. 

There  is  another  queftion  about  which  the  artifts  are 
divided  in  their  opinion?,  viz.  the  drains  made  ufe  of 
during  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  weight 
laid  on  the  fledge.  If  this  be  too  fmall,  the  ftrands 
will  not  be  fufficiently  tightened,  and  will  run  into 
kinks.  The  fledge  will  come  up  by  flai  ls  :  and  a  fmall 
inequality  of  twift  in  the  ftrands  will  throw  it  alkew. 
The  top  will  not  run  well  without  a  con  fide  rable.  pref- 
fure  to  throw  it  from  the  cloftng  point,  and  therefore 
the  cordage  will  neither  clofe  fairly  nor  firmly  \  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftrain  on  the  ft  rand* 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  fo  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  fo  great  as  to  break  them.  Thefe  are  the 
extreme  pofttions.  And  we  think  that  it  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  ftrain 
ftiould  be  laid  on  the  ftrands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  clofe  nearly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  this  purpofe  ? 

The  pra&ice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  fledge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  txhe 
yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  fix-inch  hawfer 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  we  fuppofc  the  fridfion 
one-third  of  the  weight  \  the  ftrain  on  each  ftrand  will 
be  about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight.  Mr  Du 
I Tam  el  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  propofes  to  put 
only  five-fourths  or  three- feconds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cordage  *,  and  ftill  lefs  if  a  ftiorter  piece  be  warped,  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  require  fo  much  force  to  throw  the 
twift  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  ftrand. 
We  fliall  only  fay,  that  ftronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea¬ 
vy  loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  fhortening,  and  a  lighter  load  5  but  all 
this  is  very  vague. 

The  reader  will  naturally  afk,  after  this  account  of 
the  manufadlure,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
the  ftrength  of  cordage  ?  It  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  precife.  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per- 
fedlly  ftmilar,  we  ftiould  expeft  the  ftrength  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  their  fe&ion  ;  that  is,  to  the 
fquare  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  dees  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule  ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  fhows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made  on 
all  cordage  of  3-J  inch  circumference  and  under,  that 
the  ftrength  incrcafes  a  little  fafter  than  the  number 
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of  equal  threads.  Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of  Rupe* 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  inftead  of  946  JllZill 

12  4  1262 

*8  2148  1S93 

We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  mull 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  ftrength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  making  them  of  yarn  fpun  fine.  *  This  re¬ 
quires  finely  drefted  hemp  ;  and  being  more  fupple,  the 
fibres  lie  clofe,  and  do  not  form  fuch  oblique  fpirals. 

But  all  hemp  will  not  fpin  equally  fine.  Every  ilalk 
feems  to  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres, 
which  Tplit  more  eafily  into  a  fecond  fet,  and  thefe  more 
difficultly  into  a  third  fet,  and  fo  on.  The  ultimate 
fmcnefs,  therefore,  which  a  reafonable  degree  of  drei- 
fing  can  give  to  hemp,  bears  fome  proportion,  not  in¬ 
deed  very  precife,  to  the  fize  of  the  ftalk.  The  Britiia 
and  Dutch  ufe  the  bell  hemp,  fpin  their  yarn  the  fffieft,. 
and  their  cordage  is  confiderably  ftronger  than  the 
French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp,  and 
others  of  a  coarfe  and  harfh  quality. 

The  following  rule  for  judging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  fuppofes 
them  rather  too  firong  *,  but  it  is  fo  eafily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  ufe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  in  inches  by  itfelf,  and. 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produft,  it  will  expreis  the 
tons  which  the  rope  will  carry.  Thus,  if  the  rope  have 
fix  inches,  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fifth  o£ 
which  is  7y  tons ;  apply  this  to  the  rope  of  3},  ou 
which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  3^  X  3f~  10.25,  j-  of  which  is  2.05 
tons,  or  4592  pounds,  it  broke  with  455c. 


This  may  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  tfrrinr, 
part  of  the  manufa&ure.  But  we  have  taken  no  notice  and  its  er-'~ 
of  the  operation  of  tarring  j  and  our  reafori  was,  that^dsem  the 
the  methods  pradifed  in  different  rope- works  are  fo  ex-  af 

ceedingly  different,  that  we  could  hardly  enumerate !°pC&‘ 
them,  or  even  give  a  general  account  of  them.  It  is 
evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  date  of  twine  or  yarn,  this 
being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  unifoimly 
penetrated.  The  yarn  is  made  to  wand  oft  one  reel, 
and  having  palled  through  a  veftel  containing  hot  tar, 
it  is  wound  up  on  another  reel ;  and  the  fuperfluous  tar 
is  taken  oft  by  paffing  through  a  hole  furrounded  with 
fpongy  oakum  j  or  it  is  tarred  in  Ikains  or  hauls,  which 
are  drawn  by  a  capftern  through  the  tar-kettle,  and 
through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight. 

It  is  eftablithed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  .white,  and  that  the  difference 
increases  by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr  D11  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage-  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  of  the 
beft  Riga  hemp. 

Auguft  8.  1741. 

White.  Tarred. 

Broke  with  4500  pounds.  3  400  pounds. 


4  900 

4800 

33  0° 
325° 

April  25. 

1 743* 

4600 

35oo 

5°  00 

3400 

5000 

3400 

September 


K  pe¬ 
rn, -kine1. 
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September  3.  1746. 

3800  30CD 

4000  2700 

4200  2800 

A  parcel  cf  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  out 
of  a  quantity  which  had  been  made  February  12.  1  746. 
it  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  companions  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  follows  : 


White  bore. 

1746  April  1 4.  264  5  pounds. 

1747  May  18.  1762 

1747  Off.  2i.  2710 

1748  .Tune  IQ.  2  C7  c 

1748  Q£l.  2.  2425 

1749  ScP-  25-  29r7 


Tarred  bore. 

Differ. 

23 1 2  pounds. 

333 

21 55 

607 

2050 

660 

1  ?52 

823 

1 837 

588 

1865 

1052 

Mr  Du  Hamel  lays,  that  it  is  decided  by  experience, 

l .  That  white  cordage  in  continual  fervice  is  one-third 
more  durable  than  tarred.  2.  That  it  retains  its  force 
much  longer  while  kept  in  ilore.  3.  That  it  refills  the 
ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer. 

We  know  this  one  remaikable  facl.  In  1758  the 
(hrouds  and  flays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portfmouth  dock¬ 
yard  were  overhauled,  and  when  the  worming  and  fer¬ 
vice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white  cor¬ 
dage.  On  examining  the  fforekeeper’s  books,  they  were 
found  to  have  been  formerly  the  ffirowds  and  rigging  of 
the  Royal  William,  1 10  guns,  built  in  1715,  and  rigg¬ 
ed  in  1716.  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and  unfit  for 
fe*,  and  unrigged  and  her  (lores  laid  up.  Some  few 
years  afterwards,  her  ihrouds  and  flays  were  fitted  on 
the  Sheer  hulk,  where  they  remained  in  conftant  and 
very  hard  fervice  for  about  30  years,  while  every  tarred 
rope  about  her  bad  been  repeatedly  renewed.  This  in¬ 
formation  we  received  from  Mr  Brown,  boatfwain  of 
the  Royal  William  during  the  war  1758,  &c. 

Why  then  do  we  tar  cordage  ?  We  thus  render  it 
more  unpliant,  weaker,  and  lefs  durable.  Ii  is  chiefly 
ferviceable  for  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  mull  be 
continually  wetted  and  even  foaked.  The  refult  of 
careful  obfervation  is,  1.  That  white  cordage,  expafed 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar¬ 
red  cordage.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  fuperficially 
tarred  is  conftnntly  ftronger  than  what  is  tarred  through¬ 
out,  and  it  refills  better  the  alternatives  of  wet  and  dry. 
N.  B.  The  (hrouds  of  the  Sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred 
and  blacked,  fo  that  it  was  not  known  that  they  were  o-f 
white  cordage. 

Tar  is  a  curious  fubftance,  mifcible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  made  to  anoint  cordage  with 
oils  and  fats  which  do  not  mix  with  water.  This  was 
expelled  to  defend  them  from  its  pernicious  effects.  But 
it  was  diflin&ly  found  that  thefe  matters  made  the  fibres 
of  hemp  glide  fo  eafily  on  each  other,  that  it  was  hardly 
poffible  to  twill  them  permanently.  Before  they  grnfp-. 
ed  each  other  fo  hard  that  they  could  not  be  drawn,  they 
were  /trained  almoft  to  breaking. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  flrength  of 
cordage  by  tanning.  But  though  it  remains  a  conflant 
practice  in  the  m?nura£ture  of  nets,  it  does  not  appear 
that  much  addition,  either  of  flrength  or  durability,  can 
be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means.  The  trial  has  been 
made  with  great  care,  and  by  perfons  fully  able  to  con* 
ciud.  the  procefs  with  propriety.  But  it  is  found  that 
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the  yarns  take  fo  long  time  in  drying,  and  are  fo  much 
hurt  by  drying  (lowly,  that  the  room  required  fora  con- 
fiderable  rope- work  would  be  immenfe  \  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  cordage  is  but  trifling,  and  even  equi¬ 
vocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  chemical  procefs,  and  it* 
effecls  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials 
to  which  the  tan  is  applied.  It  unqueffionably  cortdenfes, 
and  even  flrengthens,  the  fibre  of  leather  :  but  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  a  priori ,  it  may  dellroy  the  cohe- 
fion  of  hemp  and  flax  \  and  experiment  alone  could  de¬ 
cide  the  quell  ion.  The  refult  has  been  unfavourable  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  tan  cannot  be 
found  which  thall  produce  on  the  texture  of  vegetables 
effedls  fimilar  to  what  oak-bark  and  other  aftringents 
produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  membrane.  Jt  is  well 
known  that  fome  dyes  increafe  the  flrength  of  flax  and 
cotton,  notwithflanding  the  corrofion  which  we  know 
to  be  produced  by  fome  of  the  ingredients.  This  is  a 
fubjecl  highly  worth  the  attention  of  the  chemiil  and 
the  patriot. 

ROPE- Dancer.  See  Rope  DANCER. 

ROP  E-Yarn ,  among  Tailors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
unfunded,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk }  its  ufe  is  to 
make  finnet,  matts.  &c. 

ROQUET.  See  Rocket. 

ROKiDULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  the  pent- 
andria  clais.  See  Botany  Index. 

ROSA,  the  Rose  j  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  icofandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  35th  order,  Senticofee.  See  Botany  Index. 


The  forts  of  rofes  are  very  numerous  ;  and  :he  botan- 
ifls  findjit  very  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  which 
are  fpecies  and  which  are  varieties,  as  well  as  which  are 
varieties  of  the  refpe£live  fpecies.  On  lids  account  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  feme  other  eminent  authors,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  only  one  real  fpecies  or  rofe,  which 
is  the  rofa  car.ina ,  or  “  dog  rofe  of  the  hedges,  See.  and 
that  all  the 'other  ferts  are  accidental  varieties  of  it. 
However,  according  to  the  prelent  Linncean  arrangement, 
they  Hand  divided  into  J4  fuppofed  fpecies,  each  com¬ 
prehending  varieties,  which  in  fome  forts  are  but  few*,  in 
others  numerous. 

The  fuppofed  fpecies  and  their  varieties  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  modern  botanifls,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  canina,  canine  rofe,  wild  dog-rofe  of  the 
hedges,,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having 
prickly  dalks  and  branches,  pinnated  five  or  feven- 
lo^etl  leaves,  with  aculeated  foot-ffalks,  fmoolh  pedun- 
culi,  oval  fmooth  germina,  and  fmall  Tingle  flowers. 
There  are  two  varieties,  red-flowrered  and  white-flower¬ 
ed.  They  grow  wild  in  hedges  abundantly  all  over 
the  kingdom  \  and  are  fometimes  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens,  a  few  to  increafe  the  variety  of  the  fhrubbevy  col¬ 
lodion. 

2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rofe,  grows  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  having  a  green  flem  and  branches,  armed  with 
prickles,  hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germinn,  and  large 
white  flowers.  The  varieties  are, — large  double  white 
rofe— dwarf  Tingle  white  rofe — piaidens-blufli  white  rofe, 
being  large,  produced  in  duffers,  of  a  white  and  blufli- 
red  colour. 

3.  The'  Gallica,  cr  Gallican  rofe,  8cc.  grows  from 
about  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  differ^ 
ent  varieties,  with  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  feven-lobed 
leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  dif- 
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Rofa.  lereut  Torts.  This  fpecies  is  very  ext en five  in  fnppofed 
varieties,  bearing  the  above  fpecific  diftinftion,  feveral  of 
whieh  have  been  formerly  confidercd  as  diftintt  fpecies, 
but  are  now  ranged  among  the  varieties  of  the  Galilean 
rofe,  confiding  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

•?  Common  red  offieinal  rofe,  grows  ere£t,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  having  fmall  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,  and  large  fpreading  half-double  deep-red 
llowers. — Rofa  mundi  (rofe  of  the  world)  or  ltriped 
red  rofe,  is  a  variety  of  the  eommon  red  rofe,  grovdng 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  fpreading  femi- 
double  red  flowers,  beautifully  ftriped  with  white — and 
deep  red. — York  and  Laneafter  variegated  rofe,  grows 
five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more  ;  bearing  variega¬ 
ted  red  flowers,  confuting  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white  )  alfo  frequently  dilpofed  in  elegant  ftripes,  fome- 
times  in  half  of  the  flower,  and  fometimes  in  fome  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rofe,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very  priekly  flrootsj  producing 
middle -fized,  moderately-double  delieate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 

common  red-flowered  monthly  rofe — blufh-flowered _ 

white-flowered — flriped-flowered.  All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  feveral 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July  \  and  fre¬ 
quently  again  in  Augud  or  September,  and  fometimes, 
in  fine  mild  feafons,  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember  :  hence  the  name  monthly  rofe . — Double  virgin- 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  bigh,  having  greenith  brandies 
with  fcarce  any  fpines  j  and  with  large  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. — Red  damafk  rofe,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greenifli  branches,  armed 
with  fhort  aculea j  and  moderately-double,  fine  foft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. — White  damalk  rofe,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenifli  very  prickly  branches, 
and  white-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter 
colour. — Blufh  Belgic  rofe,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more  ;  having  greenifli  priekly  branches,  five 
or  feven  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blufli- 
red  flowers,  with  fhort  petals,  evenly  arranged. — Red 
Belgic  rofe,  having  greenifli  and  red  flioots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers. — Velvet  rofe,  groivs 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles ; 
producing  large  velvet-red  flowers,  comprifing  femi-dou- 
ble  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  rofes. — Mar¬ 
bled  rofe,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifh 
branches,  with  but  few  prickles  5  and  large,  double, 
finely-marbled,  red  flowers. — Red-and-yellow  Auflrian 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  llender  reddifh- 
branehes,  armed  with  fhort  brownifh  aculea ;  and  with 
flowers  of  a  reddifh  copper  colour  on  one  fide,  the  other 
fide  yellow.  This  is  a  curious  variety,  and  the  flowers 
aflame  a  Angularly  agreeable  appearance. — Yellow  Au¬ 
flrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  reddifh 
very  prickly  fhoots  ;  and  numerous  bright-yellow  flowers. 
—Double  yellow  rofe,  grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high  •, 
with  brownifli  branches,  armed  with  numerous  large  and 
Imall  yellowifh  prickles 5  and  large  very  double  yellow 
flowers. — Frankfort  rofe,  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
is  a  vigorous  fhooter,  with  brownifli  branches  thinly 
firmed  with  ftrong  prickles ;  and  produces  largifh 
Rouble  purplifh-red  flowers,  that  blow  irregularly,  and 
have  but  little  fragrance. 

4.  The  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  red  rofe,  &c. 
grows  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  feet 


high,  in  different  forts,  all  of  them  hifpid  and  prickly  \  Rofe. 
pinnated  three  and  five  lobed  leaves  5  and  large  very  v~~ 
double  red  flowers,  having  very  numerous  petals,  and 
of  different  (hades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 

— common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  cre£t  greenifli  branches,  but  mo¬ 
derately  armed  with  prieklcs;  and  large  remarkably* 
double  red  flowers,  with  fhort  regularly  arranged  petals. 

— JBluflr  hundred-leaved  role,  grows  like  the  other,  with 
large  very  double  pale-red  tlow’ers. —  Provence  rofe, 
grows  five  or  fix  feet,  with  greenifli  brown  prickly 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  lefs 
in  the  varieties. — The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro¬ 
vence  rofe,  and  pale  Provence  rofe  5  both  of  whieh  ha¬ 
ving  larger  and  fomewhat  loofer  petals  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fort. — Cabbage  Provenee  rofe  }  having  the  pe*- 
tals  clolely  folded  o\er  one  another  like  cabbages. — 

Dutch  cabbages  rofe,  very  large,  and  eabbage  tolerably. 

— Childing  Provence  rofe — Great  royal  rofe,  grows  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  producing  remarkably  large,  fome¬ 
what  loofe,  but  very  elegant  flowers. — All  thefe  are 
large  double  red  flowers,  fomewhat  globular  at  firft 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  fpreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  ornamental  fragrant  rofes. — Mofs  Pro¬ 
vence  rofe,  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  eommon  rofe  j 
grows  ere&ly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifh 
flalks  and  branches,  very  clofely  armed  with  fhort  pric¬ 
kles,  and  double  crirnfon-red  flowers  *,  having  the  calyx 
and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  furrounded  with  a  rough 
moffy-like  fubftanee,  effe&ing  a  curious  Angularity. 

This  is  a  fine  delieate  rofe,  of  a  high  fragrance,  whieh 
together  with  its  moffy  ealyx,  renders  it  of  great  eftima- 
tion  as  a  curiofity. 

5.  The  einnamomea,  or  cinnamon  rofe,  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  or  more,  wTith  purplifh  branches  thinly  acu- 
leated;  pinnated  five  or  feven  lobed  leaves,  having  al- 
moft  inermous  petioles,  fmooth  pedunculi,  and  fmooth 
globular  germina  \  with  fmall  purplifh-red  cinnamon- 
feented  flowers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers. 

6.  The  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rofe,  grows  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  having  fmooth  or  unarmed  reddifh 
branches,  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth  leaves,  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  germina,  and  deep-red  Angle 
flowers ;  appearing  in  May.  This  fpecies,  as  being  free 
from  all  kinds  of  armature  common  to  the  other  forts  of 
rofes,  is  efteemed  as  a  Angularity  \  and  from  this  proper¬ 
ty  is  often  called  the  virgin  rofe . 

7.  The  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rofe,  &c. 
grows  fix*  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more,  having  fmooth 
reddifh  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated  j  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  fmooth  leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks  \  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  globofe  hifpid  germen,  and  Angle  red 
flowers  in  clufters,  appearing  moftly  in  Auguft  and 
September.  The  varieties  arc,  dwarf  Pennfylvanian  rofe, 
with  fingle  and  double  red  flowers — American  pale- red 
rofe.  This  fpecies  and  varieties  grow7  naturally  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  North  America )  they  effeft  a  fine  varie¬ 
ty  in  our  gardens,  and  are  in  eftimation  for  their  late- 
flowering  property,  as  they  often  continue  in  blow7  from 
Auguft  until  O&ober  *,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autumn,  caufing  a  va¬ 
riety  all  winter. 

8.  The  villofa,  or  villofe  apple-bearing  rofe,  grows 

fix 
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Rofa.  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  having  ftrong  erefl  brownifli 
—v—*  fmooth  branches  }  aculeated  fparfedly  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  villcfe  or  hairy  leaves,  downy  underneath,  with 
prickly  foot-ftalks,  hifpid  penduncles,  a  globular  ptickly 
germen  •  and  large-  Angle  red  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apples.  This 
fpecies  merits  admittance  into  every  colleflion  as  a  cu- 
riofity  for  the  Angularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 
and  ufe  j  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable  acid 
relifh,  is  often  made  into  a  tolerable  good  fweetmeat. 

9.  The  pimpinellifolia,  or  burnet-leaved  rofe,  grows 
about  a  yard  high,  aculeated  fparfedly  *,  fmall  neatly 
pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  having  obtufe  folioles  and 
rough  petioles,  fmooth  penducles,  a  globular  fmooth 
germen,  and  fmall  Angle  flowers.  There  are  varieties 
with  red  flowers — and  with  white  flowers.  They  grow 
wild  in  England,  &c.  and  are  cultivated  in  fhrubberies 
for  variety. 

10.  The  fpinofiflima,  or  moft  fpinous,  dwarf  burnet- 
kaved  rofe,  commonly  called  Scotch  rofe ,  grows  but  two 
or  three  feet  high,  very  clofely  armed  with  fpines  ; 
fmall  neatly  pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  with  prickly 
foot-ftalks,  prickly  pendunculi,  oval  fmooth  germen,  and 
numerous  fmall  Angle  flowers,  fucceeded  by  round  dark- 
purple  heps.  The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered 

- red-flowered —  ftriped-flowered - marbled- flowered. 

They  grow  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  &c.  The 
Aril  variety  rifes  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one 
or  two  feet,  all  of  which  are  Angle-flowered  \  but  the 
flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  collection. 

11.  The  eglanteria,  eglantine  rofe,  or  fweet-briar, 
grows  five  or  Ax  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  with  ftrong  fpines  fparfedly  j  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  folioles  and  rough 
foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pedunculi,  globular  fmooth  germina, 
and  fmall  pale-red  flowers.  The  varieties  are,  common 
Angle-flowered — femi-double  flowered — double- flowered 
— blufh  double-flowered — yellow-flowered.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Switzerland.  It  claims  culture  in  every  garden  for  the 
odoriferous  property  of  its  leaves  5  and  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will 
impart  their  refrefhing  fragrance  very  profufely  all 
around  ;  and  the  young  branches  are  excellent  for  im¬ 
proving  the  odour  of  nofegays  and  bow- pots. 

1 2.  The  mofehata,  or  mufk-rofe,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  mufk-rofe,  hath  weak 
fmooth  green  ftalks  and  branches,  riflng  by  fupport 
from  Ax  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm¬ 
ed  with  ftrong  fpines  ;  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks  \  hifpid  peduncles  ;  oval 
hifpid  germen  •,  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large 
umbellate  clufters  of  pure-white  mufk-feented  flowers  in 
Auguft,  &:c. 

13.  The  fempervirens,  or  ever-green  mufk-rofe,  hath 
a  fomewhat  trailing  ftalk  and  branches,  riftng  by  fup¬ 
port  Ave  or  Ax  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  fmooth  bark 
armed  with  prickles }  pinnated  Ave-lobed  fmooth  fhining 
evergreen-leaves,  with  prickly  petioles,  hifpid  pedunculi, 
oval  hifpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
clufters  of  pure-white  flowers  of  a  mufky  fragrance  ;  ap¬ 
pearing  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Auguft.  The  femper- 


virent  property  of  this  elegant  fpecies  renders  it  a  curi-  Rofa. 
only  among  the  rofy  tribe  ;  it  alfo  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
deciduous  mufk-rofe  abov«- mentioned.  This  fpecies  and 
variety  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  is  remarkable  for  produ¬ 
cing  them  numeroufly  in  clufters,  continuing  in  fuccef- 
Aon  till  Otftober  or  November. 

The  above  13  fpecies  of  rofa,  and  their  refpe6iive  va¬ 
rieties,  are  of  the  fhrub-kind  j  all  deciduous,  except  the 
laft  fort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  fucceeding  in  any  com¬ 
mon  foil  and  Atuation,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 
abundance  from  May  till  Odlober,  in  different  forts  ; 
though  the  general  flowering  feafon  for  the  principal 
part  of  them  is  June  and  July  :  but  in  a  full  colle^liou 
of  the  different  fpecies,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con- 
ftant  fucceflion  feveral  months,  even  fometimes  from 
May  till  near  Chriftmas  ;  producing  their  flowers  uni- 
verlally  on  the  fame  year’s  (hoots,  riflng  from  thofe  the 
year  before,  generally  on  long  pedunculi,  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  or  more  rofes,  which  in  their  chataueri- 
ftic  ftate  conflft  each  of  Ave  large  petals  and  many  .fta- 
mina  ;  but  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous  j 
and  in  fome  forts,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  ri¬ 
pening  to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  aad  winter,  from  the 
feed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed  ;  but  the  moft 
certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propagating  moft  ef  the 
forts  is  by  fuckers  and  layers  \  and  by  which  methods 
they  may  be  increafed  very  expeditioufly  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

The  white  and  red  rofes  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The- 
former  diftilled  with  water  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  exa&ly  refemblcs  that  of 
the  rofes  themfelves.  This  oil  and  the  diftilled  water 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Thefe  rofes  al¬ 
fo,  beftdes  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  reflde 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the  deco&ion  left  after  diftillation. 

The  red  rofe,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  aftringent  and 
gratefully  corroborating  virtue. 

ROSA,  Salvator,  an  admirable  painter,  born  at 
Naples  in  1614.  He  was  firft  inftru&ed  by  Francefco 
Francazano,  a  kinfman  :  but  the  death  of  his  father 
reduced  him  to  fell  drawings  (ketched  upon  paper  for 
any  thing  he  could  get  j  one  of  which  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  his 
prote&ion,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  fchool  of 
Spagnoletto,  and  to  be  taught  moreover  by  Daniel 
Falcone,  a  diftinguiflied  painter  of  battles  at  Naples. 

Salvator  had  a  fertile  imagination.  He  ftudied  nature 
with  attention  and  judgement j  and  always  reprefented 
her  to  the  greateft  advantage  :  for  every  tree,  rock, 
cloud,  or  Atuadon,  that  enters  into  his  compofttion, 

(hows  an  elevation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration. 

He  was  equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals, 
fea  or  land  ftorms  ;  and  he  executed  thefe  different 
fubje&s  in  fuch  tafte  as  renders  his  works  readily  di- 
ftingui (liable  from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fcarce  and  valuable  j  one  of  the  moft  capital  is  that 
reprefenting  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which  was 
preferved  at  Versailles.  He  died  in  1673  ?  and  as  his  • 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  prints,  of  which  he  etched  a  great  number.  He 
painted  landfcapes  more  than  hiftory  \  but  his  prints 
are  chiefly  hiftoricah  The  capital  landfcape  of  this 
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Rl)fa  wader  at  Chifwick  is  a  noble  pi&ure.  However,  he  is 
Rofamond.  to  ^ave  ^ecn  ignorant  of  the  management  of  light, 
v~~’  and  to  have  fometimes  (haded  faces  in  a  difagreeable  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  ;  of 
which  he  has  given  frequent  fpecimens  in  his  works.  A 
roving  difpofltion,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  given  full 
fcope,  feems  to  have  added  a  wildnefs  to  all  his  thoughts. 
Wc  are  told  that  he  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti  ;  and  that  the  rocky  defolate  feenes 
in  which  he  was  accuitomed  to  take  refuge,  furnifhed 
him  with  thofe  romantic  ideas  in  laudfeape,  of  which  he 
is  fo  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  defeription  of  which 
he  fo  greatly  excels.  His  robbers ,  as  his  detached  figures 
are  commonly  called,  are  fuppofed  alto  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  life. 

Salvator  Rofa  is  fufficiently  known  as  a  painter  ;  but 
he  is  little  known  as  a  mufician.  Among  the  mufical 
manuferipts  purchafed  at  Rome  by  Dr  Burney,  was  a 
mufic  book  of  Salvator,  in  which  are  many  airs  and  can¬ 
tatas  of  different  mailers,  and  eight  entire  cantatas, 
written,  fet,  and  tranferibed  by  this  celebrated  painter 
himfelf.  From  the  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  mufic 
here  given,  we  make  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  he 
had  a  truer  genius  for  this  fcience,  in  point  of  melody, 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors  or  cotemporaries  :  there  is 
-alfo  a  ilreugth  of  expreffion  in  his  verfes,  which  fets  him 
far  above  the  middle  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  mod  other 
arlifts  of  real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill 
ufage  of  the  world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procu¬ 
ring  a  bare  fubfiflence. 

ROSACEA.  See  Gutta  Rofacea . 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifls,  an  appellation  gi- 
Ten  to  fuch  flowers  as  are  compofed  of  feveral  petals  or 
leaves  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe  of  a 
rofe. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  fine  accomplifh- 
ments,  and  bleffed  with  a  mod  engaging  wit  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to 
the  cuflom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godflow  ; 
and  the  popular  (lory  of  her  is  as  follows:  Henry  II. 
faw  her,  loved  her,  declared  his  paffion,  and  triumphed 
over  her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  his  queen 
Elinor,  he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
Rock,  and  by  his  connexion  with  her  had  William 
Longfword  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Geoffrey  biih&p  of 
Lincoln.  On  Henry’s  abfence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  difeover  her,  and,  though  (truck  with 
her  beauty,  (lie  recalled  fufficient  refentment  to  poifon 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  faid,  difeovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  filk  ;  but  how  fine  came  by  it  is  different¬ 
ly  related.  This  popular  flory  is  not  however  fupport- 
ed  by  hiflory  ;  feveral  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  fo  vented  her  fpleer,  on  Rofamond 
as  that  the  ^ady  lived  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
affert  that  (he  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  the  flory  of  her 
being  poifoned  is  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godflow,  oppofite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  difgrace  by  Hugh  bifliop  of  Lincoln  in  1191. 
She  was,  however,  by  many  confidered  as  a  faint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  inferiptioh  on  a  crok 
/which  Leland  fays  flood  near  Godflow  : 
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^ui  meat  hac  orct ,  jtgnum  falutis  adoret , 

Viquejlbi  detur  veniam .  Rofa  mu  n  da  precetur .  Roflom- 

And  plfo  by  the  following  flory  :  Rofamond  during  _ _ -E rj 

her  refidence  at  her  bower,  made  (everal  vifits  to  God-  Groje  f  An- 
flow  ;  where  being  frequently  reproved  for  th«  life  (he  tiquities  of 
led,  and  threatened  with  the  confequences  in, a  futuie  Kn?Xdf 
Rate,  (lie  always  anlwered,  that  (lie  knew  (he  Humid*”],  jv*  ^ 
be  laved;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  ihowed  a  tree  w  hich  p.  176,  &c. 
(lie  laid  would  be  turned  into  a  ftone  when.  (he  was  with 
the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won¬ 
derful  metamorphofis  happened,  and  the  Rone  was 
fliown  to  Arangers  at  Godflow  till  the  time  of  the  diffo- 
lution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  See  Chap¬ 
let. 


ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  victory  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Pruffia 
over  the  French,  on  November  5.  1757,  in  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  pri foneis, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  500  Pruffians.  See  Prus¬ 
sia,  N°  30. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee  and  a  (mall  univerfity.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1658 ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  feveral  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bay,  in 
E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  40. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  welt  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eafl  by  the 
King’s  county  and  part  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  50 
miles,  its  breadth  28.  The  air  of  the  county,  both  on 
the  plains  and  mountains,  is  healthy ;  the  (oil  yields 
plenty  of  grafs  with  fome  corn,  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  entile.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  north 
are  very  high  and  fteep  ;  and,  till  a  road  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  impafi. 
fable.  This  county  contains  59  pariffies,  and  formerly 
Rent  eight  members  to  parliament. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  though  not 
large,  is  both  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  county- 
town. 

Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  a  celebra¬ 
ted  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  James  Dil¬ 
lon  earl. of  Rofcommon  ;  and  was  born  in  Ireland,  un¬ 
der  the  adminiflration  of  the  firft  earl  of  Straffoid,  who 
was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom,  he  received  the  name  of 
Wentworth  at  his  baptifm.  He  paffed  his  infancy  in 
Ireland  ;  after  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  font  for  him 
into  England,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  feat  in  York- 
fhire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall,  afterwards  bifliop 
of  Norwich,  who  inflriufled  him  in  Latin,  without 
teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  he 
could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and  vet  he  learnt  to 
write  in  that  language  wflh  claffical  elegance  and  pro¬ 
priety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  being  impeached,  he 
-went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen  in  Normandy  ; 
and  after  feme  years  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  in  particular  was  well  (killed  in  medals, 
and  learned  to  fpe?k  Italian  with  fuch  grace  and  fluen¬ 
cy,  that  he  w’as  frequently  taken  for  a  native.  He  re¬ 
turned 
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fair  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty  and  his 
fhip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  relignin#  to  him  h 
of  captain  of  the 


Rtnccm-  turned  to  England  foon  after  the  Reft  oration,  and  was 
rRC^*  made  captain  of  the  band  cf  penfiohers  -7  but  a  difpute 
*  "  with  the  lord  privy-leal,  about  a  part  of  his  eft  ate,  obli¬ 

ged  rim  to  refign  his  pod,  and  revifit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  duke  or  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
of  the  guards.  He  was'  unhappily  very  fond  of  gaming  j 
and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming¬ 
table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  affafiinate  him.  The 
carl  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  resolution,  that  he  had 
d! (patched  one  of  the  aggttflbrs,  when  a  gentleman  paf- 
fing  that  way  took  his  part,  and  diiarmed  another,  on 
which  the  third  fought  his  ikfety  in  bight,  This  gene¬ 
rous  a  Aidant  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  gcod  family  and 

lord- 
pod 

He  at  length  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  j  when  he  was  made  maker  of  the  horfe  to  the 
duchefe  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,,  eldeft 
daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.  He  here  diilinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  writings  ;  and  in  imitation  of  thoie  learn¬ 
ed  and  polite  sffemhlies  with  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  fociety  for  refining 
and  fixing  the  itandard  of  the  Engliih  language,  in 
which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dry  den  was  a  principal  af- 
fiftant.  This  fcheme  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  commotions  which  enfued  on  King  James’s  accef. 
fion  to  the  throne.  In  1683  he  was  feized  v/ith  the 
gout  *,  and  being  too  impatient  of  pain,  lie  permitted  a 
bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repelling  medicine,  in- 
order  to  give  him  prefent  relief  5  this  drove  the  di- 
flemper  into  his5  boveels,  and  in  a  fhort  time  put  a  period 
to  h!s  life,  in  January  16S4.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomo  in  Weflminfier-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
cf  Englifh  poetry  collefled  by  Dr  Johnfon,  His  44  Ef- 
fay  on  Tranilated  Vcrfe,”  and  his  tranfiation  of  44  Ho¬ 
race’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  have  great  merit.  Waller  ad- 
drefied  a  poem  to  his  lordfhip  upon  the  latter,  when  he 
was  75  years  of  age.  44  In  the  writings  of  this  noble¬ 
man  we  view  (fays  Fenton)  the  image  of  a  mind  natu¬ 
rally  ferious  and  folic!  5  richly  furniihed  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  7  and  thofe  or¬ 
naments  unaffe&ediy  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and 
elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have 
been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judgement  had 
been  lefs  fevere  }  but  that  fe verity  (delivered  in  a  mas¬ 
culine,  clear,  fuccin<R  Ryle)  contributed  to  make  him 
fo  eminent  in  the  dida$ical  manner,  that  no  man,  with 
juftice,  can  affirm  he  was  equalled  by  any  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  without  confeffing  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of  writing  his  ge¬ 
nius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per¬ 
fection  *,  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet  *,  as  Pope,  in 
his  4  EiTay  on  Criticifm,’  hath  tellificd  in  the  following 
lines : 

- - Rofcommon  not  more  learn’d  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

We  muff  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has  not 
mentioned  fo  diiUnfUy  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is  yet 


very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  Rofe 
coiredl  writer  in  verie  before  Addifon  7  and  that,  if  v"** 
there  are  not  fo  many  or  lb  great  beauties  in  his  cornpo- 
fitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contemporaries,,  there  are  at 
leait  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highefl  praife  5  for 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign  : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Rofcommon  only  boafls  unfpotted  lays. 

Of  Rofcommon’s  works,  the  judgement  of  the  public 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant ;  but  not  great ;  he 
never  labours  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verfification  is  fmooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exa£L  , 

He  improved  take,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefaders  to  Englith 
literature. 

ROSE,  in  Botany,  See  Rosa. 

Ef fence  of  Roses.  See  Roses ,  Otter  of. 

Rose  of  Jericho,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  though  it  did  not  originally  grow  there. 

It  has  perhaps  been  fo  named  by  travellers  who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Pet  no  a.  Rofc 
bullies  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about  Jericho  j 
but  they  are  of  a  fpecies  much  inferior  to  thofe  fo  much 
extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which  fome  natura- 
lills  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

“  The  rofe  flirub  of  Jericho  (fays  Mariti)  is  a  fmall 
plant,  with  a  bufliy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  Items  which  diverge  from 
the  earth  :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  }  but  it  is 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  Thefe  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  elder-tree  j  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  they  are  entirely  deflitute  of  frnell.  The 
flems  never  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  fhrub  ffieds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and, 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  the  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  This  happens  during  the  great  heats ; 
but  during  moil!  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open  and 
expand. 

“  In  this  country  of  ignorance  and  fuperffition,  peo 
pie  do  not  judge  with  a  philofophical  eye  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  (hutting  and  opening  of  this  plant  :  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  operates 
in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  the- neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
examine  thefe  flirubs  when  they  are  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  any 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  If  the 
flems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  net  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs  5  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  fee  them  fliut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  project  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

44  This  plant  is  neither  fubje&  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 

It  will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  and  thrives  without  de¬ 
generating  in  any  kind  of  foil  whatever.” 

ROSES ,  Otter  or  ejfential  oil  of,  is  obtained  from 
rofes  by  fimple  difiillation,  and  may  be  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  A  quantity  of  frefli  rofes,  for  example 
40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  flill  with  60  pounds  of  water, 
the  rofes  being  left  as  they  are  with  their  calyxes,  but 
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VRufc.  with  the  Hems  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then  well  mixed 
together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  under 
the  Hill  *,  when  the  water  begins  to  grow  hot,  and  fumes 
to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  ftill  is  put  on,  and  the  pipe  fixed*, 
the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  with  pafle,  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  :  the  receiver  is  alfo 
adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  5  and  the  fire  is  continued 
under  the  llill,  neither  too  violent  nor  too  weak.  When 
the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  and  the 
Hill  is  very  hot,  the  fire  is  leffened  by  gentle  degrees, 
and  the  diflillation  continued  till  30  pounds  of  water  are 
come  over,  which  is  generally  done  in  about  four  or 
five  hours ;  this  rofe-water  is  to  be  poured  again  on  a 
frefh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of  rofes,  and  from  15  to  20 
pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn  by  diflillation,  follow¬ 
ing  the  fame  procefs  as  before.  The  rofe-water  thus 
made  and  cohobated  will  be  found,  if  the  rofes  were 
good  and  frefh,  and  the  diflillation  carefully  performed, 
highly  fcented  with  the  rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into 
pans  either  of  earthen  ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left 
expofed  to  the  frefh  air  for  the  night.  The  otter  or  ef- 
fence  will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and 
fwimming  on  the  top  of  the  water  \  this  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  feparated  and  colle6led  either  with  a  thin  {hell  or 
a  fkimmer,  and  poured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain 
quantity  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  water  and  feces 
mufl  be  feparated  from  the  clear  efience,  which,  with 
refpedl  to  the  firfl,  will  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  ef- 
fence  congeals  with  a  flight  cold,  and  the  water  may 
then  be  made  to  run  off.  If,  after  that,  the  efience  is 
kept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feces  will  fubfide,  and  may  be 
feparated  ;  but  if  the  operation  has  been  neatly  perform¬ 
ed,  thefe  will  be  little  or  none.  The  feces  are  as  highly 
perfumed  as  the  efience,  and  muft  be  kept,  after  as 
much  of  the  efience  has  been  fkimmed  from  the  rofe- 
water  as  could  be.  The  remaining  water  fhould  be  ufed 
for  frefh  diftillations,  inftead  of  common  water,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  it  will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs,  as  given  in  the  Afia- 
<t  Vol.  i.  tic  Refearches  by  Lieutenaftt-colonel  Polier  *,  of  making 

33**  genuine  otter  of  rofes.  But  attempts  (he  fays)  are  of¬ 

ten  made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  rafpings  of  fandal- 
wood,  which  contain  a  deal  of  eflential  oil,  are  ufed ; 
but  the  impofition  is  eafily  difcovered,  both  by  the  fmell, 
and  becaufe  the  eflential  oil  of  fandal-wood  will  not 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul¬ 
terate  the  otter  by  diftilling  with  the  rofes  a  fweet- 
fcented  grafs,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  eflential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  fkill  of  the  difti- 
ler,  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  feafon.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
of  its  goodnefs,  quality,  or  country.  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  diminifh  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im¬ 
part  any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  neceflary  to  ftrip  them  is  fuch 
as  to  prevent  their  being  often  ufed. 

The  following  is  a  Ampler  and  lefs  expenfivc  procefs 
for  preparing  this  delicate  and  highly  valued  perfume  \ 
but  whether  it  be  equally  produ&ive,  we  know  not. 
A  large  earthen  or  Hone  jar,  or  a  large  clean  wooden 
■calk  is  filled  with  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  of  rofes,  well 
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picked  and  freed  from  the  feeds  and  ftalks ;  and  r.S much  Rote, 
fpring  water  as  will  cover  them  being  poured  into  the 
vefiel,  it  is  fet  in  the  fun  in  the  morning  at  funrife  and  v™~ 

allowed  to  Hand  till  the  evening,  when  it  is  removed 
into  the  houfe  for  the  night.  In  the  fame  way  it  is  to 
be  expofed  for  fix  or  feven  days  fucceffively.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  number  of  particles  of 
a  fine  yellow  oily  matter  is  feen  floating  on  the  furface* 

Thefe  particles  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days  more 
colled:  into  a  feum,  which  is  the  otter  of  rofes.  This  is 
taken  up  by  means  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  flick,  and  fqueezed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  into  a 
final!  phial,  which  is  immediately  well  flopped  \  and 
this  is  repeated  for  fome  fucceffive  evenings,  or  while 
any  of  this  fine  eflential  oil  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

It  is  faid  that  a  few  drops  of  this  eflential  oil  have  at 
different  times  been  colleded  in  the  city  of  London  by 
diflillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  eflential  oils 
which  are  obtained  from  other  plants. 

ROSE-Noble ,  an  ancient  Englifli  gold  coin,  firfl  flruck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  formerly  current 
at  6s.  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  flamped  with  a  rofe. 

See  Money. 

Rose- Wood.  See  Aspalathus,  Botany  Index. 
ROSETTO,  or  Rosetta,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  E- 
gypt,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  that 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  by  the  ancients  Bolbitinum , 
affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  art  \ 
the  town  and  caftle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  that  river.  Any  one  that  fefcs  the  hills  about 
Rofetto  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  ancient 
barriers  of  the  fea,  and  conclude  that  the  fea  has  not 
loft  more  ground  than  the  fpace  between  the  hills ‘and 
the  water. 

Rofetto  is  efleemed  one  of  the  pleafanteft  places 
in  Egypt  5  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  confifts 
only  of  two  or  three  ftreets.  The  country  about  it  is 
moft  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  the  whole  Delta  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  moft  plea- 
fant  profpeCl  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  ex¬ 
cellently  cultivated.  The  caftle  Hands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 

It  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 

The  walls  are  of  brick,  cafed  with  ftone,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
fince  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.  At  a  little  diftance 
lower,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform, 
mounted  with  fome  guns,  and  to  the  eafl  of  it  are  the 
fait  lakes,  from  which  great  quantities  of  that  commo¬ 
dity  are  gathered.  At  fome  farther  diftance,  failing  up 
the  river,  we  fee  a  high  mountain,  on  which  Hands  an 
old  building  that  ferves  for  a  watch-tower.  From  this 
eminence  is  difcovered  a  large  and  deep  gulf,  in  form 
of  a  crefcent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work 
of  art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  difeovers  no¬ 
thing  but  its  ancient  bed.  Rofetto  is  a  confiderable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  fome  good  manufa&ures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  5  but  its  chief  hufinefs  is 
the  carriage  of  goods  to  Cairo,  all  the  European 
merchandise  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
fea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital  \  as  thofe 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
fhipped  off  for  Alexandria  j  on  which  account  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans 
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Rdfetto,  ropeans  have  here  their  vice-confuls  and  fa&ors  to 
^c°i^u*  tranfatl  their  bufinefs ;  and  the  government  maintains  a 

. —  heigh,  a  cuftomhoufe,  and  a  garrifon,  to  keep  all  fafe 

and  quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rofetto  are  delight¬ 
ful  gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and 
almoft  all  forts  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  of  groves  of 
palm-trees  ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  north-eaft  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north  weft 
of  Cairo.  E.  Long.  30.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

ROSICRUCI ANS,  a  name  alfumed  by  a  fed  or 
cabal  of  hermetical  philofophers  ;  who  arofe,  as  it  has 
been  faid,  or  at  leaft  became  firft  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  bound  themfelves  together  by  a  folemn  fecret, 
which  they  all  fwore  inviolably  to  preferve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admiffion  into  the  order,  to  a  ftrid 
obfervance  of  certain  eftablifhed  rules.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  5  whereof 
they  publiflied  themfelves  the  reftorers.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  mafters  of  abundance  of  important  fecrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  ;  all  which 
they  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnofo- 
phifts.  They  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  names, 
accommodated  to  the  feveral  branches  of  their  dodrine. 
Becaufe  they  pretend  to  protrad  the  pfcriod  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  noftrums,  and  even  to  reftore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortales  ;  as  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Illuminati ; 
and  becaufe  they  have  made  no  appearance  for  feveral 
years,  unlefs  the  fed  of  Illuminated  which  lately  ftarted 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  invijiblc  brothers .  Their  fociety  is 
frequently  figned  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which  fome 
among  them  interpret  fratres  roris  coBi ;  it  being  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  matter  of  the  philofophers  ftone  is 
dew  concoded,  exalted,  &c.  Some,  who  are  no  friends 
to  free-mafonry,  make  the  prefent  flourifliing  fociety  of 
free-mafons  a  branch  of  Roficrucians  ;  or  rather  the  Ro¬ 
ficrucians  themfelves,  under  a  new  name  or  relation,  viz. 
as  retainers  to  building.  And  it  is  certain,  there  are 
fome  free-mafons  who  have  all  the  charaders  of  Roficru¬ 
cians  5  but  how  the  sera  and  original  of  mafonry  (fee 
Masonry),  and  that  of  Roficrucianifm,  here  fixed  from 
Naudseus,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjed,  con- 
fift,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

Notwithftanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Rofi¬ 
crucians,  it  is  probable  that  the  alchemifts,  Paracelfifts, 
or  fire-philofophers,  who  fpread  themfelves  through  al- 
moft  all  Europe  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  alfumed  about  this  period  the  obfeure  and  ambi¬ 
guous  title  of  Roficrucian  brethren,  which  commanded 
at  firft  fome  degree  of  refped,  as  it  feemed  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  crofs 
placed  upon  a  rofe.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  fays  Molheim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  rofa  and  crux ,  which  fignify  rofe  and 
crofs,  but  of  the  latter  of  thefe  words,  and  the  Latin 
ros,  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  moft  powerful  dilfolvent  of  gold  ;  and 
the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  4-  exhibits,  at  the 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 


fame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux,  or  Roficru- 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  fc<ft,  cij*ns 

the  feed  or  menftruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other 
•words,  that  grofs  and  corporeal  light  which,  when  pro-  ..t 

perly  digefted  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficru¬ 
cian  philofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  dew,  feeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fubftance  called  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  efcape 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  Gaffendi,  as  appears  by 
his  Examen  Philofophiee  Fluddance,  fe£L  15.  tom.  tii.  p. 

2 6r.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conferences  Publiques,  tom.  iv.  p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
Englifti  phyfician,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Mayer ; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  prefent  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  princi¬ 
ples,  which  (erve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the 
Roficrucian  fociety,  are  the  following :  They  all  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  diffolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wifdom,  and  come  to  difeern  the  firft  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and 
harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  \  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs 
the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  fame  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature  }  and  hence  they  are  led  to 
ufe  chemical  denominations  to  exprefs  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  divine  en- 
ergy,  or  foul,  diffufed  through  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  fome  call  the  archeus ,  others  the  univerfal 
fpirit ,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel¬ 
lations.  They  all  talk  in  the  moft  fuperftitious  manner 
of  what  they  call  the  fignatures  of  things,  of  the  power 
of  the  ftars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  particu¬ 
lar  influence  upon  the  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of 
magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  demons. — 

Thefe  demons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  fylphs  and 
gnomes ;  which  fupplied  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock.  In  fine,  the  Roficrucians  and 
all  their  fanatical  defendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moft  crude  incomprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
moft  obfeure,  quaint,  and  unufual  expreflio-ns. — Mofh. 

Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  &c.  Englifli  edition,  8vo. 

See  Behmen  and  Theosopiiist3. 

ROSIER.  See  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  famous  for  its  falt-works.  The 
works  that  King  Staniflaus  made  here  are  much  admired. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Muerthe,  in  E.  Long.  6.  27.  N. 

Lat.  48.  35. 

ROSKILD,  formerly  the  royal  refidence  and  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Denmark,  ftands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  bay  of  Ifefiord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  its 
flourifliing  ftate  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprifed 
within  its  walls  27  churches,  and  as  many  convents. — 

Its  prefent  circumference  is  fcarcely  half  an  Englifli  mile, 
and  it  contains  only  about  1620  fouls.  The  houfes 
are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The  only  re¬ 
mains  of  its  original  magnificence  are  the  ruins  of  a  pa¬ 
lace  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with  two 
fpires,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  interred. 

Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Holberg,  it  was  conftru&ed  of  wood,  and  af- 
O  0  terwards 
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Rofkilcl,  tenvards  built  with  ftone,  in  the  reign  cf  Canute. — 
From  an  infcriptioa  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  is  ltyled  king  of  Denmark, 
England,  and  Norway.  Some  verfes,  in  Darbarous  La¬ 
tin,  obfeurely  allude  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his 
life  ;  adding,  that  he  built  this  church,  and  died  in  98c. 
— See  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Poland,  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

ROSLEY-hill,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
fair  on  Whit- Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after  till 
September  29.  for  hcrles,  horned  cattle,  and  linen  cloth. 

R0SL1N,  or  Roskejlvn,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an  ancient 
chapel  and  caftle.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
by  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provoil,  fix  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  two  ringing  boys.  The  outride  is  or¬ 
namented  with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  fculpture.  The  infide  is  69  feet  long,  the 
breadth  54,  lupported  by  two  rows  of  cluilered  pil¬ 
lars,  between  feven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aiile 
on  each  fide.  The  arches  are  obtufeiy  Gothic.  Thtfe 
arches  are  continued  acrofs  the  fide- aides,  but  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  fculptured.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  3  and  ami  dll  a  heavenly  concert  appears  a  chc- 
iubi.n  blowing  the  ancient .  Highland  bagpipes.  The 
cadde  is  feated  on  a  penin&lated  rock,  in  a  deep  glen 
far  beneath,  and  acceffible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
This  had  been  the  feat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair. 
Of  this  houfe  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
the  innocent  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Solway 
Mcfs,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
ef  his  being  preferred  to  the  command. 

Near  this  place  the  Eu  gin'll  received  three  defeats 
in  one  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  Englith  regent 
of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Frafer,  had  refolvtd  to  furpiife  Segrave  ; 
with  wdiich  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  firll  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
reached  the  Englilh  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave, 
however,  had  time  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  other 
divifion  which  lay  behind  him  ;  but  either  defpifing  lus 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be  dilho- 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered  the  Scots  3  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  himfelf  was  made 
prifoner,  and  all  his  men  cither  killed  or  taken,  except 
fuch  as  lied  to  the  other  divifion.  As  in  this  routed  di¬ 
vifion  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300  knights,  each 
of  whom  brought  at  leafl  five  horfemen  into  the  field, 
great  part  of  the  Scots  infantry  quickly  furnifhed  them- 
ielves  with  their  horfes  3  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the 
fipoils,  another  divifion  of  the  Englilh  appeared,  and 
the  Scots  wTere  obliged  to  fight  them  alfo.  The  Englilh, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  fecond  time  3 
which  was  no  foon*r  done,  than  the  third  and  moft 
powerful  divifion  made  its  appearance.  The  Scots  were 
now  quite  exhaulted  3  and,  pleading  the  exceffive  la¬ 
bours  they  had  already  undergone,  cnrneftly  requeued 
their  generals  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet 
in  their  power.  Their  two  generals,  who  perhaps  knew 
tha„t  to  be.  impra&icable,  reminded  them  of  the  caufe  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  of  the  Englilh, 
See.  and  by  thefe  arguments  prevailed  upon  them  to 
fight  a  third  time  3  though,  previous  to  the  engage¬ 


ment,  they  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  necefiity  of  put-  RcHm 
ting  all  the  common  ioldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri-  Ro^ire 

{oners  to  the  fvvord.  The  vidoiy  of  the  Scots,  at  this  _ 

time  was  leis  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  3 
lince  they  could  not  prevent  the  retreat  oi  the  Enghfii 
to  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  rtfeued  from  his 
captivity. 

ROSMARINUS,  rosemary,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diandria  clais,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  q2d  order,  Vcrticillatcc.  See  Bota¬ 
ny  Index. 

ROSS, -in  Herefordfhire,  in  England,  1 19  miles 
from  London,  is  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Henry  III.  It  is  a  populous  place,  famous  for  cyder, 
and  was  noted  in  Camden’s  time  for  a  manufacture  of 
iron-wares.  There  are  in  ii  two  charity-lchochs,  which 
lately  have  been  enriched  by  a  legacy  of  2G.ol.  per  an¬ 
num  from  Mr  Scott,  in  Dec.  1786,  a  fecond  Man  cf 
Ro/s.  And  its  market  and  fairs  are  well  ftcred  with 
cattle  and  other  provifiens.  At  the  well  end  of  it 
there  is  a  fine  broad  cauieway,  conilruClcd  by  Mr  John 
Kyrle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Ref,  who  alio  railed  the 
fpire  upward  of  10c  feet,  and  in  doled  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  itone  wall,  and  lunk  a  refervoir  in  its  centre,  fer 
the  ule  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  died  in 
171^,  aged  90,  with  the  bleffing  of  all  who  knew  him, 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  bunks  of  the  Wye,  between 
this  town  and  Monmouth,  are  extremely  pleaiant.  W. 

Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  56. 

ROSSANO,  a  ilrcng  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  archhi- 
fiiop’s  lee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  feated  on  an  eminence  fur  round¬ 
ed  with  rocks.  There  is  nothing  in  this  archiepiiccpal 
city  that  claims  much  notice  3  the  buildings  are  mean, 
the ;  fh-eets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The  number  cf 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6©C0,  who  fubfill  by  the 
fide  of  their  oil,  the  principal  objedt  of  their  aiunUen, 
though  the  territory  produces  a  great  deal  of  good  wine 
and  corn. 

Rofiano  probably  ew  es  its  origin  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  who  confidered  it  as  a  poll  equally  valuable  icr 
llrength  and  convenience  oi  traffic.  rl  he  Marfa  ns,  a 
family  of  French  extraction,  pofiefied  this  territory, 
wTith  the  title  of  prirce,  frem  the  time  cf  Charles  II. 
to  that  of  Alphonfus  II.  when  the  lafl  male  heir  was, 
by  that  prince’s  order,  put  to  death  in  Ifchk,  where  he 
was  confined  for  treafon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  in  right  of  her  mother  Labella, 
daughter  to  Alphonius  II.  and  at  her  deceafe  returned 
to  the  crown.  It  was  next  in  the  pcffeilion  cf  the  Al- 
dobrandini,  from  whom  the  Rorghefi  inherited  it.  So 
late  as  the  16th  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
fpoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rites  of  the 
eallern  church.  Here  was  formerly  the  moil  celebrated 
Tendezvous  of  the  Bafillan  monks  in  Magna  Grsecia.  E. 

Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  30.  45. 

ROS  SOLIS,  Sun-dew,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liqucr, 
compofed  of  burnt\brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  fometimes  pci  fumed  with  a  little  mufk.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  firll  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  cf  the  plant  ros  folis,  or'drofera.  See  Dkcsera, 
Botany  Index. 

ROSS-SHIRE,  is  the  moil  exlenfive  county  in  Scot¬ 
land, 
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RotVfhirc.  land,  meafurlng  about  80  miles  in  length  by  almoft  as 
v  much  in  breadth,  and  contains  1,776,000  fquare  acres. 
It  is  even  more  extenfive  than  any  county  of  England, 
if  we  except  Yorkshire  \  and  contains  in  it  the  iiland  of 
Lewis,  which  is  one  of  the  Hebrides, ’"or  Weftern  Ides. 
The  county  oi  Sutherland's  the  northern  boundary  of 
liofs  \  on  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Cro¬ 
marty  2nd  the  ocean  ;  on  the  iouth  by  the  Ihire  of  Inver- 
nefs ;  and  on  the  welt  by  the  ocean. 

Rofs- (hire  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  its  eaftern  coaft, 
which  is  ornamented  with  different  country  feats  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  proprietors,  has  always  been  regarded  as  con- 
iVituting  a  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  *,  but  the 
weftern  parts  rife  into  mountains,  and  properly  form  part 
of  the  Highlands,  where  the  vernacular  tongue  is  the 
Erfe  or  Gaelic. 

Among  the  different  waters  which  are  met  with  in 
this  county,  we  may  mention  the  friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Cromarty,  the  latter  of  which  flretches  far  into  the  land 
from  the  Moray  frith#  The  river  Ockel,  which  has  its 
iource  in  the  pariih  of  A  (Tint  in  Sutherlandftiire,  is  one 
of  the  chief  dreams  of  Rofs  5  and  after  a  courfe  of 
more  than  40  miles,  difeharges  itfelf  in:o  the  head  of  the 
frith  of  Dornoch.  The  river  Conan  bends  its  courfe 
towards  the  eaft  coaft,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  moft 
inland  part  of  the  frith  of  Cromarty.  It  contains  abund¬ 
ance  of  falmon,  arid  pearls  at  one  period  were  found 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  frith  of  Beauly  confti- 
tutes  the  boundary  of  Rofs  with  Invernefs  {hire ;  and 
this,  together  with  tliofe  of  Dornoch  and  Cromarty,  are 
of  considerable  importance,  as  they  afford  accefs  to  a 
great  part  of  it  by  means  of  water-carriage.  Between  the 
friths  of  Moray  and  Cromarty,  the  coaft  is  bold  arid 
rocky,  abounding  with  dreadful  precipices  and  highly  ro¬ 
mantic  views.  Along  the  ft  lore  there  are  numerous 
caves  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  fome  of  them 
extremely  deep,  and  one  in  particular  runs  entirely 
through  the  rock,  a  diftar.ee  of  about  150  feet.  There 
are  &lfo  natural  caves  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of 
Cromarty,  fome  of  which,  it  is  faid,  are  of  fuch  vaft  di- 
menfions  as  to  be  able  to  contain  about  6oo  men.  From 
their  upper  parts  there  are  drops  of  water  continually 
diftilling,  and  by  the  petrifaCiion  thus  gradually  ac- 
coraplifhed,  their  appearance  above  refembles  the  fineft 
marble.  In  thefe  a  variety  of  birds*  take  up  their  refi- 
dence,  and  pigeons  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  weftern  coaft  is  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the 
fea  called  bays,  or  other  wife  lochs ;  among  which  are 
great  and  little  Loch  Broom,  to  the  fouthward  of 
which  there  is  a  frefh  water  lake  of  confiderable  extent, 
known  by  the  name  of  Loch  Mari,  in  the  pariih  of  Gair- 
loch.  It  is  about  16  miles  long,  but  its  breadth  varies 
confiderably.  It  contains  24  fmall  i {lands,  which  are 
decorated  with  fir  and  other  trees.  We  find  the  ruins 
of  a  druidical  edifice  on  the  large  iiland  called  Mari, 
round  which  there  is  a  burying  ground  made  ufe  of  by 
the  inhabitants  on  the  north  fide  of  Loch  Mari  as  a  place 
of  interment. 

The  cod  fifhing  has  been  long  eftabjifhed  at  G air- 
loch,  in  the  fame  vicinity ;  nearly  40,000  cod  being 
annually  fent  to  market  by  a  fingle  proprietor.  It 
has  alfo  been  long  celebrated,  as  well  as  Loch- Broom, 
for  the  herring-fishery.  In  the  pariih  of  Loch  Alih 
there  are  extenfive  banks  of  corals,  which  have  been 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  valuable  manure. 
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In  the  level  parts  of  the  country  between  the  meun  Rofc 
tains  there  are  numerous  lakes  adorned  with  delightful 
fcencry,  and  fome  of  them  mea  furing  not  lefs  than  three 
miles  in  length.  This  county  is  almoit  wholly  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  even  here  we  find  fome  which  are  more  me¬ 
morable  than  others,  and  very  much  calculated  to  arrdfc 
the  attention.  Tulloch  Ard  is  a  mountain  of  great 
height,  and  becomes  remarkable  on  account  of  the  ufe 
which  was  made  of  it  in  ancient  times.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  heftilities  with  any  enemy,  a  barrel  of 
burning  tar  might  be  feen  darning  from  its  fummit, 
which  was  the  eftabli Hied  fignal,  in  confluence  of 
which  the  tenants  and  vaiYals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at 
the  caftle  of  St  Donan  in  twenty- four  hours,  complete¬ 
ly  equipped  for  marching  againft  the  foe.  The  arms  of 
that  honourable  family  have  this  mountain  for  a  creft. 
Ben-Uaiih,  in  the  pariih  of  Kiltcarn,  rears  its  fummit 
above  the  reft  of  the  mountains,  and  may  be  fecn  acrofs 
the  Moray  frith,  from  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Banff. 

It  is  conftantly  covered  with  fnow,  from  which  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Foulis  muff  give,  if  demanded,  to  his  Britannic 
majefty  on  any  day  of  the  year,  a  fnowball  as  quit- 
rent  for  its  tenure  of  the  foreft  of  Uaifh.  There  is 
plenty  of  heath  and  grafs  around  its  bafe,  which  affords 
excellent  pafture  for  cattle. 

The  county  of  Rofs  contains  82  proprietors  of  land, 

7  of  whom  are  of  the  fir  ft  clafs,  3  of  the  fecond,  12  of 
the  third,  16  of  the  fourth,  and  44  of  the  fifth  clafs '5 
the  valued  rent  of  all  thefe  amounting  to  7^,0401.  10$. 

3d.  Scots  money,  as  fettled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
while  the  real  rent  is  computed  at  not  lefs  than  38,711k 
fterling. 

The  grains  ufually  cultivated  in  the  (hire  of  Rofs  arc 
barley,  oats,  peafe  and  beans,  potatoes,  and  wheat  on 
particular  occafions.  A  great  part  of  the  county,  how¬ 
ever,  is  converted  into  grafs,  owing  to  the  want  of 
markets  for  the  confumption  of  other  productions  •  and 
thofe  who  adopt  this  plan  find  it  more  for  their  intereft 
than  that  which  is  ufually  followed  in  more  fortunate 
filiations.  The  foil  in  general  is  good  ;  fome  of  it 
bears  luxuriant  crops,  and  the  vaft  improvements  in  mo¬ 
dern  agriculture,  if  carefully  attended  to,  would  make 
the  moft  unfavourable  fpols  become  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Lime,  marl,  and  (heily  fand,  conftitute  the  ma¬ 
nure  which  is  uled  by  gentlemen  and  extenfive  farmers, 
while  fmaller  tenants  fubftitute  a  compoft  of  earth  and 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  loads  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  The  country  in  general  lies  open, 
but  the  farms  of  gentlemen  and  fome  of  the  wealthier 
tenants  are  inclofed  \  and  fuch  as  are  fo  arc  reckon¬ 
ed  one  half  more  valuable  than  thofe  which  are 
open. 

Would  proprietors  in  this  county  grant  their  te¬ 
nants  leafes  for  19  at  lsaft,  inftesd  of  5  or  7  years, 
they  would  hold  out  a  ftimulus  to  induftry  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  cannot  pofiibly  be  felt  as  circumftancts  now 
Hand.  What  encouragement  has  a  man  to  beftow  mo¬ 
ney  and  labour  on  the  property  of  another,  of  which 
lie  knows  he  muft  be  deprived  in  the  courfe  of  feven 
years  !  'Flic  man  who  holds  a  farm  during  fuch  a  tii fi¬ 
fing  period,  muft  tear  all  out  of  it  he  can  at  the  leaft 
poflible  expence,  and  leave  it  to  the  proprietor,  when  he 
departs,  little  better  than  a  common. 

The  proprietors  of  the  county  of  Rofs  have  of  late 
become  very  attentive  to  different  fpecies  of  improve- 
O  o  2  ments  ; 
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meats  ;  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  it  we  meet  with  excel¬ 
lent  roads,  as  well  as  bridges  built  over  every  rivulet  of 
any  extent  whatever,  which  facilitate  travelling,  and 
render  it  agreeable.  The  moors  which  once  exhibited 
nothing  but  fterility,  are  now  covered  with  firs j  while 
pines,  with  different  fpecies  of  timber,  furround  their 
houfes.  The  fir,  elm,  oak,  and  beech,  are  found  to 
thrive  in  this  county,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  not  even  excepting  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums. 
In  the  central  diftrift  of  Rofs  ftill  remains  the  extenfive 
forefi  of  Fainilh,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  weft- 
ern  diftrift  is  very  extenfive  ,  but  its  general  afpedl  is 
by  no  means  inviting.  From  the  top  of  a  mountain  a 
ftranger  fees  nothing  around  him  but  a  defolate  and 
dreary  region,  vaff  piles  of  rocky  mountains  with 
forked  fummits  j  yet  interfperfed  among  thefe  are  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  exhibiting,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  foil,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their 
iituation. 

The  climate  may  be  faid  to  be  as  unequal  as  the  face 
of  the  country  itfelf,  fince  no  two  days  in  fucceflion  can 
at  all  be  depended  on  at.  any  given  period  of  the  year. 
Indeed  the  feafons  may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as 
always  wet,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants 
cfpecially  confider  almoft  every  thing  as  an  indication 
of  rain.  If  miff  fettle  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  \  if  the 
clouds  be  heavy  ;  if  a  crow  chatter,  or  if  the  day  be 
hot  or  cold,  rain,  in  the  judgement  of  a  Highlander, 
may  be  affuredly  expelled  to  follow.  From  thus  ha¬ 
ving  what  fome  have  denominated  a  weeping  climate,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  muff  be  much  better  adapted  for 
pafturage  than  agriculture  ;  yet  invincible  patience,  per- 
feverance,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  hufbandry 
have,  in  many  parts  of  it,  furmounted  the  obffacles  that 
fuch  a  climate  muff  ever  throw  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  mineral  produ&ions  are  not  very  abundant,  but 
fome  of  them  are  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  arts 
and  manufadlures.  Here  there  is  plenty  of  freeffone,  and 
different  fpecies  of  limeffone,  fome  of  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  marble.  Marl  is  alfo  to  be  met  with,  and 
ironffone  in  great  abundance.  A  copper  mine  in  the 
northern  diftricl  of  the  parifh  of  Applecrofs,  has  been 
confidered  by  Williams,  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  as 
equally  rich  with  any  mine  of  the  fame  metal  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Britiffi  empire.  There  is  a  rich  ore  of  iron 
in  the  parifh  of  Alnefs  ^  and  in  the  fame  vicinity  there 
is  a  vein  of  lead,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  fil- 
ver.  Indications  of  lead  ore  have  likewife  been  met 
with  in  the  parifh  of  Kiltearn.  There  is  a  chalybeate 
fpring  near  the  ftorehoufe  of  Foulis,  the  good  effedts  of 
W’hich  were  experienced  many  years  ago  ;  but  of  the 
medical  properties  of  the  fpring  at  Tienleod,  known  by 
the  name  of  St  Colman’s  Well,  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
counts,  although  the  votaries  of  fuperffition  have  fre¬ 
quently  drunk  of  its  waters,  and  then  fufpended  fome 
rags  from  the  branches  of  the  furrounding  trees,  as  an 
oblation  to  the  faint. 

This  county  contains  three  royal  boroughs,  viz. 
Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrofe,  a  defeription  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  work,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
as  well  as  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  its  chief 
town  Stornoway,  which  have  fometimes  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  a  general  defeription  of  Rofs-fhire,  although 
wholly,  detached  from  it. 


In  this  county  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  Rofs-fhire;. 
the  moft  memorable  of  which  we  fhall  here  enumerate. 

There  is  a  Druidical  circle  or  temple  on  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  county,  and  parifh  of  Kiltearn,  confiding 
of  twelve  large  ffones  placed  perpendicularly,  and  fo 
arranged  as  to  form  two  ovals,  which  are  united  to¬ 
gether,  and  having  equal  areas,  meafuring  13  feet  each 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  ten  feet  in  the  middle  from  north 
to  fouth. 

There  is  a  large  obelifk  in  the  parifh  of  Nigg,  with 
figures  of  different  animals  on  one  fide  of  it,  and  a  crofs 
011  the  other,  executed  with  confiderable  tafte.  The 
former  is  conjediured  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
latter.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  erected  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  fhipwreck  differed  by  the  Danes,  at  which 
time  three  fons  of  the  king  of  Denmark  are  fuppofed 
to  have  perifhed,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
place  on  which  the  obelifk  ftands.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Nigg  there  once  flood  another  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
likewife  fuppofed  to  have  been  ere£led  by  the  Danes, 
which  in  confequence  of  a  violent  wind  was  thrown 
down  about  the  year  1725.  The  feuipture  is  flill  in  a 
ftate  of  tolerable  prefervation,  and  refembles  that  which 
is  found"  on  the  other  monuments  left  by  that  people  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland. 

Craigchenichan  in  the  parifh  of  Kincardine,  is  me¬ 
morable  for  being  the  place  where  the  celebrated  mar¬ 
quis  of  Mont  rofe  fought  his  laft  battle,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Strachan.  Having  fwimmed  acrofs 
the  Kyle,  he  lay  for  forr.e  time  concealed  in  Affint  ^ 
but  on  being  difeovered,  he  was  apprehended,  and  fent 
prifoner  to  Invernefs.  The  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought  derived  its  name  from  the  iffue  of  that  in- 
terefting  day  ;  for  the  fignification  of  Craigchenichan  is, 
the  Rock  of  Lamentation .  There  is  flill  feen  in  the 
parifh  of  Avoch,  the  foundation  of  a  large  caftle  of 
great  antiquity,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Caftletown  Point,  elevated  about  2CO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Some  people  call  this  Or- 
mondy  bill  j  and  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Douglas  caftle  to  the  ruins.  It  covers  a  fpace  of  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  longeft  fides  of 
which  meafure  350,  and  the  (horteft  160  feet,  fo  that 
the  wrhole  area  contains  upwards  of  6,300  fquare  yards. 

According  to  tradition,  there  are  many  places  in  the 
eaftern  diftridl  of  this  county  where  bloody  battles 
were  fought,  either  with  the  invading  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians,  with  daring  plunderers,  or  between  rival  clans, 
who  bitterly  contended  for  fuperiority.  Large  collec¬ 
tions  of  ftones,  called  cairns ,  direct  the  traveller  to  the 
fpots  where  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  depofited, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  are  mani- 
feft  indications  of  an  encampment  on  a  large  plain  to 
the  weftw’ard  of  the  church  of  Eddertown,  where  a 
battle  is  faid  to  have  been  fought  with  the  invading 
Danes.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  an  extenfive  circle  of 
earth,  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  circumjacent 
ground,  being  fiat  at  the  top,  w7ith  an  obelifk  in  the 
centre  about  10  feet  in  height,  on  wftiich  a  number  of 
rude  figures  may  ftill  be  traced.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  tomb  of  fome  Danifh  prince. 

The  abbey  and  caftle  of  Lochlin  are  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  parifh  of  Fearn, 
the  former  of  which  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  built  of 
mud,  but  afterwards  conftru&ed  of  more  durable  ma¬ 
terials* 
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Refs- (hire,  terials.  It  meafured  99  feet  in  length  within  walls, 

1 1  was  25  feet  fix  inches  broad,  and  its  walls  were  24  feet 

in  height.  This  abbey  continued  to  be  employed  as  a  5 
place  of  worfhip  till  the  month  of  October  1742,  at 
which  time  the  roof  fell  in  during  divine  fervice,  and 
36  perfons  are  laid  to  have  loft  their  lives  by  this  me¬ 
lancholy  accident.  The  caftle  of  Lochlin  is  fuppofed  to 
be  more  than  five  centuries  old.  It  is  fituated  on  an  10 
eminence  about  fix  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Tain,  and 
feems  evidently  to  have  been  ere&ed  as  a  place  of  fecu- 
rity  againft  the  fudden  incurfions  of  any  invading  ene¬ 
my.  Its  form  refembles  that  of  a  double  fquare  united 
at  the  angles,  in  which  union  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  *5 
to  the  top  of  it,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height.  The 
fquares  are  not  of  equal  and  fimilar  dimenfions,  the  one 
towards  the  weft  meafuring  20,  and  the  other  towards 
the  eaft  about  38  feet  every  way,  fortified  with  three 
turrets  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that  any  one  of  them  can  20 
contain  three  or  more  men  with  eafe.  The  caftle  of 
Cadboll,  of  which  few  remains  can  now  be  traced,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Lochlin,  de¬ 
riving  all  its  intereft  from  a  lingular  tradition,  viz.  that 
no  perlon  ever  died  in  it,  though  inhabited  for  ages  ; —  2  5 

a  circumftance,  however,  which  may  be  fatisfa&orily 
accounted  for  without  recurring  to  the  marvellous. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  becoming  weary  of  life,  re- 
quefted  to  be  removed  ;  and  a  lady  May  in  particular, 
whofe  refidence  it  was  about  100  years  before  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  period,  and  whofe  lingering  difeafes  made  her  long  3° 
for  death,  begged  that  (he  might  be  carried  out  of  it, 
which  was  at  laft  granted  in  confequence  of  her  impor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  we  are  told  that  after  her  removal  (he  in- 
ftantly  expired.  The  cave  or  fubterraneous  dwelling  in 
the  diftrift  of  Applecrofs,  is  confidered  by  many,  and 
with  great  probability,  as  the  quondam  magazine  of 
plunder,  rather  than  the  habitation  of  men;  and  perhaps 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  other  place  of  a  fimilar 
nature  to  be  met  with  in  this  county.  The  caftle  of 
Donan  in  the  peninfula  of  Kintail,  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  oppofe  the  •  incurfions  of 
the  Danes.  It  was  demoliihed  by  a  fhip  of  war  in  the 
year  1719,  after  the  battle  of  Glenfheil,  a  mile  above 
which  fome  of  the  bullets  fired  againft  it  are  occafional- 
ly  found,  employed  by  the  people  as  weights  in  felling 
butter  and  cheefe. 

The  chief  clans  in  Rofs  (hire  are  the  Mackenzies, 

Rofles,  Frazers,  Mackays,  Macraes,  and  the  Munroes, 
all  of  whom  fpeak  Gaelic,  and  wear  the  Highland  drefs, 
efteeming  the  earl  of  Seaforth  as  their  head,  being  the 
lineal  defeendant  of  Mackenzie  Lord  Seaforth,  who 
was  attainted  for  bis  concern  in  the  rebellion.  This 
county  contains  30  parochial  diftri&s,  fends  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  Britiffi  parliament,  and  by  a  cenfus  taken  in 
1801  ,  in  confequence  of  the  population  a£I,  it  was  found 
to  contain  52,291  inhabitants,  being  an  increafe  of 
9,798  fince  >he  return  to  Dr  Webfter  in  1755.  The 
following  taHe  exhibits  a  view  of  the  population  of  this 
county  according  to  its  parifhes  at  two  different  periods. 

Parijhes . 

I  Alnefs 

Applecrofs 

Avoch 

Contin 
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Population 

Population  in 

in  1 7  5  5  - 

1790 — 1798. 

1090 

1  121 

835 

1 73  4 

J457 

1318 

m 9 

2500 

Parijhes . 

Population 
in  1 755* 

Population  in 
179c— 1798. 

Dingwall 

1030 

1 379 

Eddertown 

780 

1000 

Fearn 

1898 

1600 

Gairloch  ^  - 

2050 

2  200 

Glenfhiel 

5°9 

721, 

Killearnan 

945 

1147 

Kilmuir,  Eafter 

1095 

*975 

-  Wefter 

1367 

1805 

Kiltearn 

*57° 

1616 

Kincardine 

1 743 

1600 

Kintail 

698 

840 

Kirkmichael 

-  *37* 

*234 

Lochalffi 

613 

*334 

Lochbroom 

221  T 

35°° 

Lochcarron 

771 

1068 

Logie,  Eafter 

85° 

1125 

Nigg 

1261 

**33 

Rofekeen 

J95S 

1700 

Rofemarkie 

1 140 

1262 

Tain 

1870 

2100 

Urquhart 

2590 

2901 

Urray 

-  2456 

i860 

IJland  of  Lewis . 

Barvas 

*995 

2006 

Lochs 

1267 

176.8 

Stornaway 

-  1812 

2639 

Uig 

1S12 

1898 

Total,  42,493 

50,146 

4M93 

Increafe,  7,653 

Rofs- (hire 
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ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of' 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  with  an 
univerfity  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  beft 
town  in  this  country  ;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with 
an  arfenal.  The  duke  has  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  citadel.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Towns.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  is  ftili 
Imperial,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne 
falls  into  it,  and  carries  large  boats.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  elected  out  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  univerfity,  and  principal  merchants  ;  four  of  whom 
are  burgomafters,  two  chamberlains,  two  ftewards  for  the 
river,  and  two  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  matters. 
Thefe  24  are  called  the  Upper  Houfe,  and  have  in  a 
manner  the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in  them,  with 
the  power  of  coining  money,  and  electing  officers.  There 
is  alfo  a  common  council  of  1 00  inferior  citizens,  who 
are  fummoned  to  give  their  advice  upon  extraordinary- 
emergencies  relating  to  the  whole  community.  The 
principal  things  worth  feeing  are  the  fortifications,  the 
prince’s  palace,  the  ftadthoufe,  the  arfenal,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  library.  The  town  is  famous  for  good  beer,  which 
they  export  in  great  quantities.  Some  years  ago  they 
had  no  lefs  than  250  privileged  brewers,  who,  it  is  faid, 
brewed  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  a  year,  befides  what  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  brew  for  their  own  ufe.  E.  Long.  12.  55. 
N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

ROSTOFF,  or  Rostow,  a  large  town  of  the  Ruffian’ 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 
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an  arclibifliop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  lake  Cotcri,  in  E.  Long. 

Rota  4°*  25*  Eat.  57.  5*  The  duchy  of  Rolloff  is  bound- 
ed  011  the  north  by  Jarodow,  on  the  ead  by  Sutdal,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Mofcow,  and  on  the  wed  by 
that  of  T  uere. 

ROSTR  A,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  forum, 
wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  5c c.  were 
delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird  •,  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  fhip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS.  See  Rosicrucians. 

ROT,  a  very  fatal  difeafe  incident  to  fheep,  aridng 
from  wet  feafons,  and  too  moid  padure.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  cure,  and  is  attended  with  the  fingular  circum- 
dance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being' found'  in  the  blood- vef- 
fels.  See  Sheep,  difeafes  of,  under  Farriery. 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclefiadical  court  of  Rome, 
compofed  of  12  prelates,  of  whom  one  mud  be  a  Ger¬ 
man,  another  a  Frenchman',  and  two  Spaniards ;  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  mud  be  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  five  a  Bolognefe,  a  Ferraran,  a 
Milanefe,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tufcan. — This  is  one  of 
the  mod  auguft  tribunals  in  Rome,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  fuits  in  the  territory  of  the  church, 
by  appeal ;  as  alfo  of  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  patri¬ 
monial. 

ROTA  Aristotelica,  or  Arijlotle's  Wheel,  denotes 
a  celebrated  problem  in  mechanics,  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  rotation  of  a  wheel  about  its  axis,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  Aridotle  was  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  it. 

The  difficulty  of  it  may  be  reprefented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  While  a  circle  makes  one  revolution  on 
its  centre,  advancing  at  the  fame  time  in  a  right  line 
along  a  plane,  it  defcribes  on  that  plane,  a  right  line 
which  is  equal  to  its  circumference.  Now,  if  this  circle 
carry  with  it  another  fmalier  circle,  concentric  with  it, 
like  the  nave  of  a  coach  wheel ;  then  this  {mailer  circle 
or  nave,  will  defcribe  a  line  in  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  fliall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  large  wheel  or 
circumference  itfelf,  becaufe  its  centre  advances  in  a  right 
line  as  fad  as  that  of  the  wheel  does,  being  in  reality  the 
fame  with  it. 

Aridotle  attempted  to  folve  this  problem,  but  his 
folution  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  good  account  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  was  next  attempted  by  Galileo,  who  had  reccurfe 
to  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  ffnall  vacuities  in  the 
light  line  defcribed  by  the  two  circles,  and  imagined 
that  the  little  circle  never  applies  its  circumference  to 
thole  vacuities  ;  but  in  reality  only  applies  it  to  a  line 
equal  to  its  own  circumference,  though  it  appears  to  have 
applied  it  to  a  much  larger.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe. 

According  to  Tacquet,  the  little  circle  making  its  ro¬ 
tation  more  Howly  than  the  great  one,  does,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  defcribe  a  line  longer  than  its  own  circumference; 
yet  without  applying  any  point  of  its  circumference  to 
more  than  one  point  of  its  bafe.  This  is  no  more  fatis- 
faflory  than  the  former. 

After  the  fruitlefs  endeavours  of  many  great  men,  M. 
Dortous  de  Meyran,  a  French  gentleman,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  upon  a  folution  which,  after  being  fully 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 


was  declared  to  be  fatisfa&ory.  The  following  is  his  Rota 

folution.  Position 

The  wheel  of  a  coach  is  only  a6!ed  on,  or  drawn  in  . _  ' f 

a  right  line  ;  its  rotation  or  circular  motion  ari(es  pure¬ 
ly  from  the  refinance  of  the  ground.  Now  this  refid- 
ance  is  equal  to  the  force  which  draws  the  wheel  in  a 
right  line,  as  it  defeats  that  direction,  and  therefore  the 
caufes  of  the  two  motions  are  equal.  The  wheel  there¬ 
fore  defcribes  a  right  line  on  the  ground  equal  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference. 

On  the  contrary,  the  nave  is  drawn  in  a  right  line  by 
the  fame  force  as  the  wheel,  but  it  only  turns  round  be¬ 
caufe  the  wheel  does  fo,  and  can  only  turn  in  the  fame 
time  with  it.  Hence,  its  circular  velocity  is  lefs  than 
that  of  the  wheel,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  circumferen¬ 
ces,  and  therefore  its  circular  motion  is  lefs  than  the 
re&ilinear  one.  Since  it  mud  defcribe  a  right  line  equal 
to  that  of  the  wheel,  it  can  only  do  it  by  partly  Hiding 
and  partly  revolying,  the  Hiding  part  being  more  or  lefs 
as  the  nave  itfelf  is  fmalier  or  greater. 

ROTACEzE  (from  rota ,  “  a  wheel”),  the  name  of 
the  20th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method  ;  confiding  of  plants  with  one  flat,  wheel-diaped 
petal,  without  a  tube.  See  Botany. 

ROTA  LA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  trian- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

ROTANG.  See  Calamus.  i 

ROTATION,  is  a  term  which  exprefies  the  motion  Definition 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  folid  body  round  an  axis,  and 
didinft  from  the  progreffive  motion  which  it  may  havenaturc  ^ 
in  its  revolution  round  a  didant  point.  The  earth  has  a  tne  iubjech 
rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  viciflitudes 
of  day  and  night  ;  while  its  revolution  round  the  fun, 
combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  produces 
the  varieties  of  fummer  and  winter. 

The  mechanifm  of  this  kind  of  motion,  or  the  relation 
w’hicli  fubfifts  between  the  intenfity  of  the  moving  forces, 
modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  application,  and 
the  velocity  of  rotation,  is  highly  intereding,  both  to 
the  fpeculative  philofopher  and  to  the  practical  engineer. 

The  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many  other  adro- 
nomical  problems  of  great  importance  and  difficulty,  re¬ 
ceive  their  folutions  from  this  quarter  :  and  the  aRual 
performance  of  our  mod  valuable  machines  cannot  be 
afeertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equilibrium,  but 
require  a  previous  acquaintance  w  ith  certain  general  pro 
portions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view’  of  affiding  the  engineer 
that  we  propofe  to  deliver  in  this  place  a  few  fundamen¬ 
tal  propofitions  ;  and  we  dmll  do  it  in  as  familiar  and  po¬ 
pular  a  manner  as  poffihle,  although  this  may  caufe  the 
application  of  them  to  the  abftvufe  problems  of  aftrono- 
my  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  elegance  of  which  they 
are  fufceptible. 

When  a  folid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  °f. 
fhape  and  dimenfions,  every  particle  is  adhnlly  deferi.^Pr^ 
hing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  paffes  through  v;ng  rouncj 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its  an  axis, 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  indant  of  the  motion,  the 
particle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  ve&or, 
or  line  joining  it  with  its  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  nfeertain  the  dire&ion  of  the  motion  of  any  pjate 
particle  P  (fig.  I.),  we  may  draw'  a  ilraight  line  PC  cccclxvi. 
from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro-^g-  1. 
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Rotation,  tation.  This  line  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  P 
im,r— y-— — '  m  n  0£  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius 


bouring  pai  ticks,  oris  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and,  Rotatio*. 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  connedlirg  forces  are 


vedlor  ;  and  a  line  P(J  drawn  from  the  particle  per  pen-  brought  into  adieu,  or  are  excited ;  they  ad  on  the 
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dicular  to  this  radius  vedor  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  rotation,  and  will  have  the  direction  of  the.  motion 
of  this  particle. 

The  whole  body  being  fuppofed  to  turn  together,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  deferibed  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  thefe  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their 
radii  *,  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
fuch  as  i,  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever; 
therefore  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  radii  vedores,  or  to  their  diltances 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

And,  laid ly,  all  thefe  motions  are  in  parallel  planes,  to 
which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular. 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  in 
refped  of  velocit  y,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  done  by 
diredly  comparing  the  velocity  or  any  particle  in  one  of 
the  bodies  with  that  of  any  particle  of  the  other  ;  for, 
as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  this 
companion  can  eftablith  no  ratio.  But  we  familiarly 
compared.  cornpare  fucfi  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  turns 
which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  we  lay  that  the  fe- 
cond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  60  times  falter  than  the  mi¬ 
nute  hand  ;  now  this  compaiifon  is  equally  juft  in  any 
part  of  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.  While  the  minute  hand 
moves  round  one  degree,  the  feccnd  hand  moves  60; 
therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet  in  the  line 
uniformly  deferibed  by  a  body  in  its  progreffiive  motion 
is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  progrefiive  velocity,  fo  the 
number  of  degrees  deferibed  by  any  particle  of  a  whirl¬ 
ing  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of  rotation, 
or  the  angle  deferibed  by  anif  radius  vector  or  that  body, 
is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  velocity  of  rotation.  And  in 
this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two  bodies  be  compar¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  velocity  is  rvith  propriety  termed  ANGULAR 
VELOCITY. 

An  angle  is  dire&ly  as  the  length  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  on  which  it  Hands,  and  invtrfely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  be  expreiTed  by  the  fradlion  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and-  the  denominator 
the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  PC  p  may  be  exploded  by 


to  change, 


PC* 


This  fradlion  expreffes  the  portion  of  the  radius 


which  is  equal  to  the  arch  which  meafures  the  angle  ; 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  ufual  denomination  of  de¬ 
grees,  by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  360th  part 

of  the  circumference,  is - - — -  of  the,  radius,  or  that 
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an  arch  of  57.29 6  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius. 

EfFedb,  &c.  When  a  folid  body  receives  an  impulfe  on  any  one 
or  the  feve-  point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving 
ral  particles  force,  it  cannot  move  without  the  other  points  alfo  mo- 
in  one^b^l  v*nR*  w^alever  k  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that 

on  each  particle  mult  be  conceived  as  urged  by  a  force  preclfely 

other.  competent  to  the  production  of  that  motion,  by  aCting 

immediately  on  the  particle  itfelf.  If  this  is  not  the 
particle  immediately  adled  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
force  which  really  impels  it  is  a  force  anting  from  the 
cohefion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  external  force  is  prefled  towards. its  neigh- 


particles  adjoining,  and  change,  or  tend 
their  diltances  from  the  particles  immediately  beyond 
them  *,  and  thus  the  forces  which  connect:  this  next  fe~ 
ries  of  particles  are  alfo  excited,  and  another  feries  of 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  forces  ;  raid  this  goes 
on  through  the  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par¬ 
ticle,  whole  motion  we  arc  confidering.  The  forces 
which  connect  it  with  the  adjoining  feries  of  particles 
are  excited,  and  the  particle  is  moved.  We  frequently 
fay  that  the  external  moving  farce  is  propagated  through 
the  body  to  the  diftant  particle  ;  but  this  is  not  accu¬ 
rate.  The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by 
the  forces  which  conned!  it  with  thofe  adjoining.  It 
will  greatly  affiil  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  diftant  particle,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  particles  as  fo  many  little  balls,  connedled  with 
each  other  by  (lender  fpiral  fprings  like  cork-fcrews. 

This  would  compofe  a  mafs  which  would  be  compref- 
fible,  or  which  could  be  ftretched,  &c.  And  if  we  give 
an  impulfe  to  one  of  thefe  balls,  we  (ball  fet  the  whole 
aflemblage  in  motion  round  any  axis  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  to  fupport  it.  Mow  any  one  of  thefe  balls  is  really 
and  immediately  moved  by  the  elafticity  of  the  fpiral 
■wires  which  join  it  to  its  neighbours. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  The  ^rc<?s 
connecting  forces.  It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe-  j)y  u.^cg 
nomena  which  are  their  efFedls.  Thefe  are  various,  al-  the  parti- 
moll  beyond  defeription  ;  but  the  mechanical  philofo- cles  of  bo- 
pher  has  little  to  do  with  this  variety.  The  diftindtions on 
which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  fluidity,  of  ha-rJhefs,  areequa^ 
foftnefs,  elafticity,  du&ility,  are  not  of  very  difficult  and  the 
conception.  There  is  one  general  fad!  which  is  fuffi-confequen- 
cient  for  our  prefent  purpofe — the  forces  by  which  the  ces* 
particles  of  bodies  adt  on  each  other  are  equal.  This 
is  a  matter  of  unexcepted  experience  ;  and  no  other  foun¬ 
dation  can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical  na¬ 
ture. 

An  immediate  confcquence  of  this  law  is,  that  when  9 
two  external  forces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  folid  body  (or  rather  when  a  folid  body 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces),  thcle 
forces  ate  equal  and  oppofite  ;  for  the  force  A  is  ill 
fad!  in  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  oppofite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  refulting  from 
the  combination  of  all  the  forces  which  connedf  that 
particle  with  the  feries  of  particles  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing.  This  refulting  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
which  it  lefults.  The  ufe  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab¬ 
breviate  language.  This  firft  fet  of  connedling  forces 
confifts  of  a  number  of  diftindl  forces  correfponding  to 
each  particle  of  the  feries,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  oppofite  force  correfponding  to  it :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  which  the  firft  feries  of  particles 
adls  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A  is  applied,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  compound  force  which  con- 
nedls  this  firft  feries  with  the  next  feries.  And  the 
fame  thing  muft  be  faid  of  each  fucceeding  feries  of 
particles,  till  we  come  at  laft  to  the  particle  to  which 
the  external  force  Bis  immediately  applied.  The  force 
exerted  by  this  particle  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  ex¬ 
ternal 
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ternal  force  ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  fecond  feries  of  particles  on  that  fide ; 
therefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite. 

It  refults  from  this  propofition,  that  when  any  number 
of  external  forces  are  applied  to  a  folid  body ,  and  it  is  in 
equilibrio  between  them ,  they  are  fuch  as  would  be  in  equi¬ 
libria  if  they  were  all  applied  to  one  point .  Let  the  for¬ 
ces  a  A,  £  B,  c  C  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  folid  body.  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in 
equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  oppoiite  force  A  re- 
fulting  from  the  compofition  of  the  force  AD,  which 
conne&s  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
which  conne&s  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  b  B  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  equilibrio  with  B  /3,  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  BF  and  BG  ;  and  c  C  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  C  k  of  the  forces  CH  and  Cl.  We 
ihall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  wTe  fuppofe  the  three 
forces  A  a,  B  b,  C  c,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 
pulling  at  the  folid  body.  The  conne&ing  parts  be¬ 
tween  A  and  B,  as  alfo  between  A  and  C,  are  ftretch- 
cd.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  confidered  as  elaf- 
tic  threads.  Each  thread  is  equally  ftretched  through 
its  whole  length  ;  and  therefore  if  wTe  take  AD  to  re- 
prefent  the  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held 
back  by  the  particle  B,  and  if  we  would  alfo  reprefent 
the  force  with  wffiich  JB  is  held  back  by  A,  we  mull 
make  BF  equal  to  AD.  Now  (N°  9.),  the  forces  AD 
and  BF  are  equal  and  oppofite  •,  fo  are  the  forces  AE 
and  Cl;  fo  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  fix  forces  AD,  BF,  BG,  CH,  Cl, 
AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  the  particle  wrould 
be  in  equilibrio  ;  for  each  force  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  oppofite  force  :  and  if  the  force  A  &  were 
applied  in  place  of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  wrould 
remain,  bccaufe  A  «  is  equivalent  to  AD  and  AE. 
The  fame  is  true  of  B  fi  and  C  k.  Therefore  if  the 
three  forces  A  «,  B  /3,  C  x,  were  applied  to  one  point, 
they  would  be  in  equilibrio.  Confequently  if  the  three 
forces  a  A,  b  B,  c  C,  which  are  refpe&ively  equal  and 
oppofite  to  A  B  /3,  C  »,  are  fo  applied,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  It  is  plain  that  this  demonftration  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces. 

We  may  juft  remark  by  the  bye,  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equilibrio,  they  are  a£ling  in  one  plane  ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  they  are  really  directed  to 
one  point  :  for  any  one  of  them  muft  be  equal  and  oppo¬ 
iite  to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two  ;  and  this  equiva¬ 
lent  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  other 
two  are  the  fides,  and  the  diagonal  and  fides  of  any  pa¬ 
rallelogram  are  in  one  plane  ;  and  fince  they  are  in  one 
plane,  and  anyone  of  them  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  other  two,  it  muft  pafs  through  the  fame 
point  with  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through  the  point  of 
concourfe  of  the  other  two. 

Thefe  very  fimple  propofitions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  ftatics,  and  render  it  a  very  fimple 
branch  of  mechanical  feience.  It  has  been  made  ab- 
ftrufe  by  our  very  attempts  to  fimplify  it.  Many  ela¬ 


borate  trealifes  have  been  v/ritten  on  the  fundamental  Rotation 
property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been 
thought  next  to  an  infuperable  difficulty  to  demonftrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  firaight  lever  when  the  parallel 
forces  are  inverfely  as  thei_r  diftances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum.  IX 

We  think  the  demon ftrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonfe-  Mecbani- 
nex,  D’Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious; cal  fcience 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  con-  has  been 
ception  that  it  cannot  refufe  the  truth  of  the  propofi-  !^r^, 
tion ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton’s,  they  labour  under  attempts  at 
the  difadvantage  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen-  fimplifica- 
furable  diftances  and  forces.  Mr  Vince’s,  in  the  Phi- tion* 
lofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1794,  is  the  moft  ingenious 
of  them  all  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occurred 
long  ago.  The  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arifen  from 
the  attempt  to  fimplify  the  matter  by  confidering  a  le¬ 
ver  as  an  inflexible  ftraight  line.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  of  this  abftraft  form,  and  confidered  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  natural  body,  of  fome  fize,  having  its  par¬ 
ticles  conne&ed  by  equal  and  oppofite  forces,  all  diffi¬ 
culty  would  have  vanifhed. 

That  we  may  apply  thefe  propofitions  to  explain  the  Mode  of 
motion  of  rotation,  we  muft  recolle£l  an  unqueftionable  conceiving 
propofition  in  dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces *  lhe  magni- 
any  motion  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which  tuc*e.of  an? 
would  prevent  it,  when  applied  in  the  fame  place  and  in  forced 
the  fame  line,  or  which  would  extinguifh  it  in  the  fame 
time  in  which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced.  There¬ 
fore  the  force  which  is  excited  and  made  to  a  61  on  any 
particle  of  a  body,  by  the  action  of  an  external  force  on 
another  particle,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  move  round  an  axis, 
is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied 
to  that  particle  in  the  oppofite  dire61ion,  would  be  in 
equilibrio  with  the  external  force. 

The  only  diftind  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni-  *3 
tude  of  any  moving  force  is  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  it  can  produce  by  acting  uniformly  during  fome 
given  time.  This  wall  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  of  known  bulk.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  of  matter  act¬ 
ing  on  it  for  a  fecond  will  caufe  it  to  fall  16  feet  with 
an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
ftate  fuch  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  in  a  fecond;  which  We  call  communicating  the 
velocity  of  32  feet  per  fecond.  Tn  the  fame  manner, 
the  beft  way  of  acquiring  a  diftindl  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
a£ling  uniformly  during  fome  known  time.  t ^ 

Let  a  folid  body  turn  round  an  axis  pafling  through  And  of  the 
the  point  C  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this  quantity 
figure.  Let  this  rotation  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced  effort 
by  an  external  force  a6ting  in  the  direflion  FP.  Let^ort°o**°ry 
this  force  be  fuch,  that  if  the  body  were  free,  that  is,  fig.  3. 
unconne&ed  with  any  axis  fupported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  afting  uniformly  during  a  fmall  moment  of 
time,  caufe  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (a)  to  deferibe  a 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FP,  This  we  know 

tc 


(a)  We  take  this  term  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  as  expreffing  that  point  where  the  fum  of  the  equal  gravitations  of 
each  particle  may  be  fuppofed  united.  It  is  by  no  means  (though  commonly  fuppofed)  the  point  wffiere  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  real  gravitations  of  the  particles  may  be  fuppofed  to  a6i,  and  to  produce  the  fame  motion  as  when 
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to  be  the  eife&  of  a  moving  force  a&ing  on  any  folid  properly  expreffed  by  m.G  2. 
'  body  in  free  fpace.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
deferibe  a  ftraighc  line.  Otliei  particles  may  chance  to 
move  differently,  if  the  body*  befides  its  progrefiive  mo¬ 
tion,  has  alfo  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP,  and  make  GI  to  GC 
ats  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un¬ 
con  ne&ed  with  a  fupported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  fame  time  round  the  axis 
C  c.  Alfo  let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  or 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  Jw.GI  will 
exprefs  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 
and  is  a  proper  meafure  of  it  as  a  moving  force  ;  for 
GI  is  twice  the  fpace  deferibed  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  lines  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  paffmg  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  to 
move  with  the  velocity,  and  in  the  direction,  GH  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  CG  (N°  2.)  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direction  AL,  perpendicular  to 
CA.  Moreover,  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles 
are  as  their  radii  veCtores  ;  and  CG  is  actually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  exprefles  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
in  G.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like  manner  exprefs  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  A.  If  A  exprefs  its  quantity 
of  matter,  A*CA  will  exprefs  its  quantity  of  motion, 
and  will  reprefent  the  force  ■which  would  produce  it  by 
£  fling  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time. 

We  expreffed  the  external  moving  force  bv  m.GJ. 

Part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  A'CA, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  difeover  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obfer- 
vations  (how  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal  to 
the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  in  the  direction 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A*CA  applied  to  A  in  the 
direClion  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  le¬ 
ver  ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  and 
P)  we  muft  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A’C A  to 
the  balancing  preffure,  which  mud  be  exerted  at  P,  or 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.  This  preffure  is  therefore 
A-CA-CA  A-CA*  A  -  , 

-or — — .  As  we  took  m. GI  for  the  mea- 
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fure  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve¬ 
locity  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  -whole  body 
moving  in  free  fpace,  we  may  take  G  i  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 

the  preffure  — -  ,  and  then  tills  preffure  will  be 
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In  like  manner,  m.i  k  may 
exprefs  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  in 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires  j  and  fo  on  with  refpcCt  to  all  the  particles 
of  the  body. 

It  mud  be  defirable  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
forces  are  really  concerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  particles. 

Suppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  immediately  on 
the  external  particle  F.  The  line  FC  connecting  this 
particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  dretched  or  com- 
preffed  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  circumdances 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC  is  compreffed, 
and  the  axis  is  pulhed  by  it  againd  its  fupports  in 
the  direClion  C  X  ;  and  the  body  mud,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  refid  in  the  oppoftc  direction  F f  The  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  dragged  out  of  its  politico,  and  made  to  be** 
gin  its  motion  in  the  direction  AL  perpendicular  to 
AC.  This  cannot  be,  unlefs  by  the  connexion  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.  A  refits  by  its  inertia,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  AC  and  AF  are  dretched  by  dragging  it  into 
motion.  By  this  ref  dance  the  line  AC  tends  to 
contraCt  itfelf  again,  and  it  pulls  C  in  the  direction 
Cr,  and  A  in  the  direCticn  A  a  ;  and  if  we  take  Ct 
to  reprefent  the  aCtien  on  C,  A  a  mud  be  taken  equal 
to  it.  In  like  manner  AF  is  dretched  and  tends  to 
ContraCt,  pulling  F  in  tills  direction  F  <p  and  A  in  the 
direction  A  a  with  equal  forces.  Thus  the  particle  A  is 
pulled  in  the  directions  A  a  and  A  ;  the  particle  F  is 
pulled  in  the  direction  F <?,  and  pulhed  in  the  direClion  Yfi 
and  C  is  pulled  in  the  direClion  G  c,  and  pulhed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  C  sc.  A  a  and  A  a  have  produced  their  equivalent 
AL,  by  which  A*  is  dragged  into  motion  ;  F f  and  F 
produce  their  equivalent  F g,  by  which  the  external 
force  is  ref  fed,  and  Fg  is  equal  and  eppofte  to  m.G  i ; 
the  forces  C  c  and  Cz  produce  their  equivalent  C  d  by 
Which  the  axis  is  preffed  on  its  fupports,  and  this  is  re¬ 
filled  by  an  equal  and  oppcfiic  reaCtion  of  the  fupports 
in  the  dircCticn  d  C.  The  forces  therefore  which  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  body  the  motion  A.AL  'are  both  external, 
viz.  the  impelling  force  g  F,  and  the  fupporting  force 
dC.  AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  immediate  equiva¬ 
lent  of  A  a  and  A  «,  but  alfo  the  remote  equivalent  of 
g  F  and  d  C.  We  may  therefore  afeertain  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  g  F  (that  is,  of  m.G  i )  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.  AC), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  ^F  is  to 
AL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  g  F  to  F  £ 
or  A  cty  and  of  A  «  to  AL.  But  we  fhall  obtain  it 
more  eafily  by  confidering^F  as  the  equivalent  of  AL 
and  d C.  By  what  has  been  demonitrated  above,  the 
P  p  directions 
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a&ing  on  each  particle  feparately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  particles  gravitate  alike,  and  in  parallel  di¬ 
rections.  If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  inftance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different  particles  would 
neither  be  nearly  equal  nor  in  parallel  lines;  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity,  on  which  the  equivalent  of 
its  whole  gravitation  may  be  fuppofed  to  aCt,  would  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to  denominate  the  point 
G,  as  ufually  determined,  by  its  mathematical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  CENTRE  OF  POSITION;  becaufe  its 
^iftance  from  any  plane,  or  its  pofition  with  refpeCt  to  any  plane,  is  the  average  diltar.ee  and  pofition  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles.  The  true  defignation  of  G  is  “  the  point  through  which  if  any 'plane  whatever  be  made  to  pafs,  and  if  per¬ 
pendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle;  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide.’* 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G.by  its  mechanical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  CENTRE  OF  INERTIA  ;  for  this 
is  equal  in  everv  particle,  and  in  the  fame  direction  :  and  it  is  n6t  in  confequence  -of  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
the  body  deferibes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FP.  We  wifh  this  remark  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
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Rotation,  diredlions  of  the  three  forces  g  F,  AL,  and  d  C  muft  imperfect 


R  o  T 


is 


'  meet  in  one  point  E,  and  g  F  muft  be  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
gonal  /E  of  the  parallelogram  E  e/e,  of  which  the 
fides  E  e,  E  i  are  refpedlively  equal  to  AL  and  dC . 
Now  /  E  is  to  E  e  as  the  line  of  the  angle  t  e  E  to  the 
line  of  the  angle  E  t  e ,  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  CEA  to 
the  fine  of  CEP,  that  is,  as  CA  to  CP,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  demonftrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We 
preferred  that  demonftration  as  the  Ihorteft,  and  as  abun¬ 
dantly  familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  me- 
chanifm  of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  reader 
will  obferve,  that  this  other  demonftration  is  nothing 
but  the  demonftration  by  the  lever  expanded  into  its  own 
elements.  Having  once  made  our  readers  fenfible  of 
this  internal  procefs  of  the  excitement  and  operation  of 
the  forces  which  conned!  the  particles,  we  lhall  not  again 
have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  g  F,  or 
m.G  z,  muft  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  m.GI . 
that  772.P p  may  be  —m.G I.  That  is,  we  muft  have 
A  CA* 

m.Gl—J  —  •  or,  becaufe  CP  is  given  when  the 

pofition  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  muft  have  m.G  I 
A  CA2 

=/TS5T  where  both  A  and  C  A  are  variable  quanti¬ 
ties. 


Now 


But  there  is  the  fame  equilibrium  of  the  Rotation, 
adlual  immediate  prtffures  when  motion  enfues  from  J 

the  adlion.  When  a  weight  A  defeending  raifes  a 
fmaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  palling  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  between  the  adl- 
ing  and  refilling  weights.  The  ftrain  on  this  thread 
is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  adfing  on  B, 
and  the  immediate  refilling  force  adling  on  A. 

f p.r1 

The  fame  equation  gives  us  GIzzA^L.. 

m.  CP 


Now  GI :  CG: 


/p-r 


CG,z=//>.r*  :  m.  CP.CG  \  19 


m.  CP 

but  CG  reprefen ts  the  velocity  of  the  centre.  Hence 
we  derive  this  fundamental  propofition  f p.r*  :  tn  CP.CG 
=  GI  :  CG  or,  that  Jp.r*  is  to  m. CP.CG  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  body  moving  freely  to  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of  rotation. 

r  .  1  •  r  i  •  m' GI. CP.CG 

1  hereiore  the  velocity  01  the  centre  ism - 7 - . 

fp** 

ot.GI.CP.CB 


The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is 


fp.r 


This  equation  gives  us  A.CA1 . 

wre  learn  in  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcrum,  in  oppofition  to  any  refiftance  what¬ 
ever,  is  expreffed  by  the  produdl  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  dircdlion.  Therefore  we  may  call  /72.GI.CP  the  mo¬ 
mentum  (b),  energy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 

m.G I.  And  in  like  manner  j * A.CA*  is  the  fum  of 

the  momenta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  iri  adlual 
rotation  ;  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen¬ 
tum  m.GI. CP  to  produce  it,  this  momentum  balances, 
and  therefore  may  exprefs  the  energy  of  all  the  refin¬ 
ances  made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo¬ 
tion  of  rotation.  Or  / A.1 CA*  may  exprefs  it.  Or, 
take  p  to  reprefent  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  par¬ 
ticle,  and  r  to  reprefent  its  radius  vedlor,  or  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  / 'p.r*  will  exprefs  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  external  force  m.G  I,  adling  in  the 


diredlion  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  all  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body,  is  ex-  Therefore/C  A*  or  fpr*  is  fmalleft,  and 
preffed  by  the  equation  777.GI.CPzr/ A.CA Xy~fp  rx. 

The  ufual  way  of  ftudying  elementary  mechanics  gives 
us  the  habit  of  affociating  the  word  equilibrium  with 


m.GI. CP 


a  ftate  of  reft  \  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge  fo 


20 


This  fradlion  reprefents  the  length  of  the  arch  de- 
feribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  fame  time  that  the  body 
unconnected  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  deferi- 
bed  GI. 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 

i  1  *  n  1  1  i  v  1  •  777.GI.CP 

the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  = — ^ . 

.  . 

It  may  be  here  alked,  how  this  fradlion  can  exprefs  an 
angle  ?  It  evidently  expreffes  a  number  \  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
namely,  furfaces.  It  therefore  expreffes  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  meafuring  the 
angle,  fuch  as  -J,  And  to  have  this  angle  in 

degrees,  we  have  only  to  recoiled!  that  the  radius 

is  57,2958.  . 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  paffes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  particle  A  the  line  A  a '  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CG,  and  join  AG.  Then  CA*  =  GA*  -f- 
CG*  z+z  2  CG  X  G  a.  Therefore  / CA*  zr /GA*  + 
/CG  ziz  /  2  C  G  x  Gay  =  /GA*  +  m  .  CG*  =±r 
/ 2  CG  X  G a.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  fum  of  all  the  -j-  G  a  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  —  G  a  ;  and  therefore  z£r /  2  GC  X  G  a  is  no¬ 
thing  and  therefore  /CA*  zz /GA*  -f-  m.CG*. 


*3 


fp\ •* 

is  greateft  when  m  .  CG*  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirling  bo¬ 
dy* 


24 


(b)  The  word  momentum  is  very  carelefsly  ufed  by  our  mechanical  writers.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  exprefs 
the  produdl  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  (with  ftridl 
propriety  of  language)  to  exprefs  the  power,  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  motion  in  the  circumflances 
in  which  it  adls.  We  wifh  to  confine  it  to  this  ufe  alone.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adhered  rigidly  to  this  employment 
of  the  term  (indeed  no  man  exceeds  him  in  precifion  of  expreflion),  even  when  he  ufed  it  to  exprefs  the  quantity  of 
motion  :  for  in  thefe  inftances  the  energy  of  this  quantity  of  motion,  as  modified  by  the  circumftanccs  of  its  adlion, 
was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 


I 


ROT 
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Rotation.  dy,  or  the  Turn  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles,  is 
*  ~  1  in  .  GI  .  CP  -fp.r 


fpr * 
GI  .CP 


For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 


pr 


fp  + 

The  refinance  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  f  p  r\ 
For  this  muft  be  meafured  by.  the  forces  which  mull  be 
fimilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  fame  angular 
to  a  motion  motion  or  angular  velocity.  Thus  let  one  external 
of  rotation,  force  be  m  .  GI,  and  the  other  m.yi. — Let  both  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  diftance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  ve&or 
in  the  one  body,  and  p  in  the  other  3  now  the  angular 


,45 

Ratio  01 
the  refin¬ 
ance  of 
a  quantity 
of  matter 


velocities 


m.GI.CP 

and 


CP 


are  equal  by  fuppofi- 


z6 


body  not 
neceflarily 
fuppofed  in 
one  plane. 


fprx  ffi(' 

tion.  Therefore  m  .  GI  :  m  .  yi  fpr*  :  f p  p*. 

As  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
fpace  a  given  force  always  produces  the  fame  quantity  of 
motion  3  fo  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies 
obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  diftance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  fame 
quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  may  eafily  be  de¬ 
duced  (and  we  fhall  do  it  afterwards),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  is  preferved,  fo  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  motion  among  whirling  bodies  the  fame  quantity 
of  whirling  motion  is  preferved. 

This  is  a  proportion  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
practical  mechanics,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  fundamental  propofition  with  refpeCf  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work  3  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  fet  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philofaphical  Tranfa&ions,  Vo¬ 
lume  Ixvi.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  fhall  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  by  and  bye  of  the  utility  of  the  propofition,  (bow¬ 
ing  how  exceedingly  imperfeCl  the  ufual  theories  of 
mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed  on  this  principle. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  general  propofition  from  which 
all  thefe  deduClions  have  been  made,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  demonftration  is  not  reftri&ed  to  the  time  lie- 
ceiTary  for  caufing  each  particle  to  deferibe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  vector.  We  aflumed  the  radius  vector  as 
the  meafure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  Amplify  the  nota¬ 
tion.  Both  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated,  when  we  fuppofe  the  external  force  to  aCl  uni¬ 
formly  during  any  time  whatever  3  and  the  fpaces  deferi- 
bed  by  each  motion  in  the  fame  time  are  in  a  conflant 
ratio.  The  formulae  may  therefore  with  equal  propriety 
reprefent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  different 
cafes. 

All  the  par-  ^  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to 

tide*  of  a  fuppofe  that  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  in  one 
plane,  and  that  the  moving  force  a&s  in  a  line  FP  ly¬ 
ing  alfo  in  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  merely 
to  make  the  prefent  invefligation  (which  is  addreffed 
chiefly  to  the  practical  mechanic)  more  familiar  and 
eafy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  X  CA, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  the 
force  m.Gi  employed  at  P  or  F,  in  order  to  excite  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  been  precifelv  the  fame  although 
the  lines  AC  and  FP  had  been  in  different  planes,  pro¬ 


vided  only  that  thefe  planes  were  parallel.  This  is  Rotation 

known  to  every  perfon  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 

wheel  and  axle.  But  if  the  external  moving  force  does 

not  aCt  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation  of 

the  different  particles,  it  muft  be  refolved  into  two  forces, 

one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  thefe  planes,  or  parallel 

to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  plane  of 

rotation.  And  it  is  this  laft  only  that  we  conftder  as 

the  moving  force  3  the  other  tends  merely  to  pufh  the 

body  in  the  dircCHon  of  its  axis,  but  has  no  tendency  to 

turn  it  round  that  axis.  When  we  come  to  confider 

the  rotation  of  a  body  perfectly  free,  it  will  be  neceffary 

to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumftance.  But  there 

are  feveral  important  mechanical  propofitions  which  do 

not  require  this. 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  eftimated  by  that  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.  The  difference  of  a  body 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  body  and  eftimated 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  an  by  that  of 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  connexion  which  the  ° 

parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ac*  * 

tion  of  the  points  of  fupport  on  this  axis.  This  ac¬ 
tion  muft  be  confidered  as  another  external  force,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  which  aCls  on  the  particle  P,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  fuch  as,  if  combined  with  it,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  motion  which  we  obferve.  That  is,  if 
we  fuppofe  the  body  unconnected  with  any  fixed  points, 
but  as  having  its  axis  a&ed  on  by  the  fame  forces  which 
thefe  points  exert,  the  body  would  turn  as  we  obferve  it 
to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  reft. 

Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  GIHK.  It  is  plain  that  w.GK  muft  reprefent 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  points. 

If  therefore  GI  ihould  coincide  with  GH,  and  the 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vanifhes,  and 
the  body  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting  any 
prefiure  on  the  points  of  fupport  3  and  the  initial  motion 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Or,  the  axis  at 
C  is  then  a  fpontancous  axis  of  converfion. 

That  this  may  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the 
frft  place,  that  the  external  force  a £1  in  a  diredion 
perpendicular  to  C  G  3  for  G I  is  always  parallel  to 
FP  :  it  being  a  leading  propofition  in  dynamics,  that 
when  a  moving  force  aCls  on  any  part  whatever  of  a 
folid  body,  unconneCled  with  fixed  points,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  dire CH on  of  that  force.  In  the  next  place  GH 

muft  be  equal  to  GI  5  that  is,  (n°  21)  /,2,GLCP.CG 


is  equal  to  GI,  or 


^.CP.CG 


The  equation  CP 


fpr* 
fPr 


=  1,  and 


fpr% 

cp=t£- 


rn.C  G 

= f p  r1 ,  =  /A  .  CA*.  But  it  was  fhown  (n°  22) 
that  /A  .  CA*  ~  f  A  .  GA*  in  .  CG*.  Therefore 
/A  .  GA*  rr  m  .  CG  .CP  —  m.  CG  .  CG,  —  m  .  CG 
(CP- — CG),  =  m  .  CG  .  GP.  Therefore  we  have 
(for  another  determination  of  the  point  of  impulfe  P 
fo  as  to  annihilate  all  preffure  on  the  axis)  GP  zz 
f  A ,  G  A*  , 

tn~CG~'  1  11S  1S  Seneraiv  the  m°ft  eafily  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  mathematical  fituation  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
being  well  known, 

P  p  2 
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gives  us  m  .  CG  .  CP  3* 


N.  B. 


[ 


N.B. 


When  CP  s  /-/-l- ?  we  ill  all  always  have  the 
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R  <0  T 

—  LtiL 

m.CG 

velocity  of  the  centre  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  prefTure  on  the  points  of  fup- 
port,  unlefs  FP  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  CG.  In  other 
pofitions  of  FP  the  prefture  on  the  axis,  or  on  its  points 
of  fupport,  will  be  w.GI  X  2  fin.  GCP. 

It  would  be  a  definable  thing  in  our  machines  which 
derive  their  efficacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply 
the  prefiures  arifing  from  the  power  and  from  the  refin¬ 
ance  oppofed  by  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  anni¬ 
hilate  or  diminifh  this  prefTure  on  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  of  motion.  Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 
out  what  may  be  done  j  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper, 
nay  neceftary,  to  know  what  are  the  prefTures  in  the 
points  of  fupport.  If  wc  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  ffiall 
run  the  rifk  of  our  machine  failing  in  thofe  parts  \  and 
our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needlefs  and  ill-difpofed  flrength.  In  the  ordinary  the¬ 
ories  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  principles 
of  equilibrium,  the  prefTure  on  the  points  of  fupport 
(exclufive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  itfelf)  is  ftated  as  the  fame  as  if  the  moving  and 
refilling  forces  were  applied  immediately  to  thefe  points 
in  their  own  directions.  But  this  is  in  all  cafes  errone¬ 
ous  \  and,  in  cafes  of  fwift  motions,  it  is  greatly  fo.  We 
m&y  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  fimple  inflance. 
Suppofe  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other  •,  the 
prefTure  of  the  axis  on  its  fupport  is  eleven  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  rule  *,  whereas  we  fhall  find  it  only 
3VV*  For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  i,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  ioxi  —  I  X  i,  = 
9  ;  and  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  io  X  l*  *f  I  X 
(n°  1 8.)  rz  II.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  -t9r. 
But  the  diftance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
axis  of  motion  is  alfo  TPT,  becaufe  we  may  fuppofe  the 
two  weights  in  contaCt  with  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  JL  x  tt>  —  tVt  of  its  natural  velocity.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  diminifhed  t\°t  by  the  figure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul¬ 
ley,  and  the  II  pounds  prefs  it  with  T4?r  of  their  weight, 
that  i$,  with  3-r7T  pounds. 

Since  all  our  machines  confift  of  inert  matter,  which 
requires  for.ee  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  flop  it,  or  to 
change  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  fome  of  our  natural 
power  is  expended  in  producing  this  efFeCt  ;  and  fince 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  ftite  the  proportion 
between  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will  pieferve 
the  machine  at  reft,  our  knowledge  of  the  a  dual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  machine  is  imperfeCt,  unlefs  we  know 
how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed.  It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  ftated  in  oppofition  to  the 
refiftance  oppofed  by  the  work.  This  renders  it  pro- 
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the  fupported  axis  pafiing  through  C  ;  that  isj  let  5  be  Rotation, 
fuch  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
collected  there,  a  force  applied  at  P  will  produce  the 
fame  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  fame 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  form. 

The  whole  matter  being  collected  at  S,  the  expreffion 

tn.G  I.CP  !  •  t  f/<.GI.CP 

— 7 - 01  the  angular  velocity  becomes - —~ 

f  p  .  /•*  ^  m .  c  Sa 

(N°  22.)  ;  and  thefe  are  equal  by  fuppofition.  There¬ 
fore  f p  r*=ztn  ,  CS1,  and  CS=V  — - — . 

J  r  7  ?71 

This  point  S  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Gyra¬ 
tion. 

In  a  line  or  (lender  rod,  fuch  as  a  working  beam,  or 
the  fpoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  CS  is  ^  °f  its 
length. 

In  a  circle  or  cylinder,  fuch  as  the  folid  drum  of  a 
capftane,  CS  =  its  radius,  or  nearly  ^  But  if  it 
turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  CS—  4  radius. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  CS 
=r  radius  nearly.  .  » 

If  it  turn  round  a  diameter,  CS  rr  \/  i  radius.  The 
furface  of  a  fphere,  or  a  thin  fpherical  fhell,  turning 
round  a  diameter,  has  CS  =  7  radius,  or  nearly  £ 

or  r>- 

A  folid  fphere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  CS 
=  s/T  radius,  or  nearly  Tt*  This  is  ufeful  in  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes.  We  may  oh- 
ferve  by  the  way,  that  if  we  confider  the  whirling  body 
as  a  fyftem  of  feveral  bodies  with  rigid  or  inflexible  con¬ 
nexions,  we  may  confider  all  the  matter  of  each  of  thefe 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  will  be  the  fame  ->  for  this  does  not 
fp  rx 

change  the  value  of - . 

m 


per  to  give  lome  general  proportions,  w 
to  compute  this  with  eafe. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  inftance.  to  know 
fo  nip  point  in  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  whole  rota¬ 
tory  part  of  the  machine  concentrated  j  becaufe  then  w7e 
could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  is, 
and  what  force  we  mud  apply  to  the  impelled  point  of 
the  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  defiled  velo¬ 
city. 

Let  S;  fig.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 
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and  confe- 
quentiy  the 
force  newel 
fary  to 
overcome 
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There  is  another  way  of  making  this  correction  of  a  fimpler 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  ofmrcle  of  al- 
the  machine  itfelf,  which  is  rather  fimpler  than  the  one  ^Jinf rtia 
now  given.  We  can  fuppofe  a  quantity  of  matter  col-ofma_ 
leCted  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied, chines, 
fuch  that  its  inertia  will  oppofe  the  fame  refiftance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sup- 
pofe  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
inftead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 

matter  —  colleCted  at  P  j  the  moving  force 

will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  on. the.  body, 
in  its"  natural  form.  For  the  angular  velocity  in  this 
m  .  GI .  CP  r  T  rp 

.  .  .  tfz.GI.C r 

Khlch  IS-  — 


hich  enable  us 


cafe  muft  be  fpr1  ^  (N°  22.), 

CPa  *  A 

the  fame  as  before. 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  theCentre«f 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  colleCted  ofciiiatie®. 
there,  and  an  external  force  //; .  GI  applied  to  it  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  CO,  it 
will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  fame  inclination  to 
the  line  CG, 

_  ,  ,  _  .  _  .  m.  GI.CO 

In  this  cafe,  the  angular  velocity  mult  be  ■  ~qT9 

(N°  22.), 


fig;  3- 


Rotation. 
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a .  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  ftraight  line,  fufpended  by  Rotation*. 


fuppofition)  to 
force  m.G I 
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(N°  22.},  wnich  is  —  ^q*  This  mud  be  equal  (oy  onc  extrem*ty?  CO  [s  _*  0f  its  length 

the  angular  velocity  where  the  fame 
applied  in  the  fame  inclination  to  G.— 

.  .  r  ,  w.GI.CG 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  cate  muft  be 
GI  m  .  GI .  CG 

Therefore  we  have 


co~ 


fp' 


and  CO  = 


fp  r' 

IP r' 


and 


fpr1 

CO 


GI 


b .  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  of  a  {lender  rod  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  prifmatic  (hape.  It  would  be  exactly  fo  if  all 
the  points  cf  a  tranfverfe  feftion  were  equally  diftant 

— •  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  ifofceles  triangle  fufpended 
=z  by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 


: .  CG’ 


Alfo,  as  in  N°  3 1 . 


GO  = 


3  9 

Remark¬ 
able  proper¬ 
ties  of  it. 


GI .  CG’ 

/A .  GA2 
CG  * 

This  point  O  has  feveral  remarkable  properties. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 
body  Twinging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
its  'weight  be  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per¬ 
form  its  ofcillations  in  the  fame  time.  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  collefred  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  alfo  5  and  if  CG 
have  the  fame  inclination  to  the  horizon  in  the  firft  cafe 
that  CO  has  in  the  fecond,  the  a£lion  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  fame  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two 
bodies  will  acquire  the  fame  angular  velocity  ;  that  is, 
they  will  defeend  from  this  fituation  to  the  vertical  fitu¬ 
ation  (that  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  two  bodies  will  therefore  ofcillate  in  equal 
times.  For  this  reafon,  the  point  O  fo  taken  in  the  line 
CG,  which  is  the  radius  ve£ior  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 

/A.CA* 


that  CO  is  equal  to 
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Mode  of 
determin- 
ingitsiitua 
lion. 


fimple  pendulum  ;  for  CO : 


in  .  CC  ’  ~  ~  in .  CG 

is  called  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body  \  and 
a  heavy  point  fufpended  by  a  thread  of  the  length  CO 
is  called  its  equivalent  or  fijnchronous  pendulum ,  or  the 
Jirnple  pendulum ,  correfponding  to  the  body  itfclf,  which 
is  confidered  as  a  compound  pendulum ,  or  as  confiding  of 
a  number  of  fimple  pendulums,  which  by  their  rigid 
connexion  difturh  each  other’s  motions. 

That  CO  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  O  inuft  be  in  the  line  CG, 
otherwife  it  would  not  reft  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the 
body,  when  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 

r a  .CA2 

pofition.  The  equation  COrz- - only  deter- 

m  .  CG 

mines  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  from  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent  fim¬ 
ple  pendulum,  but  does  not  determine  the  precife  point 
of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  ofcillation  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  alfo  neceffary  in  fome  cafes. 

Mathematicians  have  determined  the  fituation  of  this 
point  in  many  cafes  of  frequent  occurrence.  Huyghens, 
in  his  Horologium  Ojcillatorium ,  and  all  the  beft  writers 
of  treatises  of  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in- 
veftigation  at  length.  The  general  proccfs  is,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  every  particle  by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  to  divide  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
produ&s  by  the  produdl  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fame  axis.  The  quotient  is  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 

-  JP  ^ 

mZ GV 


plane,  CO  is  \  of  its  height. 

d.  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  (lender  triangle  (that 
is,  whofe  height  many  times  exceeds  its  bafe)  Twinging 
round  its  vertex  in  any  direflion. 

e .  In  a  very  (lender  cone  or  pyramid  Twinging  from 
its  vertex,  CO  is  £  of  its  height  nearly. 

/  If  a  fphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  fufpended 
by  a  thread  whofe  weight  may  be  negle&ed,  and  whofe 
length  is  /,  the  diftance  between  its  centre  of  fufpen- 

fion  and  centres  of  ofcillation  is  +^  +  T  — * — —  j  and 

a  -j-  r 

the  diftance  between  its  centres  of  bulk  and  ofcillation 
.  r 

is  •**  Thus,  in  a  common  fecond’s  pendulum, 

whofe  length  at  London  is  about  39^  inches,  the 
centre  of  ofcillation  will  be  found  about  -y—  °f  an  inch 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  if  it  be  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

g.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  into, 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  diftance  between 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  ofcillation,  where  R 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball,  a  the  diftance  of  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  and  its  centre,  d  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  thread  or  rod, 

GO  —  (tw+tb)^—  {«<!+<>*) , 

(t  "u+B)  a — -jr  d  w 
fider  the  weight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  (or  as  exprefled  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  the  thread), 

GO  = 


or,  if  we  con- 


As 


co= 


B+i 

the 

IP r* 


point  O,  determined  as  above,  by  making 

m  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  cf  the  body- 

turning  round  C,  fo  C  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
fame  body  turning  round  O  :  for,  refuming  A.CA  in 
place  of  p  r,  we  have  /A.CA’rr^.CO.CG.  Now 
/A.CA2=y;A.OA2+/A.OCa— /A.OC.  2  Oc,  (Eu¬ 
clid,  II.  12.  13.),  or  ^.CO.CG=:/A.OA24-  /A. 
OC2— /A.OC.  20  d.  But  /A.OC*=zm.OC\  = 
OC.OC  y  and  (by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 
/A.OC.  20  a  ezz  m.  OC.  2  OG.  Therefore  we  have 
m.  CO.CG  =  f  A.QA2-\-m.  OC.OC — ,w.OC.  2  OG  ; 
and/A.OA2=i^.OC  CG-f //2.CO.  2  OG — w.CO-CO, 
=zm.C O  (CG  +  2  OG  —  CO).  But  CG  -f  2  OG 
is  equal  to  CO  +  OG,  and  CG  +  2  OG  —  CO  is 
equal  to  OG.  Therefore  f  A.OA2zr//z.CO.OG,  and 
J  A  OA2 

CO~~77qq~ 9  is  tnat  is  wanted  (according 

to  N°  39.)  to  make  C  the  centre  of  ofcillation  when  O 
is  the  centre  of  fufpenfion. 

If  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  axis  of  rotation,  he 
anywhere  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  is 
the  centre,  the  point  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  of  which  G  is  the  centre  ;  for,  by  N°  38. 

GO 
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Rotation. 
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Why  this 
point  is 
fome  times 
called  the 
centre  of 
percuffion. 

47 
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GO  Nov/  jTA.GA*  is  a  fixed  quantity  j 

m.i^G 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  conftant,  OG  will  alfo  be 
conftant. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  diftance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  diftance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  O  of  ofcillation  :  for  we  bad  (N°  .) 

CS*  —  and  CO  - ,  and  therefore 

m  w.CG 

CO.CG  =Ail=CSs  and  CO  :  CS=CS  :  CG. 
m 

We  fee  alfo  that  the  diftance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  mult  be  applied  ;  fo  that  there  may 
not  be  any  preffure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  fupport,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  pafling  through  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will 
produce  the  fame  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free :  for  as  it  exerts  no  preffure  on  the 
points  of  fupport,  the  initial  motion  muftjae  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  not  there. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  diftance 
in  the  line  CG,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  cafe  the  pref¬ 
fure  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  confe- 
quently  the  points  of  fupport  will  re-aCl  forward,  and 
this  re-aCtion  will  be  equivalent  to  another  external 
force  confpiring  with  the  one  applied  at  O.  Some  cu¬ 
rious  confequences  may  be  deduced  from  this. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point  in  the 
line  GC  lying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  will 
be  in  the  oppofite  direClion  to  what  it  would  have  ta¬ 
ken  had  the  body  been  free,  and  fo  will  be  the  pref- 
fures  exerted  by  the  points  of  fupport  on  the  axis. 

A  force  m.GI  applied  at  P  produces  the  initial  pro- 
greflive  motion  /72.GH  ;  and  any  force  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CG,  produces  the  fame  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Therefore  a  force 
f/z.GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  m. GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  fame  motion  which 
m.G I  applied  at  P  would  produce  ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  m,G I  at  P.  Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CO,  in  the  oppofite  direClion,  it 
will  flop  all  this  motion  without  exciting  any  ftrain  on 
the  axis  or  points  of  fupport.  Therefore  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  pafting  through  O  in  a  direction  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  CO  5  and  the  blow  given  by  that  point  to  any 
body  oppofed  to  its  motion  is  confidered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  effeCl  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progreflive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation. 

For  fuch  reafons  O  has  been  called  the  Centre  OF 
Percussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.  But  the 
name  of  centre  of  momentum ,  or  rotatory  effort ,  would 
have  been  more  proper. 

We  can  feel  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  fmart  blow  with  a  flick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  joint  of  the  wrift  only,  and  ftrike  fmartly 
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with  a  point  confiderably  nearer  or  more  remote  than  two-  dotation, 
thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  a  painful  fhock  or  wrench  in  -|J 

the  hand ;  but  if  we  ftrike  with  that  point  which  is  pre- 
cifely  at  two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  no  fuch  dis¬ 
agreeable  ftrain. 

Mechanical  writers  frequently  fay,  that  O  confidered  49 
as  the  centre  of  percuftion,  is  that  with  which  the  mod 
violent  blow  is  ftruck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true  ; 

O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precifeiy  equal  to  the  progreflive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  direction.  As  we  have 
already  faid,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  fuppofe  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 

Fvery  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di¬ 
rection,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  \  and  if  the  body  were  flopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  reft  along  with  it.  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percuftion  fhould  have  this 
property,  that  when  it  is  flopped  by  $  fufticient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  flopped ;  fo  that  if  at  that  inftant  the  fupports 
of  the  axis  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  remain  in 
abfolute  reft. 

The  confideration  of  a  very  fimple  cafe  will  fhow  £entre  of 
that  this  point  of  ftoppage  cannot  be  taken  indifferently,  pereuflion, 
Suppofe  a  fquare  or  re&angular  board  CDD'C',  fig.  4.  howde- 
advancing  in  the  direClion  GH,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  without  any  rotation.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of  lg‘  ** 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  be  applied  at  G,  in  the  direClion  HG, 
and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  flopped  :  for  when  the  point  G  is  flop¬ 
ped,  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  one  part  of  the 
board  fhall  advance  more  than  another.  The  fame 
thing  muft  happen  if  the  board  be  flopped  by  a  ftraighfe 
edge  put  in  its  way,  and  pafting  through  G  :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  line  LGM,  or  g  G  h.  But  if  this  edge 
be  fo  placed  that  the  board  fhall  meet  it  with  the  line 
IPK,  then,  becaufe  this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CIKC'  than  in  the  part  IDD'K,  though  the  pro- 
greftive  motion  may  be  flopped,  the  upper  part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
wdiich  IK  will  be  the  axis.  Now'  fuppofe  that  the 
board,  inftead  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di¬ 
rection  GH,  every  part  with  the  fame  Velocity  had  been 
fwinging  round  the  axis  CC'  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
pofition  C  dd'  C',  and  that  it  is  flopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel  to  CO',  in 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  pofition 
CDD'C' ;  all  its  motion  will  not  be  flopped  :  for, 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  is  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD'M  than  in  the  upper 
part  CLMC',  becaufe  every  particle  of  the  lower  part 
is  deferibing  larger  circles  and  moving  fwifter.  There¬ 
fore  when  the  line  LGM  is  flopped,  there  will  be  a 
tendencif  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  pivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  wall  be  preffed  backwards  on  their 
holes  ;  and  if  the  holes  were  at  that  inftant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  wdiich  LM  is  the  axis. 

The  board  muft  therefore  be  flopped  in  fome  line  IPK 
below*  LGM,  and  fo  fitualed,  that  the  fum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  fide  of  it  fhall  be  equal.  This  alone 

can 
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Rotation,  can  hinder  a  rotation  round  the  axis  IPK. 

v— has  been  already  demonft rated,  it  appears,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  if  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  a  line  IPK 
paffmg  through  O  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  which  is  fi- 
tuated  in  the  line  g  G  h  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CC\  This  line 
IOK  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per- 
*  cuflion. 

But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  board  fhould  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
g  GO  A,  all  motion  will  be  flopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  fide  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  flopped  in  the  line  />P  q,  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  p  q  DC'  than  in  the  part  p  q  DC  \  and  if  the  fup- 
ports  at  C  and  C'  were  that  in  flan  t  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  pq.  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  body  were  not  flopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  fimple  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  fides  of  it  would  not.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuffion  that  we  have 
afcertained  its  diflance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 
fprx 

the  equation  ^Ozr  - This  equation  only  gives 
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us  the  line  IOK  parallel  to  CC',  but  not  the  point  of 
percuffion.  This  point  (fuppofe  it  P)  muff:  be  fuch 
that  if  any  line  pPqbt  drawn  through  it,  and  confi¬ 
dered  as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  may  commence, 
it  Jhall  not  commence,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  the  mo¬ 
menta  round  this  axis  on  the  right  fide  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.  Let  us  invefligate  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  fecured. 

Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  flate  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  D  d  (fig.  5.),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  DC  d.  At  the  moment  under  con- 
fideration,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vedlor  GC,  as 
alfo  perpendicular  to  a  plane  pafling  through  the  lines 
D  d  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 
Draw  the  line  n  O  parallel  to  D  d ’.  The  centre  of  per- 
cuflion  muff  be  fomewhere  in  this  line.  For  the  point 
of  percuffion,  wherever  it  is,  muff  be  moving  in  the  fame 
direction  with  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  diflance  from  the  axis 
T>  d  muff;  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  centre  of  ofcil¬ 
lation.  Thefe  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
fome  point  of  n  O.  Suppofe  it  at  P.  Draw  P p  per¬ 
pendicular  to  T>d.  P  muff;  be  fo  filuated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  fum  total  be  no¬ 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
p  P,  «OP,  &tc.  Draw  its  radius  veflor  A  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  D  #,  and  draw  a  n  parallel  to  CG,  and  there¬ 
fore  perpendicular  to  T>  a.  The  plane  A  an  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  D  a  n  (Euclid,  XI.  4.).  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  A/  perpendicular  to 
a  n.  Then,  while  the  body  is  beginning  to  turn  round 
D*/,  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  A  is  in  the 
diredlion  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  veclor  A  a. 
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From  what  This  motion  AL  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  Rotation. 

the  motion  A  /,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,  and  J 

the  motion  /  L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  /  only  which  is  oppofed  by  the  external  force  flop¬ 
ping  the  body  at  P,  becaufe  A  /  alone  makes  any  part  of 
the  progreffive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  GH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  radii  ve&ores  for  the 
mealures  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  particles. 

Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  A.Aa ,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  direction  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this  i 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  confidered  as  urged  in  this  diredlion  with 
the  force  A.  A  tf,  or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A.  A  a  is  compounded.  The  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AL  is  to  the  force  in  the  diredlion  A  /  as  AL  to 
A/,  or  as  a  A  to  a  l,  becaufe  the  triangles  A/L  and 
a  l  A  are  fimilar.  Therefore,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the 
point  L  urged  by  the  force  A.  A  a,  adling  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  we  may  fuppofe  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A. a  /,  aCting  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  the  force  A. A  /  aCting  in  this 
plane,  viz.  in  the  direction  L  //.  This  lad  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percuffion  at  P.  Therefore  we 
need  confider  the  point  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.  A  /.  .The  momentum  of  this  force,  or  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  diredlion  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  D  d,  muff;  be  A, a  l,  ah,  (N.  B » 

This  is  equal  to  A.  A  a *,  becaufe  a  l :  A  zz  a  A  :  L, 
and  A.  A  a*,  has  been  fhown  long  ago  to  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  expreffion  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle). 

Draw  L  m  perpendicular  to  P p.  If  we  confider 
P/>  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motion  of  rotation  may 
be  produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  produce  fuch  a  rotation  will  be  A.  a  l .  L  tn . 

In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  n  P  would  be  A .al.Ltz.  In  general,  its.  mo¬ 
mentum  for  producing  rotation  found  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  produCl  of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 

A  .a/)  and  the  diflance  of  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per- 
cuffion,  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  A  .a  /.L  tn  mufl  be 
equal  to  nothing  3  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  forces 
A.al.l^m  on  one  fide  of  this  axis  P p  mufl  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  fum  of  forces  A*. a  l* .Urn'  on  the  other 
fide.  To  exprefs  this  in  the  ufual  manner,  we  mufl 
have  f A  .a  Ln  P— o.  But  n  P  =  n  O _ OP.  There¬ 

fore  f  A.a  Ln  O  — f  Am  /.  OPrz  o,  and  /Am  Im  Orr 
/Am  /.OP.  But  OP  is  the  fame  wherever  the  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  fituated  ;  and  becaufe  G  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  i.s  A.# /is  m.  GC,  m  be¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body ;  that  is, 
f  A.alzz  w.GC,  and  /A  .  a  /.OP  =  ^.GC.OP,z= 
/A.a/.nO.  Hence  we  derive  the  final  equation 
f  A.a/.nO 


0P='  rc  • 
m.  GC. 

Therefore  the  centre  of  percuffion  P  of  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  axis  D  d  is  determined  by  thefe  condi¬ 
tions  :  I ft,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  pafling  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  2d,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diflance  P p  from  the  axis  of 

rotation 
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centre  of  ofcillalion  is  „  „ 

;/2.LL> 

In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and 
percuifion  may  coincide,  or  be  one  and  the  fame,  OP 
mull  vanifh,  or  SA .a  Ln  O  mud  be  equal  to  nothing? 
that  is,  the  rum  of  all  the  quantities  A.a  Ln  O  on  one 
fide  of  the  line  CO  mud  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  A \a'  l'.nf  O  on  the  other  fide. 

Let  D</S  A  be  a  plane  paftmg  through  the  axis  D  d 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  through  it,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  fituated,  and  let  Cgyx. 
be  a  third  plane  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  A  and  DCG. 

Draw  /  r  and  a  a  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  c  r,  and  then  draw  A  A  u  perpendicular 
to  a  ct  and  ru.  It  is  evident  that  A  cc  and  A  a  are  re- 
ipedtively  equal  to  a  l  and  / r,  or  to  a  l  and  no;  fo  that 
the  two  factors  or  confiituents  of  the  momentum  of  a 
particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percuifion  are  the  di¬ 
stances  of  the  particle  from  the  planes  D  d%  A  and 
icegy,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  fee,  from  thefe  obfeivations,  that  the  centres 
of  ofcillation  and  percuifion  do  not  neceffarily  coincide, 
and  the  circumftance  which  is  nec diary  for  their  coin¬ 
cidence,  viz.  that  f  A.A  a.  Act,  is  equal  to  O.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  this  in  mind* 

There  occurs  here  another  obfervaticn  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
'  force  a  fling  in  the  oppofite  direction,  and  fince  all  mo¬ 
tion  progrdlive  and  rotatory  is  Hopped  by  an  external 
force  applied  at  P  in  the  diredlion  q  P,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  reft,  and  the  fame  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  fet  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
D  d9  in  the  oppofite  diredlion,  with  the  fame  angular 
velocity,  and  without  any  preffure  on  the  pivots  D  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di¬ 
redlion  AL,  was  flopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  fame  motion  will  be  produced 
by  it  in  the  quiefeent  particle  A  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  LA.  And  as  the  pivots  D  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the  cafe  of  the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have  no  tendency  to  motion, 
or  no  p  refill  re  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  the  laft  cafe. 
Therefore  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
diredlion  perpendicular  to  the  line  P />,  the  line  D  d 
will  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  convef- 
fion,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  perfedlly 
refemble  the  rotation  of  the  fame  body  round  a  fixed 
axis  D  d. 

There  is  another  fet  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  force  AL 
which  is  diredled  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  /  L  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  AL,  or  by  A  /  when  the  tvhole  force  is  reprefented 
by  A  a.  Thefe  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  diredlion  CG  or  GC,  can  have  no  effedl  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
tend,  fepar&tely*  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis 
palling  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
momentum  of  A  *0  produce  a  rotation  round  art  axis 
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perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  inftance,  mud  evi-  R6Uiuift* 
dently  be  A.A/.tfO,  and  round  P  it  mult  be  A.A/./*P, 

&,c.  We  ihall  have  occafion  to  confider  thefe  after¬ 
wards.  5g 

It  is  ufual  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy  to  Of  balls 
illuftrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  anda,1(*  . 
curved  furfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  rolling  down 
thefe  furfaces.  But  the  motions  of  fuch  rolling  ba!b-ctine(i 
are  by  no  means  juft  reprefentations  of  the  motions  planes* 
they  reprefent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  by  the  adlion  of  gravity,  but  it  alfo  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  neceffary  for  producing  this 
rotation  5  and  as  there  is  no  other  fource  but  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the 
rotation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it  down 
the  plane.  The  point  of  the  ball  which  rcfls  on  the 
plane  is  hindered  from  Hiding  down  by  fridlion  ;  and 
therefore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point 
of  contadl,  and  is  inllantly  catched  by  another  point 
of  contadl,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  fame  manner. 

A  cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  fame  way  •,  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap¬ 
ped  round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  faft  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un¬ 
winding  this  thread.  ^ 

The  mechanifm  of  all  fuch  motions  (and  fome  ofMechanife 
them  are  important)  may  be  underflood  by  confidering  of  thefe 
them  as  follows;  Let  a  body  of  any  fhape  be  connedl- motions, 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (fig.  6.)  whofe  axis  pafies  Fig.  6. 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Sup- 
pofe  that  body  ful  pended  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  a 
thread  wound  round  the  cylinder*  This  body  will  de- 
feend  by  the  adlion  of  gravity,  and  it  will  alfo  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.  Draw  the  horizontal 
line  OGC.  It  will  pafs  through  the  point  of  contadl  C 
of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  point  round 
which  it  begins  to  turn  in  defending.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  ofcillation  correfponding  to  the  momentary- 
centre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  defeend  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  collecled  in  O  : 
for  it  may  be  confidered,  in  this  inftant*  as  a  pendu¬ 
lum  fufp ended  at  C.  But  in  this  cafe  O  will  defeend 
in  the  fame  ilianner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 
Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  (that  is,  the  velocity  of  de¬ 
scent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  fince  the  points  C,  G, 

O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given  \  as  alfo  CO  (N°  48.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  fame  proportion  of  CO  to  CG, 
ahd  fo  will  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  any  given  time.  And 
thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  cafe  when 
we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

Cor .  1.  The  weight  of  the  defending  body  wall  b£ 
to  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO  :  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  rolling  body  and  that  bf  the  body  falling 
freely. 

Obferve,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  fame  :  for  it  has  been  demonftrated  already,  N°  43. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  another1 

circle 
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t  Rotation,  circle  round  the  fame  centre,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of 
W  v_  CG  to  CO  is  conflant. 

6*  Cor.  2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  down  an  inclin¬ 

ed  plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  fri6lion  which 
prevents  all  Hiding,  the  fpacc  defcribed  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  defcribe  freely  as  CG  to  CO: 
for  the  tendency  down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  determin¬ 
ed  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  motion 
of  rotation  in  thefe  cafes,  both  progreflive  and  whirling, 
61  is  uniformly  accelerated. 

dufoufbo11"  Something  of  the  fame  kind  obtains  in  common 
dies.  "  Pendulous  bodies.  A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
ofcillates,  but  alfo  makes  part  of  a  rotation ;  and  for 
this  reafon  its  ofcillations  differ  from  tliofe  of  a  heavy 
point  hanging  by  the  fame  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
ofcillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  ofcillating  between  cycloidal 
cheeks,  does  not  ofcillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be- 
caufe  its  centre  of  ofcillation  is  continually  fhifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  fufpending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  fo  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  ofcillation.  If  our  fpring- 
carriages  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  ftaples  to  which  the  ffraps  are  fixed  as  far  afun- 
der  as  the  four  upper  ftaples  at  the  ends  of  the  fprings, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  would  perform  its  ofcillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  difagreeable  man¬ 
ner  they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  ftriking  the  glaffes  with  our  heads.  The  fwings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  eafier  ;  and 
we  could  hold  things  almoft  as  fteadily  in  our  hand  as  if 
the  carriage  were  not  Twinging  at  all. 

This  will  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
fixed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
a&ually  performing  work.  The  limits  of  our  under¬ 
taking  will  not  allow  us  to  do  any  more  than  juft  point 
£3  out  the  method  of  applying  it. 

Method  of  Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  i.  e. 
Sutheor'  comPofe^  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  conftru&ion  be 
J  rotation  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power 

U  practice,  is  applied  (which  we  fhall  call  the  impelled  point )  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  m  to 
n.  It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine 
will  be  the  fame  with  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of 
which  the  radii  are  m  and  n . 

Let  p  exprefs  the  a&ual  preflure  exerted  on  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
actual  preflure  or  refiftance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  x  be  the 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  muft  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  moving  power  may  a  61.  Thus 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel  \  then  x  is  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let  y  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  muft  be  mo¬ 
ved  with  the  velocity  of  the  working-point,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed.  Thus  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  muft  be  continually  pufhed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may 
be  meafured  by  it. 

Let  /  be  a  preflure  giving  the  fame  refiftance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  fridlion  of  the 
machine,  and  let  an *  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine’s 
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inertia,  viz.  the  fame  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  nutter  Station* 

a  were  attached  to  the  working-point,  or  to  any  point  - 

at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis. 

This  ftate  of  things  may  be  reprefented  by  the  wheel 
and  axle  POS  (fig.  7.)  where  x  and  y  and  a  are  repre-  Pig.  7. 
fented  by  weights  adling  by  lines.  P  is  the  impelled 
point,  and  11  the  working- point ,  CP  is  m  and  CR  is  n. 

The  moving  force  is  reprefented  by  PA,  the  refiftance 
by  IIB,  and  the  fri&ion  by  BF. 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
#,y,  and  a  are  the  fame  as  if  they  were  for  a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  expreftions,  £4 

p  tn—rZf  n  Formulas, 

1.  The  angular  velocity  —  - - - - —  and  their 

X  m 1 4-  if  4 -a  n%  ni'e  hi  prac- 

- f  %  tic e. 

2.  Velocity  of  the  working-point  — ^  ^5 

x  m%J^yJ^a  n% 

,TT  .  -  .pm  n  r — r  4- fn%  r  _  <6 

3.  Work  performed  =z  - - -  - - .  For  the  66 

x  m*  — y  /ft 

work  is  proportional  to  the  produ6l  of  the  refiftance 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  fhall  give  a  very  fimple  example  of  the  utility 
of  thefe  formulae.  Let  \is  fuppofe  that  water  is  to  be 
raifed  in  a  bucket  by  the  defeent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  fimple  pulley.  Such  a  machine  is  .de¬ 
fcribed  by  Defaguliers  *,  who  fays  he  found  it  prefer-  *  Expen 
rable  to  all  other  machines.  The  bucket  dipped  itfelf.-f^-  volv 
in  the  ciftern.  A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley, lu  p‘ 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  ftage  on  which  a  man  could 
ftep  from  the  head  of  a  flair.  His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  ftage  and  railed  the  bucket,  which 
difeharged  its  water  into  another  ciftern.  The  man  quit¬ 
ted  the  ftage,  and  walked  up  flairs,  and  there  he  found 
it  ready  to  receive  him,  becaufe  the  empty  bucket  is 
made  heavier  than  the  empty  ftage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucket,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  although  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  quickeft  poftible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  ftage  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  ufual  flate- 
ment  of  fuch  a  machine  in  elementary  treatifes  of  me¬ 
chanics,  the  machine  will  flancj,ftill,  and  110  work  will  be 
performed.  In  every  intermediate  ftate  cf  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  There¬ 
fore  the  different  values  of  the  work  performed  muft  be  a 
feries  of  quantities  which  increafe  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminifh  to  nothing  again. 

The  maxim  which  is  ufually  received  as  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine  is  loft  in  time, 
is  therefore  falfe.  There  muft  be  a  particular  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 
points,  which  will  give  the  greatefl  performance  when 
the  power  and  refiftance  are  given  ;  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will 
have  the  fame  efFeft  when  the  ftruaure  of  the  machine 
has  previously  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working  points. 

This  proportion  will  be  found  by  treating  the  for.  6. 

mula  which  exprefles  the  work  as  a  fluxionary  quail-  ' 

tity,  and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  power  and  refiftance  is  given,  and  we  with 
to  know'  what  mufl  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
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?n  and  n,  that  we  may  conftru£t  the  machine  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  have  only  to  confider  n  as  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  third  formula.  This  gives  us 
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lion  will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  (licit-  Rotation, 
er.  We  need  not  examine  the  cafe  more  minutely.  v  ~~ 


®=«X- 

p«+y 

This  is  a  fundamental  proportion  in  the  theory  of 
working  machines  :  but  the  application  requires  much 
attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  minding  -7  in  which  cafe  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  net  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  inertia  ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  cafe. 
In  many  cafes  the  work  exerts  no  contrary  flrain  on 
the  machine  at  reft,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  mod  in¬ 
stances  the  intenfity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  dimini  (lied  when  this 
increafes  \  the  refinance  or  a&ual  preffure  at  the  work¬ 
ing-  point  frequently  increafes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
working-point.  All  thefe  circumftances  mult  be  at¬ 
tended  to  5  but  ftill  they  only  modify  the  general  pro¬ 
portion.  Thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  prefent  article.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  fhowing  howT  imperfect  is  the  theory  of 
machines  in  equilibrio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of 
their  performance  or  juft  principles  of  their  conftruc- 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  this  theory.  The  forces  which  are  applied  to  the 
body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  confidered  in  the 
theory  as  prtfiures  actually  exerted  on  the  impelled 
points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  when  a  weight  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  defeending 
uniformly,  aCts  with  its  whole  weight.  In  this  cafe  the 
weight  multiplied  by  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  al¬ 
ways  exprefs  its  momentum,  and  the  rotation  will  (ce¬ 
teris  paribus')  be  proportional  to  this  product.  But  in 
many  important  cafes  our  machines  are  a  floated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  impulfions.  A  body  in  motion  ftrikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  caufes  it  to  turn 
round  its  axis.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  confider  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  our  moving  force.  Suppofing  n  to  be  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  meafure  of  its  intenfity.  And  if  it  be  applied 
at  the  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  W*CP 
fhould  exprefs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C  ■,  and  we  fhould  exprefs  the  an- 

,  .  ,  *V-C P  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

gular  velocity  by  y-~ .  Accordingly,  this  is  the 

manner  in  which  calculations  are  ufually  made  for  the 
conftru&ion  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  treatife  of  mechanics. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  (hall  fliow 
by  a  very  fimple  inftance.  It  fhould  refult  from  thefe 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional 
to  CP.  Let  us  fuppofe  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
ftream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  ar.*d  that  every  feconrl  there  pafifes  100  pounds  of 
water.  We  fhould  then  call  our  moving  force  1000. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  arm  of  the  float- 
board  on  which  it  ftrikes  to  be  infinitely  long,  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  can  never  move  fafter  than  10  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond,  and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
frnall,  in  (lead  of  being  the  greatelt  of  all.  The  rota- 
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We  muft  therefore  carefully  diftinguifh  between  the 
quantity  of  motion  cf  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo¬ 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  cf  afling. 

The  moving  power  is  the  prejjure  a  Finally  exerted  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine.  Now  the  univerfal  fa 61 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collifion  of 
bodies  allures  us,  that  their  mutual  preffure  in  their  col¬ 
lifion  is  meafured  by  the  change  of  motion  which  each 
fuftains  :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  and  meafure  of  the  preffure  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  its  caufe.  A  way  therefore  of  afeertaining  what  is 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  adluated  by  the  im- 
pulfion  of  a  moving  body,  is  to  difeover  what  quantity 
of  motion  is  loft  by  the  body  er  gained  by  the  machine  ; 
for  thefe  are  equal.  Having  difcqvered  this,  we  may 
proceed  according  to  the  propofitions  of  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  body  move-  7*- 
able  round  an  axis  palling  through  C,  perpendicular  to  Fig.  8. 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  Let  this  body  be  flruck  in 
the  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  dire&ion  FA,  and 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two  bodies  in  the  point 
of  collifion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mutual  addons 
of  two  folid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfaces.  Therefore  the 
mutual  preffure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  direclioii 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD.  Therefore  let  the  motion 
of  the  impelling  body  be  refolved  into  the  dirediens 
AP  and  AD.  The  force  AD  has  no  (hare  in  the 
preffure.  Therefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  im¬ 
pelling  body  eftimated  in  the  diicdicn  AP,  and  let  n 
be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  direction  AP  will  be  n  V. 

Did  AP  pafs  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
efifed  would  be  to  prefs  the  axis  on  Its  fupports.  But 
AP,  the  dire&ion  of  the  preffure,  being  inclined  to 
AC,  the  pomt  A  is  forced  afide,  and  in  fome  final! 
moment  of  time  deferibes  the  little  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  describe  a  final! 
arch  P />,  fubtending  an  angle  PC/zr  AC  a.  Draw 
a  0  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  a  d  perpendicular  to  AD. 

The  triangles  d  A o,  ACP  are  fimilar,  and  Aa  :  A  erz 
AC  :  CP.  But  the  angles  AC  a ,  PC  p  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  Fpzz  AC  :  CP, 
rr  A  a  :  A  0  ;  therefore  (p />=  A  0. 

Now  fince,  in  coniequence  of  the  impulfe,  A  deferibes 
A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  A  0  is  the 
(pace  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  diredicn  of  the  preffure  ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  fpace  which  it  deferibed  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  ftroke,  v  will  exprefs  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V — v  is  the  velocity  loft,  and  n  (V — ni)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  loft  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  meafure  of  the  preffure  exerted.  This  gives 
us  the  whole  circumftances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 

•111  »(V— «0*CP  ,  ,  ,  . 

angular  velocity  will  be - - - - ,  and  the  velocity 

r  1  .  .  ...  .  *(V— tO-CP-CA 

of  the  pomt  A  will  be - 7 - .  Call  this  ve- 
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From  this  we  deduce 
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fP* 

- T - __  and  thus  we  have  obtained  the  value 

.fpr'+n.C  P* 

of  v  in  known  quantities  ;  for  n  was  given,  or  fup- 
pofed  known  \  fo  alfo  was  V :  and  fince  the  direftion 
FA  was  given,  its  didance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  5 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  f p  r%.  Now  we  have  feen  that  v  is  alio  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P  j  therefore  we  know  the  abfo- 
Inte  velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  consequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

We  have  the  angular  velocity  =-7 — - 77^  •  we 

0  J  fpr'  +  n.  CP1 

{hall  find  this  a  maximum  when  fp  r'-zzn. CP*  *,  and  in 
this  cafe  CP  =  — > 
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So  that  the 
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greateft  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 
{hiking  body  lofes  4  of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  fufficient  for  explain¬ 
ing  all  the  motions  of  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes  \ 
and  we  .prefume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
we  have  given  the  invedigation  of  the  centres  of  gyra¬ 
tion,  ofcillation,  and  percuflion.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  the  application  of  thefe  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machines  in  two  very  valuable  differtations  by  Mr 
Euler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
vols  viii.  and  x.  and  occafionally  by  other  authors  who 
have  treated  mechanics  in  a  fcientific  and  ufeful  man¬ 
ner,  going  beyond  the  fchool-boy  elements  of  equili¬ 
brium. 

There  remains  a  very  important  cafe  of  the  rotation 
of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
of  {olid  bodies  is  incomplete  \  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnefted  with  any  fix¬ 
ed  points.  We  hardly  fee  an  infiance  of  motion  of  a 
free  body  without  fome  rotation.  A  ft  one  thrown  from 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themfelves, 
are  obferved  not  only  to  advance,  but  alfo  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  precefiion  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  folntion  on  this  doftrine  \  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  {hips  has  the  fame  foun¬ 
dation.  We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  propofi- 
tions. 

We  need  not  begin  by  demonftrating,  that  when  the 
direftion  of  the  external  .force  paffes  through  the  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota¬ 
tion.  This  we  confider  as  familiarly  known  to  every 
perfon  verfant  in  mechanics  \  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  when  the  direftion  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  ftill  advance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  moving  force  had  palled  through  it.  This  is 
the  immediate  confequence  of  the  equality  of  aftion  and 
reaftion  obferved  in  all  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
the  univerfe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  demonftrate,  that  when 
the  direftion  of  the  moving  force  does  not  pafs  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in 
the  direftion  of  the  moving  force,  but  will  alfo  turn 
round  an  axis,  and  we  muft  determine  the  pofition  of 
this  axis,  and  the  relation  fubfifting  between  the  pro- 
greffive  and  rotatory  motions. 
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The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  fnft  who  con-  Rotation, 
fidered  this  fubjeft ;  and,  in  his  Dfquifiliones  Mechanic * 
dynamic ce,  he  lias  demonftrated  fcveral  proportions 
concerning  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and  the 
motions  arifing  from  eccentric  external  forces :  and  al¬ 
though  he  afiumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propofi- 
tion  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  fpherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  motions  will  be  palpable  in  fome  77 
Ample  cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo¬ 
dies  A  and  B  (fig.  9.)  be  connefted  by  an  indexible  pjg. 
rod  (of  which  we  may  negleft  the  inertia  for  the  pre- 
fent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  aft  on  the 
point  P  iri  the  direftion  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
let  AP  be  double  of  PB.  Alfo  let  the  force  be  fuch, 
that  it  would  have  caufed  the  f'yftem  to  have  moved 
from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituation  ab ,  in  an  inde¬ 
finitely  fmall  moment  of  time,  had  it  afted  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  cafe  have  defciibed 
G^,  A  would  have  deferibed  A  a ,  and  B  would  have 
deicribed  B  b ,  and  ab  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  : 
for  the  force  impreffed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  impreffed  on  B  5  but  becaule  the  force  afts 
on  P,  the  force  impreffed  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  that 
impreffed  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever  :  there¬ 
fore  the  initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on¬ 
ly  half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B  ;  yet  the  centre  G 
muft  ftill  be  at  g.  We  fhail  therefore  afeertam  the  ini¬ 
tial  motion  of  the  fyltmi,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
c&gP,  fo  that  A  »  fhail  be  of  B  /3.  This  we  fhail  do 
by  making  ACrrrAB,  and  drawing  C  ug  f 3.  Then  «  /3 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  fyftem  at  the  end  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  time.  Thus  we  iee  that  the  body  muft  have 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progreifive  mo¬ 


tion. 
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And  we  deduce  immediately  from  the  premises  that  IIow 

this  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  pafting  through  tlon  is  Per- 

thc  centre  of  gravity  G  :  for  fince  the  centre  deferibes  formed 

•  t  thefe  colics* 

a  ftraigbt  line,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the 

axis  of  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it.  This  is 
a  fundamental  theorem,  and  our  fubfequent  inveftiga- 
tion  is  by  this  means  greatly  fimplified,  being  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  two  problems  :  1.  To  determine  in  what  di¬ 
reftion  the  axis  pafies  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

2.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation, 
or  how  far  the  centre  muft  advance  while  the  body  makes 
one  turn  round  the  axis.  This  eftablifhes  the  relation 
between  the  progrefiive  and  rotatory  motions.  It  will 
contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  both  thefe  pro¬ 
blems  to  fee  the  refult  in  the  prefent  fimple  cafe. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  impreffions  7* 
made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  A  <7,  B  b  parallel  to  FP 
and  G^-;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 

G,  and  B,  are  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 

The  axis  of  rotation  therefore  muft  be  a  line- drawn 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  If  we  give  it 
any  other  pofition,  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  muft  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  in  ba  produced  take  bc-=z  BC. 

Then  fuppofing  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  connefted  with 
the  fyftem,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota¬ 
tion,  the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  firft: 
pofition,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  moment  of  time  C 
q  2  would 
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Rotation.  would  Lave  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  had, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  c  C,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  gy  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  G  g  of  the  centre  )  therefore  if  we  make 
Gy  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  G  y  \ 
and  thus  the  relation  is  eftablifhed  between  the  two  mo- 
^  tions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  fa£l,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
fuch,  that  C  has  become  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  con- 
verfion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  muft  always  be  the 
cafe,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
fyftem  of  particles  conne&ed  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
fible  lines.  Since  the  fyflem  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  palling  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
mult  be  fome  point  in  the  fyflem,  or  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  conned! ed  with  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  fall  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  muft  in  this  inftant  be  at  reft,  and 
therefore  muft  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion.  And, 
in  this  inftant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round 
an  axis  pafling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
motion  of  progreftion,  are  equivalent  to,  and  adlually 
conftitute,  an  incipient  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round 
another  axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whofe  polition  may 
be  afeertained.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  eftablilh  this  pro- 
polition  and  its  converfe  on  clearer  evidence. 

Therefore  let  G  (fig.  10.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
81  a  rigid  fyftem  of  particles  of  matter,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe 

•Fig.  it.  a  folid  body  to  be.  Let  this  fyftem  be  fuppofed  to  turn 

round  the  axis  G^,  while  the  axis  itfelf  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  the  diredlion  and  with  the  velocity  GI.  Let  the 
rotation  be  fuch,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  diredlion  and 
velocity  A  h.  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  Gf  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G^.  It  will 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  deferibed 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  CG^  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI.  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  deferibed  by  A  in  a  ftraight  line  eg ,  and  g 
will  be  the  centre  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore 
A  g  will  be  the  radius  vedor  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  Kg.  Let  A  d  be  perpendicular  to  eg ,  and 
in  A  d  take  A  e  equal  to  GI  or  g  i.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  abfolute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A  e  and  A  /;,  and  is  the  diagonal  A  f  of  the 
parallelogram  Kefh .  In  the  line  g  c,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  G^,  take  gc  to  ^  A,  as  A  e  to  Ah, 
and  draw  c  C  parallel  to  g  G,  and  produce  h  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  n.  We  fay  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  converfion  ;  for,  becaufe  A  n  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A  g  and  A  d  to  C^,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  d  An,  or  fh  A.  Therefore,  ftnee  eg  :  g  Arr: f  h 
:  h  A,  the  triangles  eg  A  and  fh  A  are  limilar,  and  the 
angle  g  A  c  is  equal  to  h  Af  Take  away  the  common 
angle  g  Af  and  the  remaining  angle  e  Af  is  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  h  Ag,  and  Af  is  perpendicular  to 
A  e,  and  the  incipient  moUpn  of  A  is  the  fame  in  re- 
fpe£l  of  direction  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
e  C.  Moreover,  A/'is  to  fh  or  g  i  as  A  e  to  eg.  There¬ 
fore,  both  the  diredlion  and  velocity  of  the  abfolute  mo¬ 
tion  of  A  is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  turning  round  the 
fixed  axis  c  C }  and  the  combined  motion  A  e  of  progref* 
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lion,  and  the  motion  A  h  of  rotation  round  G  g,  are  Rotation, 
equivalent  to,  and  really  conftitute,  a  momentary  Ample 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  e  given  in  pofttion, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  e  to  A  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converfe  propofition  is,  that  83 
a  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round  a  Axed  axis  C  e,  fuch 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direction  GI  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CG,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  G^,  along  with  the 
progreflive  motion  GI  of  this  axis.  This  propofttion 
is  demonftrated  in  the  very  fame  wTay,  from  the  conAde- 
ration  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  c,  we  have  c  A : 
eg- zA  f'-gi From  this  we  deduce,  that  A  h  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  A  g,  and  that  fh  :  Ah~eg:gA  \  and 
thus  wTe  refolve  the  motion  A  f  into  a  motion  A  h  of 
rotation  round  G  g ,  and  a  motion  A  e  of  progreftion 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

But  let  us  not  conflne  the  progreflive  motion  to  the 
dire&ion  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Gjf.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  G  g ,  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  the  dire&ion  and  with  the  velocity  GK. 

We  can  always  conceive  a  plane  LGC,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  in  winch  the  axis  G^*  and  the 
dire&ion  GK  of  the  progreflive  motion  are  Atuated. — 

And  the  motion  GK  may  be  conceived  as  compounded 
of  a  motion  GI  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis  ;  and  a  motion  of  tranflation  GL,  by  which  the 
axis  Aides  along  in  its  owTn  dire&ion.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  Arft  motion  GI,  there  arifes  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  C  c.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that 
if,  -while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  round  C  c, 
this  line  be  Aid  along  itfelf  in  the  direction  e  C,  a  mo¬ 
tion  equal  to  GL  will  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  AF,  and 
that  if  ftp  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  GL,  <p  will 
be  the  Atuation  of  the  particle  A  when  G  is  in  K. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  progreflive  mo-  84 
tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  pafling 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  twfo  motions  pro¬ 
greflive  and  rotatory  are  equivalent  to  a  momentary  Am¬ 
ple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con- 
verAon,  which  is  at  reft  :  but  when  the  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  is  inclined  to  the  axis  pafling  through  the  centre, 
the  fpontaneous  axis  of  ccnverflon  is  Aiding  in  its  own 
dire&ion.  S5 

.  We  may  conceive  the  wdiole  of  this  very  diftin&Iy  exempli- 
and  accurately  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar- fad. 
den  roller.  We  may  fuppofe  it  Ax  feet  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  fouth.  Suppofe  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
furface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  feconds,  and  this  line  will  be  in 
contact  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  every  fix 
feet.  In  that  inftant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  fpoken 
of  is  at  reft,  and  the  motion  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were 
Axed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  fhort, 
it  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converAon. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  roller  dragged  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  direction  along  a  Iheet  cf  ice,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  fouth  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a 
fecond.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  carried  in  the  dire&ion  f$6°  52'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
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It  is  alfo  plain,  that  when  the  line  given  motion  of  rotation  and  progreflion  ;  or  what  will  Rotation. 

a  given  force,  applied  in  a  given  - - 
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Rotation,  frve  feet  per  fecond 
*”~V~  drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  Rone  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  ice  itfelf  has  to  the 
fouthvvard,  The  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  this  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  compound¬ 
ed  with  the  motion  of  four  feet  per  fecond  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  axis.  And  thus  we  fee  that  any  complica¬ 
tion  of  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  palling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  progreflion  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  round  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  dire&ion. 

The  demonftration  which  we  have  given  of  thefe  two 
propofitions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  c9  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progreflive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  G  g.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  h  of  fome  particle  A,  and  its  di- 
flance  Kg  from  the  axis,  and  the  progreflive  velocity 
GI  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  GC  a  fourth 
proportional  to  A  h ,  GI,  and  g  A,  and  to  place  GC  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  GI,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
G^,  and  to  place  C  on  that  fide  of  G  g  which  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  the  axis. 

In  the  fimple  cafe  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi¬ 
bited  in  order  to  give  us  eafy  and  familiar  notions  of  the 
fubjedt,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  point  C  was  equal  to  the  progreflive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  9. 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  body  advances,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  itfelf  in  fucceflion 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  Gy;  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  fuch  as  C,  will  deferibe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  CK  the  bafe,  and  CG 
half  the  altitude.  The  other  points  of  the  body  will 
deferibe  trochoids,  elongated  or  contradted  according  as 
the  deferibing  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote  from 
G  than  the  point  C  is. 

It  is  now  evident  that  all  this  muft  obtain  in  every 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  this  fimple  one.  And  when  we  have 
afeertained  the  diftance  GC  between  the  axis  of  rotation 
palling  through  the  centre,  and  the  momentary  fponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  converfion  palling  through  C,  we  can  then 
afeertain  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  rotation 
and  progreflion.  We  then  know  that  the  body  will 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  while  its  cen¬ 
tre  moves  over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  muft  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  pofition  of  the  point  C.  This  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  progreflive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  fome  point  of  the  body.— 
This  muft  be  afeertained  by  obfervation.  In  moll  cafes 
which  are  interefting,  we  learn  the  pofition  of  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  progreflive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
different  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  it  would  not 
much  increafe  our  knowledge  to  detail  the  rules  which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpofe.  The  circumftance 
which  chiefly  interefts  us  at  prefent  is  to  know  how 
thefe  motions  may  be  produced ;  what  force  is  necef- 
fary,  and  hew  it  muft  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
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be  the  motion  which  a  given  force, 
manner,  will  produce. 

Wc  have  already  given  the  principles  on  which  we 
may  proceed  in  this  inveftigation.  We  have  fhown  the 
circumftances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percuflion  of  a  body  'turning  round  a  given  fixed 
axis.  This  centre  of  percuflion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precifely  balance  each  other,  or  lather  where  they  unite 
and  compofe  one  accumulated  progreflive  force,  which 
may  then  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  external 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  body  is  not  whirling,  but 
at  reft  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  percuflion,  now  become  3  point 
of  impulfion ,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precifely  equal  to  what  had  been  flopped  by  this 
external  force,  but  in  the  oppofite  direction  ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  percuflion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at  the  inflant  of  ftoppage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this  impulfe  will  be  the  fame  in  every  refpedt.  And  we 
found  that  in  the  inftant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  flop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  preffure 
whatever  was  excited  011  the  fupports  of  the  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  inftant,  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion. 

Moreover,  we  have  fliown,  art.  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  fpontaneous,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to,  or  compounded  of,  a  rotation  round  another 
axis  parallel  to  it,  and  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progreflive  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre’s  motion  at  the  inftant  of  impulfe. 

Now,  as  the  pofition  of  the  fixed  axis,  and  the  known 
difpofition  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  with  refpedt 
to  this  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre  of  per¬ 
cuflion,  and  furnifhes  all  the  mathematical  conditions 
which  muft  be  implemented  in  its  determination,  and 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percuflion  ;  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and 
diredlion  of  an  external  force  which  is  exerted  on  the 
point  of  impulfion  of  a  body  not  connected  with  any  fixed 
axis,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  body 
with  refpedl  to  this  point  of  impulfion,  will  furnifh  us 
with  the  mathematical  circumftances  which  determine 
the  pofition  of  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and- 
therefore  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion),,. 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  diredlion  of  the  external  force. 

The  procefs,  therefore,  for  determining  the 
progreflive  rotation  is  juft  the  converfe  of  the  procefs  ^etermi*n" . 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuflion.  of  proper*3 

John  Bernoulli  was  the  firft  who  confidered  the  rno-  five  rota¬ 
tion  of  free  bodies  impelled  by  forces  whofe  line  of  di-  tion  the 
redtion  did  not  pafs  through  their  centre  of  gravity;  and  c0nvcrfc 
he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  fince  the  body  both  advances tliat  for 
and  turns  round  an  axis  palling  through  the  centre  of  qiC  centre 
gravity,  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  pafling  cf  percu& 
through  the  dire&ion  of  the  force,  and  through  the^on* 
point  of  Impulfion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  Other 
authors  of  the  firft  name,  fuch  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 

Roberval,  &c.  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  de- 
monftrate  this.  Their  demonftiaUon  is  as  follows  : 

Let 
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Fig  ii. 
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Let  a  body  whole  centre  of  gravity  is  G  (fig.  11.)  therefore  will 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  acling  in  the  di- 
reftion  PQ  not  palling  through  the  centre.  The  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  whole  body  will  refill  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  collefted  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  refillance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direftion  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direftion  P£),  and  refilled  in  the  direftion  PA, 
and  mull  therefore  begin  to  move  in  fome  direction  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fides  have  the  dire&ions  PQ^  and  PA.  The  diago¬ 
nal  and  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQB  or  GP£),  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  paffes  through  G. — 

Therefore  this  axis  mvjl  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

GP& 

It  would  require  a  feries  of  difficult  propofitions  to 
fhow  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  in  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  a  very  fimple  cafe,  where 
there  can  be  no  hefitation.  Let  A  and  A  (fig.  12.)  be 
two  equal  balls  connecled  with  the  axis  a  b  by  inflexible 
lines  A  a,  B  b,  perpendicular  to  ab .  Let  A  a  be  1, 
and  B  b  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to  A  a  and  B  by  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  b,  and  cG  is  i-J-.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of 
A  .  A  a*  4-  B  .  B  b* 

cfcillation.  c  O  is  = 


it  o  T 

move  as  if  round  the  axis  ab ,  and  there  Rotation, 
will  be  no  prefiures  produced  at  a  and  b ?  and  a  b  will 
really  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  a 
body  or  lyftem  A,  B,  receiving  an  impulfe  at  P  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  a  c  G,  acquires  to  itfelf  a  fpenta- 
neous  axis  of  converfion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point' of  impulsion  and  the  centre 


A+B.cG 

Draw  A  tny  B  n  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  fuppofe  the 
balls  transferred  to  rn  and  Their  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion  will  be  flill  at  O  \  and  we  fee  that  if  the  fyflem  in 
this  form  were  flopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
For  the  force  with -which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  Twing¬ 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  7/2,  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  is,  A.  A  a,  or  1.  That  of 
B  arriving  at  n  is  B .  B  b,  or  2.  The  arm  m  O  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  and  the  arm  n  O  is  4®  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  le¬ 
ver  on  which  they  aft,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  line  inn  round  0,are  equal  and  oppofite, 
and  therefore  balance  each  other  \  and  therefore,  at  the 
inftant  of  flopping,  no  prefiure  is  exerted  at  c .  There¬ 
fore,  if  any  impulfe  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  m  and  n 
will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  1  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion.  Let  us  fee 
whether  this  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis  c  O.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  c  O  is  A  .  A  a  .  A  m,  =  1  X  A  m.  That 
of  B  is  B.B  b  .  B  72,  ra2  X  B  11.  A  m  and  B  n  are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fyflem  to  turn  round  c  C; 
and  if,  at  the  inftant  of  ftoppage,  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  ah  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  b  would  advance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  reft.  Therefore,  if  an  im¬ 
pulfe  were  made  at  -O,  a  b  would  not  become  a  fponta¬ 
neous  momentary  axis  of  converfion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  percufiion.  This  centre  mull  be  fomewhere 
in  the  line  OP  parallel  to  a  b ,  as  at  P,  and  fo  fituated 
that  the  momenta  A  .  A  a  .  A  ^  and  B  .  B  /3  .  B/3  may 
be  equal,  or  that  Act  may  be  double  of  B/3,  or  a  p 
double  of  bp.  If  an  impulfe  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urged  by  forces  as  1  and  2,  and 
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of  gravity.  And  we  have  fhown,  in  art.  84.  that  this 
motion  round  a  b  is  compounded  of  a  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  direftlon  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  palling. through  the  centre. 
parallel  to  a  b.  Therefore,  in  this  iyftem  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
pafiing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
of  the  impelling  force.  gX 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  a  laborious  Difficulty 
talk  to  afeertain  in  general  terms  the  pofition  of  the°fafcer- 
progreflive  axis  of  rotation.  Although  the  procefs  is1^1!^1^ 
the  inverfe  of  that  for  determining  the  ’centre  of  per-  ° 

cuftion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  moft  terms, 
intricate  bufinefs  to  convert  the  fteps  of  this  procefs. 

The  general  method  is  this  :  The  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle  A  (fig.  5.)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  axis  D  d,  has  for  its  faftors  A  ct  A  /,  and 
A  v,  which  are  its  diftances  from  three  planes  T>d^  A, 

DCO  72,  and  C gyn,  given  in  pofition.  The  fum  of 
all  thefe  muft  be  equal  to  nothing,  by  the  compenfa- 
tion  of  pofitive  and  negative  quantities.  We  muft  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  fome  mea¬ 


sure  determined  in  pofition,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  72),  fo  fituated  that  the  fums  of  fimilar  produfts 
of  the  diftances  of  the  particles  from  them  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.  This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  \  fo  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  difpuied  about  the  certainty  of  the  folu- 
tions.  Euler,  d’Alembert,  Frifi,  La  n  den,  and  others, 
have  at  laft  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  fhape,  has  at  leaf!  three  axes  pa  fling  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  which  it  will  continue  to  re¬ 
volve  while  proceeding  forward,  and  that  thefe  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  \  and  they  have  given  the 
conditions  which  muft  be  implemented  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  thefe  axes.  But  they  flill  leave  us  exceedingly 
at  a  lofs  for  means  to  difeover  the  pofitions  of  the  axes 
of  a  given  body  which  have  thefe  conditions. 

To  folve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  difquifition  altogether  difproportioned 
to  our  work.  We  muft  reftrift  ourfelves  to  tliofe  forms 
of  body  and  fituations  of  the  point  of  impulfion  which 
admit  of  the  coincidence  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation 
and  percuffion  *,  and  we  muft  leave  out  the  cafes  where 
the  axis  has  a  motion  in  the  dirtftion  of  its  length  j 
that  is,  vye  (hall  always  fuppofe  the  fpontaneous  axis 
of  converfion  to  have  no  motion.  Thus  we  fhall  com¬ 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  fimi¬ 
lar  to  the  preceffion  of  our  equinoftial  points,  and  all 
the  interefting  cafes  of  praftical  mechanics.  The  fpecu- 
lative  mathematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  this 
inveftigation  by  confulting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D'Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Frifi’s  Cofmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landen,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  But  we 
hope,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  propofiticn  on  the  com- 

pofitior. 
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Rotation,  portion  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reader  to 
' — ~v™-;  difcovcr  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  progreflive  rotation 
in  every  cafe  which  may  in  tore  ft  him,  without  the 
previous  folulion  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
above. 

Mode  of  Let  ABPCpb  A  (fig.  13.)  be  a  Ceftion  of  a  body 
afcevtaining  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  fo  formed,  that  the 
it  m  molt  rt  ^}3PC  js  fimilar,  and  limilarly  placed  with  the 
cafcs°  Part  AbpQ,  fo  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 

.  r  equally.  Let  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc- 

lg‘ I^’  ticn  HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 

round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  tt. 
Suppofe  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and  A  b  to  iimi- 
lar  points,  it  is  plain  that  B  /3i  /? /3  are  equal  and  oppo- 
fite  j  thefe  reprefen t  the  forces  which  would  raife  or 
lower'  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  has  been  already  oh~ 
ferved.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 


to  G  T. 

93  Let  the  body  be  fo  fliaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulfe  tt  (the  impulfe  is 
here  fuppofed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and  firnilarly  placed  \  thin  the 
momenta  round  AC  muft  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out*  of  the  plane 
ABC  b  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulfe. 

Any  body  whole  fhape  has  thele  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
pafies  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  in 
the  planets  when  disturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di- 
flant  planet :  for  they  arc  all  figures  of  revolution.  The 
dire&ion  of  the  difturbing  or  impelling  force  is  always 
in  a  plane  palling  through  the  axis  and  the  dilturbing 
body. 

With  fuch  limitations  therefore  we  propofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem  : 

94  Let  G  (fig.  14.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 

Hg.  14.  in  free  fpace,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  force  f, 

a£ling  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pafs  through  the 
centre.  Let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles  in  the 
body,  or  its  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force  f  be 
fuch,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  velo¬ 
city  v ;  that  is,  would  caufe  the  centre  to  move  with 
the  velocity  v.  It  may  be  exprefied  by  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  and  it  would 
produce  the  velocity  m  v  on  one  particle.  It  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progre/Iive  and  ro¬ 
tatory,  which  it  will  produce,  and  the  fpace  which  it 
will  deferibe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  PGC  perpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the  progreflive 
velocity  v. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  direction  GI  with  tile  velocity  v ,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  the  fame  time  turn  round  an  axis  palling 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  deferibing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
difiance  GB,  fuch  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par¬ 
ticle  deferibes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  velocity  v.  Let  BCD  be  this  circumference. 
When  the  particle  deferibing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  abfolute  velocity  muft  be  double  that  of 
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but  when  it  is  in  the  oppofite  point  C,  Rotation. 


1  ] 

the  centre  G 

its  retrograde  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progreflive  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  centre,  it  mult  be  at  refi.  In  every  pofi- 
tion  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accompa¬ 
nying  circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  impelling  force  is  at  reft.  It  is  at  that 
initant  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion,  and  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion,  and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  ft  ale  of  rota¬ 
tion  round  this  axis,  in  dire&ions  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with  veloci¬ 
ties  proportional  to  thefe  diitances  j  and  laflly,  the  bo¬ 
dy  advances  in  the  dire&ion  GI  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  the  circumference  BCD,  while  it  makes  one  turn 
round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi¬ 
gure.  join  AC,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A  Z>,  Ac,  Ad  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  abfolute  motion 
A  c  of  A  is  compounded  of  tire  progreflive  motion  A  b 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
motion  Ad  of  rotation  round  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  fince  A  b  is  equal  to  v,  and  A  c  is  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  fpecies  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  it  is  alfo  given,  and  (as  appears  alfo  from  the 
reafoning  in  ait.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  CA  to  CG. 

By  the  application  of  the  force  mv  in  the  direction 
FP,  every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  refiflance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.  A  part  of  this  force,  which  we  may  call 
?n  v ,  is  employed  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  to 
A.  And,  from  what  has  been  lately  fhown,  CG  :  CA 

=  GI  :  A  c,  rti:  Af,  and  therefore  A r  ~  . 

CG 

But  farther  (agreeably  to  what  was  demonftrated  in 

A  •  v,CA 
Ac  :  mv}  :  mv> 


art.  i6.)‘We  have  CP  :  CA 

,  .  r  •  V.CA1 
and  therefore  mv zz 


lV  Therefore  the  whole  force 
CG.CP 

employed  in  communicating  to  each  particle  the  motion 
it  really  acquires,  or  ?n  v,  is  equal  to  the  fluent  of  the 

«.CAa  'v  ./CA* 


qUanUty  CPXG  °r  mV=CF^G' 


and  m  .  CP  .  CG 


=/CA  %  which  by  art.  23.  is  equal  to/'GA*-j-v2.CG?“. 
Therefore  we  have  /,v.CP.  CG — r/i.CGzriCGrr/'G AA, 

or  ct.GP.CG-/GA’,  and  finally.  CG  - 

J  J’  w/.GP 


s« 


Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  us  fG  A3,  and  the 
pofition  of  the  impelling  force  gives  us  m.G P.  There¬ 
fore  we  can  compute  the  value  of  CG  \  and  if  7r  be  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  we  have- 
tt.CG  equal  to  the  fpace  which  the  body  mufi  deferibe 
in  the  diredlion  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
its  axis. 

Cor.  1.  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of  9j 
turns  or  the  number  of  degrees  which  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  impel¬ 
ling  force  :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on  the 
form  of  the  body  and  the  fituation  of  the  point  of  iin- 
pulfion  5  while  the  time  of  deferibing  7:  times  this  length  - 
is  inverfely  as  the  force. 

2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  force  is  as  s 
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t  3i 


Rotation.  QP :  for  CG,  and  confequently  the  circumference 
^  v  tt.CG,  deferibed  during  one  turn,  is  inverfely  as  GP. 

/PA2 
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3.  PC  is  equal  to 


m.GP 


:  for  we  have  /PA*  = 


/GA1  +  m.  GP1.  Therefore  + 

J  1  m .  GP  w.GP  1 


w.GP 
m .  GP 


,  zzCG+GP,  zzCP. 


100  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulfion  of  the 

fame  body,  P  will  be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfien 
(fee  art.  41.). 

I®1  5.  A  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  mv9  or  to/  applied 

at  G,  will  Hop  the  progreflive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  Hop  all  motion  both  progreflive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  Hop  the  progreflive 
motion,  but  will  leave  fome  motion  of  rotation.  If  ap¬ 
plied  beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  oppofite 
dire£tion.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increafe  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  ea- 
fily  conceived  by  refle&ing  on  its  effeCl  on  the  body  at 
reft. 

6.  A  whirling  body  which  has  no  progreflive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  Hate  by  the  action 
of  a  Angle  force.  It  may  have  been  put  into  this  con¬ 
dition  by  the  fimultaneous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  forces.  The  equality  and  oppofition  of  the 
forces  is  necelfary  for  Hopping  all  progreflive  motion. 
If  one  of  them  has  aCted  at  the  centre,  the  rota-tory  mo¬ 
tion  has  been  the  effeCl  of  the  other  only.  If  they  have 
aCted  on  oppofite  fides,  they  confpired  with  each  other 
in  producing  the  rotation  5  but  have  oppofed  each  other 
if  they  aCIed  on  oppofite  fides. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
direClion  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  aCtion  of  a  Angle  force. 

i#3  7.  When  the  fpace  S  which  a  body  deferibes  du¬ 

ring  one  rotation  has  been  obferved,  we  can  difeover 
the  point  of  impulfe  by  which  a  Angle  force  may  have 
aCted  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progreflion 

S  /GA* 

and  rotation  :  for  CG  zz  — ,  and  GP  zz  ““ 


.CG’ 
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Application  In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  diftances  from  the 
•f  this  doc-  centre  at  which  the  fun  and  planets  may  have  received 
trine  to  the  ^  £ngje  impulfes  which  gave  them  both  their  motions 
of  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  rotation  round  their 


r/GA* 
m .  S 


motions. 


It  was  found  (art.  40 ./)  that  the  diflance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  or  percuflion  of  a  fphere 
Twinging  round  the  Axed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  J-  of  the  third  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

RG* 

of  the  fphere,  or  that  OGzzJ  qq~-  SuppoAng  the  pla¬ 
nets  to  be  homogeneous  and  fpherical,  and  calling 
the  radius  of  the  planet  r,  and  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis  /,  and  the  time 
of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  1  :  it  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  radius  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  we  fhall  have 

*r  R  for  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  it  R  —  for 
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T 

the  arch  of  this  circumference  deferibed  during  one  re¬ 
lation  round  the  axis.  This  is  S  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  formula.  Then,  diminifliing  this  in  the  ratio  of 

the  circumference  to  radius,  we 

obtain  CG  =  R 

f*  T  r* 

and  OG=r  —T  t  •  -This  equivalent  to 

izf  GA* 

- - t  and  eafier  obtained. 

772,  b 

This  gives  us  G  v 

For  the  Eartli  rz 

r 

*57 

Moon 

r 

555 

Mars 

19? 

\  nearly. 

Jupiter 

r 

2.8125 

Saturn 

r 

2.588  J 

We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  fun. 
But  the  very  circumflance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in 
27  d.  7  h.  47  m.  makes  it  very  probable  that  he,  with 
all  his  attending  planets,  is  alfo  moving  forward  in  the 
celeflial  fpaces,  perhaps  round  fome  centre  of 'Hill  more 
general  and  extenAve  gravitation  :  for  the  perfe£t  oppo- 
Ation  and  equality  of  two  forces,  neceffary  for  giving  u 
rotation  without  a  progreflive  motion,  has  the  odds 
againfl  it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conje&ures  of  philofophers,  and  the  obfervations  of 
Herfchel  and  other  aflronomers,  who  think  that  the  fo- 
lar  fyflem  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  conflellation  Aquila  is  fituated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progreflive  motion" 
among  bodies,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  preferved 
before  and  after  collifion,  fo  in  the  communication  of  ro¬ 
tation  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
momentum  is  preferved.  This  appears  from  the  general 
tenor  of  our  formulae  :  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  an  axis  pafling  through  its  centre,  without 
any  progreflive  motion,  we  mufl  fuppofe  that  the  force 
m  v ,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  oppofed  by  an 
equal  and  oppoflte  force.  Let  this  be  fuppofed  to 
have  afled  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  other  afling  at  fome  diflance 
GP  from  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  ?nv.Q P.  Had 
it  a£led  alone,  it  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  v;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  at  the  diflance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The*  abfolute  velocity  AC  of 

.  .  v .  AC  .  .  v .  AC3*  , 

any  particle  is  -  -  ?  its  momentum  is  — , 

CCjr  (jrC 


and  the  fum  of  all  the  momenta  is 


fv .  AC* 
CG  ’ 


or 


,  and  this  is  equal  to  mv.G P.  But  when  the 
CG 

progreflive  motion  is  flopped,  A  b ,  which  was  a  confli- 
tuent  of  the  abfolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  A  d  of  rotation  round 
G.  But  the  triangles  d Ac  and  GAC  were  demon- 

flrated 
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dotation,  flrated  (nd  81.)  to  be  fimilar  ;  and  therefore  AC  :  A d 
V——  rrCA:GA.  Therefore  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiefcent  centre  of 

.  ^  .  v.GA  .  .  t).GA*  , 

gravity  G,  is  j  its  momentum  is  — — ;  the 
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GC 

fum  of  all  the  momenta  is 


v/GA 
GC  3 


GC 

and  this  is  ftill 


equal  to  mv.  Obferve,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  di- 
itance  of  the  centre  of  converfion  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  becaufe  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  the  fpon- 
ianeous  axis  of  converfion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  G  C  is  the  didance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whofe  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  v. 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dif- 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abfira&ion 
of  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  fame  force  mv  a£t 
at  the  fame  difiance  GP  from  the  centre.  We  (hall 
v/G  A* 


dill  have  mv  .  GP  : 


GC 


and  therefore  the  fum 


preceflion 
of  the  equi 
rcoxes. 


»o3 

Hg.  *5- 


V 

v  ~  is  the  velocity  at  the  diflance  y  from  the  axis,  if  y  > 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whofe 
radius  is  y;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  circumference 
when  expanded. 

v  7r  y%  vy  .  .  _  .... 

— or  X  wy,  is  the  quantity  or  motion  in  this 

circumference  turning  round  the  axis  P p. 

v  ip  .  , 

- —  is  the  momentum  of  the  fame  circumference. 

a 

• 

*V  7T  i p  y  .  .  , 

- - — 2_is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

a 

whofe  radius  is  y,  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 
axis. 

V  7T  7p  „ 

— —  Is  the  fluent,  or  the  momentum  ot  the  whole 

circle  j  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 
DD'. 
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of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body  is 
dill  the  fame,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  force 
tnv  adling  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free  body 
has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has 
the  diflribution  of  its  parts  fuddenly  changed  (the  centre  . 
however  remaining  in  the  fame  place),  or  has  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  matter  fuddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it  will  turn 
with  fuch  an  angular  velocity  that  the  fum  of  the  mo- 
icy  menta  is  the  fame  as  before. 

Application  We  have  been  fo  particular  on  this  fubje£l,  becaufe 
Co  the  pro-  affe<qs  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  preceflion  of 
em  o  t  equinoxes)  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  folution  of  it  is 
.erroneous  on  account  of  his  miftake  in  this  particular. 
He  computes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  excels  of  the  terreftrial  fpheroid 
over  the  inferibed  fphere  would  perform  its  libratiens, 
if  detached  from  the  fpherical  nucleus.  He  then  fup- 
pofes  it  fuddenly  to  adhere  to  the  fphere,  and  to  drag 
it  into  the  lame  libratory  motion  ;  and  he  computes  the 
libration  of  the  whole  mafs,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  libratory  fpheroid  is  the 
iame  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redundant  ring  or  Ihell  *?  whereas  he  lliould  have 
computed  it  on  the  luppolition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  fame  thing  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
as  appears  by  the  perfect  famenefs  of  the  formulae  for 
both  dalles  of  motions. 

This  law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzians, 
we  might  call  the  confervatio  momcniorum ,  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expreflions  of  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  momenta  in  fuch  cafes  as  mod:  frequently 
occur.  The  moll  frequent  is  that  of  a  fphere  or  fphe- 
roid  in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neceflary  for  the  folution 
of  the  problem  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precession,  n°  33. 

.  Let  AP  ap  (fig.  13.)  be  a  fphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  P/>,  and  let  DD',  ddl  be  two  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  Atf,  very  near  each  other,  comprehending 
between  them  an  elementary  flice  of  the  fphere.  Let 
CA  be  zz  /?,  CB  zz  x ,  and  BD  zz  y,  and  let  7c  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  1.  Laftly,  let 
the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  v.  Then 
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is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  he- 


mifphere  ;  for  Bb  zz  x,  and  this  fra&ion  is  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  flice  dDD'd'. 

y%  zz  a 3  —  x*,  and  y4  zz  a4 —  2  az  x*  -f-  x*.  There- 
v  17  •  .  .  . 

fore  —  X  (d  x —  2  a  x 2  x  4-  x4  x)  is  the  fluxion  of 

2  a 

the  momentum  of  the  whole  fphere.  Of  this  the  fluent 
for  the  feginents  whofe  heights  are  CB,  or  xy  is  °— 

,  t  2 a%  x 3  xs  v 

O4*-— +-)• 

3  .> 

Let  x  become  a ,  and  we  have  for  the  momentum  of 

tlie  whole  fphere  ~  (e? — -f-  d),  z ~  vtt  ^  - - 

a4  a4  \ 

—  H - }  =  vtc  -A  a4. 

3  l°' 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  rotation  has  been  produced  icp 
by  the  adion  of  a  force  mu ;  that  is,  a  force  which 
would  communicate  the  velocity  u  to  the  whole  matter 
of  the  fphere^  had  it  a£led  in  a  direction  pafling  through 
its  centre  *,  ahd  let  us  fiippofe  that  this  force  aded  on 
the  equatorial  point  A  at  right  angles  to  AC  :  Its  mo¬ 
mentum  is  mu  a,  and  this  is  equal  to  v  sr  a4.  Alfo, 
we  know  that  f.vzz  a}.  Therefore  we  have 
7?  a4  ~  v  T4g-  7va4,  \  u  zz  ^  v,  and  v  ~  \  u. 

Let  EPQ  p  be  an  oblate  fpheroid  whofe  femi-axis 
PC  is  o ,  and  equatorial  radius  EC  is  b9  and  let  v  be  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  inferibed  fphere.  Then 
fince  the  momentum  of  the  whirling  circle  DD  is 
v  Try4 

— the  momenta  or  the  Iphere  and  fpheroid  are  in 
q.  a 

the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii  ;  and 
therefore  that  of  the  whole  fpheroid  is  T%-irbA  v.  And 
if  w  be  the  velocity  at  E  correfponding  to  the  velocity 

v  at  A,  fo  that  w  zz  -v,  we  have  the  momentum  of 
a 

the  fpheroid,  exprefled  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  veloci¬ 
ty  at  the  fuvfacc,  b 3  a  zv. 

If  the  fame  force  mu  be  made  to  a£l  in  the  fame  nx 
Pi  r  manner 
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Rotation^  manner  at  E,  its  momentum  m  u  b  is  =z  b*  a  w,  and 

iv  =  — .  Therefore  the  angular  velocities 

4  5r  b2  a.  6  a  b 

which  the  fame  force  m  u  ading  at  A  or  E  will  produce 

•  r  i  r  i  .i  i  c  mu  .  i  cm  u 

in  the  iphere  and  the  ipheroid,  are  as  — — -  and  — — , 

4  7F  aA  -  4  a 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a . 

112  Laftly,  if  the  oblate  fpheroid  is  made  to  turn  round 

an  equatorial  diameter  pacing  through  C  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  fedion 
parallel  to  the  meridian  EP£) />  is  an  ellipfe  fimilar  to 
this  meridian.  If  this  ellipfe  differs  very  little  from  the 
•nferibed  circle,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  earth  in  the  problem 
of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  ellipfe  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
of  the  fame  area,  or  whole  diameter  is  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
fpheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
feribed  circle  as  JVa  to  b.  Therefore  the  momenta 
of  the  fedion  of  the  fpheroid  and  of  the  circumfcribed 
fphere  are  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  b 2  a2  to  bA,  or  of  a 1 
to  bx.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir¬ 
cumfcribed  fphere  be  called  w ,  the  momentum  of  the 
fphere  is  •x  b*  w  ;  and  therefore  that  of  the  fpheroid 
is  7r  b*  w,  agreeably  to  what  was  affumed  in  the 
article  PRECESSION,  n°  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  fpheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  eafy  approximation  my 
an  ex  aft  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  feries. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  fpheroid  may  be  confidered  as 
uniformly  diffributed  on  the  furface  of  a  fimilar  fpheroid 
whofe  diameter  is  rr  4  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphe- 
loid.  It  will  have  the  fame  momentum,  becaufe  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  one  of  the  ellipfes,  having  an  elementary  arch 
of  the  circumference  for  its  bafe,  and  the  centre  of  the 
ellipfe  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration  diffant 
from  the  vertex  tji  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the 
ellipfe,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  finding  the 
fum  of  all  thefe  lines.  But  even  when  the  feries  for 
this  fum  involves  the  3d  power  of  the  eccentricity,  it  is 
not  more  exad  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  fimilar  proposition  may  be  obtained  for  a  prolate 
fpheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatorial  diameter,  and 
applied  to  the  conjedural  fhape  of  the  moon,  for  ex- 
plaining  her  ofcillations. 

AH  rota-  The  reader  muff  have  obferved  that  the  preceding 
lory  mo-  difquifitions  refer  to  thofe  motions  only  which  refult 
•om^nied  fr°m  a&icm  of  external  forces  and  to  the  ffate  of 
byctntrt  incipient  motion.  All  circular  motions,  fuch  as  thofe 
fcigalforces.  of  rotation,  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  forces.  A 
central  force  is  neceffary  for  retaining  every  particle  in 
its  circular  path  •,  fuch  forces  muff  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arife  only  from  the  forces  of  co- 
hefion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  Thefe 
forces  are  mutual,  equal,  and  oppofite  }  and  as  much  as 
a  particle  A  (fig.  5.)  is  retained  by  a  force  in  the  di¬ 
rection  A  a  of  the  line  which  conneds  it  with  the  fix¬ 
ed  axis  D//,  or  in  the  diredion  AG  (fig.  10.),  which 
conneds  it  wdth  the  progreilive  axis  }  fo  much  muff  the 
point  a  of  the  axis  D  d  be  urged  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  a  A,  or  fo  much  muff  the  whole  body  be  urged  in 
the  diredion  GA.  Every  point  therefore  of  the  axis 
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T>  dy  or  of  the  axis  through  G  in  fig.  10.  is  carried  in  Rotation, 
a  variety  of  directions  perpendicular  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
forces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.  If  this  ba¬ 
lance  obtains  with  refped  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  fupports 
will  fuftain  no  preffure  but  what  arifes  from  the  external 
force  j  if  not,  one  fupport  will  be  more  preffed  than  the 
other  ;  and  if  both  were  removed,  the  axis  would  change 
its  pofition.  #  The  fame  muff  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  10.  This,  having  no  fupport,  muff 
change  its  pofition. 

And  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  ”4 
paffing  through  G  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  difquifitions,  is  not  permanent  either  in  refped 
of  the  body,  or  in  refped  of  abfolute  fpace.  Thefe 
two  rotations  are  effentially  different.  The  way  to  con¬ 
ceive  both  is  this.  Suppofe  a  fpherical  furface  deferi- 
bed  round  the  body,  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  fuppofe  this  furface  to  revolve  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  forward  along  with  the  body  :  in  fhort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  furface  attached  to  the  body. 

The  axis  of  rotation  will  pafs  through  this  furface  in 
two  points  which  we  fhall  call  its  poles.  Now,  we  fay 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  refped  to  the  body 
when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fpherical  fur¬ 
face.  Suppofe  another  fpherical  furface  deferibed  round 
the  fame  centre,  and  that  this  furface  alfo  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progreffive  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  The  axis  is  permanent  with  refped  to  abfo¬ 
lute  fpace  when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fur¬ 
face  :  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  fads  are  not  infepa- 
rable.  A  boy’s  top  fpins  on  the  fame  point  and  the 
fame  corporeal  axis,  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  we  obferve  it  direding  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  And  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lemon  fpin  with  great  rapidity  on  its  fide 
on  a  level  table,  we  lee  it  gradually  rife  up,  till  it  ffand 
quite  on  end,  fpinning  all  the  while  round  an  axis  point¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  axis  is  produced  115 
by  the  unbalanced  adions  of  the  centrifugal  forces  ex-  Fig. 
erted  by  the  particles.  Suppofe  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  16.)  conneded  by  an  inflexible  rod  whofe  middle 
point  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  This 
fyffem  maybe  made  to  turn  round  the  material  axis  D</f 
A  deferibing  the  circle  AEFA,  and  B  deferibing  the 
circle  BHKB.  The  rod  AB  may  alfo  be  conceived 
as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pin  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  ‘  Suppofe  the  balls  paffing 
through  the  fituations  A  and  B  ;  their  centrifugal  forces 
urge  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  diredions  CA  and 
OB,  which  impul lions  confpire  to  make  the  conneding 
rod  recede  from  both  ends  of  the  axis  Dd.  And  thus 
the  balls,  inffead  of  deferibing  parallel  circles  round  this 
axis,  will  deferibe  parallel  fpirals,  gradually  opening  the 
angles  EGA,  </GB  more  and  more,  till  the  balls  ac¬ 
quire  the  pofition  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They 
will  not  flop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  pofition 
with  an  oblique  motion.  They  will  pafs  it  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  refiflance  of  the  air  and  the  fridion  of 
the  joint  at  G,  they  w’ould  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came 
to  deferibe  the  circle  BHK,  and  the  ball  B  to  deferibe 
the  circle  AEF.  The  centrifugal  forces  will  now  have 
exhaufled  by  oppofition  all  the  motions  which  they  had 
acquired  during  their  paffage  from  the  pofition  AB  to 
the  pofiticn  £  £  ;  and  now  they  will  again  deferibe  fpi- 

rak 
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flotation.  rals  gradually  opening,  and  then  contra&ing,  till  the 

'J"  v  ~'  balls  arrive  at  their  original  pofition  AE,  when  the  pro- 
cefs  will  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind 
of  ofcillating  rotation. 

tl*  Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  with  refpe£t 

to  the  fyftem  of  balls  j  but  it  is  fixed  in  refpe£l  to  ab- 
folute  fpace,  becaufe  the  axis  Dd  is  fupported.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  its 
pofition,  becaufe  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  balls 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  mate¬ 
rial  axis  has  indeed  fullained  no  change  ^  but  the  real 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was 
going  on  every  moment,  has  been  continually  {Lifting 
its  place.  This  is  not  fo  obvious,  and  requires  a  more 
attentive  confideration.  To  fhow  accurately  the  gra¬ 
dual  change  of  pofition  of  the  real  axis  of  rotation  would 
require  a  long  difeuflion.  We  fliall  content  ourfelves 
with  exhibiting  a  cafe  where  the  pofition  of  the  momen¬ 
tary  axis  is  unqueflionably  different  from  Dd,  which 
we  may  fuppofe  horizontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  pafition  <4 ,3.  They  came  into 
this  pofition  with  a  fpiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents  uQ.fiy 
to  the  circle  «^/3s,  fuppofe  in  the  directions  /3  a. 
They  are  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  0#/ 3  A,  inclined  to  the  plane  p»/3 7  of  the  circle 
<*£/3§.  The  momentary  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  oblique  plane,  and  therefore  does  not 

tIj  coincide  with  Dd . 

Of  the  eva.  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  invefligation  of  this  eva¬ 
gation  of  gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  fubjeCt  is  both  cu~ 

e  axis.  nous  and  important  to  the  fpeculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  complete 
folution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  preceflion.  But 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourfelves  with 
fhowing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu¬ 
ral  phenomenon  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  although 
multiplied  many  thoufands  of  times,  it  would  efcape 
the  niceft  obfervations  of  modern  aflronomers  \  and  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit,  much  too  fmall  for  obfervation,  and  then 
diminifhes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Frifi,  and  De  la  Grange,  have  fhown  the  momen¬ 
tary  pofition  of  the  real  variable  axis  correfponding 
to  any  given  time  $  and  linden  has  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  elegance  conneCfed  thefe  momentary  pofi- 
tions,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr 
Segnor  was,  we  believe,  the  firft  who  fhowed  (in  a 
Diftertation  De  Motu  Turhinum ,  Halle,  1795),  that  in 
every  body  there  were  at  lead  three  lines  pafling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  form¬ 
ing  the  folid  angle  of  a  cube,  round  which  the  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and  therefore  a 
rotation  begun  round  either  of  thefe  three  lines  would 
be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent  axes  of  rotation. 
Albert  Euler  gave  the  firft  demonftration  in  1760,  and 
fince  that  time  the  invefligation  of  thefe  axes  has  been 
extended  and  improved  by  the  different  authors  already 
named.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  fubje£l ;  and  we 
recommend  the  fynthetical  invefligation  by  Frifi  in  his 
Cofnographia  as  the  fitteft  for  inftrudlinp^  a  curious  rea- 
der  to  whom  the  fubjeft  is  new.  We°fhall  conclude 
this  djfierfation  with  a  beautiful  theorem,  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  which  we  owe  to  P.  Frifi,  which  has  amazingly 
improved  the  whole  theory y  and  gives  eafy  and  elegant 
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folutions  of  the  moft  difficult  problems.  It  is  analogous  Rotation, 
to  the  great  theorem  of  the  compofition  of  motions  and  ’v— 1 
forces.  j 

If  a  body  turn  round  an  axis  AG  a  (fig.  17.)  paf-  p.  prifps 
(ing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular  theorem, 
velocity  a ,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another 
axis  BG£  with  the  angular  velocity  b,  and  if  GD  be  Eig.  17. 
taken  to  GK  as  a  to  b  (the  points  B  and  E  being  ta- 
ken  on  that  fide  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving 
towards  the  fame  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
the  line  DE  be  drawn,  then  the  whole  and  every 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  CG  c,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  b  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
GE. 


For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofe 
a  fpherical  furface  to  be  deferibed  round  G  pafling 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  fee- 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP  /  round  the  axis  Ad, 
and  the  circle  KP£  of  rotation  round  the  axis  Eb,  Let 
I/,  K£  be  the  diameters  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation, 
F  and  G  their  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tangents  PM  and  PN.  Thefe  tangents  are  in 
a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  fphere  in  P,  and  cuts 
the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to  which  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  G  of  the  fphere  through  the 
point  R  is  perpendicular.  Let  PN  reprefent  the  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round  the  axis  B  b ,  and 
P  f  its  velocity  of  rotation  round  A  a.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  PN//fi  Then  P/  is  the  direction  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  motion  refulting  from  the  compofition  of  PN 
and  P f  P  /  is  in  the  plane  MPN,  becaufe  the  diago¬ 
nal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane  of  its  Tides  PN 
and  P f 

Let  perpendiculars  fE,  t  T,  be  drawn  to  the  plane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PN/ f  will  be  ortho- 
graphically  proje&ed  on  that  plane,  its  projedlion  being 
a  parallelogram  RNTF.  (F  here  falls  on  the  centre  by 
accident).  Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that 
the  plane  PR/T  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two 
axes,  becaufe  PR  is  fo.  Therefore  the  compound  mo¬ 
tion  P/  is  in  th£  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round 
fome  axis  fituated  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  There¬ 
fore  produce  TR,  and  draw  GC  cutting  it  at  right 
angles  in  H,  and  let  LP/  be  the  circle,  and  PH  a  ra¬ 
dius.  P /  is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to 
PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  fome  point  Q  of  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  CGc,  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocities  round 
An  or  B b  as  P/  to  P f  or  PN.  The  triangles  PRN  and 
OPN  are  fimilar.  For  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  OP,  and  PR  is  perpendicular  to  ON. 

Therefore  OP  :  PN=  PR  :  RN,  and  RN  ~  --.:PT?. 

OP 

But  the  velocity  of  P  round  the  axis  Bb  is  OPA  There- 
r  PR-OP.£ 

fore  RN  n- - ~ - ,  =1  PR .b.  In  like  manner  RF 


=  PPi  *  a.  Therefore  RF  :  RN  a  :  b  z=  GD  :  GE. 
But  NT :  RN  =  fine  NRT  :  fine  NTR,  and  GD  :  GE 
rz  fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  Therefore  fine  NRT  :  fine 
NTR  =  fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  But  RNT  =  EGD, 
for  NR  is  perpendicular  to  EG  and  NT  (being  parallel 
R  r  2  !• 
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to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  BG.  Therefore  Til  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  ED,  and  C  c  is  parallel  to  ED,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an  axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  fince  RN,  RF,  RT,  are  as  the  velocities  b}  a , 
c round  thefe  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG,  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  b  as  ED  to  GD 
or  GE,  and  the  proportion  is  demonftrated. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  exprefled  in  general  terms. 

If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  palling  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  a,  while  this 
axis  is  carried  round  another  axis,  alfo  palling  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  b,  thefe 
two  motions  compofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whofe  fines  are  inverfely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
them  ;  and  the  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  fine  o'*  in¬ 
clination  of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis. 

When  we  fay  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frifi,  we  grant  at  the  fame  time  that 
fomething  like  it  has  been  fuppofed  or  aflumed  by  other 
authors.  Newton  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  fpheres  }  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiefced  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  precefiion.  Inferior  writers 
have  cnrelefsly  affumecl  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollet, 
Gravefande,  and  others,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi¬ 
biting  experiments  for  illuftrating  the  compofition  of 
vortices,  proceeded  on  this  afiumption.  Even  authors 
of  more  fcrupulous  refearch  have  fatisfied  themfelves 
with  a  very  imperfect  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  diflertation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philosophical 
Tran  factions,  Vol.  lxvii.  contents  himfelf  with  {hew¬ 
ing,  that,  by  the  equality  and  oppofite  directions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and  B£,  the  point  C  wTill 
be  at  reft,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  CG  c  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  is  exceedingly  hafty 
(note  alfo,  that  this  diflertation  was  many  years  pofte- 
rior  to  that  of  P.  Frifi)  :  For  although  the  feparate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  and  oppofite,  it 
is  by  no  means  cither  a  mathematical  or  a  mechanical 
confequence  that  the  body  will  turn  round  the  axis  Cr. 
In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  refi,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated  : 
this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  afiumption. 
Frifi  has  fhown,  that  in  the  motion  of  every  particle 
round  the  axis  Cc,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
two  axes  A  a  and  B  b,  w  ith  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 
it  is  a  confequence  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulfes  which  would  feparately  produce  the  rotations 
of  every  particle  round  An  and  Jib  will,  either  in  fuc- 
cefiion  or  in  conjunction,  produce  a  rotation  round  C  c. 
Moreover,  Mr  Landen's  not  having  attended  to  tins, 
has  led  him,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  mi  flake  refpeCing 
the  velocity  with  which  the.  axis  changes  its  pofition  j 
and  though  his  procefs  exhibits  the  path  of  evagation 
with  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not  affign  the 
true  times  of  the  axes  arriving  at  particular  points  of 
this  path. 

It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  if  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  a  body,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  receives  in  one 
inflan t  a  feparate  impulfe,  competent  to  the  produ&ion 
of  a  motion  of  the  particle  round  an  axis  with  a  cer- 
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tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulfe  competent 
to  the  production  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  v/ith  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combined  e fleet  of  all  thefe  impul- 
lions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  iyitem  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  velocity  which 
is  alio  given  :  and  this  motion  will  obtain  without  any 
reparation  or  difunicn  of  parts  5  for  we  fee  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  two  axes  conftitutes  a  motion  round  a  tniid 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  feparation  rvould  take 
place  although  the  fyftem  were  incoherent  like  a  mafs 
of  fand,  except  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arifing  from  rotation.  Mr  Simpfon  therefore  erred  in 
his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  precefiion,  by  fuppo- 
fing  another  force  neceflary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  fpheroid  to  accompany  the  equator  when 
dii placed  from  its  former  fituation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  difplacement  produces  the  accompani¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  {hall  fee  prefently 
is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpfon  and  other  authors 
w^ho  treat  this  problem  have  fuppofed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  infiant  get  an  impuile 
prccifely  fuch  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  turn 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  pofition,  with  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  :  for  it  is  indifferent  (as  it  is  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  compofition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  a£l 
on  a  particle  at  once  or  in  fuccefiion.  The  final  mo¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  both  in  refpeft  of  dire&ion  and  velocity. 

Lallly,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round 
an  axis  by  the  a£!ion  of  an  impulfe  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulfe  on 
any  part  which,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  certain 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  effect  of  the  combined 
actions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  of 
this  propofition  5  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  an  axis,  not  by  the  fimultaneous  impulfe  of 
the  prccifely  competent  force  on  each  particle,  but  by  an 
impulfe  on  one  part,  there  has  been  propagated  to  every 
particle  (by  means  of  the  conned! ng  forces)  an  impulfe 
precifely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle  really  acquires  ;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  al¬ 
ready  turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  17.),  receives  an 
impulfe  which  makes  it  adually  turn  round  another 
axis  C c,  there,  has  been  propagated  to  each  particle  a  force 
precifely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  motion,  but  the 
change  of  motion  which  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in¬ 
herent  force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion  ;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  alone 
would  have  caufed  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  b, 
with  a  rotation  making  the  oilier  conftituent  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  rotation  round  C^. 

This  mu  ft  be.  confidered  as  one  of  the  meft  important 
propafitions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  great  extenfion  to 
the  dodrine  of  the  compofition  of  motion.  We  fee  that 
rotations,  are  compounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  difeover  the  com¬ 
pofition.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  a  fphere  deferibed 
round  the  centre  of  the  body  \  and  the  equator  of  this 
fphere  correfponding  to  any  primitive  pofition  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  fituated  in  it.  Let  another  gieat  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  point  )  it  will  be  the  equator 
of  another  rotation.  Set  off  an  arch  of  each  from  the 
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v  city  cf  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  fpherical  paral¬ 
lelogram.  The  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal  of 
this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rotation, 
which  is  actually  compounded  ol  the  other  two. 

And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  inltance  of  this  in  the  folution  of  the 
proble  m  of  the  P RECESSION  of  the  Equinoxes . 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonftration  of  this  theo¬ 
rem  that  the  axis  C  c  is  a  new  line  in  the  body.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  accomplilhed  by  a  transference 
of  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  fituation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  rotation  \  for  we  fee  that  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  round  the  axis  C  c,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  the  pole  A  is  deferibing  a  circle  round  the 
axisCc.  Not  knowing  this  compofition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmefiy,  Simplon,  and  other  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematicians,  imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  remained  the  fame,  but  changed  its  pofition.  In  this 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  conftancy  of  the  obferved  la¬ 
titudes  of  places  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  the 
axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation  really  changes  its  place,  and 
the  poles  ftiifit  through  different  points  of  its  furface  ; 
but  thefe  different  points  are  too  near  each  other  to 
make  the  change  feniihle  to  the  nice  ft  observation. 

— - ;.0  .  It  \V(A.ld  feem  to  refult  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 

the  pofition  it  is  impoffible  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  change  its 
01  routior  P°^Ul0n  in  abk>fute  fpace  without  changing  its  pofition 
m  the  body,  contrary  to  what  we  experience  in  a  thou- 
fand  familiar  in  francos  ;  and  indeed  this  is  impoffible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the  impulfe  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A  a  change  its  pofition  and  turn  round  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial  axis  brought  into  the  pofition  Cc.  In  the  fame 
way  that  a  body  mui!  pafs  through  a  feries  of  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  fo  it.  mufl  acquire  an  infinite  feries  of  interme¬ 
diate  ret  . ‘ions  (each  cf  them  momentary)  before  the 
fame  material  axis  pofles  into  another  pofition,  fo  as  to 
become  an  axis  of  rotation.  A  momentary  impulfe 
may  .make  a  great  change  of  the  p  >fition  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  as  it  may  make  m  the  velocity  of  a  rectilineal 
motion.  Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in¬ 
definitely  fmall,  if  another  equally  imr.ll  rotation  be 
imp  relied  round  an  axis  B  b  perpendicular  to  An,  the 
axis  will  at  once  fhift  to  C  <Wna!f  way  between  them  5 
but  a  fucceffion  of  rotations  is  necefiary  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  pofition,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.  This  transference,  however,  is  poffible, 
but  gradual,  and  mu  ft  be  accompli  filed  by  a  continuation 
of  lmpulfes^ totally  different  from  what  we  would  at  firft 
fuppofe.  In  order  that  A  may  pafs  from  A  to  C,  it 
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body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
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perfeverance  of  matter  in  its  ft  ate  of  motion  .5  bat  when 
the  body  is  a-ready  whirling  round  A  a,  the  particles 
in  the  circle  ±Pa are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle  ;  and  face  that  circle  alfo  partakes  of  the 
y°,lI°n  g™ ,0  A>  «ery  particle  in  it  muff  be  incejhnt - 
‘V  dertefted  from  the  path  in  which  it  is  moving.  The 
continual  agency  of  a  force  is  therefore  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe ;  and  if  this  force  be  difeondnued,  the  point 
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A  will  immediately  quit  the  plane  of  the  arch  AC,  along  Rotation. 

which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will  It  art  up.  - v— 

This  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  faid  would  127 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  I  2$ 

I  hus  we  can  diicover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the  Hhe  eva- 
evagations  of  the  poles  of  rotation  by  the  action  of  cen-  nations  of 
tritugal  forces:  For  in  fig.  16.  the  known  velocity  Qf the  PoIes°f 


l6ai  A  111  fig-  16.  the  known  velocity  orr 

the  ball  A  and  the  radius  AC  of  its  circle  of  rotation  the  a&ioi/ 


- —  - -  —  tne  acll0n 

will  give  us  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  balls  of  centrifu. 
tend  to  turn  in  the  plane  13 Ac/BD.  This  gives  the  f°rces* 
axis  D  d  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure  5  and  its  feparation  from  the 
poles  D  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  feparation  of  the 
connecting  rod  AB  from  its  prefent  inclination  to  B  d. 
but  on  the  angle  which  the  fpiral  path  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  T>  d. 

The  diftance  of  the  new  poles  from  D  and  4  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle  which  meafures  the  angle  made  by  the  fpiral 
with  the  circle  of  rotation  round  the  primitive  axis. 

'ihis  will  gradually  increafe,  and  the  mathematical  axis 
or  rotation  will  be  deferibing  a  fpiral  round  D  and  d , 
gradually  feparating  from  thefe  points,  and  again  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  and  coinciding  with  them  again,  at 
the  time  that  the  balls  themielves  are  mod  of  all  remo¬ 
ved  from  their  primitive  fituation,  namely,  when  A  is' 
in  the  place  of  B. 

The  fame  theorem  alfo  enables  us  to  find  the  inch  ancHlfe  in- 
pient  axis  of  rotation  in  the  complicated  cafes  which  cipient  axis 
are  alinoft  in^ceflible  by  means  of  the  elementary  prin-in  comph- 
ciplts  of  rotation.  cated  cafes, 

I  hus,  when  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and  percuftion 
do  not^coincide,  as  we  fuppofed  in  fig.  5.  and  1 2.  Sup-' 
pofe,  fir  ft,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the  pofition 
of  tne  axis  ah,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation. 

Then  find  the  centre  ,  of  percuftion,  the  axis  P p,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  the  angular  velocity  which 
this  momentum  would  produce.  Thus  we  have  obtain¬ 
ed  two  rotations  round  given  axes,  and  with  given  an¬ 
gular  velocities.  Compound  thefe  rotations  by  this 
theorem,  and  wTe  obtain  the  required  pofttion  cf  the 
true  incipient  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  angular  velocity, 


13® 


without  the  intricate  procefs  w^hich  would  othe 


rwiie 


*3* 


have  been  neceffary. 

If  the  body  is  of  fuch  a  fliape,  that  the  forces  in  the 
plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  (hall  then 
d  (cover  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compound  this  rotation  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  rotation  round  Y)d. 

And  from  this  fimple  view'  of  the  matter  we  learn PofUio^n  f 
(what  would  be  difficult  to  difeover  in  the  other  w ay), the  axis  ° 
that  when  the  centre  of  percuftion  does  not  coincide  vvhen  the 
with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC  eentres°f 
though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.  But  when  there  is*?!^?on 
a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  tior.don’ot 
the  incipient  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  to  coincide. 
PC,  nor  in. a  plane. perpendicular  to  that  pafting  through 
the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out 
thefe  tracks  of  inveftigation  to  the  curious  reader^  and 
lecommending  the  cultivation  of  this  moft  fruitful  theo¬ 
rem  of  Father  Frifi. 

.  are  by  no  means  (peculations  of  mere  curiofity,  Concluding  ; 

mterefting  to  none  but  mathematicians :  the  nobleft  artremarkson  ♦ 
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which  is  pra£lifed  by  man  mull  receive  great  Improve¬ 
ment  from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft.  We 
_  mean  the  art  of  SEAMANSHIP.  A  fliip,  the  mod  ad¬ 
mirable  of  machines,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  body  in 
free  fpace,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and  con¬ 
tinually  moved  round  fpontaneous  axes  of  converfion,  and- 
inceflantly  checked  in  thefe  movements.  The  trimming 
of  the  fails,  the  a£tion  of  the  rudder,  the  very  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  loading,  all  affedl  her  verfatility.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  feaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
facilitate  thefe  motions,  and  to  check  or  flop  fuch  as 
are  inconvenient.  Experience,  without  any  refleflion 
or  knowledge  how  and  why,  informs  him  what  pofition 
of  the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  courfe.  A 
fort  of  common  fenfe  tells  him,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  fliip  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  mufl  in- 
creafe  the  furface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  fails,  and 
diminifn  the  power  of  the  fails  near  the  flern.  A  few 
other  operations  are  diflated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
common  fenfe  5  but  few,  even  of  old  feamen,  can  tell 
why  a  fliip  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,  and  why  it  is  fo  neceflary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  fliip  with  fails  j  fewer  ftill  know  that  a 
certain  fluffing  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  fome  mo¬ 
tions  in  different  cafes  y  that  the  crew  of  a  great  fliip 
running  fuddenly  to  a  particular  place  fhall  enable  the 
fliip  to  accomplifh  a  movement  in  a  flormy  fea  which 
could  not  be  done  otherwife  *,  and  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  thoufand  can  tell  why  this  procedure  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will,  fee  all  this  my 
and  it  would  be  a  mod  valuable  acquifltion  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  have  a  manual  of  fuch  propofitions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  confideration  of  the  circumftan- 
ces,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  intri¬ 
cacy  which  only  the  learned  can  unravel,  and  expreffed 
in  a  familiar  manner,  clothed  with  fuch  reafoning  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  unlearned  y  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  perfuaflve.  Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Traite  du 
Navirey  and  in  his  Manoeuvre  des  Vaiffeauxy  has  deliver¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  information  on  this  fubjeft  ; 
and  Mr  Bezout  has  made  a  very  ufeful  abftra£l  of  thefe 
works  in  his  Cours  de  Mathematique .  But  the  fubjeft 
is  left  by  them  in  a  form  far  too  abftrufe  to  be  of  any 
general  ufe  :  and  it  is  unfortunately  fo  combined  with 
or  founded  on  a  falfc  theory  of  the  a£lion  ard  refi fi¬ 
ance  of  fluids,  that  many  of  the  propofitions  are  totally 
inconfiftent  with  experience,  and  many  maxims  of  fea- 
manfhip  are  falfe.  This  has  occafloned  thefe  do&rines 
to  be  negle&ed  altogether.  Few  of  our  profefiional 
feamen  have  the  preparatory  knowledge  neceflary  for 
improving  the  fcience  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  im- 
menfe  utility,  and  would  acquire  great  reputation  to  the 
perfon  who  fuccefsfully  profecutes  it. 

We  fhall  mention  under  the  article  SEAMANSHIP  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  they  may  be  folved. 

ROTHERAM,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfture,  feated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there 
is  a  handfome  ftone-bridge.  It  is  a  well-built  place, 
and  the  market  is  large  for  provifions.  W.  Long.  1. 
10.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ROTHS  AY,  a  town  in  the  ifle  and  county  of  Bute, 

In  Scotland.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  well- 
built  town  of  fmall  houfes,  and  is  within  thefe  few  years 
i^nuch  improved.  It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  feated  at 
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the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay,  whofe  mouth  lies  exa&ly  op-  Rothfay 
pofite  to  Loch  Steven  in  Cowal.  *  Here  is  a  fine  depth  if 
of  water,  a  fecure  retreat,  and  a  ready  navigation  down  ^otter(*am; 
the  frith  for  an  export  trade.  Magazines  cf  goods  for 
foreign  parts  might  be  moll  advantageoufly  erefted  here. 

The  lpinning  of  yarn  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Roth* 
fay,  and  lately  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introdu¬ 
ced.  The  herring  fifhery  has  been  alfo  long  a  great  fource 
of  trade  in  this  place.  W.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

Rothfay  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  prince  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  title  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with  fuit- 
able  revenues,  powers,  and  privileges.  Of  the  origin 
of  this  title  the  following  account  is  given.  Some  time 
between  the  16th  of  March  and  the  26th  of  October 
1398,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  ftvled  John  duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  Lancafter,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  David,  who  is  ftyled  earl  of  Carrick,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling 
the  borders,  and  terminating  all  matters  in  difpute.  At 
a  fubfequent  interview  between  the  fame  parties,  David 
is  ftyled  Duke  of  Rothfay.  “  This  innovation,  it  is 
faid,  probably  proceeded  on  an  idea,  to  which  the  inter¬ 
view  of  the  two  princes  might  naturally  give  rife,  that 
it  was  unfuitable,  and  umvorthy  of  the  Scottifh  national 
dignity,  that  the  princes  of  England  fhould  enjoy  a  title 
of  nobility,  which  w  as  efteemed  to  be  of  higher  rank 
than  that  poflefled  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Scotland.” 

In  this  way  it  is  fuppofed  the  title  of  Duke  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Scotland. 

ROTTBOELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Iriandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

ROTONDO,  or  Rotundo,  in  ArchiteBurey  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  y  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  faloon,  or 
the  like.  The  moft  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.  See  Pantheon. 

ROTTEN-stone,  a  mineral  found  in  Derby  {hire, 
and  ufed  by  mechanics  for  all  forts  of  finer  grinding 
and  poliftiing,  and  fometimes  for  cutting  of  ftoves.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ferber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcareous 
earth. 

ROTTENNESS.  See  Putrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  E.  Long.  .4.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  fituated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Maefe,  about  37  miles  fouth  of 
Amfterdam,  nine  fouth-eaft  of  tile  Hague,  and  ^15  to 
the  eaftward  of  Briel.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  handfomely  built  of  brick,  the 
ftreets  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to 
the  towTn,  fix  of  which  are  at  the  land  fide  and  four  at 
the  fide  of  the  Maefe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name 
from  the  Roter ,  or  Rotter ,  a  little  river  that  falls  into 
the  canals  of  this  city,  and  from  Dam ,  a  dike.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  when  it  was  firft  built  y  and  though  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  made 
of  it  before  the  13th  century.  In  the  year  1270  it  was 
furrounded  with  ramparts,  and  honoured  with  feveral 
privileges  y  but  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Flem¬ 
ings.  In  the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  Haeks 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it ;  fince  which  time  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  yearly  to  increafe  by  means  of  the  conveniency 
of  its  harbour.  Its  arms  are  vert,  a  pale  argent,  quar¬ 
terly  in  a  chief  on  the  firft  and  third,  or,  a  lion  fpotted 
fable,  on  the  fecond  and  fourth  a  lion  fpotted  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
ties 
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Rotterdam,  ties  of  the  province,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  always  in 

w"~v .  its  prefent  flourifhing  condition.  The  Dutch  call  it 

the  fird  of  the  fecond  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
edeemed  the  fecond  of  the  fird,  being,  next  to  Amder- 
dam,  the  moil  trading  town  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  port  is  very  commodious ;  for  the  canals,  which  run 
through  mod  parts  of  the  town,  bring  the  Ihips,  fome 
of  200  or  300  tons,  up  to  the  merchant’s  door  ;  a  con- 
veniency  for  loading  and  unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  ihips  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  by  the  canal  into  which  the  Maefe 
enters  by  the  old  head,  as  it  comes  out  by  the  new. 
A  ftranger,  upon  his  firil  entering  this  place,  is  ado- 
nifhed  at  the  beautiful  confufion  of  chimneys  intermix¬ 
ed  with  tops  of  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  dreamers  of  veflels  ;  infomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  fored.  The  Harring 
Vliet  is  a  very  fine  dreet ;  mod  of  the  houfes  are  new, 
and  built  of  hewn  done  $  but  the  granded  as  well  as 
mod  agreeable  dreet  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Bomb  Quay, 
which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maefe  ;  on  one  fide  it  is 
open  to  the  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  facade  of  the  bed  houfes  in  the  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Englifh  ;  they  are  five  or  fix  dories  high, 
malTy  and  very  clumfy  :  wherever  there  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  word  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  fees  no  Grecian  architecture,  except  Doric  enta¬ 
blatures,  duck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  dory,  with¬ 
out  piladers  ;  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wrong 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Corinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  The  doors  are  large,  and 
duck  with  great  knobs  and  clumfy  carving;  you  afeend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  fteps  going 
up  on  each  fide,  and  you  are  afiided  by  iron  rails  of  a 
mod  immenfe  thicknefs.  Thefe  houfes  are  almod  all 
window  ;  and  the  window  fhutters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glafs  has  all  a  green  cad,  which  is 
helped  by  the  reflection  from  the  trees  that  overfhadow 
their  houfes,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  circumdance, 
would  be  intolerably  hot,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca¬ 
nals.  Mod  of  the  houfes  have  looking-glafles  placed 
on  the  outfides  of  the  windows,  on  both  fides,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  every  thing  which  pafles  up  and 
dotvn  the  dreet.  The  dair-cafes  are  narrow,  deep,  and 
come  down  almod  to  the  door.  In  general,  the  houfes 
rife  with  enormous  deep  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  dreet,  and  leaning  confiderably  forward,  fo  that 
the  top  often  projeCts  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  Bomb  Quay  is  fo  broad,  that  there' 
are  di  din  Cl  walks  for  carriages  and  foot  paffengers,  li¬ 
ned  and  diaded  with  a  double  row  of  trees. — You  look 
over  the  river  on  fome  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  Ped-houfe  :  it  feems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  appear  a  thick  wood.  This  dreet  is  at 
lead  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head,  the  two  places  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  the  canals  of  this  extenfive  city.  When  water  runs 
tnrough  a  dreet,  it  then  a  flumes  the  name  of  a  canal, 
of  which  kind  the  Heeren  fleet  has  the  pre-eminence  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  free-done,  and  very  lofty  ;  the  canal 
is  fpacious,  and  covered  with  flfips :  at  one  end  dands 
the  Englifh  church,  a.  neat  pretty  building,  of  which 
ike  biihop  of  London  is  ordinary. 

Tills  port  is  much  more  frequented  by  the  Biitifh 
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merchants  than  Amderdam,  infomuch  that,  after  a  ftod,  Rotterdam, 
when  the  fea  is  open,  fometimes  300  fail  of  Britidi  vef- 
fels  fail  out  of  the  harbour  at  once.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  Britifli  fubjeCls  who  refide  in  this 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reafon  of  the  great  traffic  between  this 
place  and  England,  is  becaufe  the  (hips  can  generally 
load  and  unload,  and  return  to  England  from  Rotter¬ 
dam,  before  a  diip  can  get  clear  from  Amderdam 
and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  Englidi  merchants  find  it 
cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods  are  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rotterdam,  to  fend  them  in  boats  over  the 
canals  to  Amderdam.  Another  great  advantage  they 
have  here  for  commerce  is,  that  the  Maefe  is  open,  and 
the  paflage  free  from  ice,  much  fooner  in  the  fpring 
than  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-fea,  which  lead  to  Amder¬ 
dam. 

The  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  bed  in  the  feven 
provinces  ;  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs-toys  and  ena¬ 
melled  bowls,  which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  the  college  of 
the  Maefe ,  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  (hip  in 
the  Maefe  when  he  goes  to  fea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  fquadron  of  the  Maefe. 

Oil  the  ead  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bafon  and 
dock,  where  fiiip-carpenters  are  continually  employed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  Ead  India  com¬ 
pany.  But  the  larged  diips  belonging  to  the  admiralty 
of  Rotterdam  are  kept  at  Helvoetfluys,  as  the  mod  com¬ 
modious  dation,  that  place  being  fituated  on  the  ocean  ; 
for  it  requires  both  time  and  trouble  to  work  a  large 
{hip  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  fea. 

Rotterdam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  eda- 
bliflied  religion.  There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable' 
in  refpe£l  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
leaned  on  one  fide  was  fet  up  draight  in  the  year  1655, 
as  appears  by  the  infeription  engraved  on  brafs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  withinfide.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  with  no  fmall  fol enmity,  the  pro¬ 
motions  made  in  the  Latin  fchools.  Befides,  there  are 
two  Englidi  churches,  one  for  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Prefbyterians  ;  and  one 
Scotch  church  ;  as  likewife  one  Lutheran,  two  Armi- 
nian,  two  Anabaptid,  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  one  Jewidi  fynagogue. 

Though  the  public  buildings  here  are  not  fo  dately 
as  thofe  of  Amderdam  and  fome  other  cities,  yet  there 
are  feveral  of  them  well  worth  feeing.  The  great 
church  cf  St  Laurence  is  a  good  old  building,  where 
are  many  dately  monuments  of  their  old  admirals. 

From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  fee  the  Hague, 

Delft,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  mod  of  the  towns  of  South 
Holland.  There  are  feveral  fine  market-places,  as  three 
fifh  markets,  the  great-market,  the  new-market,  and  the 
liogs-market.  The  dadthoufe  is  an  old  building,  but 
the  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga¬ 
zines  for  fitting  out  their  fliips  are  very  good  dru&ures. 

The  exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  fi nifhed  in  1736.  Upon  the  great  bridge 
in  the  market-place  there  is  a  fine  brafs  datue  ere£led 
to  the  great  Erafmus,  who  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1467,  and  died  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland.  He  is  repre- 
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Rotterdam  ftnted  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cap,  with  a  book 
Roleve  'm  ^an^*  The  ^atue  ls  on  a  pedeftal  of  marble, 
:,_L  furrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Juft  by,  one  may  fee 
the  houfe  where  this  great  man  wTas  born,  which  is  a 
very  fmall  one,  and  has  the  following  diftich  written  on 
the  door : 

JEdibus  his  ortus ,  mundum  decoravit ,  Erafmus , 
Artihus ,  ingenio ,  r  Agio  tie,  fule. 

Rotterdam  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
are  now  in  the  pofteftion  of  the  French,  and  form  nomi¬ 
nally  a  feparate  kingdom. 

ROTULA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fmall  bone  of  the  knee, 
called  alfo  patella.  See  Anatomy. 

ROTUNDUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles  otherwife  called  teres. 

ROUAD.  See  Aradus. 

}  ROUx4NE,  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  confiderable 
town  in  France,  in  Lower  Forez,.  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy ;  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place  where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  E.  Long.  4.  9.  N.  Lat. 
46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  Dyeing ,  the  fame  with  Anotta  and 
Bixa.  See  Dyeing. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  had  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  parliament,  a  mint,  a 
handfome  college,  an  academy,  two  abbeys,  and  an  old 
caftle.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  furround¬ 
ed  with  fix  fuburbs;  and  contained  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  35  parifaes,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handfome  front,  on 
which  are  two  lofty  fteeples,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
View  of  the  town  and  country.  The  great  bell  is  13 
feet  high  and  1 1  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Be- 
nedi&ine  abbey  is  much  admired  by  travellers.  The 
parliament-houfe  is  adorned  with  beautiful  tapeftry 
and  fine  pi&ures.  There  is  a  great  number  of  foun¬ 
tains,  though  the  houfes  are  ordinary  ;  but  the  walk 
upon  the  quay  is  very  pleafant,  and  there  are  13  gates 
from  thence  into  the  city.  The  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  about  60,000,  and  they  have  feveral  wool¬ 
len  manufa&ures.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine  ;  and 
the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  that  veffels  of  200  tons  may 
come  up  to  the  quay  :  but  one  of  the  greateft  curiofi- 
ties  is  the  bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  fupported  by 
boats,  and  confequently  is  higher  or  lower  according 
to  the  tide.  It  is  paved,  and  there  are  ways  for  foot- 
paftengers  on  each  fide,  with  benches  to  fit  upon;  and 
-coaches  may  pafs  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  It  is  often  called  Roan  by  Englifh  hiftorians ; 
and  is  50  miles  fouth- weft  of  Amiens,  and  70  north-weft 
of  Paris. 

Though  large,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  is 
not  an  elegant  place.  The  ftreets  are  almoft  all  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregular.  It 
was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  1 253,  but  the  walls  are  now 
demolifhed.  The  environs,  more  particularly  the  hills 
which  overlook  the  Seine,  are  wonderfully  agreeable, 
and  covered  with  magnificent  villas.  E.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  Roveredo,  a  ftrong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Venice;  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  fide  of  a  dream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de¬ 
fended  by  two  large  towers  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  to  miles 
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fouth  of  Trent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  Revere 
governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate,  ftyled  a  podefat.  There  !i 
are  feveral  churches  and  convents,  that  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  The  moll  remarkable  thing,  and  . 
what  they  call  the  great  wonder  of  Roveredo ,  is  its 
fpinning-houfe  for  a  manufa&ure  of  fil.k,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  fairs  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  good  trade  in  wine.  Between  Trent 
and  Roveredo  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Belem,  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  E.  Long, 
ir.  1.  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Guienne ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ce- 
vennes  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  weft  by  Querci,  on  the 
north  by  the  fame  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth  ; 
not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of  cattle,  and  has 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  and  fulphur.  It 
is  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
marche.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Aveiron. 

Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

ROyiGNO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria,  rvith 
two  good  harbours,  and  quarries  of  fine  ft  one.  It  is 
feated  in  a  territory  v/hich  produces  excellent  wine,  in 
a  peninfula  on  the  weftern  coaft.  E.  Long.  13.  53. 

N.  Lat.  4 s-  H- 

ROVIGO,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  capital  of  the  Poleftn  di  Rovigo,  in  E.  Long. 

12.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  6.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  poorly  in¬ 
habited,  and  encompafied  with  ruinous  walls.  Former¬ 
ly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  has  been  fub- 
je<ft  to  the  Venetians  fince  1500,  and  is  famous  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  that  learned  man  Ccelius  Rhodcginus. 

It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria,  anciently  a  noble 
harbour  one  mile  from  Rovigo,  that  gave  name  to  the 
gulf,  but  now  a  half-drowned  village,  inhabited  by  a 
few  fiihermen. 

ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  fort  of  ancient 
poem,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Pvlenage,  from 
its  form,  and  becaufe  it  ft  ill  turns  back  again  to  the  firft 
verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay 
confifts  of  13  verfes,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets;  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated  ;  and  that,  if  poftible,  in  an 
equivocal  or  punning  fenfe.  The  roundelay  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  poem  in  France,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Ma- 
rot  and  Voiture  have  fucceeded  the  beft  in  it.  Rapin 
remarks,  that  if  the  roundelay  be  not  very  exquifite,  it 
is  intolerably  bad.  In  all  the  ancient  ones,  Menage  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  lefs  complete  fenfe, 
and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clofe  without 
depending  neceftarily  thereon.  This  rule,  well  obfer- 
ved,  makes  the  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is  one  of 
the  finefles  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
fpeak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of  air  ap¬ 
propriated  to  dancing  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  term  feems 
to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in  a  circle  with  the 
hands  joined. 

ROUND-HOUSE,  a  kind  of  prifon  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  fecure  diforderiy  perfons  till  they 
can  be  carried  before  a  magiftrate. 

Round-Houfe ,  in  a  ftiip,  the  uppermoft  room  or  cabin 
on  the  ftern  of  a  (hip,  where  the  mafter  lies. 

ROUNDS, 
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Itottnds;  ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  from 
kouflillon-  the  main-guard,  of  an  officer  or  a  non  commiftioncd  of¬ 
ficer  and  fix  men,  who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a  garri- 
fon,  to  liften  if  any  thing  be  ftirring  without  the  place, 
and  to  fee  that  the  centinels  be  diligent  upon  their  duty, 
and  all  in  order.  In  drift  garrifons  the  rounds  go  every 
half-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  challenge  at  a  diftance, 
and  to  red  their  arms  as  the  round  pafies.  All  guards 
turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and  reit  their 
arms,  &c. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  rounds  are  three  ;  the  town-major’s  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  vifiting-round. 

Manner  of  going  the  ROUNDS .  When  the  town -ma¬ 
jor  goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main-guard,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  efcort  him  to  the 
next  guard  ;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  of  the  men  is  to 
carry  a  light. 

As  foon  as  the  fentry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  coming,  he  (hall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they- may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about  20  or  30  pa¬ 
ces  of  the  guard,  he  h  to  challenge  brifkly  ;  and  when 
he  is  anfwered  by  the  ferjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Town-major's  round,  he  is  to  fay,  Stand  round l  and 
reft  his  arms ;  after  which  he  is  to  call  out  imme¬ 
diately,  Serjeant ,  turn  out  the  guard,  town-major's  round . 
Upon  the  fentry  calling,  the  ferjeant  is  to  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or¬ 
der  with  fhouldered  arms,  the  officer  placing  hirafelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arms  in  his  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance 
towards  the  round,  and  challenge  :  the  ferjeant  of  the 
round  is  to  anfvver,  Town-major's  round ;  upon  which 
the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  Advance,  ferjeant 
"with  the  parole !  at  the  fame  time  ordering  his  men  to 
reft  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the  round  advances 
alone,  and  gives  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  the  pa¬ 
role  in  his  ear,  that  none  elfe  may  hear  it;  during 
which  period  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  fpear 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other’s  breaft.  The  ferjeant  of  the 
round  then  returns  to  his  poft,  whilft  the  ferjeant  of 
the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from  ad¬ 
vancing,  gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
found  right,  the  officer  orders  his  ferjeant  to  return  to 
his  men ;  fays,  Advance ,  town-major's  round !  and  or¬ 
ders  the  guard  to  reft  their  arms  ;  upon  which  the  fer¬ 
jeant  of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
major  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort  remaining  where  they  were), 
and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole,  laying 
his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the  fpear  of  his 
efponton  at  the  town-major’s  breaft  while  he  gives  him 
the  parole. 

The  defign  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  vifit  the  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert  ;  but  likewife  to  difcover 
what  pafies  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py¬ 
renees,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Cerdagne,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  great  number  of  olive-trees.  Perpignan 
is  the  capital  town.  * 
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ROUSSEAU,  James,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  Rouffeatt. 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1630,  and  ftudied  firft  under  Swa- 
nevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations  ;  after  which 
lie  improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  praftifing 
folely  in  perfpeftive,  architefture,  and  landfeape.  Oa 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  di- 
ftinguiflied  himfelf  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  the  principles 
of  perfpeftive.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine- en-Laie,  where  he  re- 
prefented  the  operas  of  Lulli.  But  being  a  Proteftant, 
he  quitted  France  on  the  perfecution  of  his  brethren, 
and  retired  to  Swifierland.  Louis  invited  him  back  ; 
he  refufed,  but  fent  his  defigns,  and  recommended  a 
proper  perfon  to  execute  them.  After  a  fliort  ftay  in 
Swifierland,  he  went  to  Holland  ;  whence  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Montague,  to 
adorn  his  new  houfe  in  Bloomftmry,  where  he  painted 
much.  Some  of  his  piftures,  both  in  landfeape  and 
architefture,  arc  over  doors  at  Hamptoncourt ;  and  he 
etched  fome  of  his  own  defigns.  His  perfpeftives  ha¬ 
ving  been  moft  commonly  applied  to  decorate  courts  or 
gardens,  have  fuffered  much  from  the  weather.  Such  of 
them  as  remain  are  monuments  of  an  excellent  ge¬ 
nius.  The  colours  are  durable  and  bright,  and  the 
choice  of  them  moft  judicious.  He  died  in  Soho-fquare, 
about  the  year  1693,  aged  63. 

Rousseau,  John  Bapti/l,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  April  1671.  His  father,  who 
was  a  ftioemaker  in  good  circumftances,  made  him 
ftudy  in  the  beft  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  diftinguifti- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  abilities.  He  at  length  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  foon  made  himfelf  known 
by  feveral  ftiort  pieces,  that  were  filled  with  lively  and 
agreeable  images,  which  made  him  fought  for  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  men  of  the  brighteft  genius. 

He  was  admitted  in  quality  of  e/eve,  or  pupil,  into  the 
academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1701, 
and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  his  life  attached  himfelf 
to  fome  great  men.  He  attended  Marfhal  Tallard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  and  here  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendfhip  with  St  Evremond.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the  politeft  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  feemed  perfectly  fatis- 
fied  with  his  fituation  ;  when,  in  1708,  he  was  profe* 
cuted  for  being  the  author  of  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  characters  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  meiit  were 
blackened  by  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  This  pro- 
fecution  made  much  noife  ;  and  Roufleau  was  banifhed 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 

However,  he  always  fteadily  denied,  and  even  on  his 
death-bed,  his  being  the  author  of  thefe  couplets. — 

From  the  date  of  this  fentence  he  lived  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  found  illuftrious  proteftors.  The  count 
de  Luc,  ambaffador  of  France,  in  Swifierland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ftudied  to  render  his  life  agree¬ 
able.  He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  in 
1714,  where  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
prefented  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining  a 
particular  efteem  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  emperor’s  court.  Roufieau  lived 
about  three  years  with  Prince  Eugene  ;  but  having  loft 
his  favour  by  fatirifing  one  of  his  miftrefies,  he  retired  to 
Brufiels,  where  he  afterwards  ufually  refided,  and  where 
S  f  he 
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R ouffeau  Le  met  with  much  attention  and  much  generofttv,  as  we 
“ — ‘Y~w  fball  foon  mention. — It  was  there  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  than 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Vol¬ 
taire  afiiduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Kcuiltau, 
end  made  liim  a  prefent  of  all  his  works  *,  and  Jiouf- 
feau,  fluttered  by  his  refpeX,  announced  him  as  a  man 
who  would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author 
of  the  Iienriade  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  higheil  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfliip  daily  increafed.  When  they  again 
met  at  Bruflels,  however,  they  harboured  the  blacked 
malice,  againit  one.  another.  The  caufe  of  this  enmity, 
as  Rouffeau  and  his  friends  tell  the  itcry,  was  a  leXure 
which  he  had  coiucofed  from  his  Epiitle  to  Julia,  now 
Urania.  "This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
difeovered  his  rage  againit  him.  The  young  man,  vex¬ 
ed  at  thefe  calumnies,  underitood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  againit  him.  This  is  what  RoufTeau  a  Herts.  But 
his  adversaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  down,  fufpeXed  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhly,  of 
having  employed  farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipfed  by  that 
of  his  rival.  What  is  very  lingular,  thefe  two  cele¬ 
brated  characters  endeavoured  each  of  them  to  prepoffefs 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
them felves  never  entertained  in  realiiy,  and  to  fm other 
in  their  bread  that  efteem  for  each  other  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  their  exertions,  ft  ill  held  its  place.  Rouf¬ 
feau,  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  always  repre¬ 
sented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  poffefimg  nei¬ 
ther  tafte  nor  judgement,  who  owed  all  his  fuccefs  to  a 
particular  mode  which  he  purfued.  As  a  poet  he  confi- 
.  dered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  Superior  to 
Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  Hill  worfe.  RoufTeau,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarift, 
who  could  make  fhift  to  rhime,  but  could  not  make 
any  reflexions  *,  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of 
arranging  words,  and  that  he  had  even  loll  that  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  He  thus  addreffes  him,  in  a  piece  lit¬ 
tle  known. 

Anfifitot  le  Dicu  qui  irfinfpire 
T'arrccha  le  iuth  et  la  lyre 
fi/tf  amount  dc /honor  c's  tes  maws  ; 

Tu  n'es  plus  qidun  reptile  irnniGnde , 

Rebut  du  Parr,  a  fie  et  du  tnonde 
Enfeveli  dans  tes  menins . 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  RoufTeau 
was  held  at  Bruflels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris.  The 
grand-prior  of  Vendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil, 
{elicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
return  ;  which  favour  was  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  make  ufe  of  the  lettres  de  repel  iiTued  in 
his  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  he 
wifhed  to.be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but 
by  a  Solemn  judgement  of  court  5  but  his  petition  was 
refufed.  He  then  came  over,  in  1721.  to  England,  where 
he  printed  A  ColleBion  of  his  Works,  in  2  vols  1  2mo, 
at  London.  This  edition,  publifhtd  in  1723,  brought 
him  near  10,000  crowns,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ofter  d  company.  The  affairs  of 
this  company,  however,  foon  petting  into  confufton,  all 
thofe  who  had  any  money  in  their  Lands  loft  the  whole 


of  it,  by  which  unioiiunate  event  Rouffeau,  when' ar-  R'mff.a-tu 
rived  at  that  age  when  he  flood  racfl  in  need  of  the v  J 

comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generofi.ty  of  ibme  friends.  Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 

He  found  a  it  ill  greater  alyl  urn  in  the  duke  d’Areni- 
berg,  whofe  table  was  open  to  him  at  all  times  \  w  ho  be¬ 
ing  obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany, 
fettled  on  him  a  ptniion  of  1  500  iivres.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  foon  loft  his  good  opinion,  having  been  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  publifh  in  a  journal  (of  which  Vol¬ 
taire  accufed  him),  that  the  duke  d’Aremberg  was  the 
au’hor  of  thofe  verfes  for  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
b a ni fried  France.  He  was  therefore  diimiffed  from  his 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  penfion  after  this  ruptuie.  Bruflels  now  became 
infuppovtable  to  him  ♦,  and  the  count  de  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  the  church  revenue,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  his  difappouitments,  invited  lnm  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  period  of  his  banitliment.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  RoufTeau  had  publifhed  two  new 
letters  ;  one  to  P.  Brumoy,  on  tragedy  ;  the  other  to 
Rollin,  on  hiftory.  It  is  laid,  he  expedied  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoy  to  get  the  favour  of  aii  the  Jeluits  y 
and  from  the  one  to  Rollin,  the  patronage  oi  the  Jan- 
feniils.  lie  had  likewile  written  an  Ode,  in  putile  of 
Caidinal  de  Fleury,  on  Pea  e,  which  met  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  although  it  was  not  equal  to  tome 
of  his  former  pieces.  He  imagined  his  lelurn  to  Paris 
would  Le  found  no  difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pals  for  a  Angle  year* 

Some  fay,  that  RoufTeau  had  irritated  icme  perlons  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  1  he  Judgement  of  Pluto  ; 
in  which  piece  he  deferibes  one  of  the  principal  judges, 
whofe  £Lin  Pluto  had  caufed  to  be  taken  eft’  and  itretcli  - 
ed  out  cn  the  feat  in  the  bench.  This  falire,  joined 
to  the  fecrei  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  ail  the 
attempts  of  his.  friends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 

After  having  (laid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruflels  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  “he  died 
March  17.  1741,  ftrongly  imprefled  with  religious  len- 
timents.  Immediately  before  he  received  the  viaticum, 
he  protefted  he  w  as  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid  veifes 
which  had  fo  much  embittered  his  life  }  and  this  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  conftdered  as  a  fuffeient  proof  of  his  innocence. 

Seme  have  Paid  that  Rouffeau  was  profane,  trouble  feme, 
capricious,  forward,  vindictive,  envious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  fktirift.  Others  again  lepiefcnt  him  as  a  man  full  of 
candour  and  opennefs,  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
and  as  a  Chriftian  affeXed  with  a  fenfe  of  religion. — 

Amidft  fuch  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  dffhcult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  charaXer.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  great  poet  may  confult 
the  DiXionary  of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  much 
precifion  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours  to  give  a  juft 
idea  of  his  charaXer.  From  what  he  fays,  it  dots  not 
appear  that  Rouffeau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufa- 
tion  brought  agairft  him  of  having  attacked  his  bene- 
faXors.  We  believe  he  may  be  much  mere  eaflly  freed 
from  the  imputation  brought  againft  him  by  fome  of  ha¬ 
ving  difowned  his  father :  for  what  occofion  had  Rouf- 
feau  to  conceal  the  obfeuritv  of  his  birth  ?  It  exalted 
is  own  merit# 

M.  Sc. guy. 
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UoufieAu.  M.  Seguy,  in  concert  with  M*  the  prince  of  la 
Tour  Tallis,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  e.dition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet’s  lail  corrections.  It  was 
published  in  1743,  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  in  4 
vols.  I  2nao,  containing  nothing  hut  what  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  author  as  his  own.  It  contains,  t.  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  fir  It  are  fee  red  odes,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Pfalms.  “  Roufleau  (fays  Ferron)  unites 
in  himfelf  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Malherbe. 
What  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  imagination, 
what  rapidity  of  deicription,  what  variety  of  affecting 
flrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  comparifons,  what 
richnefs  of  rhymes,  what  happy  verfification  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  what  inimitable  expredion  !  His  verfes  are  fini fir¬ 
ed  in  the  highelt  ffyle  of  perfection  that  French  verfe  is 
capable  of  affirming.”  The  lyric  compofitions  of  Rouf- 
feau  are,  in  general,  above  mediocrity.  All  his  odes 
are  not,  however,  of  equal  merit.  The  molt  beautiful 
axe  thofe  which  lie  has  addreffed  to  count  de  Luc,  to 
Malherbe,  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  Vendome,  to  the  Chri- 
flian  princes  \  his  Odes  on  the  death  of  the  prince  de 
Conti,  on  the  baLtle  of  Peterwaradin  ;  and  the  Ode  to 
Fortune,  although  there  are  certainly  fome  few  weak 
Lanzas  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is  confiderable 
neatnefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  Ode  to  a  Widow,  in 
his  Lanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  in  his  addreffes  to 
Roflignol,  in  his  Odes  to  count  de  Bonneval,  to  M. 
Duche,  and  to  count  de  Sinzindorf  \  and  it  is  to  he  la¬ 
mented  that  he  wrote  fo  few  pieces  of  this  kind,  from 
which  his  genius  feemed  to  lead  him  with  difficulty.  2. 
Two  Books  of  Epiffles,  in  verfe.  Although  thefe  do 
not  want  their  beauties,  yet  there  prevails  too  much  of 
a  mifanthropic  fpirit  in  them,  which  takes  away  greatly 
from  their  excellence.  He  makes  too  frequent  mention 
of  his  enemies  and  his  misfortunes  ;  he  difplays  thofe 
principles  which  are  fupported  lefs  on  the  balls  of  truth 
than  on  thofe  various  paffions  which  ruled  his  mind  at 
the  time.  He  puts  forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If 
he  be  reckoned  equal  to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  his  epiffles.  There  is  much  more  philofophy 
in  the  Roman  poet  than  in  him.  3.  Cantatas,  He  is 
the  father  of  this  fbecies  of  poetry,  in  which  he  ftands 
unrivalled.  His  pieces  of  this  fort  breathe  that  poetical 
expreflion,  that  pivRurelquc  Lvle,  thofe  happy  turns,  and 
thofe  eafy  graces,  which  comlitute  the  true  chnradler  of 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as 
he  is  mild  and  alleging,  adapting  himfelf  to  the  paffions 
of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  makes  to  {peak.  “  I  confefs 
(fays  M.  de  la  Harpe)  that  I  find  the  cantatas  of  Rouf- 
feau  more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  although  he  riles 
to  greater  heights  in  thefe.  I  fee  nothing  in  his  canta¬ 
tas  but  bold  and  agreeable  images.  He  always  addreffes 
himfelf  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei¬ 
ther  too  verbofe  or  too  prolix.  On  the  contrary,  in 
fome  of  the  belt  of  his  odes,  we  find  fome  languifning 
Lanzas,  ideas  too  long  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inexcufa- 
ble  meannefs.”  4.  Allegories ,  the  moll  of  which  are 
happy,  but  fome  of  them  appear  forced.  5.  Epigrams, 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.  He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  thofe  pieces  which  li- 
ccntioufnefs  and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  in¬ 
deed,  as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  genius  •, 
but  fuch  produ&ions  are  calculated  only  to  dishonour 
their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of  thofe  who  read 
them.  5.  A  Book  of  Poems  on  Various  Subjects, 
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which  femetimes.  want  both  eafe  and  delicacy.  The  Rondeau, 
mod  d iff ingui filed  are  two  eclogues,  imitated  from  V11-  ~ — v — — ' 
gil.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verfe  j  the  Flatterer,  whole 
character  is  well  fupported  ■,  the  Imaginary  Forefathers , 
a  piece  which  had' much  lefs  fueceis,  although  it  affords 
fufficiently  good  fentiment  \  the  Capricious  Man,  and 
the  Dupe  oj  Herfelf,  pieces  of  very  incon adorable  merit. 

7.  Three  comedies  in  prole  ;  the  Coffee  houfe,  the  Ma¬ 
gic  Girdle,  and  the  Madragore,  which  are  btue  better 
than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The  theatre  was  by 
no  means  his  forte  ;  he  had  a  genius  more  lulled  for 
fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau’s  than  Mo- 
liere’s.  8.  A  Collection  of  Letters,  in  prole.  In  this 
edition  he  has  fele&ed  the  moll  intereffing. — There  is 
a  larger  colleclion  in  5  volumes.  This  laft  has  done 
at  the  fame  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  his  memory. 

Roufleau  in  it  fpeaks  both  in  favour  of  and  again  ft  the 
very  fame  perfons.  He  appears  too  haffy  in  tearing  to 
pieces  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  who  difpleaie  him.  We 
behold  in  them  a  man  of  a  ffcady  charader  and  an  ele¬ 
vated  mind,  who  wifhes  to  return  to  his  native  country 
only  that  he  might  be  enabled  completely  to  juitify  his 
reputation.  We  fee  him  again  correfponding  with  per¬ 
fons  of  great  merit  and  uncommon  integrity,  with  the 
Abbe  d’Olivet,  Racine  the  fon,  the  poets  La  Folfe  and 
Duche,  the  celebrated  Rollin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompig- 
nan,  &c.  &.C.  We  meet  alfo  with  fome  anecdotes  and 
exad  judgements  of  feveral  writers.  A  book  feller  in 
Holland  has  publilhed  his  port-folio,  which  does  him  no 
honour.  There  arc,  indeed,  fome  pieces  in  this  wretch¬ 
ed  collection  which  did  ccrae  from  the  pen  of  Roufleau  ; 
but  he  is  lels  to  be  blamed  for  them  than  they  arc  who 
have  drawn  thefe  works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our 
great  poet  had  configned  them.  A  pretty  good  edition 
of  his  SeleCi  Pieces  appeared  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  final  1 
i2mo  volume.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  177 8, 
with  the  following  motto  from  Martial : 

Certior  in  nflro  carmine  vultus  erit, 

Rousseau,  John-James ,  vras  born  at  Geneva,  June 
28.  1712.  His  father  was  by  profeffion  a  clock  and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  fays,  was  the 
firfl;  of  his  misfortunes,  lie  endangered  the  life  of  his 
mother,  and  he  himfelf  was  for  a  long  time  after  in  a 
very  weak  and  languifhing  Late  of  health  5  but  as  his 
bodily  {Length  increafed,  his  mental  powers  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happieft  prefages  of  future 
greatnefs.  His  father,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  tradefman  ;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
thefe  authors  of  courfe  foon  became  familiar  to  hii 
fon.  A  raffi  juvenile  ftep  occaffoned  his  leaving  his 
father’s  houfe.  “  Finding  himfelf  a  fugitive,  in  a 
ftrange  country,  and  without  money  or  friends,  he 
changed  (fays  he  himfelf)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence.”  Bornex,  bifhop  of  Anneci, 
from  whom  he  fought  an  afylum,  committed  the  care 
of  his  education  to  Madame  de  Warrens,  an  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  who  had  in  17 26  left  part  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Proteffant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  generous 
lady  ferved  in  the  triple  capacity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  profelyte,  whom  fhe  regarded 
as  her  fon.  The  neceflity  of  procuring  for  himfelf 
S  f  2  fome. 
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Rouffeau  fomc  fettiement,  however,  or  perhaps  Ins  unfettled  dif- 
pohiion,  obliged  Rouffeau  often  to  leave  this  tender  mo¬ 
ther. 

He  poffeffcd  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  mufic  \ 
and  the  Abbe  Blanchard  flattered  his  hopes  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him )  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  teaching  mufic  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  deftitute  circumftances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf : 
“  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpecially  bread.” 
What  an  expreftion  ;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  !  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obfcurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  buried. 
His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  ambaffa- 
dor  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  his  own 
confeffion,  a  proud  mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  contempt 
of  the  riches  and  pleafures  of  this  world,  conftituted  the 
chief  traits  in  his  character,  and  a  mifunderftarding  foon 
took  place  between  him  and  the  ambaffador.  The  place 
of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  farmer-general,  a  man  of 
confiderable  parts,  gave  him  fome  temporary  relief,,  and 
enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  benefit  to  Madame  de  War¬ 
rens  his  former  benefa&refs.  The  year  1750  was  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career.  The  academy  of 
Dijon  had  propofed  the  following  queftion  :  “  Whether 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  fciences  has  contributed  to 
the  refinement  of  manners  ?”  Rouffeau  at  firft:  inclined 
to  fupport  the  affirmative.  “  This  is  the  pons  ajinorum 
(fays  a  philofopher,  at  that  time  a  friend  of  his),  take 
the  negative  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  I’ll  promife  you 
the  greateft  fuccefs.” 

His  difcourfe  againft  the  fciences,  accordingly,  ha¬ 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  beft  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deepeft  reafoning,  wras  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  fupported  with  more  eloquence  :  it  was  not 
however  a  new  one  ;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance,  he 
met  with  feveral  opponents  of  his  tenets,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  ;  and  from  one  difpute  to  another,  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpondence, 
without  having  ever  almoft  dreamed  of  fuch  oppofition. 
From  that  period  he  decreafed  in  happinefs  as  he  increa- 
fed  in  celebrity.  His  “  Difcourfe  on  the  Caufes  of  In¬ 
equality  among  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Social 
Compa&s,”  a  work  full  of  almoft  unintelligible  maxims 
and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
mankind  are  equal  j  that  they  were  born  to  live  apart 
from  each  other  and  that  they  have  perverted  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  in  forming  focieties.  He  bellows  the 
higheft  praife  on  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  deprecates  the 
idea  of  every  focial  compaft.  This  difcourfe,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  are 
the  chef -d1  oeuvres  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  of  which 
the  ancients  alone  had  given  us  any  idea.  By  prefent- 
ing  this  performance  to  the  magiftrates,  he  was  received 
again  into  his  native  country,  and  reinftated  in  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  citizen,  after  having  with 
much  difficulty  prevailed  on  himfelf  to  abjure  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  He  foon,  however,  returned  to  France, 
and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Paris.  He  afterwards  gave 
himfelf  up.  to  retirement,  to  efcape  the  {hafts  of  criticifjn, 


and  follow  after  Vne  regimen  which  the- ft  rang  ury,  with  Rri.fiVau. 
which  he  was  tormented,  demanded  of  him.  This  is  an 
important  epoch  in  the  liiftory  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing 
to  this  circumftance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  molt 
elegant  works  that  have  come  from  his  pen.  His  u  Let¬ 
ter  to  M.  d’Alembert”  on  the  defign  of  erecting  a  theatre 
at  Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  publiftied  in 
1757,  contains,  along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very 
important  and  well-handled  truths.  This  letter  firft 
drew  down  upon  him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was 
the  caufe  cf  thofe  indignities  with  which  that  author 
never  ceafed  to  load  him.  What  is  fingular  in  him,  is, 
that  although  fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  himfelf,  he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  paftoral  (The  Village 
Conjuror),  of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and 
mufic,  both  of  them  abounding  with  fentiment  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  fimplicity.  What 
renders  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightful  to  per- 
fons  of  tafte,  is  that  perfect  harmony  of  words  and  mufic 
which  everywhere  pervades  it ;  that  proper  connexion 
among  the  parties  who  compofe  it  5  and  its  being  per- 
fe&ly  correct  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mufician 
hath  fpoken,  hath  thought,  and  felt  like  a  poet.  Every 
thing  in  it  is  agreeable,  interefting,  and  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  common  affected  and  infipid  productions  of  our 
modern  petit-dramas.  His  Dictionary  of  Mufic  af¬ 
fords  feveral  excellent  articles  \  fome  of  them,  however, 
are  very  inaccurate.  “  This  work  (fays  M.  la  Borde), 
in  his  Effay  on  Mufic,  has  need  to  be  writen  over 
again,  to  fave  much  trouble  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy 
it,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  errors,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  engaging  manner  in 
which  Rouffeau  drags  along  his  readers.”  The  paffages 
in  it  which  have  any  reference  to  literature  may  be  eafi- 
ly  diftinguiffied,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  agreeable- 
nefs  of  a  man  of  wit  and  the  exactnefs  of  a  man  of  tafte, 
Rouffeau,  foon  after  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  his  Village  Con¬ 
juror,  publiffied  a  Letter  on  French  Mufic,  or  rather 
cigainjl  French  Mufic,  written  with  as  much  freedom  as 
livelinefs.  The  exafperated  partifans  of  French  comedy 
treated  him  with  as  much  fury  as  if  he  had  confpired 
againft  the  ftate.  A  crowd  of  infignificant  enthufiafts 
fpent  their  ftrength  in  outcries  againft  him.  He  was 
infulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Harmonic  fanati- 
cifm  went  even  to  hang  him  up  in  effigy. 

That  interefting  and  tender  ftyle,  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  throughout  the  Village  Conjuror,  animates  feveral 
letters  in  the  New  Heloifa,  in  fix  parts,  publifhed  1761, 
in  X2mo.  This  epiftolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad,  like  all  other 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as  well  as  its  faults. 

More  truth  in  his  characters  and  more  precision  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wifhed.  The  characters,  as 
well  as  their  ftyle,  have  too  much  famenefs,  and  their 
language  is  too  affected  and  exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  expreffion,  from  an  effervefeence  of  fenti- 
ments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
racterife  a  paffion  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo 
affecting  a  letter  fo  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  digreffion,  an  infipid  cnticifm,  or  a  felf-contradi£l- 
ing  paradox  ?  Why,  after  having  ffione  in  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  does  he  on  a  fudden  turn  unaffedling  ?  It  is 
becaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  are  truly  interefting. 

That 
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Koufleau.  That  of  St  *  Preux  is  weak,  and  often  forced.  Julia  is 
an  affemblage  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  foul 
and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry.  Wol- 
mar  is  a  violent  man,  and  almoft  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature.  In  fine,  when  he  withes  to  change  his  ftyle, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may  eafily  be  obferved 
that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barraffes  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He- 
loila,  Rouffeau’s  unlucky  talent  of  rendering  every  thing 
problematical,  appears  very  confpicuous  3  as  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  and  againft  duelling,  which  afford  an 
apology  for  fuicide,  and  a  juft  condemnation  of  it  :  in 
Iris  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  his 
very  ftrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred  :  on  the  one 
hand,  in  declamations  againft  focial  happinefs  3  on  the 
other,  in  tranfports  in  favour  of  humanity  :  here,  in  vio¬ 
lent  rhapfodies  againft  philofophers  3  there,  by  a  rage 
for  adopting  their  opinions  :  the  exiftence  of  God  attack¬ 
ed  by  fophiftry,  and  Atheifts  confuted  by  the  moft  ir¬ 
refragable  arguments  3  the  Chriftian  religion  combated 
by  the  moft  fpecious  objections,  and  celebrated  with  the 
moft  fublime  eulogies. 

•  His  Emilius  afterwards  made  more  noife  than  the  new 
Meloifa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  publifhed  in 
1762,  in  four  vols  nmo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
Rouffeau  wifhed  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing  3  and 
though  his  fyftem  in  feveral  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  deferves  in  many  refpects  to  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  with  fome  neceffary  modifications  it  has  been 
fo.  His  precepts  are  expreffed  with  the  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morality. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  no  body  at  leaft 
has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  fays  againft  luxury  {hows 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  ftyle  is 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  fometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  afFe&ed  rudenefs  and  afperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Montaigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi¬ 
rer,  and  whofe  fentiments  and  expreftions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  drefs.  What  is  moft  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  in  wiflung  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chri¬ 
ftian,  he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  objections 
againft  Chriftianity.  He  has,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
given  a  very  fublime  eulogium  on  the  gofpel,  and  an 
affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author  :  but  the  mi¬ 
racles  and  the  prophecies,  which  ferve  to  eftablifti  his 
million,  he  attacks  without  the  leaft  referve.  Admit¬ 
ting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  thing  in 
the  balance  of  reafon  3  and  this  reafon  being  falfe,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  repofe 
and  happinefs. 

He  dwelt  from  1754  in  a  Ijnall  houfe  in  the  country 
near  Montmorenci  3  a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  caufe*  of  his  love  for 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himfelf,  “  that  invin¬ 
cible  fpirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer,  and 
in  competition  with  which  honours,  fortune,  and  repu¬ 
tation,  could  not  ftand.  It  is  true,  this  defire  of  liberty 
lias  occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs  3  but  this  indo¬ 
lence  is  inconceivable.  Every  thing  ftartles  it  3  the 
moft  inconsiderable  reciprocalities  of  focial  life  are  to  it 
infupportable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a 
vifit  to  p3y,  things  neceffary  to  be  done,  are  to  me  .pu- 
^  irifhments*  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
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intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimate  Rouffeau. 
friendftiip  appears  to  me  very  dear  3  becaufe  there  are  ~ -v™-* 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accomplifhed.  Hear,  again,  why  I  have  al¬ 
ways  ftmnned  kindneffes  fo  much  3  becaufe  every  a  ft  of 
kindnefs  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 

Laftly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  neceffary  for  me,  is 
not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I  wifh,  as  not  to  do  what 
I  wifh  not  to  do.”  Rouffeau  enjoyed  this  felicity  which 
*  he  fo  much  wifhed  in  his  retirement.  Without  entirely 
adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life  purfued  by  the 
ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  every  thing  that 
could  in  any  meafure  add  fuel  to  this’wifhed-for  luxury, 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  riches,  and  which  in¬ 
verts  even  cuftom  itfelf.  He  might  have  been  happy  in 
this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot  this  public  which 
he  affe£ted  to  defpife  3  but  his  defire  after  a  great  name 
got  the  better  of  his  felf-love,  and  it  was  this  thirft  after 
reputation  which  made  him  introduce  fo  many  danger¬ 
ous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

The  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in  1762, 
and  entered  into  a  criminal  profecutiou  againft  the  au¬ 
thor,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

He  directed  his  fteps  towards  his  native  country,  which 
fliut  its  gates  upon  him.  Profcribed  in  the  place  where 
he  firft  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afylum  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of  Neufchatel. 

His  firft  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia  againft  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Paris,  by  whom  it  had  been 
anathematifed.  In  1763  he  publifhed  a  letter,  in  which 
he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors,  fet  off  with  the  moft  ani¬ 
mated  difplay  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  moft  infidious 
manner.  In  this  letter  he  deferibes  himfelf  as  “  more 
vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  refearches,  but  fincere 
on  the  whole,  even  againft  himfelf  3  fimple  and  good, 
but  fenfible  and  weak  3  often  doing  evil,  and  always 
loving  good  ;  united  by  friendfhip,  never  by  circum- 
ftances,  and  keeping  more  to  bis  opinions  than  to  his  in- 
terefts  3  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and  not  wifhing  to 
be  under  any  obligation  to  them  3  yielding  no  more  to 
their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and  preferving  his 
own  as  free  as  his  reafon  3  difputing  about  religion  with¬ 
out  licentioufnefs ;  loving  neither  impiety  nor  fanaticifm, 
but  difiiking  precife  people  more  than  bold  fpirits,”  &c. 

From  this  fpecimen,  the  limitations  he  would  appoint  to 
this  portrait  may  eafily  be  difeovered. 

The  letters  of  La  Montaigne  appeared  foon  after  3 
but  this  work,  far  lefs  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dif- 
cuftions  on  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri¬ 
tated  the  Proteftant  minifters  without  effecting  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifti  church.  Roufi 
feau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in  17 33, 
and,  what  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  had  then  refolved  to  live 
in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  Tile  Proteftant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this  change  3  and  ih't  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king  of  Pruftia,  to  whom  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was  not  fufheient  to  refeue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  minifter  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex¬ 
cited  againft  him.  He  preached  againft  Rouffeau,  and 
his  fermons  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people.  On 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  September  1765, 
fome  fanatics,  drove  on  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minifter,  threw  fotne  ftoncs  at  the  windows  of 

frhe 
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Roufleau.  the  Genevan  ■philofopher,  who  fearing  new  infults,  in 
— ^  vain  fought  an  afylum  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 

canton  was  connefted  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  being  proferibed  by  that  republic.  Neither 
his  broken  ftate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foften  the  hearts  of  thofe  obdurate  Spartans.  I11 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  fear  they  had  of  the 
iprending  of  his  opinions,  did  he  bribech  them  to  {hut 
him  up  in  prifon  till  the  fpring  \  for  even  this  favour 
was  denied  him.  Obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  very  inclemerit  feafon,  he  reached 
Strafbourg  in  a  very  deflitute  fituation.  He  received 
from  Marfhal  de  Contades,  who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expe&ed 
from  generofity,  humanity,  and  companion.  He  wait¬ 
ed  there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Mr  Hume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.  After  having  made 
fome  flay  in  Paris,  RouOfeau  a&ually  fet  out  for  Lon¬ 
don  in  1766.  Plume,  much  afie&ed  with  his  fituation 
and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
fettiement  in  the  country.  Our  Genevan  philofopher 
was  not,  however,  long  fatisfied  with  this  new  place. 
He  did  not  make  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
the  Englifh  as  he  had  done  on  the  French.  His  free 
difpofition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  temper,  was 
deemed  no  Angularity  in  England.  >  He  was  there  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  periodical  prints 
were  filled  with  fatires  again!!  him.  In  particular,  they 
publifhed  a  forged  letter  from  the  king  of  Pruflia,  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  ridicule  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  new 
Diogenes.  RoufTeau  imagined  there  was  a  plot  between 
Hume  and  fome  philofbphers  in  France  to  deflroy  his 
glory  and  repofe.  He  fent  a  letter  to  him,  filled  with 
the  moil  abufive  expreflions,  and  reproaching  him  for 
his  conduct  towards  him.  From  this  time  he  looked 
upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and  perfidious  perfon,  who  had 
brought  him  to  England  with  no  other  view  than  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to  public  ridicule  ;  which  foolifh  and  chimeri¬ 
cal  idea  was  nouriflied  by  felf-love  and  a  refllefs  difpofi¬ 
tion.  He  imagined  that  the  Englifh  philofopher,  amidft 
all  his  kindneifes,  had  fomething  difagreeable  in  the 
manner  of  exprefling  them.  The  bad  health  of  Rouf- 
feau,  a  flrong  and  melancholy  imagination,  a  ton  nice 
fenfibility,  a  jealous  difpofition,  joined  with  philofophic 
•vanity,  cheriflied  by  the  falfe  informations  of  h*s  gover- 
nefs,  who  poflefled  an  uncommon  power  over  him  j  all 
thefe  taken  together,  might  tend  to  prepoflefs  him  with 
unfavourable  fentiments  of  fome  innocent  freedoms  his 
benefa&or  might  have  taken  with  him,  and  might  ren¬ 
der  him  ungrateful,  which  he  thought  himfelf  incapable 
of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  thefe  falfe  conje&ures  and 
probabilities  ought  never  to  have  had  the  weight  with 
an  honefl  mind  to  withdraw  itfelf  from  its  friend  and 
benefactor.  Proofs  are  always  neceflhry  in  cafes  of  this 
kind  ;  and  that  which  RoufTeau  had  was  by  no  means  a 
certain  demonftration.  The  Genevan  philofopher,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  returned  to  France.  In  palling  through 
Amiens,  he  met  with  M.  G reflet,  who  interrogated  him 
about  his  misfortunes  and  the  controverfies  he  had  been 
engaged  in.  He  only  anfivered,  u  You  have  got  the 
art  of  making  a  parrot  fpeak  ;  but  you  are  not  yet  pof- 
fefled  of  the  fecret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak.”  In  the 
.mean  time,  the  magiflrates  of  this  city  wiflicd  to  confer 


on  him  fome  mark  of  their  efieem,  which  he  abfolutely 
refufed.  His  dilordered  imagination  viewed  thefe  flat¬ 
tering  civilities  as  nothing  eiie  than  infults,  fuch  as  were 
lavdhed  on  Sancho  in  the  ifland  of  Bara; aria.  He 
thought  one  part  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like 
Lazariile  of  Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tub,  with  only  his  head  out  ol  the  water,  was  carried 
from  one  town  to  another  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But 
thefe  wrong  and  whimflcal  ideas  did  not  prevent  him 
from  afpiring  after  a  xefidence  in  Paris,  where,  without 
doubt,  he  was  more  looked  on  as  a  Spectacle  than  in  any 
other  place  whatever.  On  the  lfl  ’July  1770,  RoufTeau 
appeared,  for  the  firft  time,  at  the  regency  coitee-houfe, 
dreffed  in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  Some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded 
with  praifes  by  the  furrounding  multitude.  “  It  is 
fomewnat  fingular  (fays  M.  Sennebier)  to  fee  a  man  fo 
haughty  as  he  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence 
he  had  been  banifhed  fo  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
fmallef!  inconfiftencies  of  this  extraordinary  character, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  much  ill.”  It  is  as  fingular  that  a  per¬ 
fon  under  fentence  of  imprifonment  fhould  wifh  to  live 
in  fo  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  fen¬ 
tence  was  in  force  againft  him.  His  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  flaying,  on  condition  that 
he  Should  neither  write  on  religion  nor  politics  :  he  kept 
his  word  ;  for  lie  wrote  none  at  all.  He  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  manner,  giving  him- 
fclf  to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  friends,  Shunning  the 
company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have  given  up  all  his 
whimfies,  and  affecting  neither  the  character  of  a  phi¬ 
lofopher  nor  a  be  l  cfprit .  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Ermenonville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  July  2.  1778,  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  ere&ed  to  his  memory  a 
very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  con- 
flitutes  part  of  his  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  tomb  are 
inferibed  the  following  epitaphs  : 


R  oufTean. 


lei  repofe 

IS  Homme  de  In  Nature 
Et  de  la  Verite! 

Vitam  impend  ere  Vero  *.  *  jqjs 

Hie  jacent  OJfa  J.  J .  Roujfcau . 


The  curious  who  go  to  fee  this  tomb  like  wife  fee  the 
cloak  which  the  Genevan  philofopher  wore.  Above 
the  door  is  inferibed  the  following  fentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book  :  “  He  is  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplifh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need  of 
the  ajfflancc  of  a  fecond  perfon .”  RoufTeau,  during  his 
flay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Mademoifelle  le 
Vafleur,  his  governefs,  a  woman  who,  without  either 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  him  a  great  afeen- 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  ficknefs : 
But  as  if  fhe  had  been  jealous  of  peflefling  him  alone, 
fhe  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  moil  perfidious  infinu- 
ations,  all  thofe  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
RoufTeau  did  not  difmifs  them,  fhe  prevented  their  re¬ 
turn  by  invariably  refilling  them  admittance.  By  thefe 
means  the  the  more  eafily  led  her  hufband  into  incon- 
fiflertcies  of  conduCf,  which  the  originality  of  his  cha¬ 
mber  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  fo  much  contributed 
to  aflift.  Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em¬ 
bryo 


it  o  u 

Roufieau.  bryo  of  his  cbcr«.<fter,  and  art  had  probably  united  to 
make  it  more  fmguiar.  He  did  not  incline  to  afi'ociate 
with  any  person  ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  L;e 
difplayed  a  kind  cf  fantaliicalnefs  in  his  behaviour  and 
his  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  fimpli- 
city  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius ;  and  a 
large  Hock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  ienfi  ility,  fer- 
ved  to  render  his  character  llill  more  uncommon.  44  An 
indolent  mind  (fays  he),  terrified  at  every  application,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  fenfible  alfo  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  atfefl  it,  appear 
not  pofuoie  to  be  imbed  in  the  fame  per  foil  :  a  hi  yet 
thefe  two  contrarieties  compofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
aclive  life  has  no  charms  for  me.  1  would  an  hundred 
tunes  ra.her  coufent  to  he  idie  than  to  do  any  thing 
againft  my  will  ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  ami  Is  in  the  Battik,  provided  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  juft  continue  there.  In  my 
younger  days  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  get  in  there  ; 
but  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  re¬ 
fuge  and  reft  in  my  old  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  perion,  only  by  fits  and  fcarts,  they  were 
never  attended  with  the  fmalleft  fuccefs.  When  mif- 
fortunes  came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  of,  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  riding  pafiion.”  He  often  exaggerated 
his  misfortunes  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others.  "  He  en¬ 
deavoured  particularly  to  render  interefting  by  his  de- 
feription  his  misfortunes  and  his  pover  y,  although  the 
former  were  far  lefs  than  he  imagined,  and  notwiih- 
(landing  he  had  certain  refources  againft  the  latter.  In 
other  refpefls  he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  juft, 
contenting  himfelf  with  what  was  purely  neceflary,  and 
reading  the  means  which  might  have  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.  Pie  cannot,  like  many  other  fo- 
phifts,  be  accufed  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  ftu- 
died  emphafis  the  word  Virtue,  without  infpiring  the 
fentiment.  When  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  the  principles  neceflary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  faid  one  day 
tolVI.de  Buffon,  “  You  have  averted  and  proved  be¬ 
fore  J.  J,  Roufieau,  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle  their 
children.”  44  Yes  (fays  this  great  naturallff),  we  have 
all  faid  fo  ;  but  M.  Roufieau  alone  forbids  it,  and  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  obeyed.”  Another  academician  faid,  44  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  thofe  of 
Roufieau  without  head.”  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  wo  ks  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  aufbrity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  Sic.  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Ample  effimation  of 
them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in  his  con¬ 
temporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated  bo¬ 
dies. 

.  ^1S  ideas  about  poli’ics  were  almoff  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  8c  me  reckon  his  Social 
Com  pa  ft,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unfocial  Compaft,  the 
greateft  effort  his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  full 
of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  pafiages,  obfeure, 
ill  arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  finning 
pen.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote  by 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works  published 
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in  25  vols  8vo  and  tamo,  to  which  there  is  appended  Roufieau. 
a  very  infignfticant  iupplemcnt  in  6  vols.  ' — — J 

The  moft  uieful  and  moil  important  truths  in  this 
collection  are  picked  out  in  his  Thoughts;  in  which  the 
confident  fophifl  and  the  impious  author  difappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moralill.  There  Were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confeffions,  in  twelve  books ;  the  nrft 
fix  of  which  were  published.  “  I11  the  preface  to  thefe 
memoirs,  which  abound  with  charadlers  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  femetimes  with 
elegance,  lie  declares  (fays  M.  Paliffot),  like  a  peeviffi 
mifanthrope,  who  boldly  introduces  himfelf  on  the  rains 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind,  whom  he  fuppofes 
aftbmbled  upon  thefe  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  lay,  lam  better  than  that 
man.  This  afFeclation  of  feeing  himielf  alone  in  the 
univerfe,  and  of  continually  directing  every  thing  to 
himielf,  may  appear  to  fome  raoroie  minds  a  fanaticifm 
of  pride,  of  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  leaf!  fince 
the  time  of  Cardan.”  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confeffions, 

With  uneafmefs  we  fee  him,  under  the  pretext  of  fin- 
cerhy,  dilhonouring  the  chara&er  of  his  benefadtrefs 
Lady  Warren.  There  are  innuendos  no  lefs  offenfive 
againft  obfeure  and  celebrated  characters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly  to  have  been  luppreifed.  A  lady  cf 
writ  faid,  that  RoufTeau  would  have  been  held  in  higher 
effimation  for  virtue,  “  had  lie  died  without  his  coafef- 
fion.”  The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Senne- 
bier,  author  of  the  Literary  Hiffory  of  Geneva  :  44  His 
confeffions  (fays  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  book,  and  paint  Roufieau  in  fuch  colours  as  we 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  analyfes  which  we  meet  with  of  fome  fentiments, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  fome  ac¬ 
tions,  are  not  fuffkient  to  counterbalance  the  deteffable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceafing  ob¬ 
loquies  evervxvbere  to  be  met  with.”  It  is  certain, 
that  if  Roufieau  has  given  a  faithful  delineation  of  fome 
perfor.s,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual  fufpicions.  He  imagined 
he  thought  jwllly  and  fpoke  trulv  •,  but  the  fimpleft 
thing  in  nature,  fays  M.  Servant,  if  diftiiled  through  his 
violent  and  fufpicious  head,  might  become  poifon.  Rouf- 
feau,  in  what  he  fays  of  himfelf,  makes  fuch  acknow¬ 
ledgments  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  leall  if  xve  may  judge  h'm  from  the 
firft  fix  books  of  his  memoirs,  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  wees.  They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  feparated 
from  the  fix  laff  books,  where  he  (peaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them  ;  or  rather  the  work 
ought  not  to  have  been  publiffied  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  little  doubt  of)  that  in  his  confef¬ 
fions  he  injured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  vices  he  difclofed,  and  by  the  manner  in  ' 
which  he  united  them  with  the  virtues.  The  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  woik* 
are,  1.  The  Reveries  of  a  Solitary  Wanderer,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  iire.  In  this  he 
confides,,  that  he  liked  better  to  fend  his  children 
into  hofpitals  deftined  for  orphans,  than  to  take  u  -on. 
himfelf  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  edu¬ 
cation  5  and  endeavours  to  paViae  this  error,  which 
nothing  can  exculpate.  2.  Comideratioas  upon  tV  Go¬ 
vernment 
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RoufTeau  vernment  of  Poland.  3.  The  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed- 
il  ward,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  new 

t  Qvt  e>  Heloifa.  4.  Various  Memoirs  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  great  number  of  letters,  Tome  of  which  are  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  ftudy,  but  containing  fome 
eloquent  paffages  and  fome  deep  thought.  5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6 "The  Levite  of  Ephraim,  a  poem  in  prole, 
in  4  cantos  •,  written  in  a  truly  ancient  ftyle  of  fimpli- 
city.  7.  Letters  to  Sara.  8.  An  Opera  and  a  Comedy. 
9.  Tranilations  of  the  fir  ft  book  of  Tacitus’s  Hiftory,  of 
the  Epifode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  taken  from  Talfo, 
Sic.  Sic.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  RoufTeau,  we 
find  in  thefe  pofthumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
fome  ufeful  things }  but  they  alfo  abound  with  contra- 
di&ions,  paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re¬ 
ligion.  In  his  letters  efpecially  we  fee  a  man  chagri¬ 
ned  at  misfortunes,  which  he  never  attributes  to  himfelf, 
fufpicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie¬ 
ving  'himfelf  a  lamb  in  the  midft  of  wolves  }  in  one 
word,  as  like  Pafcal  in  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  as  in 
his  fancy  of  always  feeing  a  precipice  about  him.  I  his 
is  the  reflexion  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  aflifted 
him,  and  carefled  him  during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble  in 
1768.  This  magiftrate  having  been  very  attentive  in 
•bferving  his  character,  ought  the  rather  to  be  believed, 
as  he  infpe&ed  it  without  either  malice,  envy,  or  refen t- 
ment,  and  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for  this  philo- 
fopher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

ROUT,  in  Law ,  is  applied  to  an  affembly  of  perfons 
going  forcibly  to  commit  fome  unlawful  a£l,  wThether 
they  execute  it  or  not.  See  Riot. 

ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  courf^  efpe¬ 
cially  that  which  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army. 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  defeended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devonfhire,  was  born  in  1673.  He  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  tafte  of  the  claftic  authors  under  the  famous  Dr 
Bufby  in  Weftminfter  fchool  5  but  poetry  was  his  early 
and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  who  w7as  a  lawyer, 
and  defigned  him  for  his  own  profeflion,  entered  him  a 
iludent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  made  remarkable 
advances  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  \  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  ftopt  him  in 
his  career.  His  firft  tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Stepmo¬ 
ther,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  rifing  by  the  law.  He  afterward  compo- 
fed  feveral  tragedies  *,  but  that  which  he  valued  himfelf 
moft  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  Ulyffes,  the  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Biter, 
and  feveral  poems  upon  different  fubje£ls,  which  have 
been  publiffied  under  the  title  of  Mifcellaneeus  Works,  in 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 
Rowre  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves)  in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator. 
In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  he  failed  fo  ignominioufly, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works  •,  and  his  oc- 
cafional  poems  and  fhort  compofitions  are  rarely  wor¬ 
thy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure,  for  they  feem  the  ca- 
fual  fports  of  a  mind  feeking  rather  to  amufe  its  leifure 
than  to  exercife  its  powers.  In  the  conftru&ion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art  *,  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom  thefe  ob- 


fervations  are  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  i; 
the  change  be  made  between  the  a&s  j  for  it  is  no  lefs 
eafy  for  the  fpe&ator  to  fuppofe  himfelf  at  Athens  in 
the  fecond  ad,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  firft ;  but  to 
change  the  feene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  ad,  is,  to  add  more  ads  to  the  play,  fince  an  ad  is 
fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfaded  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  eafily  extricates  him¬ 
felf  from  difficulties }  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  fome 
prophetic  rhinies,  than — pafs  and  be  gone* — the  feene 
doles,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  up¬ 
on  the  ftage.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  there 
can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature, 
any  accurate  diferiminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  difplay  of  paftion  in  its  progrefs  ;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or  affed  the  au¬ 
ditor,  except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  charader  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 
Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  feenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  didion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his 
verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  the  fentiment ;  he  feldom  pierces  the 
breaft,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  im¬ 
proves  the  underftanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakefpeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays*, 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man’s 
life.  But  the  moft  confiderable  of  Mr  Rowe’s  per¬ 
formances  was  a  tranllation  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia ,  which 
he  juft  lived  to  finiffi,  but  not  to  publiffi  ;  for  it  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  bufinefs j  for  nobody  applied  clofer 
to  it  when  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  when  fecretary  of  ftate,  made  him  fecretary  for 
public  affairs.  After  the  duke’s  death,  all  avenues 
were  flopped  to  his  preferment }  and  during  the  reft  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  p affed  his  time  with  the  Mufes 
and  his  books.  A  ftory,  indeed,  is  told  of  him,  which 
(hows  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance  with  her  minifters. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
lord  treafurer  Oxford,  who  aiked  him,  “  If  he  under- 
flood  Spanish  well  ?”  He  anfwered,  “  No but  think¬ 
ing  that  his  Lordfhip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into 
Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiffion,  he  prefently 
added,  “  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  ffiortly  be 
able  both  to  underhand  and  to  fpeak  it;”  The  earl  ap¬ 
proving  wffiat  he  faid,  Rowre  took  his  leave  }  and,  re¬ 
tiring  a  fewr  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  His  Lordffiip 
afking  him,  “  If  he  was  fure  he  underftood  it  thorough¬ 
ly  ?”  and  Rowre  affirming  that  he  did,  “  Flow  happy  are 
you,  Mr  RowTe,”  faid  the  Earl,  “  that  you  can  have  the 
pleafure  of  reading  and  underflanding  the  Hiftory  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original !”  On  the  acceffion  of  George  I. 
he  w7as  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land  furveyors 
ofthecuftoms  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkfiup  of  his  council  5 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary 
for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promo¬ 
tions  long  5  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1718,  in  his  45th  yean 
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Mr  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  Ton  by  his  firft 
wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  a  hand- 
fome,  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
perfon.  He  lived  beloved  \  and  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope,  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  printed  in  Pope’s  works,  although  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe’s  monument  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet’s  corner,  oppofite  to 
Chaucer. 

Rowe,  Elifabeth ,  an  Engliffi  lady,  eminent  for  her 
excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at  II- 
chefter  in  Somerfetlhire  in  1647,  was  the  daughter  of 
worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elifabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  firft  ferious  impreffions  of 
religion  as  foon  as  (he  was  capable  of  it.  There  being 
a  great  affinity  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  tafte  for 
the  other.  She  was  alfo  very  fond  of  muiic  \  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind,  as  bed  fuked  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  fentiments  and  the  fublimity  of  her 
devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  diftingui filing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her  ge¬ 
nius  this  way,  that  her  profe  is  all  poetical.  In  1696, 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  publiffied  at  the  defire  of 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrafe  on  the  xxxviikh  chapter 
of  job  was  written  at  the  requeft  of  Biihop  Ken.  She 
had  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages 
than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took 
the  talk  upon  himfelf.  Her  Aiming  merit,  with  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  had  procured 
her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  faid, 
the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addreffes  to  her.  But  Mr 
Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the*  happy  man.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  honourably  defcended  :  and  his  fitperior  ge¬ 
nius,  and.  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge,  were  coti- 
fpicuous  in  Ills  earlieft  years.  He  had  formed  a  defign 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illufirious  perfons  in  an¬ 
tiquity  omitted  by  Plutarch  ,  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Eight  lives  were  publifhed  fince  bis  deceafe. 
They  were  tranfiated  into  French  by  the  abbe^Bellen- 
ger  in  1734.  He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  fluency  ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevolent  temper,  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
wit,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  charmed  with  the  perfon,  character,  and 
writings,  of  our  authorefs,  married  her  in  1710,  and 
made  it  his  ftudy  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  (he 
crowned  his  life.  Too  intenfe  an  application  to  ftudy, 
beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1715,  when  he 
was  but  juft  paft  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs  Rowe 
wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death  *,  and  continued  to 
the  laft  moments  of  her  life  to  exnrefs  the  higheft  vene¬ 
ration  and  affe&ion  for  his  memory.  As  foon  after  his 
deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  permit,  (he  indulged  her  in¬ 
clination  for  folitude,  by  retiring  to  Fro  me,  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greateft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.  In  this  recefs  it  was 
tha*-  (lie  compofed  the  moft  celebrated  of  her  works, 
Friendfhip  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En¬ 
tertaining.  In  1736,  (he  publiffied,  the  Hiftory  of 
Jofeph  ;  a  poem  which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication  ;  for 
(lie  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppofed,  Feb.  20. 
3736-7.  Tn  her  cab  inet  were  found  letters  to  feveralof 
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her  friends,  which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ifaac  Watts, 
agreeably  to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  publifhed  her  de¬ 
votions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Exercifes 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and 
Prayer  j  and,  in  1739,  her  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in 
profe  and  verfe,  were  publifhed  in  2  vols  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  (lie  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
polfefTed  a  large  ftiare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She 
was  of  a  moderate  ftature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkifh  gray  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of 
fire.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh 
glov/ed  in  her  cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully  ;  ht»r  voice 
was  exceedingly  fvveet  and  harmonious  j  and  (he  had  a 
foftnefs  in  her  aipeCt:  which  infpired  love,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  of  that  awe  and  veneration  which  di- 
ftinguifiied  fenfe  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  are  w?ont  lo  create. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  iffue  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  furgery  is  called  a  felon.  See  Farriery, 
fe6L  v. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  faid  to  have  flonrifhed 
at  Briftol  in  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  which  we  have  noticed 
el fe where.  They  feem  now  to  be  almoft  forgotten.  See 
Chattertcn. 

Rowley,  William ,  who  ftands  in  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  L 
and  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preferved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  clofe  intimacy  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  geniufes  of 
that  age,  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved,  and  w’ith  fome 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  writings.  Wood  ftyles  him 
“  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambridge.”  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefactor  to  the  Englifh  ftage,  having,  exclufive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Heywood,  Webfter,  &c. 
left  us  five  plays  of  his  own  compofing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Sliakefpeare  afforded  him  fome  af- 
fiftance. 

ROWNING,  John,  an  Englifh  mathematician  and  phi- 
lofopher  of  confiderable  ingenuity,  was  fellow  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  reft  or  of  An- 
derby  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  the  gift  of  that  fociety.  He 
conftantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Spalding  focie¬ 
ty,  and  was  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  philofophical 
habit  and  turn  of  mind,  while  at  the  (ame  time  his  dif- 
pofitions  were  focial  and  cheerful.  His  genius  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  mechanical  contrivances  or  inventions. 
He  publiffied  a  compendious  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1738,  in  two  vols.  8vo.$ 
a  work  of  much  ingenuity,  which  has  gone  through  fe- 
veral  editions.  He  likewife  inferted  two  pieces  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  viz.  a  defeription  of  a  baro¬ 
meter,  wherein  the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed 
at  pleafure  ;  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  39.;  and  *  dire&ions  for 
making  a  machine  for  finding  the  roots  of  equations 
universally,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  ufed  ;  vol.  lx.  p.  240. 

He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Carey  ftreet,  near  Lin- 
T  t  coin’s- 
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Roxburgh- coin’s- inn  Fields,  in  the  end  of  November  1 77 1,  at  72 
years  of  age.  Though  a  man  both  ingenious  and  plea- 
fant,  his  external  appearance  was  rather  forbidding,  as 
he  was  tall,  hooped  in  tho  (boulders,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  down- looking  and  fallow. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which 
h  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  Teviotdale,  meafures 
about  40  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in 
breadth  about  36  miles  in  a  direction  between  eaft  and 
weft;  containing  472,320  fquare  acres.  The  centre 
of  the  county  is  computed  to  lie  in  55°*  25f*  Bat. 
and  in  2°.  37'.  W.  Long,  from  the  meridian  of  London. 
The  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  form 
its  boundary  on  the  fouth  ;  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the 
former  county  on  the  eaft,  by  Berwickfhire  011  the 
north,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Selkirk,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  county  is  regarded  as 
upon  the  whole  extremely  beautiful,  exhibiting  an  alter¬ 
nate  fucceftion  of  hills  and  dales,  through  which  flow  a 
cpnfiderable  number  of  fmall  rivers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  fine  fward,  producing  va¬ 
luable  graffes  for  the  feeding  of  fheep  ;  and  the  county 
is  divided  into  four  different  diftri&s,  the  moll  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  it  being  denominated  the  diftridl  of  Ha¬ 
wick  ;  the  fecond  is  that  of  Jedburgh  ;  the  third  is  the 
diftridt  of  Kelfo,  and  the  fourth  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  di  drift  of  Melrofe,  being  compofed  of  that  part 
of  the  county  which  is  fituated  to  the  northward  of  the 
reft. 

.  The  moft  remarkable  hills  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh 
%  are  Min  to,  858  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  Dunion 

3  021  ;  Eldon  1330;  Ruberflaw  1419;  Carterfell  1602, 
Wifp  1803.  Thefe  conftitute  a  part  of  that  extenfive 
range  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cheviot , 
which  is  diftant  not  above  a  mile  from  the  moft  eafterly 
point  of  Roxburgh.  Whmftone  is  their  chief  conftitu- 
ent,  in  which  veins  of  Scotch  pebbles  are  ufually  inter- 
fperfed.  They  are  often  covered  with  whinftone  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ftate  of  powder  by  the  aftion  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  The  hills  towards  their  fummits  are  in  general  of 
a,  conical  form,  a  circumftance  which  fome  think  is 
favourable  to  the  volcanic  fyftem  ; — that  the  globe  at 
fome  remote  period  has  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful  con- 
vulfions  from  the  irrefiftible  aftion  of  fire. 

The  county  of  Roxburgh  is-  interfered  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ft  reams,  the  moft  important  of  which  are  the 
Teviot,  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale,  Oxnam,  Gala,  Slitrig, 
Ale,  Carter,  Borthwick,  Ednam,  Bowmont,  Allan,  Lea¬ 
der,  Ettrick,  Hermitage,  Liddel.  The"  terra  river  is 
rarely  applied  to  any  of  thefe  ftreams,  except  to  the 
three  firft,  viz.  the  Teviot,  the  Jed,  and  the  Tweed, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  but  for  fmall  ferry  boats. 
Some  rivers  in  England,  fuch  as  the  Tyne,  the  Cocket, 
&c.  have  their  origin  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Roxburghfhire  may 
be  divided  into  land  under  tillage  and  under  pafture,  al¬ 
though  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  latter  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  arable  land.  The  foils  under  tillage  may  be 
divided  into  light  and  clayey,  the  former  of  which  is 
ufuallv  denominated  green ,  and  the  latter  white  foil,  be- 
caufe  it  is  heft  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  oats,  wheat, 
and  other  white  grains.  What  is  called  till  in  Rox- 
b-urghfiiire,  generally  con  fids  of  a  hard  clay  intermixed 
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with  ftones,  by  which  it  refembles  coarfe  gravel.  Moft  Roxburgh- 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  till  may  be  changed  into  a  f 

fertile  foil  in  procefs  of  time,  by  being  expofed  to  the 
aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  mixed  with  lime  and  ma¬ 
nure.  Sweet,  four,  and  healthy,  are  the  terms  by 
which  lands  under  pafture  are  ufually  diftinguilhed, 
and  thefe  are  conferred  from  a  confideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  its  graffes,  and  fuch  other  circum- 
ftances  as  indicate  them  to  be  favourable  or  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  rearing  of  (beep.  Much  of  thefe  lands  was, 
at  a  remote  period,  under  wood  and  heath,  the  exiftence 
of  the  former  being  pointed  out  by  the  roots  of  trees 
ftill  remaining  in  the  ground.  The  foil  in  general  is 
ftiarp  and  dry  upon  the  hills  ;  but  fome  of  the  high 
moors  and  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  are  wet 
and  marfliy. 

There  are  different  trails  of  land  in  this  county  which 
ftill  continue  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  a  portion  of  which 
kind,  meafuring  about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
runs  through  part  of  the  parifties  of  Ancrum  and  Rox¬ 
burgh,  chiefly  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  covered  with 
heath,  bent,  and  other  coarfe  graffes.  The  large  diftrift 
of  Liddefdale  is  wrholly  under  fheep  pafiurage,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  ftripes  on  the  banks  of  the  Liddel 
and  Hermitage.  Indeed  a  cold  wet  foil,  an  expofed 
fituation,  and  unfriendly  climate,  hold  out  few  incen¬ 
tives  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  In  ancient  times 
this  mult  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent.  The  marks  of  the  plough  can  ftill  be  traced 
on  the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains,  -where  the  production 
of  crops  at  this  day  is  wTholly  impracticable.  The 
counties  on  the  borders  w’ere  not,  at  a  remote  period, 
poffeffed  by  individuals  in  large  detached  portions,  but 
the  people  of  a  wrhole  neighbourhood  had  their  alternate 
ridges,  in  wrhich  cafe  they  became  interefted  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  property  of  each  other  againft  invaders  and 
plunderers.  The  wars  of  the  border,  however,  were 
happily  terminated  by  the  union  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  under  one  fovereign,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
holding  of  property  in  what  was  denominated  runrigg , 
no  longer  poffeffed  its  ancient  advantages,  but  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  difadvantage,  as  it  created  conftant  quarrels  and 
difputes  among  farmers,  and  greatly  retarded  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  foil.  Each  individual,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  anxious  to  have  his  lands  detached  from  thofe  of 
his  neighbours,  an  advantageous  change  which  was  very 
foon  and  very  generally  adopted. 

A  Mr  Dawfon,  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Roxburgh- 
fhire,  having  refided  four  years  in  the  w'eft  riding  of 
Yorklhire,  and  a  year  in  Effex,  thereby  made  himfelf 
well  acquainted  with  the  moft  approved  methods  of  huf- 
bandry  praftifed  in  England,  and  returned  to  bis  native 
country  in  the  full  afiurance  of  being  able  to  introduce 
into  the  .agriculture  of  Scotland  the  moft  effential  im¬ 
provements.  On  his  arrival  in  Roxburghfhire  in  the 
year  17 53,  he  immediately  introduced  the  turnip  hus¬ 
bandry,  w’hich  he  fowed  in  drills,  and  was  certainly  the 
firft  Scots  farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tur¬ 
nip  into  the  open  field.  His  neighbours  being  -wholly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  knowledge  which  this  young 
gentleman  had  acquired  in  England,  began  to  predict 
his  ruirt  as  wholly  inevitable  ;  but  he  ivas  not  to  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  their  prophetic  fentiments,  and  he  went  on 
refolutely  in  bringing  bis  lands  into  the  very  beft  condi¬ 
tion,  which  he  fully  effefted  by  means  of  the  turnip 
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Roxburgh-  husbandry,  by  the  Towing  of  artificial  grades,  a  pra&ice 
ftiire.  then  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  free  and  exten- 
five  ufe  of  lime.  By  fuch  a  procedure  his  neighbours  faw 
him. becoming  rapidly  opulent,  and  having  followed  his 
example  with  the  moil  flattering  fuccefs,  they  were  con¬ 
tained  to  alter  their  fentiments  refpe&ing  his  conduct 
as  a  farmer,  and  to  hail  him  the  father  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 

The  rotation  of  crops  now  followed  in  this  county 
has  nothing  in  it  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  arrangement 
on  a  dry  Toil  being  generally  oats,  turnips,  barley  with 
grafies,  hay  or  padure  for  one  year,  then  barley  as  be¬ 
fore.  Where  the  toil  is  good  and  properly  prepared,  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  farmers  to  adopt  the  following 
rotation,  viz.  oats,  turnips,  oats,  turnips,  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  with  grades,  and  hay  or  padure  for  one  year.  A 
part  of  Roxburghfhire  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a 
fpecies  of  oats  which  produce  early  crops,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Blainfly  oats,  becaufe  they 
have  been  produced  at  Blainfly  from  time  immemorial, 
which  is  a  didri£t  in  the  parilh  of  Melrofe,  and  northern 
extremity  of  the  county.  Thefe  are  often  five  Ihillings 
a  boll  dearer  than  common  oats,  and  in  no  fituation 
whatever  are  they  known  to  degenerate.  In  Tome  rich 
Toils  the  produce  is  16  or  iS  for  1,  and  the  loweit  ave¬ 
rage  produce  is  at  lead  fix  for  one.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  cattle  writh  turnip  has  diminiihed  the 
culture  of  peafe  and  beans  in  this  county,  and  there  are 
To  few  potatoes  reared  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  crop.  Extenfive  crops 
of  hay  are  not  in  general  cultivated  in  this  county,  there 
being  but  few  cities  in  which  an  advantageous  market 
.  could  be  found  }  and  the  ufe  of  it  is  in  a  great  meafure 
fupplanted  by  that  ot  turnip.  Little  more  flax  is  reared 
than  what  is  neceffary  for  domedic  purpofes. 

There  is  a  circumdance  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  rearing  of  tobacco  was,  at  one  period,  attempted  in 
this  county  with  ;?markable  fuccefs.  It  was  introduced 
by  a  Mr  Thomas  Man,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
America.  Soon  after  the  fird  experiments  were  made, 
a  Tingle  acre  of  land  produced  a  crop  worth  70I.  fter- 
ling }  and  the  crop  of  13  acres  was  Told  on  the  ground 
for  320I. )  but  in  confequence  of  an  aft  of  parliament 
prohibiting  the  culture  of  it,  the  purchafer  could  not 
implement  his  bargain,  and  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
Tell  it  to  government  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  pound, 
in  confequence  of  which  it  brought  him  no  more  than 
504!.  indead  of  320. 

Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  fed  in  this  county,  and 
about  260,000  fheep  of  the  Cheviot  breed  in  general, 
which  afe  found  to  thrive  remarkably  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  The  horfes  are  either  of  the  Englifh  breed, 
or  from  Lanark!1  re,  which  latter  are  deemed  preferable 
for  deady  work  in  the  plough.  Although  Twine  are 
not  kept  by  the  farmers  as  a  part  of  their  dock,  yet 
great  numbers  of  them  are  reared  by  tradefmen,  cot¬ 
tagers,  hinds,  and  others,  the  fmall  breed  being  chiefly 
preferred,  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  dones  Englilli 
each.  Roxburgh  (hi  re  is  alfo  famous  for  the  rearing  of 
poultry,  and  immenfe  quantities  of  eggs  are  Tent  from 
it  to  Berwick,  to  he  fhipped  for  the  London  market. 

*  Crows  are  here  To  numerous,  that  they  frequently  darken 
the  air  in  their  flight,  and  are  extremely  definitive  to 
every  fpecies  of  grain.  A  great  part  of  the  county  is 
uninclofed,  and  the  fences  made  ufe  of  are  the  hedge 


and  ditch,  although  in  fome  places  upright  done  dykes  Roxbur^h- 
have  the  decided  preference,  where  dones  can  be  readily  ( ^ire> 
procured. 

The  orchards  of  Roxburgh  county  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  there  are 
here  twTo  extenfive  nurferies  for  the  rearing  of  trees. 

Thefe  lad  are  at  Haffendean  burn  in  the  parilh  of  Min- 
to,  and  at  Hawick.  The  whole  county,  however,  like 
that  of  Berwick,  is  extremely  defective  in  mineral  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  coal  has  nowhere  been  found.  Limedone 
is  no  doubt  met  with  in  different  places  of  it,  but  the 
want  of  fuel  requifite  for  its  calcination,  induces  farmers  ^ 
to  bring  it  from  Dalkeith  or  Edinburgh,  in  their  corn 
carts,  which  might  otherwife  return  empty. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jedburgh  there  are  two  fprings  of 
chalybeate  water,  with  indications  of  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  parilh,  which  have  not  yet  been  fubjeted 
to  any  examination  or  analyfis,  although  the  waters  of 
Tudliope  well  have  been  regarded  as  antifcorbutic,  and 
of  ufe  alfo  in  rheumatic  diforders. 

In  this  county  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
fuch  as  ancient  drong  buildings,  and  vediges  of  camps. 

Different  remains  of  encampments  and  fortifications  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  parifli  of  Roberton,  which  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Her¬ 
mitage  caffle  is  fituated  upon  the  bank  of  tile  river  of 
the  fame  name,  and  is  nearly  100  feet  fquare,  defended 
by  a  drong  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inner  part  of  it  is 
a  heap  of  ruins,  but  the  walls  are  almod  entire.  This  , 
is  probably  the  very  cadle  mentioned  by  Smollet,  which 
was  built  in  Liddefdale  by  Alexander  II.  and  which 
gave  fuch  offence  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  that  he 
made  wTar  on  Alexander  in  the  year  1 240.  There  are 
ftveral  caves- or  recedes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale  water, 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  of  \Vhich,  it  is  faid,  may  be  dill 
pointed  out,  in  fome  of  which  the  vediges  of  chimneys 
or  fire-places  are  very  difcernible.  Although  at  fird 
ufed  by  plunderers  as  places  of  fafe  retreat,  they  were 
no  doubt  afterwards  employed  by  the  poorer  daffies  of 
the  community  as  their  ordinary  habitations.  Perhaps 
the  abbey  of  Melrofe  is  the  mod  didinguifhed  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  this  county  }  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  may  confult  the  article 
Melrose. 

Roxburghfhire  has  given  birth  to  fome  of  the  mod 
eminent  chara&ers  who  have  adorned  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  among  whom  we  find  Dr  John  Armdrong,  a  didin¬ 
guifhed  phyfician  and  poet  }  James Thomfon,  the  far-famed 
author  of  the  Seafons  \  the  poet  Gawin  Douglas,  at  one 
time  re  tor  of  Hawick,  afterwards  biiliop  of  Dunkeld  \ 
and  the  celebrated  George  Augudus  Elliot,  afterwards 
Lord  Heathfield. 

Notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in 
this  county,  feveral  manufactures  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fpirit  and  determined  per- 
feverance,  the  chief  of  which  are  carpets,  inkle,  cloth 
and  dockings,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  nearly  300 
packs  of  wool  (each  1  2  dones)  have  been  annually  con- 
fumed.  About  4000  pairs  of  dockings  have  been  made 
in  the  fame  time,  and  10  tons  of  linen  yam  confumed 
in  the  making  of  inkle. 

The  population  of  this  county,  edlmated  in  i8or, 
amounted  to  33,682}  and  the  following  is  the  popula¬ 
tion  according  to  the  parifhes?  taken  from  the  Stalidical 
liidory  ef  Scotland. 

T  t  Z  Farijhes, 
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ROXENT-cape,  or  ROCK  of  Li/bon ,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  fituated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22 
miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fome thing  belonging  to  a  king  :  thus  we 
Ly,  royal  family,  royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  &,c. 

RO  TAL  Family .  The  firfl  and  moil  confiderable  branch 
of  the  king’s  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  queen. 

I.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  regent ,  queen 
confort ,  or  queen  dowager .  The  queen  regent ,  regnant , 
or  fovereign,  is  (he  who  holds  the  crown  in  her  own 
right  5  as  the  firfl  (and  perhaps  the  fecond)  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Elifabeth,  and  Queen  Anne  ;  and  fuch  a  one  has 
the  fame  powers,  prerogatives,  rights,  dignities,  and  du¬ 
ties,  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  king.  This  is  exprefsly  de¬ 
clared  by  ftatute  I  Mar.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  1.  But  the  queen 
confort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king-,  and  fhe  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  divers  prerogatives 
above  other  women. 

And,  firfl,  fhe  is  a  public  perfon,  exempt  and  diftin£l 
from  the  king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women, 
fo  clofely  conne&ed  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  feparate 
exiflence  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchafe  lands  and  to  convey 
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them,  to  make  leafes,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
a£ls  of  ownerfhip,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord } 
which  no  other  mariied  woman  can  do :  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  alfo  capable  of  taking  a 
grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her 
hufband  }  and  in  this  particular  fhe  agrees  with  the  an • 
gujla  or  piiffima  regina  conjux  divi  imperatoris  of  the 
Roman  laws-,  who,  according  to  Juftinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  from, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  feparate 
courts  and  officers  diiiin<ft  from  the  king’s,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law7 ;  and  her  at¬ 
torney  and  folicitor  general  are  entitled  to  a  place  with¬ 
in  the  bar  of  his  majefly’s  courts,  togther  with  the  king’s 
counfel.  She  may  like  wife  fue  and  be  fued  alone,  with¬ 
out  joining  her  hufband.  She  may  alfo  have  a  feparate 
property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has  a  light  to 
difpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  in  all  legal 
proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  foie,  and  not  as  a 
feme  covert  *,  as  a  fingle,  not  as  a  married  woman.  For 
■which  the  reafon  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  this  :  be- 
eaufe  the  wifdom  of  the  common  law  would  not  have  the 
king  (whofe  continual  care  and  ftudy  is  for  the  public, 
and  circa  ardua  regni )  to  be  troubled  and  difquieted  on 
account  of  his  wife’s  domeftic  affairs  j  and  therefore  it 
veils  in  the  queen  a  power  of  tranfa (fling  her  own  con¬ 
cerns,  without  the  intervention  of  the  king,  as  if  fhe  were 
an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  many  exemptions,  and  minute 
prerogatives.  For  inftance  :  fhe  pays  no  toll  *,  nor  is 
fhe  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  court.  But  in  ge¬ 
neral,  unlefs  where  the  law7  has  exprefsly  declared  her 
exempt,  fhe  is  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  fubje£ts  5 
being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  king’s  fubjedt,  and 
not  his  equal :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  imperial  law, 
Augujlus  legibus  folutus  non  ej}. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  fome  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  form  her  diftindt  revenue  :  as,  in  the  firfl  place, 
ftie  is  entitled  to  an  ancient  perquifite  called  queen  gold , 
or  aurum  regin*e  ;  which  is  a  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  perfon  who  hath  made  a  vo¬ 
luntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  10 
merks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  confideration  of  any  pri¬ 
vileges,  grants,  licences,  pardons,  or  other  matter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one-tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  a£lual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen’s 
majefty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  100 
merks  of  filver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chafe,  or 
free- warren  ;  there  the  queen  is  intitl«d  to  10  merks  in 
filver,  or  (rvhat  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomina¬ 
tion)  to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen-gold \ 
or  aurum  regina.  But  no  fuch  payment  is  due  for  any 
aids  or  fubfidies  granted  to  the  king  in  parliament  or 
convocation  *,  or  for  fines  impofed  by  courts  on  offenders 
againft  their  will  }  nor  for  voluntary  prefents  to  the 
king,  without  any  confideration  moving  from  him  to  the 
fubjedl  \  nor  for  any  fale  or  contrail  xvhereby  the  prefent 
revenues  or  poffeftions  of  the  crown  are  granted  away  or 
diminifhed. 

The  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
and  foon  after  the  conqueft,  feems  to  have  confided  in 
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Royal-  certain  refervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demefne  lands 
""-V"*-"' '  of  the  crown,  which  were  exprefsly  appropriated  to 
her  majefiy,  difiindl  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
domefday  ,bcok,  after  fpecifying  the  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  like  wife  the  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
renders  referved  to  the  queen.  Thefe  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purpofes  ;  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majelly’s  ufe,  to  purchafe  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur- 
niih  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequent¬ 
ly  very  cofily,  as  one  tingle  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  ilood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds :  A  practice  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
eatlern  counlries,  where  whole  cities  and  provinces  were 
fpecifically  affigned  to  purchafe  particular  parts  of  the 
queen’s  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen-gold  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  granted  *,  thofe  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arofe,  being  frequently  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  intercefiion  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
fcure  ones,  in  the  book  of  domefduy,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  colledling  it  appears  to  have  been  'well  un- 
derfiood  \  and  it  forms  a  difiindl  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  ufually  attributed  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbury. 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen -con forts  of  England  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  \  though  after  the  acceffion 
of  the  Tudor  family,  the  colledling  of  it  feems  to  have 
been  much  neglected  :  and  there  being  no  queen  confort 
afterwards  till  the  accefiion  of  James  I.  a  period  of  near 
60  years,  its  very  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 
matter  of  doubt  *,  and  being  referred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief  juilices  and  chief  baron,  their  report  of  it  was 
fo  very  unfavourable,  that  his  confort  Queen  Anne, 
though  fhe  claimed  it,  «yct  never  thought  proper  to 
exadl  it.  In  1635,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  expedi¬ 
ents  for  railing  money  upon  dormant  precedents  in  our 
old  records  (of  which  ihip -money  was  a  fatal  inltance), 
the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
ifiued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it  *,  but  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  it  of  his  confort  at  the  price  of  1 0,000  pounds  j 
finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling  and  troublefome  to  levy. 
And,  when  afterwards,  at  the  Refioration,  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  military  tenures,  and  the  fines  that  were  con- 
fequent  upon  them,  the  little  that  legally  remained 
of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to  almofi  nothing  at  all ; 
in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a  treatife  that  does  honour 
to  his  abilities  as  a  painful  and  judicious  antiquarian, 
endeavour  to  excite  Queen  Catherine  to  revive  this  anti¬ 
quated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquifite  belonging  to  the  queen 
confort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  therefore 
only  worthy  notice,  is  this  :  that  on  the  taking  a  whale 
on  the  coafis,  which  is  a  royal  fifh,  it  (hall  be  divided 
between  the  king  and  queen  *,  the  head  only  being  the 
king’s  property,  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen’s.  Dejiur- 
gione  obfervetur ,  quod  rex  ilium  habebit  integrum  :  cie 
balena  vero  fuffidt ,  (i  rex  habeat  caput ,  et  regina  cau - 
dam.  The  reafon  of  this  whimfical  divilion,  a$  afiigned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnifh  the  queen’s  ward¬ 
robe  with  whale -bone. 

But  farther  :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  refpedls  a 
fubjedl,  yet,  in  point  of  the  fecurity  of  her  life  and 


peifon,  die  is  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  king. 
It  is  equally  treafon  (by  the  fiatute  25  Edward  III.)  N 
to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king’s 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himfeif  5  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  confect,  amounts  to  tl  e  fame  high 
crime  \  as  well  in  the  perfon  committing  the  fadl,  as  in 
the  queen  herfelf  if  confenting,  A  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  treafon  alfo  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir¬ 
gin,  to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof: 
but  this  law  was  foon  after  repealed  j  ii  trefpafiing  too 
firongly,  as  well  on  natural  juftice  as  female  modefty. 
II  however  the  queen  be  acculhd  of  any  fpecies  of  trea- 
fon,  (lie  (hall  (whether  confort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  was  in 
28  Hen.  VIII. 

The  hufband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  Queen  Anne,  is  her  fubjedl  and 
may  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  againft  her  :  but,  in  the 
inltance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  he  is  not  fubjedted  to  the 
fame  penal  reftridtions.  For  which  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  confort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal  bed, 
this  may  debafe  or  baftardize  the  heirs  to  the  crown  y 
but  no  fuch  danger  can  be  confequent  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  hufband  to  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  fuch  enjoys  molt  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  confort.  But  it  is  not  high  treafon  to  con- 
fpire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  challity  ;  for  the  fame 
region  as  was  before  alleged,  becaufe  the  fuccefiion  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  (till,  pro 
dignitate  regali ,  no  man  can  marry  a  queen  dowager 
without  fpecial  bcence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  lands  and  goods.  This  Sir  Edward  Coke 
tells  us,  was  tnadled  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI. 
though  the  fiatute  be  not  in  print.  But  lhe,  though 
an  alien  born,  {hall  ftill  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king’s  demife,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen- 
dowager  when  married  again  to  a  fubjedl,  doth  not 
lofe  her  regal  dignity,  as  peerefles-dowager  do  when 
they  marry  commoners.  For  Katharine,  queen  dow¬ 
ager  of  Plenry  V.  though  (lie  married  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Owen  Tudor  ;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Katharine  queen 
of  England \  maintained  an  adlion  again!!  the  bifiiop  of 
Carbfie.  And  fo  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying 
with  Edmond  the  brother  of  King  Edward  I  main¬ 
tained  an  adlion  of  dower  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre. 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  alfo  his  royal  confort  and  the  princefs 
royal,  or  eldefi  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewife  pe¬ 
culiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  fiatute  25 
Edw.  III.  to  compafs  or  confpire  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  to  violate  the  chaftity  of  either  of  the  latter, 
are  as  much  high  treafon  as  to  confpiie  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  violate  the  chafiity  of  the  queen.  And 
this  upon  the  fame  reafon  as  was  before  given )  be¬ 
caufe  the  prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  fuccefiion  to  the 
crown,  and  to  violate  his  wife  might  taint  the  blood- 
royal  with  baftardy ;  and  the  eldefi  daughter  of  the 
king  is  alfo  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure 
of  iflfue  male,  and  therefore  more  refpedled  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  fillers ;  infomuch  that  upon 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  our 
military  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  an 
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Royal,  aid  for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  her  only. 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  ufually  made  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chefter,  by  fpecial  creation  and 
inveftitirre  )  but  being  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  he  is  by 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  reft  of  the  royal  family  may  be  confidered 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  different  fenfes 
in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  ufed.  The  larger 
fenfe  includes  all  thofe  who  are  by  any  poflibility  in¬ 
heritable  to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
were  all  the  defeendants  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter¬ 
marriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  aCt  of  fettlement,  it  means  the  Proteftant 
iffue  of  the  princefs  Sophia  \  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  which  in  procefs  of  time  may  poffibly  be 
as  largely  diffufed.  The  more  confined  fenfe  includes 
only  thofe  who*  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  refpeCt  \  but  after 
that  degree  is  paft,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
fubjeCts,  and  are  feldom  confidered  any  farther,  unlefs 
called  to  the  fucceflion  upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines. 
For  though  collateral  confanguinity  is  regarded  inde¬ 
finitely  with  refpe£t  to  inheritance  or  fucceflion,  yet  it  is 
and  can  only  be  regarded  within  fome  certain  limits  in 
any  other  refpedt,  by  the  natural  conftitution  of  things 
and  the  dictates  of  pofitive  law. 

The  younger  Tons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  fucceflion,  were  therefore  little  far¬ 
ther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub¬ 
lic  officers  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  temporal.  This  is 
-done  by  the  ftatute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  which 
ena£ts,  that  no  perfon  except  the  king’s  children  (hall 
prefume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of 
eftate  in  the  parliament  chamber  •,  and  that  certain 
great  officers  therein  named  fhall  have  precedence, 
above  all  dukes,  except  only  fuch  as  fhall  happen  to  be 
the  king’s  fon,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  explains  to  fignify  grandfon  or  nepos),  or 
brother’s  or  lifter’s  fon.  But  under  the  defeription  of 
the  king’s  children ,  his  grandfons  are  held  to  be  inclu¬ 
ded,  without  having  recourfe  to  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
interpretation  of  nephew  ;  and  therefore  when  his  late 
majefty  King  George  II.  created  his  grandfon  Edward, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceafed, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to 
fettle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke^of  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  then  king’s  youngeft  fon  5  and  that  he 
might  have  a  feat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  eftate. 
But  when,  on  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majeflv, 
thefe  royal  perforaiges  ceafed  to  take  place  as  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the 
king,  they  alfo  left  their  feats  on  the  fide  of  the  cloth 
of  eftate  ;  fo  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fecond  brother,  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  earls 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  ufually  fit)  next  to  his  royal 
highi  e fs  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  1717,  upon  a 
queftion  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  King  George  I. 
^it.was  refolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  againft  the  other 
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two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king’s  grand-  Roval 
children,  while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma-  fl 
jelly  as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father’s 
life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba- 
tion  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more 
recently  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro-  - 
bation  extend  alfo  to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown  } 
though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
fame  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  precifely  determined. 

The  moft  frequent  inftances  of  the  crown’s  interpofition 
go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nieces  j  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  diflant  collate¬ 
rals.  And  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen-dowager  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  king,  afligns  this  reafon  for  it : 

“  becaufe  the  difparagement  of  the  queen  {hall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladies  of  eftate, 
who  are  of  the  blood  royal,  more  lightly  to  difparage 
themfelves.”  Therefore  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  18.  (repealed,  among  other  ftatutes  of  treafons,  by 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.)  it  was  made  high  treafon  for  any 
man  to  contra6l  marriage  with  the  king’s  children  or 
reputed  children,  his  filters  or  aunts  ex  parte  paterna ,  or 
the  children  of  his  brethren  or  fillers ;  being  exactly 
the  fame  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
ftatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  before-mentioned.  And  now, 
by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  no  defeendant  of  the 
body  of  King  Geo.  II.  (ether  than  the  iffue  of  prin- 
ceffes  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  con¬ 
tracting  matrimony,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
king  fignified  under  the  great  feal  5  and  any  marriage 
contracted  without  fuch  a  confent  is  void.  Provided, 
that  fuch  of  the  faid  defeendants  as  are  not  above  25, 
may,  after  a  twelvemonth’s  notice  given  to  the  king’s 
privy- council,  contraCl  and  folemnize  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  the  crown  \  unlefs  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  fhall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  year,  ex- 
prefsly  declare  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  intended 
marriage.  And  all  perfons  foltmnizing,  aflifting,  or 
being  prefent  at  any  fuch  prohibited  marriage,  fhall  in¬ 
cur  the  penalties  of  the  ftatute  of prcvmunire. 

ROYAL  Oak ,  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in  the 
parifli  of  Donnington  in  Staffordfhire,  the  boughs  of 
'which  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the  thick  of 
which  King  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  day-time  with  Colonel 
Carelefs,  and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Bofcobel  houfe  : 
fo  that  they  are  miftaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak  ;  it  being  then  a  gay  ftouriftiing  tree,  fur- 
rounded  with  many  more.  Its  poor  remains  are  now 
fenced  in  with  a  handfome  wall,  with  this  infeription  in 
gold  letters  :  Telicifimam  arbor em  quam  in  afylutn  po¬ 
le  ntiffi  mi  regis  Caroli  II.  Deus  op.  max .  per  quem  reges 
regnant ,  hie  crefcere  voluit,  &c. 

Royal  Society .  See  Society, 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king  ;  otherwife 
called  the  king's  prerogative ,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pre¬ 
rogative  and  Regalia. 

ROYENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes.  See  Botany  Index . 

ROYSTON,  a  tow7n  of  Hertfordihire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  a  large 
place,  feated  in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  confidcrable  for  corn.  There  was  lately 
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Royfton  difcovcred,  almoft  under  the  market-place,  a  fubterra- 
II  neous  chapel  of  one  Rofia,  a  Saxon  lady  :  it  has  fe- 
Rul'en5,  ,  veral  altars  and  images  cut  out  of  the  chalky  fides,  and 
is  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  having  no  entrance  but  at  the 
top. 

RUBBER,  India.  See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS,  Sir  Peter  Paul,  the  moft  eminent  of 
m  the  Flemilh  painters,  was  bom  in  1577  ;  but  whether 

at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  is  uncertain.  His  father,  .who 
was  a  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
forced  by  the  civil  wTars  to  feek  refuge  in  Cologne,  and 
during  his  refidence  there  Rubens  is  commonly  Lid  to 
have  been  born. 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
in  his  earlieft  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embellilhed  with  every  branch  of  claflical  and  polite 
literature. 

He  foon  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  for  defigning  ; 
and  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  that  employment  in  his 
leifure  hours,  while  the  reft  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  other  ftudies.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
fon,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  inftrudlions  of  Tobias 
Verhaecht  a  painter  of  architeflure  and  landfcape.  He 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  foon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  mafter  were  infufficient  to 
anfwer  his  elevated  ideas.  His  furly  temper  too  was 
difguftful  to  Reubens,  whofe  natural  difpolition  was  mo- 
deft  and  amiable. 

Anxious  to  find  an  arlift  whofe  genius  and  difpofi- 
tions  were  congenial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Oflavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Otho  Venius,  a  painter  of  fingular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  fkilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alfo  diftinguifhed  for  learning  and  other  accomplifh- 
ments.  Between  the  mafter  and  fcholar  a  remarkable 
fimilarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  minds.  It  was  this  conge¬ 
niality  of  fentiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that 
ardent  paftion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  purfue  it  as  a  profeftion.  From  this 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  it ;  and  fo  fuccefsful 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  foon  equalled  his  mafter. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  he  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requifite  to  ftudy  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  For  this  pur pofe  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  vifiting  the  moft  valuable  col- 
lefHons  of  paintings  and  antique  ftatues  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  informs  us,  that  lie  was  recommended  in  the  moft 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  who  had  witneffed  his  talents  in  the  finifh- 
ing  of  fome  fine  paintings  defigned  for  his  own  palace. 
At  Mantua  he  was  received  by  the  duke  with  the  moft 
flattering  marks  of  diftinCion,  and  had  opportunities  of 
improving  himfelf,  which  he  did  not  neglecl.  Here  lie 
carefully  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
vifited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  productions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of  Ti¬ 
tian  and  Paolo  Veronefe  called  him  to  Venice,  where 
he  improved  himfelf  in  tile  art  of  colouring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  feven  years.  At  length  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
haftencd  to  Antwerp  :  but  his  filial  affe&ion  was  not 
gratified  with  a  fight  of  her  j  (he  died  before  his  arrival. 
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He  married  foon  after  \  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end  Rubers, 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  fome  time, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  he  vifited  Hurtort,  whom  he 
greatly  efteemed. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  now  fpread  over  Europe. 

He  was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries 
in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg.  Thefe  form  a  feries  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  hiftory  of  Mary  \  and  af¬ 
ford  a  convincing  proof  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  compofitions. 

While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accomplilhments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified  ■ 
to  explain  to  Ifabella,  the  wife  of  Albert  the  archduke, 
the  caufe  of  the  mifunderftanding  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  Rubens  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  propriety, 
that  Ifabella  appointed  him  envoy  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
with  a  commiflion  to  propofe  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
bring  back  the  inftru&ions  of  that  monarch.  Philip 
was  no  lefs  captivated  with  Rubens:  he  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  kighthood,  and  made  him  fecretary 
to  his  privy  council.  Rubens  returned  to  Brufiels,  and 
thence  palled  over  into  England  in  1630  with  acorn* 
million  from  the  Catholic  king  to  negociate  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  nego- 
ciation,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Charles  I.  who 
then  filled  the  Britifti  throne,  could  not  receive  Rubens 
in  a  public  character  on  account  of  his  profeftion  \  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  refpeft. 

Having  engaged  him  to  paint  fome  of  the  apartments  of 
Whitehall,  he  not  only  gave  him  a  handfome  fum  of 
money,  but,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  crea¬ 
ted  him  a  knight  }  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
friend  and  patron,  purchafed  of  him  a  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  ftatues,  medals,  and  antiques,  with  the  fum  of 
10, cool. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  fervices.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bedchamber,  and  named, 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  Netherlands, 

Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  afide  his  profeftion.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  lie  married  a  fecond  wife 
called  Helena  Torment ,  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  30th  May  164Q,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ; 
leaving  vaft  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldeft  fon 
fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  in  Flan¬ 
ders. 

As  Rubens  was  poffefied  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  to  be  efteemed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  perfon  of  confe- 
quence.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  liis  convention  lively.  His  learning  was  univerfal. 

Though  his  favourite  ftudy  rauft  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  he  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  moft 
celebrated  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets.  He  fpoke 
fe veral  languages  perfectly,  and  was  an  excellent  ftatef- 
man. 

His  houfe  at  Antwerp  was  enriched  with  every  thing 
in  the  arts  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  contained 
one  fpacious  apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome,  adorned  with  a  choice  collection  of  pictures 

which 
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Rubens  which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy ;  part  of  which  he  fold 
R  '  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
u  ia‘  ,  His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  pidture. 
His  invention  was  fo  fertile,  that,  if  he  had  occafion  to 
paint  the  Tame  fubjedt  feveral  times,  his  imagination  al¬ 
ways  fupplied  him  with  fomething  ftriking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex* 
prefTion  noble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  colour¬ 
ing  to  its  highefl  pilch  ;  he  underftood  fo  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmoft  harmony,  and  a  prominence  re- 
fembling  real  life.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  ilrokes 
bold  and  eafy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his 
drarery  is  fimple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with 
much  fkill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appears  in  his  grand 
compofitions ;  for  as  they  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  di* 
fiance,  he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  un¬ 
common  boldnefs,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places  ;  fo  that  he  never  impaired  their  luftre  by 
breaking  or  torturing  them  ;  but  touched  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  give  them  a  lading  force,  beauty,  and 
harmony. 

I  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  corredt- 
nefs  in  drawing  and  defigning  ;  fome  of  his  figures  be¬ 
ing  heavy  and  too  fhort,  and  the  limbs  in  fome  parts  not 
being  juftly  feetched  in  the  outline.  Though  he  had 
fpent  feven  years  in  Italy  in  fludying  thofe  antiques  by 
which  other  celebrated  artifls  had  modelled  their  tafle  ; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  fuch  minute  atten¬ 
tion  as  not  only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be 
qualified  to  deferibe  them  in  a  Difiertation  which  he 
wrote  on  that  fubjedt  :  yet  he  feems  never  to  have  di- 
vefted  himfelf  of  that  heavy  dyle  of  painting,  which,  be¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  infenfiblv  ac¬ 
quired.  The  aftonifhing  rapidity  too  with  which  he 
painted,  made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which 
thofe  works  that  he  finiftied  with  care  are  entirely  ex¬ 
empted. 

Among  his  finidied  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrid  between  the  two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  feen  at  Antwerp  ;  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg 
bed  difplay  his  genius  and  his  dyle. 

It  is  the  obfervation  cf  Algarotti,  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
foft  in  his  chiaro-fcuro  than  Carravaggio  ;  but  not  fo 
rich  in  his  compofitions,  nor  fo  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  *,  in  his  carnations  lefs  true  than  Titian, 
and  lefs  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  b*s  colours  the  utmod  tranfparencv  and  harmony, 
notwithdandiny  the  extraordinary  deepnefs  of  them  ; 
and  he  p  ode  fled  a  drength  and  grandeur  of  dyle  which 
were  entirely  his  own. 

RUBIA,  madder  ;  a  genus  of  plants  beloneing  to 
the  telrandria  clafs  ;  and  in  *he  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  47th  order,  Stellate r.  See  Botany  Index; 
and  for  an  account  of  .  the  ufe  of  madder  as  a  dye-duff, 
fee  Dyeing  Index . 

Madder  root,  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine.  The  virtues 
attributed  to  it  are  thore  of  a  detergent  and  ape~*ent  ; 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among  the  evening 
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roots,  and  recommended  in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  Rubia 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood  I! 
from  falls  or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning  t  Ruby. 
dropfies. 

This  root,  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep 
red  colour;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  we 
have  an  account  of  its  producing  a  like  effedt  upon  the 
‘bones  of  animals  who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  a^f 
the  bones,  particularly  the  more  folid  ones,  were  faid  to 
be  changed,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red  ;  but  neither  the  fldhy  nor  cartilaginous  parts  fuf- 
fered  any  alterations  :  fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in 
water  for  many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  fteeped 
and  boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none  of  their  colour, 
nor  communicated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root, 
therefore,  was  concluded  to  be  poffeffed  of  great  fub- 
tilty  of  parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  deferve 
inquiry.  The  fame  trials,  however,  made  by  others, 
have  not  been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effedls  as  thofe 
above  mentioned. —  Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great 
reputation  as  an  emmenagogue. 

RUBININ3KA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Rufiia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  Syrianes  on  the  eaft,  by  Belozera  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  weft. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  title  or  ar¬ 
ticle  in  certain  ancient  law-books ;  thus  called  becaufe 
written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

RUB  US,  the  Bramble,  or  Rafpberry-bufh  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35th  order,  Senti- 
cofec.  See  Botany  Index .  The  principal  fpecies  is 
the  common  rafpberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de¬ 
mands  culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit  5  particu¬ 
larly  the  common  red  kind,  white  fort,  and  twice- 
bearing  rafpberry  ;  all  of  which  are  great  bearers  :  but 
for  the  general  plantations,  we  choofe  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greateft  bearers  of  all  ;  planting  alfo  a  {hare  of  the 
twice -bearing  fort,  both  as  a  curiofity  and  for  the 
fake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  which  in  favour¬ 
able  feafons  ripen  in  tolerable  perfedlion  ;  obferving 
to  allow  all  the  forts  fome  open  expofure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  profper  in  almoft  any  fitua- 
tion. 

The  other  fpecies  are  confidered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  ftirubbery.  Some  of,  them 
are  alfo  very  ornamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  rafpberry,  and  the  double-blof- 
fomed  bramble,  which  anfvver  well  for  ornamental  com¬ 
partments  ;  and  the  white-berried  bramble,  which  is  a 
great  curiofity.  All  the  other  fpecies  and  varieties  ferve 
to  diverfify  large  colledlions. 

RUBY,  a  fpecies  of  precious  ftone,  belonging  to  the 
filiceous  genus.  See  Mineralogy  Index .  The  ruby 
is  of  various  colours  ;  as,  of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining 
a  little  to  purple  ;  the  carbuncle  of  Pliny ;  the  fpinell, 
of  the  colour  of  a  blight  corn  poppy  flower  ;  the  balafs 
or  pale  red  inclining  to  violet.  'Tavernier  and  Dutens 
inform  us,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  all  colouied  gems  are 
named  rubies,  without  regard  to  what  their  colours  may 
be  ;  and  that  the  particular  colour  is  added  to  the  name 
of  each  in  order  to  diftinguifh  *hem  from  one  another. 

The  fpinell  rubies  are  about  half  the  value  of  diamonds 
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Rt:by  of  the  fame  weight  ;  the  balafs  is  valued  at  30  (hillings 
Rudder  Per  caiat’  ^vernier  mentions  108  rubies  in  the  throne 
^  ,  of  the  Great  Mogul,  from  zoo  to  200  carats,  and  of  a 

round  one  almod  2 -J-  ounces  :  there  is  alfo  mention  made 
by  other  travellers  of  rubies  exceeding  200  carats  in 
weight.  According  to  Dutens,  a  perfeft  ruby,  if  it 
weigh  more  than  34  carats,  is  of  greater  value  than  a 
diamond  of  the  fame  weight.  If  it  weigh  one  carat,  it 
is  worth  10  guineas;  if  two  carats,  40  guineas;  three 
carats,  150  guineas  ;  if  fix  carats,  upwards  of  1000 
guineas. 

Rubies,  it  is  faid,  are  artificially  made  from  Brafilian 
topazes  of  a  fmoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra¬ 
dual  heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  afhes,  until  it  be  red 
hot. 

Rock  RUST,  the  amethystizontas  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and  E- 
thiopia.  It  is  the  mod  valued  of  all  the  varieties  of  gar¬ 
nets,  and  is  frequently  fold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name  of 
rub  in  us  Ritfficum . 

RUCTATION,  a  ventofity  arifing  from  indigedion, 
and  difcharging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very  difagree- 
able  noife. 

RUDBECK,  Olaus,  a  learned  Swedidi  phyfician, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  1630.  He  be¬ 
came  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Upfal,  where  he  acquired 
great  applaufe  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  ;  and  died  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  Exercitatio  anato - 
mica ,  exhibens  duBus  novas  hepaticos  aquofos ,  et  vafa 
glandularum  ferofa,  in  4to.  He  there  afferts  his  claim 
to  the  difcovery  of  tha  lymphatic  velTels,  againd  the 
pretenfions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  Athlantica,  Jive 
Manheim ,  vera  Japheti  pojlerorum  fedes  ac  patria ,  4  vols 
folio,  is  full  of  drange  paradoxes  fupported  with  pro¬ 
found  learning  :  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the  ancient  Pagan 
divinities  and  our  fil'd  parents  were  derived  ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  Englifh,  French,  Danes,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce,  See  Botany  Index . 

RUDDER,  in  Navigation ,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 
on  hinges  in  the  dern  of  the  (hip,  and  which,  oppofing 
fometimes  one  fide  in  the  water  and  fometimes  another, 
turns  or  directs  the  veffel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  in di tuted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufa&ures,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  (hip’s  rudder  at  fea. 
The  invention,  which  is  Capt.  Pakenham’s  of  the  royal 
navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwallis,  the 
commifiioners^bf  the  admiralty,  by  the  fociety  in  whofe 
tranfa&ions  the  account  of  it  was  fird  publidied,  and 
who  prefented  to  Capt.  Pakenham  their  gold  medal, 
by  the  Trinity -houfe,  by  the  managing  owners  of  Ead 
India  (hipping,  by  the  duke  of  Sudermama  then  regent 
of  Sweden,  and  by  the  fociety  for  the  improvement  of 
naval  architeflure.  The  fubditute  here  recommended 
for  a  lod  rudder,  fays  the  inventor,  is  formed  of  tliofe 
materials  without  which  110  diip  goes  to  fea,  and  its 
condruflion  is  fimple  and  fpeedy.  Capt.  Pakenham, 
however,  did  not  give  a  particular  account  of  his  inven- 
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tion  to  the  fociety  whom  he  addrefled,  and  to  whom  he  Rudder. 

fent  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  fuch  time  as  lie  had  an  ’ - v - 

opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory  he  had  conceived  to 
pra&ice.  On  the  7th  of  July  1788,  he  made  this  trial 
with  the  Merlin  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  he  declares 
that,  during  the  different  manoeuvres  of  tacking  and 
wearing,  he  could  not  difeover  the  lead  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  operation  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the 
diip’s  rudder  :  (he  was  deered  with  the  fame  eafe  by  one 
man,  and  anfwered  the  helm  in  every  fituation  fully  as 
quick.  Admiral  Cornwallis  certifies  the  fame  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns,  which  lod  her  rudder  on 
the  Kentifh  Knock,  when  with  the  fubditute  die  was 
deered  to  Portfmouth  with  the  utmod  eafe  in  a  heavy 
gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  afferts,  it  would  have  taken 
her  to  the  Ead  Indies. 

The  materials  and  condru&ion  are  thus  deferibed  in  Plate 
the  Tranfadlions.  “  N°  1.  a  topmad  inverted;  the  fid-  cccc^xvt* 
hole  to  fhip  the  tiller  in,  and  fecured  with  hoops  from 
the  anchor  docks  ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of  the 
rudder.  N°  2.  The  inner  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N°  3. 

The  outer  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N°  4.  A  fifh  :  the 
whole  of  thefe  materials  well  bolted  together  : — in  a 
merchantman  her  ruiT-tree.  N°  5.  A  cap,  with  the 
fquare  part  cut  out  to  fit  the  dern-pod,  and  aiding  as  a 
lower  gudgeon,  fecured  to  the  dern-pod  with  hawfers, 
leading  from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  diip’s  bot¬ 
tom,  into  the  hawfe-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N°  6. 

A  plank,  or,  if  none  on  board,  the  fhip’s  gangboards. 

N°  7.  Anchor-docks,  made  to  fit  the  topmad  as  part¬ 
ners,  fecured  to  the  deck,  and  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  upper  gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant  fhip  the  clamps 
of  her  windlafs.  N°  8.  A  dern-pod.  N®  9.  Hoops 
from  the  anchor-docks.  N°  10.  Pigs  of  ballad,  to  fink 
the  lower  part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pafs  through 
as  many  decks  as  you  wifh.” 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
te  It  might  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  dern-pod  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawfers,  lead¬ 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  diip’s  bottom, 
are  in  fadl  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themfelves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may 
be  impelled  from  its  dation,  either  by  the  edorts  of  the 
fea,  or  the  courfe  of  the  diip  through  the  water,  though 
even  the  hawfers,  which  confine  it  in  the  fird  indance, 

(hould  be  relaxed  : — the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  mud  be  fird  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro¬ 
ken  off. 

“  Since  the  improved  date  of  navigation,  notwith- 
danding  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
mod  difadrous  accidents  at  fea,  experience  has  evinced 
that  nothing  complete  had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  rudder.  The  fird  expedient  within 
my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  adern,  with  tackles 
leading  from  them  to  the  diip’s  quarters.  This  practice 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  ufually 
called  the  Ipfwich  machine  ;  but  the  condru&ion  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  veffels  are  feldom  found  in 
pofiedion  of  the  materials  which  form  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
fays,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  amdance  from  his  own 
(hip,  was  five  days  in  condru&ing  it.  Befides,  like  the 
before-mentioned  fcheme,  it  can  only  operate  to  deer  a 
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Rudder,  ftftp  large  (and  that  but  very  wildly),  and  of  courfe, 
Rud- iiman.  under  the  circumflance  of  a  lee-ffiore,  defeat  the  moil 
i  "  ikilful  exertions  of  a  feaman.  Several  other  expedients 
have  been  adopted,  which  I  (hall  not  mention  here,  as 
the  fame  defefls  equally  appear  in  all. 

“  Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  was  left  for 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  certain  refource  than  any  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  fcheme  which  has  fuggelled  ltfelf 
to  me,  will,  I  trail,  be  found  fully  to  anfvver  the  pur- 
pofe  intended.  The  materials  are  inch  as  fcarcely  any 
ihip  can  venture  to  fea  without  ;  and  the  conftruTion 
fo  fpeedy,  eafy,  and  fimple,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
meaneft  failor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  not,  from 
mathematical  principles,  fhow  the  certainty  of  its  effedl, 
as  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
ihip’s  common  rudder  :  and  as  the  common  rudder  is 
certainly  of  all  inventions  the  befl  calculated  for  guiding 
a  veflel  through  the  water,  it  will  of  courle  follow,  that 
whatever  fubftitute  the  neareil  refembles  that,  mull  be 
bed  adapted  to  fupply  its  lofs.” 

RUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  mod  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  produced,  was  born 
in  Odlober  1674  at  Raggel,  in  the  parifli  of  Boymiie 
and  county  of  Band*.  His  father  James  Ruddiman 
•was  a  farmer,  and  drongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
Stuart. 

Mr  Ruddiman  was  inftru£ltd  in  the  principles  of  La¬ 
tin  grammar  at  the  parifh  fchool  of  Boyndie,  where  his 
application  was  fo  vigorous,  and  his  progrefs  fo  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  furpaffed  all  his  clafs-fellows.  His 
mader  George  Morrifon,  who  was  a  fkilful  and  atten¬ 
tive  teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for 
learning,  permitted  him  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  How  progrefs 
of  the  other  boys. 

The  pleafure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  from 
vivid  description,  though  wild  and  romantic,  approaches 
to  ecdafv,  and  often  makes  an  impreOion  which  remains 
indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  fird  book  which  charm¬ 
ed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid’s  Mctamor- 
phofes  y  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relifh  the  beauties  of  this 
author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during  the 
red  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  dxteen  he  became  anxious  to  purfue 
his  dudies  at  the  univerfity  ;  but  his  father  thinking 
him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of  the 
competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King’s 
college,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of  burfaries  on 
the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Ruddiman’s  ambition 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
and  with  only  a  fingle  guinea,  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
lifter  had  privately  given  him,  he  fet  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypfeys,  who 
robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  Shoes,  his  dockings,  and  his 
guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  enterprifing 
fpirit  :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aberdeen,  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  before  the  profeflors  as  a  candidate  ;  and 
though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  decent  ap¬ 
pearance  nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  gained  the 
fird  prize. 

After  attending  the  univerfity  four  years,  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  *,  an  honour  of  which  he  was 
always  proud.  The  thefis  fays,  the  deputation  on  this 
occafion  laded  ab  aurora  ufque  ad  vefperum,  i.  e.  “  from 
morning  till  night.”  Though  Ruddiman  was  only  20 
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years  of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  appears  from  RuH 
a  book  intitled  Rhetoricorum  Librt  t res ,  composed  be- 
fore  this  period,  but  never  publiffied,  that  he  had  then 
read  the  Roman  cladics  with  uncommon  attention  and 
advantage. 

He  was  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
Robert  Young,  Efq.  of  Auldbar,  the  great  grandfon  of 
Sij  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  diredlion  oi  Buchanan 
had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income  here  mull 
have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  duration  unpleafaiit  ;  for 
within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  ichoolmafter  in 
the  pariih  of  Laurencekirk.  The  profeffion  of  fchool- 
mader  in  a  country  parifh  at  that  period  could  open  no 
field  for  ambition,  nor  piofpedl  of  great  emolument  *, 
for  by  an  acl  of  parliament  pafled  in  1633,  the  falary 
appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  increafed  above 
200  incrks  Scots,  or  ill.  2s.  2-jd.  derling.  In  difehar- 
ging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  important  Ration,  it 
is  probable  that  he  ufed  Simfon’s  Rudiment  a  Gramma - 
tica,  which  was  then  generally  taught  in  the  northern 
fchooh,  and  by  which  he  himielf  had  been  indrucled  in 
the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  fpent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairne  happen¬ 
ing  to  pafs  through  Laurencekirk,  was  detained  in  that 
village  by  a  violent  dorm.  Pitcairne  wanting  amufe- 
ment,  inquired  at  the  Itodefs  if  (he  could  procure  any 
agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  dinner. 

She  replied,  that  the  fchoolmader,  though  young,  was 
laid  to  be  learned,  and 


id,  though  modeit,  (he  was  fure 
was  delighted  with  the  convert- 


could  talk.  Pitcairn.^  was  delighted 
tioii  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited  him  to 
Edinburgh,  and  promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advocates 
library,  which  had  been  founded  j  8  years  before  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  attra6led  his  curiofity  and  attention, 
and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  a ffffiant- keeper  undtr 
Mr  Spotlifwoode  the  principal  librarian.  His  falary  for 
executing  this  laborious  office  was  81.  6s.  8d.  He  had 
befides  a  fmall  honorary  prefent  from  thofe  who  were 
admitted  advocates  for  correcting  their  #hefes  :  he  was 
alfo  paid  for  copying  manuscripts  for  the  ufe  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  And  the  faculty,  before  he  had  held  the  office 
two  years,  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  condu<ft,  that 
they  made  him  a  prefent  of  50  pounds  Scots,  or  4].  3s.  4c!. 
fterling. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  fefficn  he  attended 
the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  laborious 
duties  :  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some  he  attend¬ 
ed  at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him,  and  fome 
refided  in  his  own  houfe.  An  exa£l  lift  of  the  names  of 
thofe  who  attended  him,  expreffing  the  date  of  their  en¬ 
try,  and  the  fums  which  he  was  to  receive  from  each, 
has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book  •  a  curious  relick, 
which  is  ft  ill  preferved. 

When  Ruddiman’s  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  better 
known,  his  affiftance  was  anxioufly  folicited  by  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Freebairne, 
a  refpedlable  bookfeller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  corredl  and  prepare  for  the  prefs  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald’s  IntroditBio  ad  hijhriam  rerum  a  Romamsgefla- 
rum  in  ea  Borealis  Britannic v  parte  qiice  ultra  mu  rum 
Pitficum  eft.  He  received  for  his  labour  3 1.  fielding. 

At 
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n.  At  the  requefl  of  Mr  Spottifwoode  librarian,  for  5 1. 
deriing  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottifwoode’s  Pracliques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  1707  he  commenced  auflioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a  man  of 
letters  :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel¬ 
led  by  neceflity  ;  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  furplus  was 
2SI.  2s.  with  profpebls  of  236I.  7s.  6d.  Scots.  Rud¬ 
diman  had  a  family  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  a  Granger 
to  that  fooiilh  pride  which  has  feduccd  fome  literary  men 
into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  ilarvc 
than  have  recourfe  to  an  occupation  which  men  of  rank 
mid  opulence  are  accudomed  todefpife.  The  fame  year 
he  publithed  an  edition  of  Volufeni  de  Anitni  Tranquil- 
htate  Dialogus,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Volufe- 
nus.  Volufenus  or  Wilfon  was  a  learned  Scotfman,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  pa troni fed  by  Cardinal  Wolfey 
(fee  Wilson^.  In  1709  he  publifhed  JohnQoni  Contici 
Solomon  is  Paraphrajis  Poetic  a,  and  Johnftoni  Can  tic  a 
with  notes,  wdiich  he  dedicated  in  verfe  to  his 
friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  The  edition  confid¬ 
ed  of  200  copies.  The  ex  pence  of  printing  amounted 
to  5I.  1  os.  deriing,  and  he  fold  them  at  a  thilling  each 
copy. 

The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman  -were  next  di¬ 
rected  to  a  more  important  object,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Freebairne  the 
hoAfeller  propoftd  1o  publifh  a  new  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tifli  trandation  of  Virgil’s  TEneid  by  Gawin  Douglas 
bifliop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  lome 
eminent  characters  of  the  age  prefented,  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman.  Freebairne  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  has 
not  done  him  the  judice  to  inform  the  reader  what  thefe 
valuable  contributions  were,  and  Rudd  man’s  modedy 
redrained  him  from  publicly  aflerting  his  claim.  From 
the  pocket-book  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  Ruddiman  corrected  the  work  and  wrote 
the  gloffary  ;  and  there  is  drong  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  42  general  rules  for  afliding 
the  reader  to  underhand  the  language  of  Doigla*.  To 
thofe  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  ifland,  the  glcffary  will  be  a  treafure,  as 
it  forms  a  compendious  dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
For  this  elaborate  work  Ruddiman  was  allowed  81.  6s. 
$d.  deriing. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a 
didance.  He  was  invited  hy  the  magidrates  of  Dun¬ 
dee  to  be  reClor  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  that  town  \ 
but  the  faculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  falary  to  3d.  6s.  8d.  deriing,  and  he  de¬ 
clined  the  offer. 

In  1711  he  adlded  Bidiop  Sage  in  prrblidiing  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hwvthornden’s  works  *,  and  performed  the 
fame  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was  then  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  prefs  his  Martial  Achievements. 


In  1713  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcairne.  RucMhrnr.. 
On  this  occafion  he  tedided  all  the  refpeft  which  friend-  ~'v  # 

diip  could  infpire  to  the  memory  of  his  dcceafed  patron 
and  lurviving  family.  He  compofed  Pitcairne’s  epi¬ 
taph,  and  conduCled  the  file  of  his  library,  rvhich  was 
dilpofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Rudia. 

In  1714  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were  pub- 
lidied.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this  period  *, 
yet  fuch  is  the  inlrinfic  value  of  this  little  trealife,  that 
it  foon  luperfeded  all  other  books  on  the  fuhjeCi,  and  is 
now  taught  in  all  the  grammar  fchools  in  Scotland.  It 
has  alfo  been  trandated  into  other  languages. 

He  w^as  next  called  upon  to  publifh  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  of  thefe  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  elaborate  preface,  his  Tabula  Return  Scotic?  Chrono- 
logica  and  Propriorum  Nominum  Interpretat.o*  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  proper  names  was  highly  requifite  j  for 
Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them  in  the  Roman  drefs, 
that  the  original  name  is  fcarcely  difcernible  *,  and  the 
preface  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  againd  the  chro¬ 
nological  errors  and  faClious  fpirit  of  the  hiflory.  Rud¬ 
diman  alfo  added  a  learned  difiertation,  intitled  De  Me- 
iris  Buchnnanads  Libellus ,  and  fubjoined  annotations  cri¬ 
tical  and  political  on  the  Hiflory  of  Scotland.  As  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  pueen  Mary,  he  raifed  againd 
himfclf  a  hod  of  enemies,  and  gave  occafion  to  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  controverfy  w’hich  has  been  carrie  d  on  with  much 
keeiinefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  intermidion,  even 
to  the  prefent  times.  For  this  wroik  Ruddiman  was  pro- 
mifed  40  1.  flerling. 

He  had  now  been  fo  long  accudomed  to  fuperintend 
the  prefs,  that  he  wTas  led  to  form  the  plan  of  ereCling  a 
printing-office  himfelf  (a).  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  partr.erihip  with  his 
brother  Walter,  wffio  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
budned.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  univerfity,  along  with  James  Davidfon  book- 
feller. 

The  drd  literary  fociety  formed  in  Scotland  was  in- 
dituted  in  the  year  1718.  It  probably  derived  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  fa&ious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times. 

The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  fome  refpite  from 
the  political  diffenfions  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  in  elegant  amufement  j  for  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  the  new’  alfociation  w’as,  that  the  u  affairs 
of  chuich  and  date  fhould  not  be  introduced.”  Ruddi¬ 
man  and  the  mailers  of  the  high-fehool  had  the  honour 
to  found  this  fociety.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
Lord  Kaimes. 

In  1725  the  firft  part  of  his  Gr  amine,  ticee  Latince  In- 
JUluiioncs ,  which  treated  of  etymology,  was  publifhed. 

The  fecond  part,  which  explained  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  1731.  He  alfo  rvrete  a 
third  part  on  profody,  which  is  faid  to  be  more  copious 
and  corre<51  than  any  other  publication  on  the  fubjedl. 

When  urged  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  faid  dryly, 

“  The  age  has  fo  little  tade,  the  fale  would  not  pay 
U  u  2  the 


(a)  It  has  long  been  an  obje61  of  curiofity  to  afeertain  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  Scotland.  Mr  Robertfon,  the  late  keeper  of  the  records,  difeovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV.  which  renders 
it  certain  that  a  printing- prefs  w^as  fird  eflablifhed  at  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1507,  30  years  after  Caxton  had 
brought  it  into  England.  See  Printing. 
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KuHiman.  the  expence.”  Of  this  work  he  publifhed  an  abridge- 
U”v"~  ment,  to  which  lie  fubjoined  an  abftradf  of  his  pro- 
fody. 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  newf- 
paper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  induftry 
feemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  thofe  who 
fhould  expert  either  much  information  or  amufement 
from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly  difap- 
pointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he  conduced  was  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  1720  by 
William  Rolland  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  afted  only  in  the 
capacity  of  printer  for  five  years  ;  but  upon  the  death  of 
Mr  Rolland  in  1729,  the  property  was  transferred  to 
him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  conjun&iy. 
This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddiman  till  the 
year  1772,  when  it  was  fold  by  thetruflees  of  his  grand¬ 
children. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  v;a$  at  firff  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  in 
a  fmall  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
paper  contained  only  400  lines.  It  now  contains  in  its 
folio  fize  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottifwoode 
librarian,  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  .former  ft ation  ; 
but  was  at  length  appointed  keeper  of  the  library ;  though 
without  any  increafe  of  falary  5  and  fome  years  after  Mr 
Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  office  of  fub-librarian. 

The  afiiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported  by 
fuch  learning,  was  intitled  to  wealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
great  abundance.  On  the  firft  of  Odlober  1735,  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  an  exadl  ftatement  of  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  worth  T882I.  5s.  2d.  fterling  >  and  on  the  20th  of 
May,  the  enfuing  year,  his  wealth  had  increafed  to  1 985I. 
6s.  3d.  fterling.  In  1710  he  valued  his  effects  at  24b 
14s.  9ft  fterling. 

In  1737  the  fchoolmafters  and  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  eftablifli 
a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  their  wives  and  children.  Of 
this  fcheme  Ruddiman  was  an  a<ftive  promoter,  and  was 
chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was  this  affociation  which 
in  1742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of  forming 
their  widows  fund. 

In  1739  he  publifhed  SclcBus  Diplomatum  et  Nutnif- 
matum  Scotia’  Thefaurus .  This  work  was  proje&ed  and 
begun  by  Anderfon  (hence  called  Anderfon's  Diploma- 
ta but  was  finifhed  by  Ruddiman.  The  preface, 
which  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  Anderfon’s  per¬ 
formance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a 
greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other  pro¬ 
ductions.  ♦ 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe  po¬ 
litical  principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
fpeCtator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1745  agita¬ 
ted  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  a  Clive 
part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has  been  heard 
to  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fubjed  and  a  good  ci¬ 
tizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  fummer 
of  1745  >  and  while  his  fellow-citizens  v;ere  fpilling  each 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Obfervations  on  Burman’s  Commentaries  on 
Lucan’s  Pharfalia.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 


the  mean  time  marked  with  a  jealous  eye.  His  fon,  Ruddiman, 
who  had  for  fome  time  been  the  principal  manager  of 
that  newfpaper,  having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was 
reckoned  feditious  from  an  Englifti  paper,  was  impri- 
foned.  The  felicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re- 
leafe  :  but  it  was  too  lat£4  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
had  contracted  a  diftemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  laft  feventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almoft  inceffantly  engaged  in  controverfy.  To  this 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled  by  the  violent  at¬ 
tacks  which  fome  critics  of  the  times  had  fucceflively 
made  upon  his  works-.  Pie  was  firft  called  upon  by 
Benfon,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the 
comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnfton  as  poets. 

He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perfpi- 
cuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ftyle  ;  but,  like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  fuperior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonift  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  a  weak  illiterate  man 
but  an  obftinate  polemic.  The  fubjeCt  of  conteft  was 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  ftri&ly  hereditary 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  points, 
and  certainly  far  furpaffed  his  antagonift  in  the  powers  of 
reafoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  ;  but  in  difcuffmg  the  firft 
queftion  (by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol)  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful: 
for  there  are  many  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  fon.  He  ftiowed,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  crown  was  at  no  period  properly  ele&ive ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom,  the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  nearefl  in  blood 
to  the  royal  ftock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol 
though  defeended  from  the  eldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  wasfoon 
called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love  fchoolmafter  of 
Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppofition  to  him,  that 
Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treatment  of  Queen 
Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  that  prin- 
cefs.  That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there  is  reafon  to 
doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  let  the 
unbiaffed  determine,  rvhen  they  are  affured  by  authentic 
records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  for  life  of 
500  pounds  Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoft  blind,  he  was  affailed  by  James  Man, 
mafter  of  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran¬ 
cour  and  virulence,  united  with  fome  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity,  which  muft  have  touched  him  in  a  fenfible  manner, 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de- 
ceafe.  He  was  called  a  finifhed  pedant ,  a  furious  calum¬ 
niator^  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan's  works.  The  ve¬ 
nerable  old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  entered  the 
lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  viflory.  Man,  with  all  his 
acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typographical,  fome 
trifling,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man  an  account  of  469  er¬ 
rors,  confifting  of  1 4  articles,  of  which  two  or  three 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  1.  Falfehoods  and  pre¬ 
varications, 
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Ruddiman,  variations,  20.  2.  Abfurdities,  69.  3.  PafTages  from 

Rudeflieim.  cia{fic  authors  which  were  mifunderftood  by  Man,  10. 

The  triumph  which  he  gained  over  this  virulent  ad- 
verfary  he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  19th  of  January  1757,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars 
churchyard  without  any  monument  to  diftinguifh  his 
grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him  on¬ 
ly  one  daughter,  Alifon,  who  was  married  in  1 747  to 
James  Stewart,  Efq.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  worth 
3000I.  fterling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  ftraight 
make,  and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  his  works  afford  the  mofl  fatisfaftory 
proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exa6l.  He 
could  repeat  long  palfages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word. 
He  was  fo  great  a  mafter  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  none  fince  the  days  of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unflained  by  vice,  and 
diftingui fhed  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exem¬ 
plary.  He  fpent  Sunday  in  religious  employment;  and 
we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  his  amanuenfis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re¬ 
quired  fuch  an  afliftant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indolent  nor  fond  of  amufement  ;  and  fo  remar¬ 
kably  temperate,  that  it  is  faid  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controverfy,  and  treated  with 
infolence,  he  never  defcended  to  fcurrility  and  abufe,nor 
cherifhed  refentment  againfl  his  enemies.  His  candour 
was  much  admired  in  one  inftance  in  the  favourable  cha¬ 
racter  which  he  publifhed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of 
his  antagonift  Love  (b),  after  his  deceafe.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman  has  been  of 
great  fervice  to  clafiical  literature,  and  an  honour  to  his 
native  country. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
fttuated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con¬ 
tains  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparifon  the  beft  of  the 
Rhinegau,  and  confequently  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Riefbeek  fays,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim  ;  but  that  for  pleafantncfs  of  tafte  there  is 
no  comparifon  betwixt  them.  The  befl  Rudefheim, 
like  the  befl  Hoehheimer,  fells  upon  the  fpot  for  three 
guilders  the  bottle.  “  You  can  (fays  our  author)  have 
110  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  for  two  ;  at  leafl  I.fhould  prefer  the  worfl  Bur¬ 
gundy  I  ever  tailed  to  any  Rudefheimer  I  met  with  ei¬ 
ther  here  or  at  Mentz  for  thefe  prices.  Indeed  the 
wine  of  our  hofl  (a  rich  ecclefiaflic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get  at  the  inn.  It  Hands  to  rcafon, 
that  the  fame  vintage  furnifhes  grapes  of  very  different 
degrees  of  goodnefs ;  but  befides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi¬ 


negau  as  every  where  elfe.  The  befl  wines  are  gene-  Rucleflieiaa 
rally  fent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  middling  inhabitants,  II 
and  the  worfl  kept  for  internal  confumption  ;  for  the  ex- ,  Rl*e‘  , 
pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
ltrangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  double  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.  It  is  only  rich  people,  fuch 
as  our  hofl  was,  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  I  have  eaten  much  better  Swifs  cheefes  out  of 
Switzerland  than  in  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhenifh  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  alfo  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  As  the  befl  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  eafy  tranfport  by 
the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raifes  its  price  above  its  real  value.  The  place  where 
the  flower  of  the  Rudefheim  wine  grows  is  precifely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  run  to  the  weft  ward  from  Mentz 
hither.  This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  enjoys  the  firft  rays  of  the  rifing  and  the  laft  of 
the  fetting  fun.  It  is  divided  into  fmall  lowr  terraces, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  utmoft  top  of  the  hill  like 
fteep  flairs ;  thefe  are  guarded  by  fmall  walls  and 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  waftied  away  by  the 
rain.  The  firft  vine  was  brought  hither  from  France, 
and  they  Hill  call  the  beft  grape  the  Orleannois.  They~ 
plant  the  vine  ftoeks  very  low,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.  This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  produ£lion  of  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
but  not  to  its  goodnefs,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harfh 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  fap 
was  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals* 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  why  every  kind  of  Rhe¬ 
nifh  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  harfh,  four,  and  wa¬ 
tery.  The  harveft  of  the  beft  vineyards,  which  are  the 
lower  ones,  in  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  is 
often  bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of 
fome  dueats,  by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.  It  muft 
be  a  very  rich  ftoek  to  yield  above  four  meafures  of 
wine.— -You  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of 
vineyards  muft  be  very  expenfive  in  this  country,  as 
the  dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  muft  be  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peafants  (boul¬ 
ders.” 

RUDIMENTS,  the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 

RUE.  See  Rut  A,  Botany  Index. 

Rue,  Charles  de  /a,  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  Fie  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profeffor 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  difclofed  itfelf.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  con- 
quefts  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  fo  much  efteemed  by 

the 


(b)  The  following  chara£ler  of  Love  was  publifhed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  24th  of  September  1750. 
“  On  J  hurfday  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  Love, 
reflor  of  the  grammar  fchool  there ;  who,  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  claftical  learning,  his  indefatigable  dili¬ 
gence,  and  ftridlnefs  of  difeipline  without  feverity,  wasjuftly  accounted  one  of  the  m oft  fufficient  mafters  in  this 
country.”  This  charader  is  doubtlefs  juft  ;  though  Love  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  fchoolmafter  fatirized  by 
Smollet  in  the  beginning  of  his  Roderick  Random.  • 
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the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille,  that  he  tranfiated  it  into 
French,  prefented  it  to  the  king,  and  at  the  fame  time 
palled  fo  high  encomiums  on  the  hiperior  merit  of  the 
original,  that  the  author  wasreceived  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  lingu¬ 
lar  refpeft . 

De  la  Hue,  anxious  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians,  requeued  leave  of  abfence  from  his  fuperiors  *, 
but  having  deftined  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  requefl.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  mott:  eminent  orators 
of  his  age.  In  his  difeourfes  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  lavilh  of  his  wit,  if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
again!!  it  by  a  judicious  courtier.  “  Continue  (faid  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  ivith  pleafure 
as  long  as  you  reafon  with  us  •,  but  avoid  wit.  We  va¬ 
lue  the  wit  contained  in  two  verfes  of  a  fong  more  than 
all  that  is  contained  in  mod  of  the  fe.mons  in  Lent.” 

Refpefting  the  delivery  of  fermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  oppofite  to  the  ettablifhed  praftice  of 
his  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  cuttomary  not  to 
read  fermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  from 
memory.  This  he  confidered  as  a  laborious  talk,  not 
eompenfated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  fermons  was  preferable. — 
The  preacher,  with  his  difeourfe  before  him,  could 
read  it  with  eafe,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar* 
ralfment  which  frequently  attends  the  aft  of  recollec¬ 
tion ;  and  he  would  fave  a  confiderable  time  which  is 
ufually  fpent  in  committing  it  to  memory.  In  thefe 
fentiments  many  will  not  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  :  but, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  quellion,  it  may 
be  aiferted,  that  a  fermon,  whether  read  or  recited,  if 
fpoken  in  a  ferious  manner,  and  with  proper  infleftions 
end  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  effefts  for  which 
a  fermon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725,  at 
the  age  of  82. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  foeiety  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  conversation  was  pleafant  and  inttruc- 
tive.  His  tafie  and  kno  *  ledge  enabled  him  to  converfe 
with  eafe,  and  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  propriety  on  every 
fubjeft.  He  charmed  his  fuperiors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidtt  the 
buttle  of  the  world,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  fo- 
litude  of  the  clofet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloiftcr.  In 
the  pulpit  he  poured  forth  the  ttnett  elfufions  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  mott  animated  and  imprettive  manner. — 
He  published  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  and  Ser¬ 
mons.  His  bttt  fermon  h  that  Inti  tied  Des  Cata¬ 
mites  Publiqnes ,  and  his  mott  admired  funeral  oration 
was  compofe  d  on  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg.  There  are 
alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latin  and  French, 
which  were  approved  by  Corneille.  He  was  one  of 
ihofe  who  publittied  editions  of  the  dallies  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  fhare,  was 
publifhed  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in  1675, 
4$to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  nfeful  edition. 

RUELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dicly- 
nanria  elafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40fh  order,  Perfonoter .  See  Botany  Index. 

HUFF,  a  fpecies  of  Plrca.  See  Ichthyology 
Index. 

Ruff,  a  fpecies  of  Tringa.  See  Ornithox.ogy 
Index. 


RUFFHEAD,  Dr  Owen,  was  the  Pm  of  bis  RuffheaJ 
Majetty’s  baker  in  Piccadilly  j  who  buying  a  lottery  H 

ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  happened  to  be  ,  ‘uv*' 

drawn  a  prize  of  500I.  this  fum  was  applied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entcied  iti  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple  j  and  feconde'd  fo  well  the  views  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  .he  became  a  good  fchelar  and  an  acute  bar- 
litter.  While  he  was  waiting  ior  opportunities  to  di- 
ftinguifh  himfelf  in  bis  profeflton,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  on  the  politics  of  the  day  *,  and  was  afterwards 
dittinguilhed  by  his  accurate  edition  of  7 hr  Statutes  at 
Large ,  in  4to.  He  now  obtained  good  bufinefs,  though 
more  as  a  chamber  counfellor  in  framing  bills  tor  parlia¬ 
ment  than  as  a  pleader  j  but  bis  clofe  application  to  ttu- 
dy,  with  the  variety  of  works  be  engaged  in  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  fo  impaired  bis  conttitution,  that  alter  the  laft 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defend  the  conduft  of  admi- 
nittration  toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  intitled, 

The  Cafe  of  the  late  eleftion  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlelex  confidered,”  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treafury,  by  dying  in  1769, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death, 

Bifhop  War  burton  engaged  him  to  write  bis  long  pro- 
mifed  L  fe  of  Alexander  Pope ;  which,  however,  when 
executed,  was  ve-.y  far  from  giving  general  latisfaftion. 

The  author  attributed  his  ill  luccels  to  the  deficiency 
of  his  materials  •,  while  the  public  leaned  rather  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  lavyer,  he  ventured  beyond  his  pro¬ 
per  line,  when  he  aflumed  the  talk  of  a  critic  in  poetry* 
RUFFLING,  or  Rui-FING,  a  beat  on  the  drum. 
Lieutenant  generals  hare  three  ruffles,  major-generals 
two,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors  one,  as  they  pafs 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. 

RUFINUS  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconfiderable  town  in  Italy* 

At  firft  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres,  and 
particularly  to  the  fludy  of  eloquence.  To  accomplifh 
himfelf  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  fo  celebrated  that  it  was  called  a  fe- 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literature  of  the  a^e,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona* 
fiery,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  theology. 

While  thus  occupied,  St  Jerome  happened  to  pafs 
through  Aquileia.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  him  ;  but  to  his  inexprefiible  grief  was  foon  de¬ 
prived  of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti¬ 
nued  his  travels  through  France  and  Germany,  and  then 
fet  out  for  the  eaft.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  abfence, 
refolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for 
Egypt  *,  and  having  vifited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deferts  of  that  country,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria  to 
bear  the  renowned  Didymus.  Here  he  was  gratified 
with  a  fight  of  St  Melania,  of  whofe  virtue  and  charity 
be  bad  heard  much.  The  fanftity  of  his  manners  foon  ob¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  St  Melania,  which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  refidence  in  the  eatt,  a 
period  of  30  years.  The  Arlans,  who  fwayed  the  eccle- 
fiattical  feeptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  perfecuted  Rufinus 
with  great  cruelty.  They  threw  him  into  a  dungeon, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  after  aimed  flarving  him  to 
death,  banifhed  him  to  the  deferts  of  Paleftine.  From 
this  exile  he  was  relieved  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  St 
Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in  ranfoming  thofc 
confefTors  who  had  been  condemned  to  prifen  or  b^iifh- 
ment. 
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St  Jerome,  fuppofing  that  Rufinus  would  Immediate¬ 
ly  proceed  to  Jerufalem,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends 
there,  congratulating  him  on  the  profpefl  of  fo  illuiln- 
oas  a  visitor.  To  Jerufalem  he  went,  and  having  built 
a  monafiery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  affem- 
bled  a  great  numoer  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  He  converted  many  to  the 
Chriilian  faith,  and  perfuaded  more  than  400  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  i  chi ’in  uf  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Arians  to  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  fet  him  at 
variance  with  St  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritable,  not  only  retraced  ;iil  the  praifes  which 
lie  had  lavithed  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  fevere 
reproaches.  Their  disputes,  wffiich  were  carried  to  a 
very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Chnflianity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend, 
fettled  their  differences ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of 
fhort  continuance.  Rufinus  having  published  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Origin  at  Rome,  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  Pope  Anaitafius.  But.  he  made 
a  fpecious  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  fent  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  had  been  accufed, 
were  perfe&ly  confident  (  ith  the  opinions  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox.  St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus’s  tranflation.  Rufl- 
nus  compofed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  was  only  the  tranflator  of  Origen,  and  did  not 
confider  himfelf  bound  to  fandtion  all  his  errors.  Moll 
ccclefiaflical  hiilorians  fay  that  Rufinus  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  Pope  Anaftafius ;  but  for  this  no  good  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to 
Rome;  but  the  year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by 
Alaric,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  1.  A  Tranflation  of  Jofephus  ; 
2.  A  Tranllation  of  feveral  works  of  Origen  ;  3.  A 
Latin  Verfion  of  Ten  Difcourfes  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  and  Eight  of  Bafil’s ;  4.  Chromatius  of  Aquileia 
prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a  Tranllation  of  the  £c- 
clefrailical  Hillory  of  Eufebius,  which  engaged  him  al- 
moll  ten  years.  Pie  made  many  additions  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  continued  the  hillory  from  the  20th 
year  of  Conifantine  to  the  death  of  Theodofius  the 
Great.  Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  writ¬ 
ten,  many  things  are  recorded  as  fa£ls  without  any  au¬ 
thority  but  common  report,  and  many  things  of  great 
importance  are  entirely  omirted.  5.  A  Vindication  of 
Origen.  6.  Two  Apologies  addreffed  to  St  Jerome. 
7.  Commentaries  on  the  prophets  Plofea,  Joel,  and 
Amos.  8.  Lives  of  the  Plermits.  9.  An  Explanation 
©f  the  Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  ifiand  in  the  Baltic  fea,  on  the  coafl 
of  Pomerania,  over  againll  Stralfund,  about  23  miles 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  with  the  title  of  a  princi¬ 
pality.  It  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in 
corn  and  cattle,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.  E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  32. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  confufed  heap  of  materials. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
of  Belus,  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  which  are  now  no  more 
than  a  heap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 


whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare,  Ruins 
Such  al fo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace,  fl 
near  Schiras,  in  Perfia,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have,  Rum‘ 
to  have  Leen  built  by  Ahafuerus,  and  which  the  Per- 
fians  now  call  Tchelminar,  or  Chelminar ;  q.  d.  the  40 
columns ;  Lecaufe  there  are  fo  many  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  bafic-ielievos,  and  unknown  charadlers,  fufficient 
to  ihew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  archhe&ure. 

The  moll  remarkable  ruins  now  exiiting  of  whole  ci¬ 
ties  are  thole  of  Palmyra  and  Persefolis,  of  the 
grandeur  of  which  lome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
views  given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  thefe  articles, 
to  which  may  be  added  thofe  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  magnificent  ruins  itill  remaining  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aquedu£ls,  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endleis  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  work 
to  represent. 

RU1ZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mona- 
delphia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37th  order,  Column  ferce.  See  Botany 

Index . 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  obferved  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Rule,  in  a  monallic  fenfe,  a  fyftem  of  laws  or  re¬ 
gulations,  according  to  which  religious  houfes  are  go¬ 
verned,  and  which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their 
entrance,  to  obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Au- 
guitines,  Benedidlines,  Carthufians,  Francifcans,  &e. 

See  Augustines,  &c. 

RULES  of  Court ,  in  Low ,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  caufe  depending  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  thing  that  may  be  dene  in  the  ordinary  courfe  ; 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  fide  may  move  the  court  againfl  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  fame,  and  thereupon  ffiall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies;  but  it 
is  not  granted  for  difobedience  to  2  rule,  when  the  party 
has  not  been  perfonally  ferved  ;  nor  for  difobeying  a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unlefs  the  fame  be  en¬ 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  day  the  courts  at 
Wellminfler  fit,  to  prifoners  of  the  King’s- bench  or 
Fleet  prifons,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 

Rule  of  Three .  See  Arithmetic  and  Propor¬ 
tion. 

Rule,  or  Ruler ,  an  inflrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  feveral  lines  delineated  on  it ;  of  great  ufe  in 
praftical  menfuration.  When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
chords,  tangents,  fines,  &c.  it  is  called  a  plane  fcole . 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  {pints,  diililled 
from  fugar  canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  fimple 
fugar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla¬ 
vour  or  effential  oil  of  the  fugar- cane ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  cf  the  cane  itfelf  being  ufually  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  liquor  or  folution  of  which  the  rum  is 

prepared*!. 
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Rum.  prepared.  The  un£luous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  often 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat  ufed 
in  boiling  the  fugar  3  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfc,  will 
ufually  give  a  {linking  flavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our  diflil- 
lations  of  the  fugar  liquor  or  wafh,  from  our  refining 
fugar-houfes  3  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour  of 
the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effedf  of  the  natural  flavour 
of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this  :  When  a  fufficient 
flock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add  water 
to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on  very  flow- 
ly  at  firft 3  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for 
making  rum  in  the  iflands,  they  want  yeaft  or  fome  other 
ferment  to  make  it  ivork  :  but  by  degrees,  after  this, 
they  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
rifes  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation  3  and 
thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their 
rum  with  a  great  deal  of  expedition,  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

When  the  wafti  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  diflillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof :  though  fome- 
times  it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  flrength,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine  3  and 
it  is  then  called  double-dijlilled  rum .  It  might  be  eafy 
to  redlify  the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu¬ 
rity  than  we  ufually  find  it  to  be  of :  for  it  brings  over 
in  the  diflillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil  3  and 
this  is  often  fo  difagreeable,  that  the  rum  mull  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it  can  be 
ufed  *,  xvhereas,  if  w  ell  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
much  fooner,  and  would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  fla¬ 
vour. 

The  befl  flate  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
and  other  ufes,  is  doubtlefs  that  of  alcohol  or  rectified 
fpirit.  In  this  manner  it  would  be  tranfported  in  one 
half  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  might  be  let  down  to  the 
common  proof-ftrength  with  water  when  neceflary  :  for 
the  common  ufe  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewife  ferve 
much  better  in  the  flate  of  alcohol  3  as  the  tafle  would 
be  cleaner,  and  the  flrength  might  always  be  regula¬ 
ted  to  a  much  greater  exadlnefs  than  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  flate,  would  be  the  common  pradlice  of  adultera¬ 
tion  among  our  diflillers*,  for  when  they  ivant  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  buli- 
nefs  is  to  have  it  of  the  proof-ftrength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the 
flavour  of  the  fpirits  they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its 
own.  If  the  bufinefs  of  rectifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  feems  a  very  practicable  fcheme  to  throw 
out  fo  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
flate  of  a  clear  fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it  : 
in  this  cafe  it  would  very  nearly  refemble  arack,  as  is 
proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  with  a 
taflelefs  fpirit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very  near 
refemblance  to  arack  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain 3 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-fpirit  ;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  mobiles  fpirit,  the  tafl.es  of  both 
are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difeovered.  The 
befl  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  fetting  fire  to  a  little 
of  it  3  and,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all  the  inflamma- 
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ble  part,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by  the  tafle  and  Rum 
fmell.  "  II 

Rum  is  a  confiderable  ifland,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll  3 
contains  400  inhabitants  3  grazes  cattle  and  flieep 3  pays 
above  200I.  rent  annually  ;  but  has  neither  kelp,  free- 
flone,  nor  lime. 

RUM  ELIA,  in  Geography ,  the  fame  with  ancient 
Greece  3  now  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  firft  floriiach  of  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  chew  the  cud  3  thence  called  Ruminant  Animals . 

See  Anatomy,  Comparative. 

RUM  EX,  DOCK,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 2  th  order,  Ho/or  ace  ce .  See  Eotany  Index . 

RUMINANT,  in  Natural Hijlory ,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  which  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eaten  before  3 
which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud.  Peyer,  in  a 
treatife  De  Ruminantibus  et  Ruminatione ,  {hows  that 
there  are  fome  animals  which  really  ruminate  3  as  oxen, 
flieep,  deer,  goats,  camels,  hares,  and  fquirrels  :  and  that 
there  are  others  which  only  appear  to  do  fo,  as  moles,  cric¬ 
kets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mullets,  Sec.  The  latter  clafs, 
he  obferves,  have  their  flomachs  compofed  of  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  by  which  the  food  is  ground  up  and  down  as 
in  thofe  which  really  ruminate.  Mr  Ray  obferves,  that 
ruminants  are  all  four-footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous  3 
fome  with  hollow  and  perpetual  horns,  others  with  deci¬ 
duous  ones. 

RUMP  OF  THE  SACRIFICE.  Mofes  had  ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  flieep  that  were  offered  for 
a  peace-offering  fliould  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar, 

(Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.  3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19.).  The  rump  was 
efteemed  the  mofl  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Sec  Botany 
Index . 

RUNCIMAN,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Scottifh 
painter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1736*  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  archite£l,  a  profeffion  which  has  a 
ftrong  affinity  to  that  of  painting.  The  opportunity  he 
thus  enjoyed  of  examining  his  father’s  drawings,  gave 
him  an  early  propenfity  to  the  art  in  general,  which  he 
very  foon  evinced  by  making  {ketches  of  any  remark¬ 
able  objedl,  either  of  nature  or  art,  that  happened  to 
come  in  his  way.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  his  fertile  genius  3  but  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  lie  long  remained  fatisfied  with  the  de¬ 
lineations  of  ffraight  lines,  while  the  fafeinating  beau¬ 
ties  of  landfcape  lay  open  to  his  infpe&ion.  Water 
that  falls  over  a  rugged  precipice  in  the  form  of  cal- 
cades,  or  the  foaming  furges  of  the  deep,  when  carried 
like  hoar  froft  with  impetuofity  into  the  air,  both  afto- 
nifli  and  delight  by  their  awful  grandeur.  Tliefe  objefis, 
and  fuch  as  thefe,  would  naturally  fire  the  genius  of 
Runciman  at  an  early  period. 

He  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  John  and  Robert  Nor- 
ries  in  the  year  1750  3  the  former  of  whom  was  a  land¬ 
fcape  painter  of  very  confiderable  eminence,  and  by  his 
inftru6lions  our  young  artifl  made  rapid  progrefs.  About 
the  year  1755,  when  only  19  years  of  age,  he  began  pro- 
feffionally  to  paint  landfcapes  3  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  were  by  no  means  firft  attempts,  as  they  evin- 
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•  ced  Ins  ardent  application  to  ftudy  before  he  ventured  to 
appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Yet,  although  thefe 
were  excellent,  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  dawn 
of  that  diftinguiihed  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  His  reputation  as  a  painter  of  landfcape  con- 
linued  to  increafe  during  five  years  ;  but  fuch  was  the 
flrength  of  his  genius,  and  the  amazing  fertility  of  his 
invention,  that  he  could  not  reft  fatisfied  with  eminence 
in  a  fingle  department.  About  the  year  1 760  he  fuc- 
cefsfully  attempted  hiftorical  painting,  in  which  his  mind 
had  more  ample  fcope  than  in  pourtraying  the  folemn  fi- 
lcnce  of  a  field,  a  humble  cottage,  or  a  ftiepherd  void  of 
ambition.  Six  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  ftudy 
and  pra&ice  of  this  important  branch  of  the  art,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fituation  was  attended  with  numerous  difad- 
vantages.  Great,  however,  as  his  attainments  were  in 
this  department,  he  never  could  be  fatisfied  with  him- 
felf,  till  ^  he  had  ftudied  in  Italy  thofe  mafterly  perform¬ 
ances  which  it  was  his  higheft  ambition  to  imitate. 

He  accordingly  fet  out  for  Italy  in  the  year  1766, 
when  juft  30  years  of  age,  and  during  a  refidence  of 
five  years  in  that  enchanting  country,  where  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  favourite  art  are  met  with  in  all  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  perfe&ion,  he  continued  to  copy  the  beft  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  ancient  mafters,  in  confequence  of  which  his 
tafte  was  very  much  corrected  and  improved.  His  con¬ 
ceptions  were  alfo  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  fteady  con¬ 
templation  of  fo  many  fublime  works  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  celebrated  artifts.  The  art  of  compofition,  which 
it  is  of  the  firft  confequence  for  an  hiftorical  painter  to 
underftand,  was  only  to  be  acquired  from  th$  ftudy  of  its 
principles,  as  thefe  are  exemplified  in  fuch  highly  finifh- 
ed  models  j  and  to  thefe  he  applied  himfelf  with  indefa¬ 
tigable  induftry.  He  caught  the  rich  yet  chafte  co¬ 
louring  of  the  Venetian  fchool  with  fuch  truth,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  furpafs  all  his  competitors  in  this 
Valuable  quality. 

In  the  year  1771,  Runciman  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  the  full  poffefiion  of  fuch  improvements  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed, 
and  alfo  with  a  judgment  very  much  matured.  It  will 
readily  be  granted  that  he  had  now  fome  claim  upon  the 
patronage  of  his  country,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that 
this  was  not  withheld  }  for  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Truftees,  and  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Penny cuick,  were  a- 
mong  his  patrons )  and  to  Mr  Robert  Alexander  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  refpe&ablc  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  his  coun¬ 
try  was  more  indebted  for  the  foftering  of  his  riling  ge¬ 
nius,  than  to  the  whole  of  its  nobility. 

An  academy  for  the  ftudy  of  drawing  and  painting 
was  eftablifhed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  honourable  truftees 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  in  Scotland,  of  which  De 
la  Cour  and  Pavilon,  two  French  artifts  of  fome  ability, 
were  fucceflively  chofen  mafters.  When  Pavilon  died 
in  1771,  an  application  was  made  to  Runciman  to  take 
charge  of  the  academy,  the  laborious  and  interefting  du¬ 
ties  of  which  he  difeharged  much  to  his  own  honour  and 
the  benefit  of  his  country. 

His  mafterly  work  in  the  Hall  of  Oftian  at  Penny- 
cuick,  the  feat  of  his  patron  Sir  James  Clerk,  was  pro¬ 
jected  and  begun  by  him  foon  after  his  return  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Of  this  performance,  the  following  account  was 
given  by  a  very  eminent.judge. 

“  The  fate  of  old  Oftian  feems  to  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy.  Upon  the  eve  of  being  deferted  by  tra'di- 
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tion,  his  only  preferver,  and  even  by  the  language  it-  Runeimas. 
felf,  the  genius  of  Macpherfon  interpofed,  received  the  mY~mmaJ 
charge,  and  gave  him  to  the  world. 

“  Fortunate  in  a  tranflator,  the  Celtic  bard  has  been 
equally  fo,  in  receiving  his  fame  from  the  tafte  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  critic,  bleft  with  every  valuable  quality  and 
character. 

“  To  complete  the  honours  of  the  poet,  nothing  was 
wanting,  but  the  attendance  of  the  fifter  art.  It  wras 
therefore  with  uncommon  pleafure,  that  I  heard  his  be¬ 
ing  adopted  by  a  native  ardft,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
gentleman,  diftinguifhed  by  a  fine  tafte  and  warm  re¬ 
gard  to  the  arts.  The  work,  which  is  now  finifhed,  is 
the  only  original  performance  ever  executed  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

The  next  able  performance  of  Runciman  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Afcenfion,  painted  on  the  ceiling  above  the 
altar  of  the  Epifcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh. 

The  fire  and  feeling  difplayed  in  his  King  Lear,  were 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Shake fpeare  \  and  the  Andromeda,  from  which  Legat 
took  his  highly  finifhed  engraving,  will  bear  a  compari  * 
fon,  in  refpeCl  of  colouring,  with  the  works  of  Titian  or 
Corregio.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  his  own  hifto- 
rical  work  of  Agrippina  landing  .the  afhes  of  Germani- 
cus  her  hufband.  as  a  capital  performance,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  beftowed  more  than  ordinary  pains  ) 
and  pofterity  will  determine  that  his  opinion  rvas  juft,  as 
the  ingenious  Mr  Brown  beftow7ed  upon  it  the  higheft 
encomiums. 

While  his  health  permitted  (which  the  painting  the 
hall  of  Oftian  had  much  impaired),  he  continued  to  fu~ 
perintend  the  bufinefs  of  the  academy,  and  devoted  his 
leifure  hours  to  the  drawing  of  hiftorical  pieces.  He 
enjoyed  a  competency  from  his  office  as  teacher,  w’hich, 
with  the  emoluments  arifing  from  his  other  works,  made 
him  independent.  He  never  formed  any  matrimonial 
connexion,  but  he  had  a  natural  fon  called  John,  who 
was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a  filverfmith,  and  went 
afterwards  to  refide  in  London. 

Runciman  as  a  man,  wTas  poffefled  of  great  candour 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  having  a  happy  talent  for 
converfation,  which  made  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied 
literary  characters,  fuch  as  Hume,  Robertfon,  Kaims, 
and  Monboddo,  extremely  fond  of  his  company  \  but 
the  genuine  worth  of  this  eminent  man,  and  his  real 
goodnefs  of  heart,  were  only  fully  known  to  his  moft  in¬ 
timate  friends.  He  could  communicate  information 
with  great  facility,  and  gave  his  beft  advice  to  young 
artifts,  with  a  view  to  further  the  progrefs  of  their  im¬ 
provement. 

As  a  painter,  his  character  lias  been  elegantly  drawn 
by  a  brother  ardft,  the  accomplifhed  Mr  John  Brown, 
who  was  better  qualified  than  moft  men  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  eftimate  of  his  merits.  We  ftiall  lay  this  iketch  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

“  Mr  Runciman  -was  an  artift  by  nature,  eminently 
qualified  to  excel  in  all  thofe  nobler  parts  of  the  art,  the 
attainment  of  which  depends  on  the  poflefilon  of  the 
higheft  powers  of  the  mind. — Though  for  a  long  period 
of  years  labouring  under  every  poffible  difadvantage,  he 
completed  works,  which  upon  the  whole,  are  equal  to 
the  beft  .  of  thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpeCte,  it  may  be  boldly  aflerted,  that  they  are  fuperlor. 

— His  fancy  w7as  fertile,  his  difeernment  of  character 
X  x  keen- 
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fcunriman  keen,  liis  tafte  truly  elegant,  and  his  conceptions  always 
§  -great.— Though  his  genius  feems  to  be  beft  fuited  to  the 

aipPr  )  gr^nd  and  ferious,  yet  many  of  his  works  amply  prove, 
that  he  could  move  with  equal  fuccefs  in  the  lefs  elevat¬ 
ed  line  of  the  gay  and  pleating.  His  chief  excellence 
was  compofition,  the  nobleft  part  of  the  art,  in  which  it 
is  doubted  whether  he  had  any  living  fuperior.  With 
regard  to  the  truth,  the  harmony,  the  richnefs,  and  the 
gravity  of  colouring  j  in  that  ftile,  in  fhort,  which  is  the 
peculiar  characleriflic  of  the  ancient  Venetian,  and  the 
direct  contrail  to  the  modern  Englifh  fchool,  he  was  un¬ 
rivalled.  His  works,  it  mull  be  granted,  like  all  tnofe 
of  the  prefent  times,  were  far  from  being  perfect  *,  but 
it  vyas  Mr  Runciman’s  peculiar  misfortune,  that  his  de¬ 
fers  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  moil 
unfkilful.” 

The  fine  arts  and  his  friends  were  deprived  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  painter,  on  0£lober  21ft  178 5. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall  veffel,  contain¬ 
ing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  3  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in  a  {hip,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or 
ground  timbers  \  being  the  timbers  which  conftitute 
her  floor  5  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are 
rung-heads. 

RUNG- Heads ,  in  a  fliip,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
dire£l  the  fweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com* 
pafs  and  bearing  of  the  (hip. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  See  Alphabet. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  rope  belonging 
to  the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt- tackles.  It  is  reeved 
in  a  fingle  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pendant :  it 
has  at  one  end  a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing  \  and, 
at  the  other,  a  double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the 
fall  of  the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it 
•purchafes  more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNING-thrush,  a  difeafe  in  the  feet  of  horfes. 
See  Farriery  Index . 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  flomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourifhment  than  their  mother’s 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  feveral  fto- 
xnachs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  lafl,  though  fome- 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnet  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferved  in  per¬ 
fection  for  years.  Not  only  the  runnet  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  ftomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  Rut  the  common  method 

is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf’s  flomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  fait  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper  : 
when  this  is  ufed  the  fait  is  wafhed  off,  then  it  is  ma¬ 
cerated  in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to  curdle 

it.  R*ut  fee  more  particularly  the  article  CHEESE  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  upon  which  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  cheefe  greatly  depends. 

RUPEE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
equal  to  about  2s.  6d,  flerling. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.  See  Robert. 

Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  fon  of 

yredexic  prince  eleClor  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli- 


fabeth  daughter  to  Ring  James  I.  of  England,  was  born  Rupert, 
in  1619.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  age 
of  13  \  and  in  3642  came  over  into  England,  and  offer¬ 
ed  his  fervice  to  King  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Edgehill  he  charged 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  daughter  oi 
the  parliamentarians.  In  1643  ^zed  the  town  of 
Cirenceller  $  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfield  to  fur- 
render  *,  and  having  joined  his  brother  Pr  nee  Maurice, 

*  reduced  Briflol  in  three  days,  and  palled  to  the  relief 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  right  wing  \  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle  with  fuch  an  irreflllible  force, 
that  Prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  After  this 
the  prince  put  himfelf  into  Briflol,  which  furrendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  refiftance.  The  king  was  fo 
enraged  at  the  lofs  of  this  city,  fo  contrary  to  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  he  recalled  all  Prince  Rupert’s  commif- 
flons,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1648  he  went  to  France,  was  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  King  Charles  II, 
who  fojourned  there  for  the  time.  Afterward  he  was 
conflituted  admiral  of  the  king’s  navy  \  attacked  the 
Dutch  (hips,  many  of  which  he  took  \  and  having  en¬ 
gaged  with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fly.  He  died 
in  1682,  and  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in 
King  Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  Weftminfter.  Mr  Grain¬ 
ger  obferves,  that  he  poffeffed  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de¬ 
fence  j  and  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  land-fervice  than  that 
of  the  fea,  where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  element. 

He  feldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which 
he  generally  lofl  by  purfuing  it  too  far.  He  was  better 
qualified  to  florm  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a  breach, 
than  patiently  to  fuffain  a  fiege  $  and  would  have  fur- 
niflied  an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  cooler  head. 

This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  prints 
in  mezzotino,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  the 
hint  from  a  foldier’s  feraping  his  rufly  fufil.  The 
fir  ft  print  of  this  kind  ever  publifhed  was  done  by  his 
highnefs,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  edition  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sculptra.  The  fecret  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  af¬ 
ter  difeovered  by  Sberwin  an  engraver,  who  made  ufe 
of  a  loaded  file  for  laying  the  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  feeing  one  of  his  prints,  fufpedled  that  his  fervant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a  channeled  roller  \ 
but  upon  receiving  full  fatisfa£lion  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  afide  *,  and  an  inftrument  with  a  crenelled  edge, 
fhaped  like  a  fhoemaker’s  cutting  knife,  was  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  it.  He  alfo  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  guns  were  cafl ;  and  contrived  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpofe  a 
water-mill  was  erecled  at  Hackney-marfh,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  fecret  died  with  the 
illuftrious  inventor. 

RUPEBT’S  Drops,  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and 
{lender  tails,  which  burft  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
thofe  tails  in  any  part  ;  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  this  furprifmg  phenomenon  fcarcely 
any  thing  that  bears  the  leaft  appearance  of  probabi¬ 
lity  has  been  offered.  Their  explofion?rit  is  faid,  is  at¬ 
tended 
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Rupin  tended  in  the  dark  with  a  flafti  of  light  5  arid  by  being 

,.11  ,  boiled  in  oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  exploftve 

Rufhworth.  ’  r  r 

. .  quality. 

1  RUPIN,  or  Rapin,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  cattle,  very  well 
fumiftied,  the  late  king  of  Pruttia,  before  his  father’s 
death,  refitting  there.  New  Rupin  is  feated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  confiderable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  cloth.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23;  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

RUPPIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  15th  order,  Inundate r.  See  Botany  Index . 

RUSCUS,  KNEE -holly,  or  Butcher's  Broom ;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  5  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sar- 
mentacece .  See  Botany  Index . 

The  moil  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com¬ 
mon  butcher’s  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  roots  compofed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  each  other  5  from  which 
arife  feveral  ftiff  green  ttalks  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  from  their  fides  feveral  fhort  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  ftiff,  oval,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  every  part  of  the  ftalk,  ending  with  fharp 
prickly  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  5  they  are  fmall, 
and  cut  into  fix  parts  5  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June  5  and  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of 
a  fweetifli  tafte,  which  ripen  in  winter  ;  wEen  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  5  but  if  fome  of  the  roots  be  planted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  fpread  into  large 
clumps  5  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  feafon  they  will  have  a  good  cfFcdb.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate  5  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  tranfplant  the  roots.— 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  aperient,  and  in  this 
intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems 
and  diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  obftruClions  of  the 
vifeera  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions.  This  plant 
is  ufed  by  the  butchers  for  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks. 
Huckfters  place  the  boughs  round  their  bacon  and 
checfe  to  defend  them  from  the  mice  5  for  they  cannot 
make  their  way  through  the  prickly  leaves. 

RUSH.  See  Juncus.  Botany  Index . 

RXJSH-Candles .  See  Rufh-CANDLES. 
RUSHWORTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  fome  ufe- 
ful  colle&ions  refpe&ing  the  affairs  of  ftate,  -was  bom 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1607,  and  was  de- 
feended  of  honourable  anceftors.  After  attending  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  for  fome  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln’s^  Inn  ;  but  the  ftudy  of  law  not  fuiting  bis  ge¬ 
nius,  he  foon  deferted  it,  in  order  to  feek  a  fituation 
where  he  might  more  eafily  gratify  his  love  for  political 
information.  He  frequently  attended  the  meetings  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  wrote  down  the  fpeeches  both  of  the  king 
and  members.  During  the  fpace  of  11  years,  from 
1630  to  1640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he  was  an 


attentive  obferver  of  the  great  tranfaftions  of  ftate  in  Ru/l.worth. 
the  ftar-chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer  J 

chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  affembled 
there  on  cafes  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne- 
gle&  to  obferve  with  a  watchful  e\e  thofe  events  which 
happened  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  He  vifited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
born,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  1640  he  was  appointed  afliftant  to  Henry  Elfyngc 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  The  commons  confidered  him  as  a  perfon 
worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  trufted  him 
with  carrying  their  meffages  to  the  king  while  he  re¬ 
mained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  Iluffiworth  was  appointed 
his  fecretary,  and  difeharged  the  office  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  matter.  When  Fairfax  refigned  his  corn- 
million,  his  fecretary  returned  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  foon  after  (in  1651-2)  chofen  one  of  the  committee 
that  tvas  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  means  of  altering  or  new-modelling  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  Fie  was  eledled  one  of  the  repreient stives  for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the  parliament  which  Richard 
Cromwell  affembled  in  1658,  and  was  re-ele£led  by  the 
fame  town  to  the  parliament  which  reftored  Charles  II, 
to  the  crown. 

After  the  Reftoration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  feve¬ 
ral  books  of  the  privy -council,  which  he  had  preferved 
in  his  own  poffeffion  during  the  commotions  which  then 
agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  chofe  him  his  fecretary  in  1677,  an  of-  • 
fice  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
feals.  In  1678  he  was  a  third  time  chofen  member  for 
Berwick,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  enfuing  parliament 
in  1679.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leaf!  an  independence  5  yet, 
whether  from  negligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
poffeffed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himfelf  into  debt,  he 
was  arretted  and  committed  to  the  King’s  Bench  prifon, 

Southwark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  laft  fix  years  of 
his  life  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition.  His  memory 
and  judgement  Were  much  impaired,  partly  by  age  and 
partly  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May  1690. 

His  “  Hiftorical  Colle&ions  of  private  Paffages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,”  were  publiftied  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  firft  part,  comprehending  the  years  between 
1618  and  1629,  appeared  in  1659.  The  copy  had 
been  entrufted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitelock,  with 
inftnnftions  to  perufe  and  examine  it.  Upon  perufing 
it,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  alterations  and 
additions.  The  fecond  part  was  publiftied  in  1680  5  the 
third  in  16925  the  fourth  and  laft,  which  comes  down 
to  the  year  1648*  was  publifhed  in  1701  5  and  altoge¬ 
ther  made  feven  volumes.  Thefe  underwent  a  fecond 
edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
was  added,  which  made  the  eighth.  This  work  has 
been  much  applauded  by  thofe  who  condemn  the  con- 
dmft  of  Charles  I.  and  accufed  of  partiality  by  thofe  who 
favour  the  caufe  of  that  unhappy  monarch.  One  perfon 
X  x  2  in 
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Ruftuvorih  in  particular,  Dr  John  Nelfon  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Col- 
legion  of  the  Affairs  of  State  publiffied  by  the  command 
.  Uy  13*  of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  prove,  “  that  Rufhworth 
has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  pre¬ 
vailing  detra&ions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  a£lions,  and  with  a  kind  of  rebound  to  libel 
the  government  at  fecond-hand.”  This  accufation  feems 
to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles  indeed  led  him  to 
(how  the  king  and  his  adherents  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  parliament  3  yet  it 
cannot  juftly  be  affirmed  that  he  has  mifreprefented  or 
falfified  any  of  the  fpeeches  or  fa&s  which  he  has  admit¬ 
ted  into  his  colle&ion.  Perhaps  he  may  have  omitted 
fome  papers  merely  becaufe  they  were  unfavourable  to 
the  party  which  he  had  efpoufed  ;  and  is  therefore  not 
to  be  confidered  as  an  impartial  hiftorian. who  relates  the 
whole  truth,  but  as  an  honeft  lawyer,  who  Hates  all  his 
fa&s  fairly  and  candidly,  but  pafles  over  fuch  as  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  his  client’s  caufe. 

RUSSELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

1  RUSSIA,  the  largeft  empire,  and  one  of  the  moft 

and  boun  Povver^u^  rtates  in  the  known  wrorld,  is  fituated  partly  in 
daries.  *  Europe,  partly  in  North  America,  but  chiefly  in  Alia  3 
where  it  occupies  that  immenfe  tra£l  of  country  wffiich 
extends  from  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  Cafpian  on 
the  weft,  to  Bering’s  ftraits  and  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka 
on  the  eaft,  comprehending  a  great  variety  of  tribes  and 
nations,  wrhofe  very  names  w’ere,  half  a  century  ago, 
fcarcely  known  to  the  weft  of  Europe.  This  vaft  em¬ 
pire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ar&ic  ocean  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Northern  Pacific  or  Eajiern  ocean  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  the  extenfive  Chinefe  territories,  the  Mogul 
empire ,  the  Cafpian  fea ,  and  part  of  Turkey ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Aufrian  dominions,  the  kingdoms  of 
PruJJia  and  Sweden ,  and  the  Baltic . 

Extent.  If  we  examine  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  we 
fhall  find  it  ftretching  from  the  wTeftern  part  of  the  ifland 
of  Ozel  in  the  Baltic  in  2  2°  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich, 
to  the  eaftern  promontory  of  the  Tfchutchki  territory  in 
1 7  2°  E.  from  the  fame  meridian  3  thus  including  1  50°  of 
longitude  3  while,  from  its  moft  northern  promontory  in 
N.  Lat.  78°,  to  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  390  N.  it  com¬ 
prehends  390  of  latitude.  Mr  Tooke,  computing  its  ex¬ 
tent  in  Britiih  miles,  eftimates  it  at  9200  in  length, 
and  2400  in  breadth.  Its  abfolute  fuperficial  meafure  in 
fquare  miles  can  fcarcely  be  afcertained.  That  of  the 
European  part  is  eftimated  at  1,200,000  fquare  miles  3 
and  the  Afiatic  part  alone  is  fo  extenfive  as  to  exceed 
3  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Divisions.  The  whole  Ruffian  empire  is,  by  the  natural  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  divided  into  European 
and  Afiatic  Ruffia  3  the  former  comprehending  Ruffia 
Proper,  Ruffian  Lapland,  Courland,  Livonia,  Ruffian 
Poland,  the  Taurican  Cherfonefus  or  Crim  Tartary, 
and  the  country  of  the  Kozaks,  bordering  on  the 
La  of  Azof  3  the  latter  including  the  country  of  the 
Samoieds,  the  vaft  diftrift  of  Siberia,  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutchki,  the  country  of  the  Mongul  Tartars,  and 
fome  other  diftri&s  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The 


whole  empire  was,  by  Catharine  II.  divided  into  go-  RuiTia. 
vernments,  denominated  in  general  from  the  names  of  — J 
their  capital  cities.  Of  thefe  governments,  by  far  the 
greater  number  belong  to  European  Ruffia,  ’the  vaft 
tra£l  of  the  Afiatic  part  having  been  divided  into  only 
tw7o  governments,  viz.  that  of  Tobollk  to  the  weft,  and 
Irkutik  to  the  eaft. 

In  enumerating  the  governments  of  European  Ruffia, 
wTe  (hall  begin  with  the  north,  where  lies  the  extenfive 
government  of  Archangel,  ftretching  from  the  confines 
of  Sweden  along  the  ffiores  of  the  White  fea  and  the 
Ar&ic  ocean,  to  the  Uralian  chain.  To  the  fouth  of 
this,  along  the  Afiatic  frontier,  as  far  as  the  fea  of 
Azof,  are  fituated  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm, 

Vyotka,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  Saratof,  and  the  territory  of 
the  Don  Kozaks.  To  the  weft  of  thefe  laft,  along  the 
fea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  fea,  lies  the  government  of 
Catharinoflaf,  including  Taurida  and  the  Crimea.  On 
the  wTeftern  fide  of  the  empire  extend  the  acquifitions 
derived  from  the  partition  of  Poland  3  and  along  the 
fouthern  ftiores  of  the  Baltic  lie  the  governments  of 
Riga,  Reval,  St  Peterfburgh,  and  Viborg  3  while  that 
of  Olonetz  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  completes  the 
circuit.  The  remaining  governments  which  occupy  the 
centre,  are  thofe  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Koftroma,  and 
Yaroflavl,  that  lie  chiefly  to  the  north  and  eaft  of  the 
Volga  3  and  thofe  of  Polotfk,  Pfkov,  Smolenfk,  Mofkva, 

Vladimir,  Nizney-Novgorod,  Mcghilef,  Kaluga,  Tou- 
la,  Reazan,  Tambof,  Penza,  Orel,  Sieverlkof,  Tcher- 
nigof,  Kourfk,  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  Voronetz,  lying 
principally  to  the  weft  of  the  Volga  (a). 

In  the  account  which  wTe  are  here  to  give  of  this  ex¬ 
tenfive  empire,  which  has  of  late  made  fo  confpicuous  a 
figure  among  the  ftates  of  Europe,  we  fhall  firft  con- 
fider  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  features  of  the 
empire,  as  the  face  of  the  country,  the  foil,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forefts,  the  climate  and  feafons, 
and  the  moft  important  natural  produ&ions  3  wre  fhall 
then  trace  its  origin  and  progrefs  in  the  hiftory  of  its 
tranfa&ions,  from  wffiich  w7e  fhall  deduce  its  progreffive 
geography  3  and  w’e  fhall  conclude  wfith  defcribing  the 
more  flu&uating  circumftances,  which  conftitute  its  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  geography. 

In  a  tra&  of  country  fo  immenfe,  which  is  calculated  Face  tj^ 
to  include  a  feventh  part  of  the  knowrn  continent,  and  country, 
nearly  a  twenty-fixth  part  of  the  wThole  globe,  its  fur- 
face  muft  prefent  a  great  variety  of  appearances  3  but 
thefe  are  much  more  remarkable  in  Afiatic  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Ruffia.  ,The  latter  is  diftmguifhed  chiefly  by 
extenfive  plains,  called  feppes ,  that  rival  the  deferts  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  prefenting  to  the  eye  little  more  than 
a  vaft  expanfe  of  level  fand,  with  very  little  appearance 
of  vegetation.  The  chief  fituation  of  thefe  fteppes  is  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea  of  Azof,  where  they  extend  in  length  above  400 
Britifh  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  empire  there  are  but 
few  confiderable  elevations,  and  no  mountains  of  im¬ 
portance,  except  on  the  eaftern  frontier,  and  towards  the 
fouth,  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  wffiole 
country  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  and  contains  numer¬ 
ous 


(a)  In  our  orthography  of  the  names  of  perfons  and  places  we  have  followed  Mr 
principles  of  Ruffian  orthography,  in  his  Hi/lory  of  Rufia,  vol.  i.  p.  132* 
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uffia.  oils  large  and  populous  towns.  In  the  north  and  eaft  of 
^  Afiatic  Ruflia,  we  fee  little  more  than  exteniive  marfhy 
plains,  covered  with  almofl  perpetual  fnow,  and  eroded 
by  broad  rivers,  which  take  their  courfe  to  the  Ardlic 
ocean.  In  this  part,  and  even  towards  the  centre  of 
Siberia,  vegetation  is  fo  much  checked  by  the  fevere 
cold,  that  few  trees  are  to  be  feen  ^  but  towards  the 
fouth  there  are  vaft  forefts  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  and  trees  of 
a  fimilar  nature.  In  fome  parts  of  this  divifion  of  the 
empire,  efpecially  about  lake  Baikal,  the  feenery  is 
beautiful  and  pidlurefque.  Here,  too,  the  country 
abounds  in  fleppes,  which  are  Hill  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  the  European  part. 

As  thefe  fteppes  are  among  the  mod:  linking  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
fider  them  rather  minutely.  Thefe  lleppes  refemble,  in 
many  refpedls,  the  fandy  deferts  of  Africa  5  but  though 
their  foil  is  compofed  of  the  fame  materials,  they  are  not 
fo  barren  of  vegetation,  exhibiting  here  and  there  fcat- 
tered  patches  of  thin  grafs,  and  at  diilant  intervals, 
fmali  Hunted  thickets.  In  general  they  are  deflitute  of 
wood,  though  in  a  few  places  we  find  fmali  forefts  of 
birch  trees.  They  abound  with  fait  lakes,  but  ftreams 
of  frefh  water  are  uncommon.  The  moft  remarkable 
fteppes  are,  as  we  have  faid,  thofe  of  Aliatic  Ruftia,  and 
of  thefe  there  are  four  that  merit  particular  notice.  One 
of  thefe  extends  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and 
was  formerly  called  the  Kalmuk  fteppe.  On  the  north 
it  fkirts  the  floetz  mountains  that  proceed  from  the 
Uralian  chain,  while  to  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Caf- 
pian.  This  fandy  plain  contains  a  few  diftrifts  that  are 
well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  it  is  deftitute  of  wood  and  frefh  water.  It  abounds 
m  fait  lakes,  and  is  very,  thinly  inhabited.  The  fecond 
great  fteppe  is  that  which  extends  between  the  Tobol 
and  the  Irtyfh,  and  between  this  latter  river  and  the 
Alay  and  the  Oby,  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the  Irtyfh  into 
the  Oby.  This  comprehends  a  moft  extenfive  territory, 
containing  numerous  forefts  of  birch,  pines,  and  firs, 
interfperfed  with  fait  lakes,  and  in  moft  places  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  pafturage  and  agriculture.  The  greater  part 
of  this  fteppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolfk.  A 
third  comprehends  that  large  tradl  that  lies  beyond  the 
river  Tfhulim,  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenifly,  as  far 
as  the  fhores  of  the  Ardlic  ocean.  In  this  fteppe  there 
is  much  wood,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth,  where  there 
are  confiderable  forefts.  Eaftward  from  this,  between 
the  Yenifly,  the  Tungufka,  and  the  Lena,  lies  a  fourth 
defer t,  refembling  the  laft  in  its  appearance,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  foil,  but  containing  lefs  wood.  A  great 
part  of  this  fteppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Irkutfk. 

The  mountains  in  Afiatic  Ruflia  are  indeed  more 
numerous,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  their  height.  The 
rivers  are  large  and  majeftic,  and  are  navigable  for  a 
5  confiderable  extent. 

The  foil  is  of  courfe  extremely  various.  That  of  the 
northern  parts  is  marfhy,  and  little  fufceptible  of  culti¬ 
vation,  but  the  fouth  abounds  in  rich  and  fertile,  plains. 
The  moft  fertile  part  of  European  Ruftia  is  that  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  government  of  Voro- 
netfk  to  that  of  Simbirfk.  Here  the  foil  confifts  of  a 
black  mould,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  is 
fo  rich,  that  the  fields  are  never  manured.  The  harvefts 
are  abundant,  and  the  natural  failures  render  the  lowing 


of  artificial  graffes  unneceffary.  Moft  parts  of  Siberia  Raffia, 
are  totally  incapable  of  agriculture  and  improvement.  — -J’ 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Ruftia  is  rather  a  flat  yr  \  ■ 
than  a  mountainous  country,  and  this  charadler  is  parti-  °Un  amS* 
cularly  applicable  to  the  European  part.  The  moft  ele¬ 
vated  region  of  this  divifion  lies  in  the  road  between 
St  Peterfburgh  and  Mofco,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
mountain  of  Volday,  though  denominated  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Vhifokaya  Ploftchade,  or  the  elevated  ground. 

This  mountain  is  flat  at  the  top,  is  furrounded  with 
large  fand  hills,  interfperfed  with  granite  rocks,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  feveral  lakes  and  groves.  In  this  moun¬ 
tain  are  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Duna,  Volga,  and 
Dniepr. 

To  the  fouth-weft,  bounding  the  fteppe  of  the  Dniepr, 
lie  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  which  are  rather  roman¬ 
tic,  from  their  adjacent  feenery,  than  remarkable  for 
their  height.  Between  them  and  the  fhores  of  the- 
Black  fea  lie  beautiful  valleys,  abounding  with  olives, 
figs,  and  pomegranates,  while  the  fteepeft  cliffs  of  the 
mountain  are  adorned  with  the  red  bark  and  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  arbutus .  Thefe  valleys  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  in  vineyards,  and  feed  numerous  flocks  of  flieep  and 
goats. 

The  largeft  mountainous  tradl  of  European  Ruftia 
is  that  of  Olonetz,  that  lies  between  the  Swediftt 
frontiers  and  the  White  fea.  This  chain  occupies  a 
fpace  of  nearly  150,  or  above  1000  Britifh  miles,  run¬ 
ning  almofl  due  north.  This  chain  is  of  no  great 
height,  but  its  northern  part  is  covered  with  perpetual 
fnow.  Thefe  mountains  are  very  rich  in  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  Uralian  mountains  that  feparate  European  from 
Afiatic  Ruflia,  have  been  Tufftciently  deferibed  in  thsr 
article  Geology,  N°  13  r,  135. 

The  mountains  of  Afiatic  Ruflia  are  more  numerous- 
and  more  important.  They  include  the  Altaic  chain* 
the  mountains  of  Savanfk,  of  Yablonnoy,  and  Stanovoy, 
forming  the  fouthern  boundary  between  the  Ruffian  and. 

Chinefe  empires,  and  the  claflical  range  of  Caucafus,  ex-, 
tending  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Black  fea.  Of 
thefe,  the  Altaic  chain  has  alfo  been  fufliciently  deferi¬ 
bed  under  Geology,  N°  132  \  and  as  the  other  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  may  be  confidered  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  chain,  they  need  not  occupy  our- 
attention  in  the  prefent  article. 

The  ridge  of  Mount  Caucafus  divides  Ruflia  from  Tur¬ 
key  to  the  weft,  and  from  Perfia  to  the  eaft,  and  extends- 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  for  about  400  Bri¬ 
tifh  miles.  It  is  not  of  any  confiderable  breadth,  being 
in  no  part  more  than  20  or  30  miles  acrofs,  and  in  fome 
places  not  more  than  five  or  fix.  Its  height  is  confider¬ 
able,  and  its  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal  ice  and 
fnow.  The  valleys  at  its  foot  abound  in  foreft  trees  * 
and  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  contain  veins  of  filver, 
lead,*  and  copper.  ■  ^ 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Ruffian  empire  we  muff  Volcanoes, 
not  omit  the  volcanoes  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  whole  of 
this  peninfula  is  divided  lengthwife  by  a  chain  of  lofty, 
rocky  mountains,  commonly  covered  with  fnow,  and 
fh 00 ting  into  conical  fummits  that  very -frequently  emit 
fmoke,  and  fometimes  burft  out  into  flame.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  they  pour  out  lava,  or  water,  like  ' 
the  European  volcanoes.  Many » of  them  appear  to  be 
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exlin£l,  but  their  former  volcanic  ftate  is  evinced  by 
the  appearance  of  craters  at  their  fummits.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  volcanoes  there  are  hot  fprings, 
not  inferior  in  temperature  to  thofe  of  Iceland,  and  like 
them  throwing  up  jets  of  water  with  a  great  noife,  but  to 
an  inconfiderable  height. 

The  Teas  that  are  conne&ed  with  Ruflia  are,  the 
Arflic  ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific  which  has 
been  called  the  eaftifln  Archipelago,  forming  its  nor¬ 
thern  and  eaflern  boundaries ;  the  inland  feas  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  fea,  the  fea  of  Azof,  the  Calpian,  the 
fea  of  Aral,  and  the  fea  of  Okhotfk.  Some  account  of 
thefe,  except  the  fea  of  Okhotfk,  will  be  found  under 
their  refpe£live  articles  in  this  work. 

•  The  fea  of  Okhotfk  may  be  confidered  as  a  large 
gult  lying  between  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfcliatka  to  the 
eaft,  and  the  country  of  the  Tungoufi  to  the  well.  Its 
entrance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  is  clofed  by  a  chain  of 
fmall  i (lands,  called  the  Kourilfkie  iflands,  and  within 
thefe  are  the  two  large  iflands  of  Ezzo  and  Sackhalin. 
Its  principal  port  is  Okhotfk,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fmall  river  Okhota,  aTid  to  the  nouh-eafl  it  has  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  called  the  fea  of  Pengina. 

The  fliores  of  Ruflia  are  hollowed  out  into  numerous 
indentations,  forming  feveral  important  bays  and  gulfs. 
The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  are,  the  gulf  of  Finland 
in  the  Baltic,  that  of  Archangel  in  the  White  fea,  the 
bays  of  Ooy  and  of  Eniffy  in  the  Ardlic  ocean }  the 
bay  of  Anadhir  in  the  eaflern  Archipelago  ;  the  large 
gulf  of  the  fea  of  Okhotzk,  called  the  fea  of  Pengina, 
and  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  Kamtfcliatka. 

This  extenflve  empire  is  watered  by  numerous  and 
important  rivers,  which  traverfe  it  in  every  diredlion. 
Thefe  we  (hall  clafs,  not  according  to  the  diviflons  of 
the  empire  through  which  they  pafs,  but  according  to 
the  feas  or  oceans  into  which  they  flow. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  are,  the  Duna 
and  the  Neva.  Thofe  which  fall  into  the  White  fea 
are  the  Onega  and  the  Dvina  to  the  weft,  and  the  Kei- 
loi  and  the  Mefen  to  the  eaft.  Into  the  Ardlic  ocean 
flow  the  Cara,  the  Petfhora  or  Bolfhaia  Peifhora,  the 
Oby,  which  receives  the  Irtyfh  j  the  Tobol,  the  Ye- 
liifly,  the  Khatanga,  the  Lena,  the  Yana,  the  In- 
dighirka,  and  the  Kolyma.  Thofe  which  flow  into  the 
eaflern  Pacific  are,  the  Anadhir  and  the  Kamtfchatka. 
Into  the  Cafpian  fea  fall  the  Yemba  or  Emba,  the 
Ural  or  Yaik,  the  Volga,  receiving  the  Kamma,  and  the 
Okka  and  the  Terek.  Laftly,  there  flow  into  the 
Black  fea,  the  Khuban,  the  Don,  the  Dniepr  or  Ni- 
eper,  the  Bog  or  Bogue,  and  the  Dnieftr  or  Niefter. 
Of  thefe  rivers  we  have  already  given  an  account  of  the 
Don,  the  Dvina,  the  Irtvfh,  the  Lena,  the  Nieper, 
the  Niefter,  the  Oby,  and  the  Onega,  under  their  re- 
fpedlive  titles,  and  an  account  of  the  Volga  wall  be  found 
Under  that  head.  We  (hall  here  add  a  brief  view  of  the 
remaining  rivers. 

The  Duna,  fometimes  called  the  weftern  Dvina,  rifes 
between  the  provinces  of  Pfkov  and  Smoleufk,  and 
takes  a  north- wefterly  courfe  for  about  $00  miles,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga.  This  river  has  fome  con- 


fiderable  and  dangerou*  falls  \  and  when  the  ice  breaks  Ruffia. 
up  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  vail  quantities  of 
it  are  hurried  down  the  flreum,  lo  as  frequently  to  do 
much  injury  to  the  port  ot  Riga. 

Of  thofe  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ardlic  ocean,  the* 

Cara  is  one  of  the  molt  inconfiderable,  were  it  not  that 
it  completes  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia 
to  the  north.  I  runs  frcm  the  Uralian  mountains  to 
the  fea  of  Kaifkoye,  a  diilar.ee  of  about  140  miles. 

The  Petfhora  rifes  in  the  Uralian  moun  ains,  iri’the 
government  of  Vologda,  runs  acrofs  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Ardlic  ocean  at  Pooflo- 
zertik,  after  a  courfe  ot  about  450  miles. 

The  Tobol  rifes  in  the  chain  of  mountains  that  fepa- 
rate  the  government  of  Ufa  from  the  country  of  the 
Kirghiftzi,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Irtyfh  at  Tobolfk, 
after  receiving  numerous  tributary  ftreams. 

The  Yeniffy,  or  Enyffi,  is  formed  by  the  jundlion  of 
two  rivers,  viz.  the  Kamfara  and  the  Veikem  or  Bay- 
kema,  which  belong  to  China.  It  firft  enters  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  dominions,  where  alone  it  has  the  name  of  Yeniffy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bon-Kemtfbyng,  and  after  running 
ncrthw7ard,  and  forming  a  bay  containing  feveral  iflands, 
it  falls  into  the  Ardlic  ocean  about  2°  eaflward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oby. 

The  Khatanga  rifes  from  a  lake  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  and  falls  into  a  large  bay  of  the  Frozen  ocean, 
called  Khatanfkaia  Cuba.  Its  courfe  is  through  a  low 
and  very  marfhy  country. 

The  Yana  rifes  from  a  little  lake  in  about  64°  N« 
lat.  and  after  making  fome  fmall  turns,  runs  northward 
to  the  Ardlic  ocean,  forming  five  confiderable  arms  that 
empty  themfelves  into  a  capacious  bay. 

The  Indighirka  rifes  near  the  fource  of  the  Yana,  but 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains.  At  its  efflux  into 
the  Ardlic  ocean  after  a  courfe  of  1200  verfts,  (b)  it 
forms  four  great  arms. 

The  Anadhir  rifes  in  the  country  of  the  Tfchutchki. 

Its  bed  is  fandy,  its  channel  very  broad,  and  its  current 
flow.  It  is  fo  {hallow'  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  crofted  by 
the  common  ferry  boats  of  the  country,  though  thefe 
draw'  no  more  than  twTo  feet  of  w'ater.  It  takes  its 
courfe  through  a  flat  country,  which  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  is  deftitute  of  w?ood,  but  overgrown  with 
mofs,  affording  pafture  to  innumerable  herds  of  rein 
deer ;  but  on  the  fouth  well  w  ooded  and  abounding 
with  verdure.  It  falls  into  a  confiderable  bay  a  little 
fouth  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  called  the  bay  of  Anadhir. 

The  Kamtfchatka  takes  a  fhort  courfe  from  fouth  to 
north,  along  the  peninfula  of  that  name,  till,  not  far 
fri  m  its  mouth  it  turns  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  falls  into 
a  bay  nearly  oppofite  to  Bhering’s  ifland. 

The  Amoor  w7as  formerly  reckoned  among  the  rivers 
of  Ruflia,  but  was  lately  ceded  entirely  to  China. 

Of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea  we  have 
to  notice  the  Yemba,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek.  The 
firft  of  thefe  rifes  in  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  the  Ura¬ 
lian  chain,  and  is  the  moft  eaflern  of  all  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Cafpian.  It  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  country  of  the  Kirghifhes  and  the  Ufinfkoy 
government.  The  Ural  or  Yaik  is  a  river  of  confider¬ 
able 


(b)  A  Ruffian  verft  is  about  two  thirds  of  an  Englifh  mile,  or  about  1174  yards. 
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able  importance.  It  rifes  in  the  Ur  Lilian  mountains, 
in  the  government  of  Ufa,  and  after  palling  by  Oren¬ 
burg,  and  receiving  feveral  ftreams,  it  flows  into  the 
Cafpian  at  Gourief.  Its  name  is  faid  to  have  been 
changed  from  Yaik  to  Ural,  on  account  of  a  dangerous 
infurre&ion  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  its  banks.  The 
Terek  originates  in  Mount  Caucafus,  on  the  higheft 
ridges  that  form  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Its  courfe  is 
rapid,  and  in  the  autumn  the  melted  fnows  rufli  down 
from  the  mountains  in  fuch  torrents  into  the  plain 
beneath,  as  to  fwell  this  river  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its 
.  ufual  level,  fo  that  it  overflows  the  adjacent  country, 

,  and  not  unfrequently  11  ii ft s  its  bed.  It  falls  into  the 
Cafpian  at  Kiziiar,  after  forming  two  branches,  with  a 
confiderable  ifland  between  them. 

The  Kuban  and  the  Bogue  are  the  only  important 
rivers  of  tliofe  which  flow  into  the  Black  fea,  that  have 
not  been  noticed  in  their  places  in  the  general  alphabet 
of  this  work.  Of  thefe  the  Kuban,  anciently  deno¬ 
minated  Hypanis,  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  confluence  of  feveral  tri¬ 
butary  ft  reams.  It  takes  a  direction  nearly  weft  ward, 
running  along  the  parallel  of  450  N.  Lat.  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Black  fea,  oppofite  the  iile  cf  Taman,  in  the 
ftraits  of  Kafa.  Its  dream  is  fmooth  and  gentle,  not 
obftruCted  by  waterfalls,  and,  though  not  deep,  is  well 
adapted  to  purpofes  of  inland  navigation.  Its  banks  are 
fertile,  and  near  its  foa.rce  are  conftderable  forefts. 

The  Bogue  rifes  in  Poland,  and  formerly  conftituted 
.  part  of  the  boundary  between  that  kingdom  and  the 
Ruffian  empire,  as  a,t  prefent  towards  its  mouth  it  forms 
part  of  the  frontier  between  Ruflia  and  Turkey.  It 
-  falls  into  the  Black  fea  at  Otchakof. 

The  Ruffian  empire,  confldering  its  fize,  does  not 
abound  in  lakes  Thefe  are  proportionally  moft  numer¬ 
ous  in  European  Ruflia,  where  we  find  the  lake  of  I- 
mandra  in  Ruffian  Lapland  ;  thofe  of  Ladoga,  Onega, 
and  Peipus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Peterfburgh  ; 
Bielo-Ozero,  or  the  White  lake,  in  the  government  of 
.Novgorod  ;  and  thofe  which  give  rife  to  the  river  Volga, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Seliger,  in  the  government  of 
Tver. 

The  Afiatic  lakes  are  not  numerous  ;  but  one  of  them, 

.the  lake  or  fea  of  Baikal,  is  highly  important  from  its 
magnitude,  and  from  the  commercial  intercourfe  which 
it  promotes  between  the  adjacent  provinces.  The 
other  lakes  of  this  part  of  Ruflia  are  thefe  of  Altyn-Noor, 
or  the  Golden  lake,  and  of  Altyn  or  Telitzko. 

Moft  of  thefe  lakes  have  been  already  noticed  under 
their  proper  heads  in  the  general  alphabet;  but  as  the 
account  there  given,  excepting  that  of  Baikal,  differs 
in  fome  refpe&s  from  the  defcription  of  them  by  the 
lateft  geographers,  we  fhall  here  add  the  account  of  the 
Ruffian  lakes  given  by  Mr  Tooke. 

The  lake  of  Ladoga  is  fituated  in  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake  of 
Onega,  which  in  ancient  times  is  faid  to  have  been  de¬ 
nominated  Nebo.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft 
lakes  in  Europe,  the  length  of  it  being  about  175,  and 
its  breadth  105  verfts.  It  produces  a  vaft  number  of 
feals.  On  account  of  the  perilous  ftorms  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  the  feveral  fand  banks  that  are  ever  fliifting 
.their  pofition,  Peter  the  Great  caufed  the  famous  Lado¬ 
ga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  fhore,  from  the  Volkhof 
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into  the  Neva,  which  canal  is  104  verfts  long,  10 
jenes  *  broad,  fajene  deep,  and  has  25  fluices. 


fa-  Ruflia. 


the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  conne&ed  with  _ _ 

^  the  Svir  with  the  Onega ;  and  by  the  Volkhof  with  7  feeT 
the  Ilmen.  Into  the  canal  flow  the  rivers  Lipke,  Englifh, 
Nafia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona  ;  into  the  lake,  the 
rivers  Pafha,  Sices,  Q  aet,  &c.  whereas  the  Neva  alone 
runs  out  of  it.  Both  fhorcs  of  the  lake  belong  to  Ruf- 
fia,  and  thefe  have  every  where  a  flat  coaft  and  a  fandy 
beach.  On  this  fhore  it  has  alfo  a  few  low  fifhery 
iflands,  and  a  fandy  bottom.  That  part  of  the  northern 
fide  which  lies  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  has  marble 
on  its  coaft,  whence  fome  of  thofe  beautiful  and  durable 
kinds  of  Finnifti  marble  are  brought  to  St  Peterfburgh. 

As  the  bed  of  this  lake,  for  a  great  extent,  is  in  the 
loweft  part  of  the  country,  it  receives  befides  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the  alum 
hills  ;  all  of  which  have  no  other  outlet  than  the  Neva. 

The  lake  Onega  is  fituated  in  the  government  of  Oaega, 
Olonetz,  between  the  Ladoga  apd  the  White  fea.  Its 
length  is  between  180  and  200  verfts,  and  its  breadth 
from  60  to  80,  Like  the  Ladoga,  it  contains  a  few 
iflands  confifting  of  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties 
is  much  the  fame.  With  other  rivers,  the  Vitegra  falls 
into  it  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  which  river  takes  its  rife  not 
far  from  the  Kofsha,  and  this  river  falls  into  the  Bielo- 
ozero.  On  the  Kofsha  is  the  old  Ladoga,  and  on  the  Vi¬ 
tegra,  the  old  Vitegorfkaia,  which  are  only  about  40  verfts 
afunder.  Now,  as  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  ri¬ 
ver  Svir  runs  into  the  Ladoga,  and  from  the  Bielo-ozero 
the  Shekfna  flows  into  the  Volga,  there  needs  only  a. 
canal  to  be  cut  the  faid  diftance  of  40  verfts,  for  con¬ 
necting  the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  which  would  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  navigation  here  than  the  paf- 
fage  by  Viftinoi-Volotftiok,  becaufe  there  are  no  water¬ 
falls,  and  therefore  all  the  danger  and  trouble  attend¬ 
ing  them  in  the  prefent  paffage  would  be  obviated. 

The  lake  Peipus,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Tftiudfkoe-  peipuf 
ozero,  lies  between  the  governments  of  Pfcove,  Reval, 

Riga,  and  St  Peterfburgh  ;  is  in  length  about  80,  and 
in  breadth  about  60  verfts.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Pfcove  lake  by  a  very  broad  channel,  about  50  verfts 
in  length.  From  this  lake  proceeds  the  river  Narova, 
communicating  through  the  Embach  with  the  Vertz- 
erb,  and  from  this  latter  runs  the  Fellin  to  the  gulf  of 
Riga,  fo  that  an  inland  navigation  might  eafily  be  for¬ 
med  between  lake  Peipus  and  the  Baltic,  though  at  pre¬ 
fent  the  commodities  conveyed  along  the  Narova  to  Nar¬ 
va,  mull  be  carried  a  conftderable  way  by  land,  owing 
to  the  numerous  falls  in  that  river.  In  this  lake  there 
are  a  few  final  1  iflands,  one  of  which  has  three  villages 
upon  it,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  wood. 

The  Bielo-ozero,  or  White  lake,  is  in  the  fame  govern-  Bielo-^ 
ment  with  the  foregoing  ;  is  about  50  verfts  long  and  ozero. 

30  broad,  and  receives  into  it  feveral  fmaller  ft  reams. 

The  only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is  the  Shekfna,  which 
falls  into  the  Volga.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear, 
having  a  bottom  partly  clay  and  partly  ftony.  The 
clay  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  ftormy  wea¬ 
ther  caufes  a  ftrong  white  foam  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water.  It  is  doubtlefs  from  this  circumftance  that  the 
lake  firft  obtained  the  name  Bielo,  or  white.  It  abounds 
with  ftfh  and  crabs. 

The  lake  Tfhany  is  fituated  partly  in  the  government  xfhanv 
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of  Tooolfk  and  partly  in  that  of  Kolhyvan.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  lakes  Mollki  and  Abiilikan,  is  of 
very  confiderable  circuit,  and  abounds  in  fifh. 

The  lake  Ilmen,  formerly  Moiik,  lies  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novgorod,  being  about  40  verfts  long  and  30 
broad.  It  receives  the  rivers  Mfta,  JLovat,  Skelton,  8cc. 
and  gives  birth  to  the  Volkhol  alone. 

The  Altyn-Noor,  or  Teletzkoe-ozero,  lies  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kolhyvan,  on*a  very  confiderable  elevation 
of  the  Altai  mountains,  by  which  it  is  alfo  entirely  fur- 
rounded.  Its  length  is  computed  at  126,  and  its  great- 
eft  breadth  at  84  verfts.  From  this  lake  arifes  the  fa¬ 
mous  river  By,  which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Katunia, 
takes  the  name  of  Oby. 

European  Ruftia  abounds  in  wood  *,  and  numerous  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  are  feen  in  various  diftrifls,  efpecially  be¬ 
tween  St  Peterftmrgh  and  Mofco,  and  between  Vladi¬ 
mir  and  Arzonas.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Riphsean 
foreft,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  occupied  the  fouthern 
part  of  European  Ikftia,  where  now  extends  a  plain 
covered  with  a  thick  and  fertile  coat  of  black  mould. 
The  forefts  in  fome  part  of  Afiatic  Ruftia  are  alfo  im- 
menfely  large,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth.  On  the 
weft  of  the  government  of  Irkutfk,  an  enormous,  dark 
and  marftiy  foreft  of  refinous  trees,  extends  to  the  river 
Kan  j  but  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Siberia  are 
•  bare  of  wood. 

When  we  confider  that  the  Ruftian  empire  occupies 
:-?,nd  feafons.  an  extent  from  north  to  fouth  of  nearly  40°,  we  may 
rationally  conclude  that  the  climate  and  feafons  of  fo 
vaft  a  tra£l  muft  be  extremely  diverfified.  According¬ 
ly  we  find  that  while  the  northern  regions  are  expofed 
to  almoft  perpetual  frofts,  fome  of  the  fouthern  diftridls 
enjoy  the  pureft  atmofphere,  and  the  mildeft  Iky.  While 
the  former  is  doomed  to  the  utmoft  fterility,  the  latter 
is  fo  fertile  as  to  produce  in  the  rnoft  lavifti  abundance 
all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  moft  favoured  climates. 

One  of  the  lateft  writers  on  the  climate  of  Ruftia,  M. 
Hermann,  has  divided  the  empire  into  four  regions, 
which  are  thus  diftinguifhed. 

1.  The  very  cold  region,  extending  from  78?  to  6o° 
of  north  latitude.  This  region  comprehends  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Vyborg,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Tobolfk, 
the  greater  part  of  Irkutfk,  Vologda,  a  part  of  Perme, 
Novgorod  and  St  Feterfburgh. 

2.  The  cold  region,  extending  from  6o°  to  550,  and 
including  the  governments  of  Reval,  Riga,  Polotfk, 
Pfcov,  Tver,  Mofco,  Yaroflavl,  Vladimir,  Koftroma, 
Viaetka,  the  greater  part  of  Perme  and  Kazan,  a  part 
of  Irkutfk,  Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Simbirfk,  Ni (lm ey- Novgo¬ 
rod,  Kaluga,  and  Smolenfk. 

3.  The  moderate  region,  extending  from  550  to  50°, 
including  the  governments  of  Moghilef,  Tchernigof, 
Orel,  Kurfk,  Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of 
Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetfk,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaluga, 
Sinbirfk,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutfk,  Kazan, 
Niftmey-Novgorod,  and  Smolenfk. 

4.  The  hot  region,  extending  from  50°  to  the  moft 
fouthern  part  of  Ruftia,  including  Taurida,  Ekatarinoflaf, 
the  greater  part  of  Caucafia,  and  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof, 
Voronetfk,  Saratof,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  Irkutfk. 

From  the  above  enumeration  we  find  that  one  of  the 
Ruftian  governments  poffeffes  all  the  varieties  of  climate 
>and  feafon.  and  that  many  of  them.are  fo  divided  as  to 
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We  {hall  de^  R 
feribe  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  changes  of  the'fea- 
Ton,  as  they  occur  in  each  of  thefe  divifions,  confining 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  the  extremes  of  St  Feterfburgh  and 
Taurida,  as  being  moft  interefting. 

In  many  diftri&s  of  the  firft  region  there  is  fcarcely 
any  fummer  5  for  the  three  or  four  months  in  which  it 
does  not  fnow,  fcarcely  deferve  that  name.  As  in  moft 
parts  cf  the  globe,  however,  the  eaftern  diftri£ls  of  this 
region  are  much  colder  and  more  barren  than  thofe  on 
the  weftern  fide  ;  the  fruits  that  come  to  maturity 
round  St  Peterfburgh,  and  in  the  government  of  Vy¬ 
borg,  are  not  found  under  the  fame  latitude  in- Siberia. 
Even  the  weather  of  St  Peterfburgh,  however,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  rude,  and  the  climate  here  is  unfettled  and  un¬ 
friendly.  In  the  winter  of  1798  and  1799,  the  coldeft 
ever  known  in  that  country,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit^ 
thermometer  flood  at  St  Peterfburgh  at  3  90  below  o,  and 
even  at  Mofco,  the  fame  thermometer  fluSuated  during  35 
fucceftive  days  between  — 30°  and  — 40°.  The  fpring 
in  this  region  (i.  e.  about  St  Peterfburgh),  has  in  gene¬ 
ral  much  froft,  fnowq  and  rain  ;  but  the  fhort  fummer  is 
for  the  moft  part  fair  and  fine.  The  longeft  day  is 
here  about  18I  hours,  and  the  evening  twilights  are  fo 
uncommonly  luminous,  as  readily  to  enable  perfons  to 
read  and  write.  The  very  fultry  days  are  in  general 
but  few,  and  thefe  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  cool  - 
evenings,  nights  and  mornings.  The  autumn  has  fel- 
dom  many  bright  days,  but  is  for  the  moft  part  cloudy, 
wet,  and  boifterous.  The  winter  is  always  fevere  *,  and 
as  the  atmofphere  is  generally  dry,  even  in  fnowy  wea¬ 
ther,  this  feafon  is  fo  healthy,  that  the  fmalleft  number 
of  deaths  is  found  to  happen  during  winter.  The 
fhorteft  day  is  only  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  though 
confiderable  light  is  refledled  from  the  fnow,  yet  when 
the  atmofphere  is  cloudy,  candles  can  be  difpenfed  with 
but  for  a  very  fhort  time,  During  this  feafon  the  river 
Neva,  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Peterfburgh,  and 
even  the  gulf  of  Finland,  as  far  as  the  iflands  of  the 
Baltic,  are  covered  with  ice,  nearly  a  yard  in  thicknefs. 
On  an  average,  there  are  annually  from  150  to  190 
days  of  froft,  during  which  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  three  feet. 

This  feverity  of  climate,  apparently  fo  inimical  to 
health  and  comfort,  is  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  as 
one  of  their  greateft  bleftings.  By  the  extent  of  ice 
and  fnow,  diftances  are  fhortened,  or  at  leaft  travelling 
is  facilitated,  fo  that  people,  horfes,  and  carriages  with 
the  heavieft  burdens,  crofs  the  Neva,  and  the  other 
rivers,  lakes  and  canals  in  all  dire&ions.  Ice  cellars 
here  form  a  neceffary  of  life,  for  by  their  means  provi- 
fions  of  all  kinds  are  preferved  during  fummer.  Hence 
every  houfe  is  provided  with  one  of  them  5  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  they  are  filled  with  large  blocks 
cut  from  the  river.  The  ice  alfo  promotes  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants,  as  we  (hall  (hew*  in  the  fequel 
of  this  article.  Indeed,  fo  effential  is  this  feverity  of 
feafon  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  the 
winter  is  unufually  mild,  the  roads  are  nearly  im- 
p affable,  and  the  provifions,  which  are  always  preferved 
in  a  frozen  ftate,  can  fcarcely  be  kept  from  putrefac- 

tion.  >  .  , 

In  this  region  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  frequent, 
and  its  corufcations  peculiarly  vivid  3  Harms  of  thunder 
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Rufiia.  and  lightning  are  neither  numerous,  violent,  nor  laft- 
‘■ji+c+y-iammi  fng  .  high  winds  are  not  predominant,  and  it  feldora 
hails,  though  hoar-frofts  are  very  common. 

In  the  fecond  region  the  fummer  is  indeed  ftiort  in 
many  parts  j  but  in  moft  of  them  it  is  fo  warm,  and  the 
•days  are  fo  long,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ufually  come 
to  maturity  in  a  fhorter  time  than  in  other  places.  The 
winter  in  this  region,  efpecially  in  the  governments  of 
Irkutfk,  Perme,  Viaetka,  &c.  is  in  general  very  fe- 
vere. 

In  the  third  region  the  winter  is  alfo  long  and  cold, 
efpecially  in  the  governments  of  Irkutfk,  Kolhyvan,  and 
Ufa.  This,  however,  is  owing  rather  to  the  lofty 
mountains  with  which  thefe  diftriCts  abound,  than  from 
their  high  degree  of  latitude.  The  governments  be¬ 
longing  to  this  region  in  European  Ruftia,  however, 
ufually  enjoy  a  ftiort  and  mild  winter,  and  a  fine  warm 
fummer. 

In  the  fourth  region  the  winters  are  ftiort,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  parts  of  Irkutfk  and  Kolhyvan,  not  very 
cold  ;  and  the  fummer  is  warm,  and  in  many  parts  very 
dry.  One  of  the  moft  delightful  diftriCts  in  this  region 
•is  that  of  Taurida,  of  which  M.  Pallas  has  given  the 
following  animated  defcription. 

u  One  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  fertile  regions  of  the 
empire  is  the  beautiful  femicircular  and  amphitheatral 
vale  formed  by  the  Tauridan  mountains  along  the  fhores 
«f  the  Euxine.  Thefe  valleys,  which  are  bleffed  with 
the  climate  of  Anatolia  and  the  lefler  Afia,  where  the 
winter  is  fcarcely  fenfible,  where  the  primrofes  and 
fpring-faffron  bloom  in  February  and  often  in  January, 
and  where  the  oak  frequently  retains  its  foliage  through 
the  whole  winter,  are,  in  regard  to  botany  and  rural 
economy,  the  nobleft  traCl  in  Taurida,  and  perhaps  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Here,  on  all  fides, 
thrive  and  flourifh  in  open  air  the  ever-verdant  laurel, 
the  olive  tree,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  celtis,  which  perhaps  are  the  remains  of  Grecian 
cultivation  ;  with  the  manna-bearing  afh,  the  turpen¬ 
tine  tree,  the  tan-bark  tree,  the  ftrawberry  tree  from 
Afia  Minor,  and  many  others.  This  laft  particularly 
covers  the  fteepeft  cliffs  of  the  fhore,  and  beautifies  them 
in  winter  by  its  perpetual  foliage,  and  the  red  rind  of 
its  thick  ftem.  In  thefe  happy  vales  the  fore  ft  s  confift 
*)f  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  they  form  only 
a  large  orchard  left  entirely  to  itfelf.  On  the  fhores  of 
the  fea  the  caper-bufhes  propagate  themfelves  fponta- 
neoufly  ;  without  the  afliftance  of  art  the  wild  or  plant¬ 
ed  vine  Items  climb  the  loftieft  trees,  and,  twining  with 
the  ftowery  five-leaved  ivy,  form  feftoons  and  hedges. 
The  contrail  of  the  orchards,  and  the  rich  verdure, 
with  the  beautiful  wildnefs  prefented  by  the  adjacent 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  in  fome  places  rife  among 
the  clouds,  and  in  others  are  fallen  in  ruins  )  the  natu¬ 
ral  fountains  and  cafeades  that  agreeably  prefent  their 
rufhing  waters  ;  laftly,  the  near  view  of  the  fea,  where 
the  light  is  loft  in  the  unbounded  profpeCt  ;  all  thefe 
beauties  together  form  fo  piCturefque  and  delightful  a 
whole,  that  even  the  enraptured  mufe  of  the  poet  or  the 
painter  would  be  unable  to  conceive  a  more  captivating 
feene. 

“  In  thefe  enchanting  valleys,  to  the  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  nowhere  poffeffes  fo  fine  a  climate,  might 
the  ufeful  products  of  Afia  Minor,  and  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  be  made  indigenous.  The^fuperior 
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kinds  of  fruits  maybe  produced  here  without  trouble,  Ruflia. 
and  are  for  the  moft  part  fo  already.  The  belt  kinds  of 
olive  and  fig  trees  may  be  cultivated  here  \  and  even 
the  fefamum  plant  never  decays.  Orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  trees,  and  particularly  the  cedrat,  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  fpecies  of  them,  would  bear  the-  winter  extremely 
well  with  a  little  care.  The  vine  would  be  conftantly 
improving,  if  a  judicious  feleCtion  were  but  made  of  the 
flocks  for  planting,  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
the  various  effects  of  the  foil  and  litiiation  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  and  if  more  care  were  taken  in  working  the  muff 
and  keeping  the  wine.  For  the  ufe  of  the  apothecaries 
and  manufacturers  a  number  of  excellent  drugs  and  dyes 
might  be  produced,  which  are  at  prefent  brought  from 
the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Greece,  from  Afia 
Minor,  and  Perfia ;  feveral  of  them  are  now  feen  here 
growing  wild.  Likewife  many  hard  and  ufeful  kinds  of 
wood,  efpecially  coloured,  fit  for  inlaid  work,  might 
here  be  propagated  ;  perhaps  in  fome  traCts  even  the  fu- 
gar  cane  would  thrive  *  x§okefs 

The  productions  of  Ruftia  would  afford  an  ample  field  View  of  the 
for  the  inveftigation  of  the  naturalift  j  and  this  part  of  Ruffian 
its  natural  hiftory  has  been  fully  illuftrated  by  the  en- 
lightened  travellers  who  were  lately  employed  in  theV0’1’P’  3 
examination  of  the  empire.  We  can  here  giv6  only  a 
brief  fketch  of  the  refult  of  their  inquiries.  a 

In  the  central  parts  of  European  Ruftia  are  found  \mraal» 
moft  of  the  animals  which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
reft  of  Europe.  The  fineft  horfes  here  are  thofe  of  Li¬ 
thuania  and  Livonia,  the  former  poffefting  great  ftrength, 
the  latter  excelling  in  fpeed.  The  fpirit  and  beauty  of 
the  Tartarian  horfes  have  been  long  celebrated ;  and  in 
the  Taurida,  where  this  breed  is  much  cultivated,  thefe 
qualities  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Turkifh  and  Arabian  ftallions.  Near  Archangel,  the 
horfes  are  fmall,  and  refemble  thofe  in  the  north  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  country  near  Archangel  is  remarkable  for 
fine  pafturage,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle  ;  but  in¬ 
deed  cattle  abound  in  moft  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
fheep  in  the  northern  provinces  are  of  a  middle  fize, 
with  ftiort  tails  and  coarfe  wool  *,  but  thofe  in  the  fouth 
are  long-tailed,  and  their  wool  is  of  a  fuperior  texture  : 
but  the  beft  wool  is  procured  from  the  diftriCt  of  Kazan. 

We  have  feen  that  the  province  of  Taurida  abounds  in 
ftieep,  which  conftitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Some  opulent  farmers  in  this  diftriCt  poffefs 
50,000  fheep  *,  and  1000  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
flock.  Goats  and  fwine  alfo  abound  throughout  Euro¬ 
pean  Ruflia  ;  and  the  rein-deer  is  not  unknown  in  the 
moft  northern  governments.  In  the  north,  too,  are 
found  the  elk,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  fea  bear  \ 
and  in  the  moft  fouthern  diftriCts  the  camel  is  fometimes 
met  with. 

Afiatic  Ruflia  is  remarkable  for  the  rein-deer,  which 
there  performs  the  office  of  the  horfe,  the  cow,  and  the 
fheep.  In  the  fouth  are  found  the  wild  horfe,  and  the 
wild  afs ;  while  the  argali,  or  wild  ftieep,  is  often  hunt¬ 
ed  in  Siberia,  and  the  regions  of  Mount  Caucafus  pre- 
fent  the  furious  bifon.  Here,  too,  are  feen  the  ibex, 
and  the  chamois.  Near  Lake  Baikal  are  found  the 
flag,  the  mufk  animal,  and  the  wild  boar }  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yeniffy  is  feen  the  beaver.  Walruffes 
haunt  the  fhores  of  the  ArCtic  ocean,  and  feals  are 
found  in  moft  of  its  bays  and  inlets.  In  Siberia,  in 
the  provinces£of  Yakutfk  and  Nerfchinfk,  and  in  Kamt- 
Y  y  fchatka, 
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RmTia.  fchatka,  the  hunting  of  fables  forms,  during  part  of  the 
year,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  their 
Ikins,  when  procured  perfectly  entire,  are  faid  to  be 
worth  1  ol.  each.  The  Ikins  of  the  black  fox  are  alio 
highly  eiteemed,  as,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  one  of 
them  is  fome times  fufficient  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  bear  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Uralian  mountains,  and  the  civet  cat  in  the  Altai  chain. 
The  wild  boar  grows  here  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  its  tufks 
*  Pinker -  are  faid  fometimes  to  weigh  600  pounds  *.  I  he  horl'es 
ton's  Gee -  Qf  t^e  Mongul  Tartars  are  of  lingular  beauty,  fome  of 
graphy, vol.  tjlcm  Griped  like  the  tiger,  others  fpotted  like 

the  leopard.  The  Hud  of  a  noble  Mongul  fometimes 
contains  3000  or  4000  of  thefe  animals.  The  principal 
Nomadic  hordes  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  viz.  the  Tartars, 
Monguls,  and  Mandfhurs,  not  unfrcquently  regale  on 
horfe-flelh  ;  but  they  do  not,  as  is  commonly  reported, 
eat  it  raw.  The  cattle  of  this  division  of  Rulfia  are  of 
a  middling  fize,  and  are  commonly  employed  for 
draught,  and  even  fometimes  for  carriage. 

The  whole  empire  abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  game 
cf  all  forts  ;  and  in  the  more  folitary  regions  of  Mount 
Caucafus,  and  on  the  Uralian  and  Altaian  chains,  there 
are  numerous  birds  of  prey.  The  external  parts  and 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  well  fupphed  with  fea  fiih 
from  the  northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  White  fen,  the 
Black  fea  and  the  Cafpian  ;  and  the  numerous  lakes  and 
yivers  yield  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon,  trout,  pike, 
fiurgeon,  and  belluga  (a  large  fUh  from  whofe  roe  is 
made  the  bell  caviare).  Innumerable  fvvarms  of  infects 
are  hatched  by  the  fummer’s  beat  in  the  fands,  moraffes, 
and  forefls  ;  and  are  faid  to  be  fo  troublefome  as  to  ren- 
72  der  great  part  of  thefe  regions  almoft  uninhabi table. 
Vegetables.  Merely  to  enumerate  the  chief  vegetable  produ&ions 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  plan.  We  llia.ll  therefore  only  mention  the  moll 
important.  In.  the  forefls  are  found  the  fir,  the  Scotch 
pine,  the  larch,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  greater 
maple,  the  fycamore,  the  oak  of  various  fpecies,  the 
black  and  white  poplar,  the  afli,  the  hornbeam,  the 
beech,  the  nettle-tree,  the  cedar,  and  the  cyprefs.  Of 
fruit  trees  and  fhrubs,  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  al¬ 
mond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  medlar,  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pome¬ 
granate.  In  fome  parts  of  Afiatic  Ruffia  are  found, 
befides,  the  quince,  the  date,  the  jujube,  and  the  wil¬ 
low-leaved  pear  ;  and  many  other  fhrubs  and  plants, 
which  in  our  climate  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
are,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruffia,  produced  fpon- 
ianeoufly. 

Minerals.  RufTia  is  not  lefs  rich  in  mineral  prod  unions,  of  which 
Siberia  in  particular  contains  a  great  variety.  In  the 
brief  fketch  of  Ruffian  mineralogy  which  we  can  here 
offer,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  chiefly  to  the  metallic 
mines.  Of  thefe  there  are  few  in  European  Rulfia,  and 
thofe  principally  of  iron.  It  appears  that  there  was  for¬ 
merly  a  gold  mine  near  the  river  Vigg  in  the  north- 
tveflern  corner  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  year  1739, 
gold  was  difeovered  in  the  fame  region,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Olonelz ;  but  the  product  was  fcarcely  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the  expence 
of  working  ihc  mine,  not  more  than  57  pounds  of  gold 
having  been  procured  within  the  year.  The  richeft  iron 
mines  in  European  Ruffia,  axe  about  60  miles  from 
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Mofco  ;  and  in  the  government  of  Ferine  are  worked  Ruffin 
mines,  both  of  iron  anu  copper.  U 

In  Siberia  there  are  valuable  gold  mines,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Catharineburg,  on  the  call  of  the  Uralian  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  latitude  of  about  570,  where  an  office  for 
the  management  of  the  mines  was  eftabliihed  by  Peter  I. 
in  1719.  Several  mines  of  different  metals  extend  to  a 
coniideiable  diffance  Qn  the  north  and  foulh  of  Catha¬ 
rineburg  ;  and  there  are  in  this  diffridt  above  icp 
founderies,  chiefly  for  copper  and  iron.  The  principal 
gold  mines  in  this  diftridt  are  thofe  of  Rercfof,  a  few 
miles  north* eafl  of  Catharineburg,  near  the  .river  Pyfk- 
ma,  that  falls  into  the  Tobol.  The  gold  is  fometimes 
found  native,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  various  fUb- 
ftances,  efpecially  filver.  There  are  other  mines  in 
Kolhyvan  and  Nerihiiuk,  chiefly  of  lead  and  filver, 
w  ith  a  fraall  proportion  of  gold.  The  former  of  thefe 
were  difeovered  in  1704,  and  the  latter  in  1748.  In 
the  mines  of  Berefof  is  found  the  fed  lead  of  Siberia  y  „ 
and  in  the  copper  mines,  about  30  miles  foutli  of  Ca- 
.  tharine.burg,  that  particular  ore  called  malachite,  or 
ffaladtilic  copper,  is  found  in  great  perfection.  There 
are  alio  copper  mines  in  the  Altai  mountains;,  where 
dendritic  copper  is  met  with.  The  richeft  iron 
mines  in  this  part  of  Rujfia  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Uralian  chain.  The  large  mafs  of  native  iron  which 
we  have  mentioned  under  Geology,  N°  1 65.  was 
found  by  Profeffor  Fallas  in  Siberia,  near  Mount  Emor 
or  Nemir,  not  far  from  the  river  Yeniffy. 

Rock  fait  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Siberia,  efpeci¬ 
ally  near  the  Ilek,  not  far  from  Orenburgh.  Coal  is  51 
rare  production  in  Ruilia  ;  but  it  is  found  near  Lake. 

Baikal,  and  in  the  fleppe  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga.  Sulphur,  alum,  fal  ammoniac,  nitre,  and  natron^ 
are  found  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia  various  gems,  which 
we  mull  not  omit  to  notice.  Thefe  are  diicovercd 
chiefly  in  the  mountain  Adun (hollow,  in  the  province  of 
Neilhinfk  or  XJaouri,  not  far  from  the  Chine fe  river 
Argoon.  Here  are  found  common  topazes,  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  the  Siberian  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and 
beautiful  red  and  green  jafpers.  Near  Catharineburg 
are  the  gem  mines  of  Mourfint*ky,  where  are  found  the 
beryl  and  the  chryfolite.  Near  Lake  Baikal  red  gar¬ 
nets  are  very  common  ;  end  there  are  alio  found  lapis 
lazuli  and  the  baikalite  of  Kirwan.  The  opal  is  faid 
to  be  found  in  the  Altai  mountains.  24, 

The  mineral  fprings  of  Ruflia  are  found  principally  Mineral 
in  the  Afiatic  part,  efpecially  in  Kamtfchaika.  Thewaters" 
only  European  mineral  waters  that  merit  particular  no¬ 
tice  are,  a  hot  fpring  near  Selo  Klinlfchy,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Perrae;  a  noted  chalybeate  fpring  in  the 
village  of  Vingova,  in  the  diftr’dl  of  Oionetz,  diflin- 
guifhed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  called  by  him  St  Pc* 
lev’s  Well,  and  another  chalybeate  fpring,  or  rather  af- 
femblage  of  fprings  ftrongly  impregnated  v/uh  iron,  dif¬ 
eovered  in  1775,  near  Sarepta  on  the  Volga.  In  the 
diffridt  of  Berekop  and  the  ifland  of  Taman,  belonging 
to  the  government  of  Taurida,  there  are  fprings  cf 
naphtha.  Springs  impregnated  with  naphtha  and  pe¬ 
troleum  are  alfo  found  near  Lake  Baikal.  At  Sarepta 
there  is  a  fulphurous  fpring,  and  there  are  feveral  others 
in  Siberia.  On  the  Terek,  towards  Mount  Caucafus, 
are  warm  fprings  that  Live  as  baths ;  and  fimilar  baths 
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occur  in  the  province  of  Nerfhinfk,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Kalmuks,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Altai  mountains,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baikal.  Chalybeate  waters  aie 
found  among  the  iron  mines  near  Catharineburg,  and 
a  few  occur  in  the  province  of  Daouria. 

The  principal  hot  baths  of  Afiatic  RufTia  are  in 
Kamtfchatka,  and  are  formed  by  the  ho:  fpiings  noticed 
in  N°  7.  The  chief  bath  of  this  kind  is  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  peninfula  near  Natchikin.  The  hot  wha¬ 
lers  here  fall  in  a  rapid  cafcade,  about  300  feet  below 
which  they  are  colle&ed  into  a  bafon  lix  or  feven  feet 
broad,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  water  is  extremely 
hot,  and  is  faid  to  contain  vitriolic  and  nitrous  falts. 

Before  we  conclude  what  may  be  called  the  perma¬ 
nent  geography  of  RufTia,  we  mull  enumerate  the  iflands 
that  belong  to  this  extenfive  empire,  and  particularly  no¬ 
tice  fuch  of  them  as  have  not  been  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  Encyclopaedia. 

In  Europe  the  Ruffians  poffefs  the  iflands  of  Oefel 
and  l>3go  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  little  ifland  of  Cron- 
iladt  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the  iflands 
of  Movaya  Zerrflia,  and  fevcral  fmaller  iflands  in  the 
Arclic  ocean  5  and  though  the  dreary  ifland  of  Spitzber- 
gen  is  generally  conlidered  as  belonging  to  Denmark,  it 
is  at  leafe  equally  (hared  by  the  Ruffians,  fome  of  whom 
regularly  winter  here,  on  account  of  the  whale  fifhery. 

In  Aflatic  Ruflia  we  may  enumerate  the  Aleutian 
(Aleoutfkie  or  Fox)  iflands,  of  which  Bhering’s  ifland 
is  the  only  one  deferving  particular  notice  }  the  Andre- 
novian  iflands,  about  500  miles  to  the  fouth -salt  of 
Bhering’s  ifland,  and  the  Kurile  or  Kuriiian  iflands,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  fouth  cm  promontory  of  Kamtfchatka 
towards  Japan. 

The  ifland  of  Dago,  but  briefly  noticed  in  our  general 
alphabet,  is  for  the  moil  part  rocky,  and  itsweflern  (bore  is 
fandy  ;  but  thefouthern  and  eaflern  parts  confift  of  a  bluiih 
clay,  and  are  very  fertile.  Tbty  produce  confiderable 
quantities  of  barley,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons  ;  but  it  is 
found  neceffary  to  fow7  the  feed  very  early  in  the  fpring. 
There  are  here  fevcral  fore  As,  efpecially  one  of  alders, 
which  is  feen  at  a  great  di (lance,  and  ferves  as  a  land¬ 
mark.  This  ifland  is  extremely  populous,  and  very  heal¬ 
thy.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  EAhonians.  The  fea 
round  Dago  abounds  with  (hallows,  rocks,  and  fand 
banks,  that  render  the  navigation  dangerous  •  but  to 
prevent  (hips  from  being  Aranded  on  the  coaA,  a  light- 
houfe  has  been  ere&ed  on  the  weflern  promontory,  about 
three  miles  from  the  fea. 

Oefel  is  much  more  confiderable  than  Dago,  being 
nearly  80  miles  long,  and  about  60  at  its  greateA 
breadth.  Its  foil  is  naturally  more  barren  than  that  of 
Dago,  being  chiefly  fand,  or  loam  and  clay  $  but  as  it 
is  w7ell  manured,  the  crops  are  pretty  confiderable.  Thefe 
confiA  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  in  favourable  fea- 
fons,  oats  and  peafe.  Oefel  abounds  in  quarries,  from 
which  are  procured  excellent  limeAone,  black  and  gray 
flagftone,  and  grindflones.  Marble  is  alfo  found,  but  is 
not  much  efleemed. 

The  iflands  of  Novaya  Zemlia,  or  the  New  Land, 
confiA  chiefly  of  two  very  large  infulated  trails,  nearly 
alike  in  fize  and  figure,  extending  between  49*  and  68° 
of  eaA  longitude,  and  between  70°  and  770  of  north  la¬ 
titude.  They  are  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
ilrait  of  Waigats.  They  may  be  eflimated  at  600  miles 
in  length,  by  a  medium  breadth  of  nearly  400,  Yet 


this  large  tra<ft  of  country  is  defert  and  uninhabited,  ex-  Ruffin 
cept  by  reindeer,  polar  bears,  white  and  blue  foxes  }  v  ’ 
and  on  the  coaA  ieals  and  walruffes.  The  iflands  are 
wTell  fupplied  with  water,  but  are  rocky  and  deflitute  of 
wrood  except  a  few  ltunted  bullies.  On  ihe  northern 
fide  they  are  encompafied  with  mountains  of  ice.  In 
thefe  dreary  regions  the  fun  is  not  feen  for  nearly  four 
months,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  06lober  to  February. 

Bhering’s  ifland  is  fltuated  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  2herhi<r’s 
about  30  to  the  eafl  of  that  peninfula,  extending  from  ifland.  ° 
55°  to  56°  of  N.  LaU  It  w7as  difeovered  by  inhering 
in  1740.  It  confiAs  of  a  range  of  bald  cliffs  and  hills,  run¬ 
ning  north  and  fouth,  the  higheA  of  which  are  nearly 
1000  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Thefe  rocks 
confiA  of  granite  in  the  middle  ridge,  and  a  fandflone 
on  each  fide  ;  but  fome  of  the  lower  appear  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  clay.  This  ifland  is  entirely  deflitute  of  wood, 
but  is  otherwife  not  bare  of  vegetation.  It  contains 
fprings  of  excellent  water,  and  has  feveral  fine  cataracts. 

The  cold  is  moderate,  and  thunder  has  never  been 
obferved,  though  it  is  faid  fome  (hocks  of  earthquakes 
have  been  felt.  There  are  no  human  inhabitants  \  but 
the  ifland  affords  a  dwelling  to  fea  bears,  ardlic  foxes,  feals, 
and  walruffes.  The  Aleutian  and  Kuriiian  iflands  have 
already  been  deferibed  under  their  refpedlive  heads  5  and 
an  account  of  SPITSBERGEN  will  be  found  under  that  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Ruflia  w7as  fcarcely  known  as  an  independent  Aate  be-  origuTof 
fore  the  latter  end  of  the  9th  century.  We  know,  indeed,  the  Ruffian 
that  long  before  that  period,  namely  about  the  5th  cen- empire, 
tury,  a  horde  of  thofq  nations  that  roved  at  large  cn  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Volkhof,  efiabiifhed  them- 
felves  in  that  part  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Dnieper, 
where  is  now  fltuated  the  government  of  Kief  or  Kiow. 

Thefe  people  wrere  called  Slav],  or  Slavonians,  and  had 
advanced  eaftward  from  the  fhoresof  the  Danube.  They 
appear  to  have  laid  the  firA  foundation  of  the  Ruffian 
monarchy,  and  to  have  built  Kief,  where,  they  fixed  their 
capital.  It  is  probable  that  about  the  fame  time  another 
tribe  of  Slavi  had  fettled  Hill  farther  to  the  eafi,  in  the 
province  of  Novgorod,  where  they  built  the  city  Aill 
known  by  that  name,  as  their  metropolis.  Of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  tranfadlions  of  thefe  people  we  have  no 
regular  accounts  till  the  conclufion  of  the  9th  century. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a  work  of  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine  Porphyrogenitus  on  the  adminifiration  of  the 
empire,  that  in  his  time  the  city  of  Novgorod  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  carried  on  an  extenfive 
commerce,  both  with  Conflantinople  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  government  of  the  Nov- 
gorodians  appears  to  have  been  republican,  but  the 
people  were  probably  rather  merchants  than  warriors. 

We  find  them  involved  in  frequent  difputes  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  from  whofe  ravages  they  fuffered 
confiderable  Ioffes. 

If  we  may  credit  the  Ruffian  hiAorians,  the  Slavi  STtVra-vt 
that  had  fettled  about  Kief  and  Novgorod,  mull  have  of  the  Va- 
extended  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  northwards  a$  raSians  ia 
Air  as  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic.  We  find  that  they  were 
much  harafftd  by  a  piratical  nation  who  dwelt  on  the 
coaAs  of  that  fea,  and  were  denominated  Varages  or 
Varagians,  and  who  made  frequent  defeents  on  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  coafis,  and  ravaged  the  country.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  Varagians  formed  a  part  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  nations,  Vvho,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and 
Y  y  2  Saxons, 
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Rtiffia.  Saxons,  luceeilively  made  themfeives  matters  of  Eng-  * 
land.  They  were  occafionally  employed  by  the  weaker 
neighbouring  Hales  as  mercenary  auxiliaries,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  were  once  called  to  the  afiittance  of  the 
Novgorodians.  As  is  ufual,  where  a  weak  people  re¬ 
quires  the  afiittance  of  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
the  auxiliaries,  after  having  overcome  the  enemies  whom 
they  were  invited  to  combat,  began  to  think  of  availing 
themfeives  of  the  advantages  which  their  bravery  had 
given  them  over  their  employers.  From  allies  and  fer- 
vants  they  foon  became  the  matters  of  the  Slavi  3  and 
finding  the  country  about  Novgorod  fuperior  to  that 
which  they  had  left,  they  began  to  think  of  taking  up 
2^  their  refidence  in  their  new  quarters. 

An.  860.  Their  leader  Ruric  built  a  town  near  the  Volkhof, 
Eftablifh-  anci  furrounded  it  wTith  a  rampart  of  earth.  This  town 
monarch^6  *s  now  ca^cc^  Old  Ladoga.  Here  Ruric  ettablittied  the 
under  Ru-  fea^  government.  This  event  appears  to  have  ta- 

rici  ken  place  about  the  year  860  ;  and  from  this  period  we 

may  date  the  commencement  of  the  Ruflian  monarchy. 
Ruric  was  afiitted  by  two  other  chiefs  of  the  Varages, 
Sinaus  and  Truvor,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  his 
brothers,  and  with  whom  he  divided  the  territory  of 
which  he  had  pofletted  himfelf.  Of  thefe,  Sinaus  took 
up  his  refidence  at  Bielo  Ofero,  or  the  white  lake,  while 
Truvor  kept  his  court  at  Ifborfk,  or  according  to  fome, 
at  Twertzog,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Plelkow.  The  three 
chiefs  having  thus  divided  among  them  the  territories  of 
the  Novgorodians,  continued  to  reign  in  amity  with  each 
22  other  for  feveral  years. 

Oppotition  The  Slavi,  however,  did  not  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of 
of  the  Slavi.  their  new  matters,  without  an  effort  to  regain  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  At  firft,  aftonifhment  at  the  unexpected  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  auxiliaries  overcame  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
which  had  hitherto  actuated  their  minds ;  but  they  foon 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  determined  to  repel 
by  force  thofe  whom  they  new  confidered  as  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  chofe  for  their 
leader,  Vadim,  who  by  his  feats  in  war  had  acquired  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  valiant .  A  fierce  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Novgorodians  under  Va¬ 
dim,  and  the  Varages  headed  by  Ruric  and  his  brothers. 
The  conteft  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  brave 
Vadim,  with  feveral  other  chiefs  of  the  Novgorodians, 
loft  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  free  their  country  from 
its  ambitious  guefts.  This  new  fuccefs  emboldened  Ruric 
to  extend  his  territories,  and  to  change  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  from  the  infignificant  town  of  Ladoga,  to  the 
fpacious  and  opulent  city  of  Novgorod.  Soon  after,  by 
tlie  death  of  his  partners  in  the  government,  Ruric  be¬ 
came  foie  monarch  of  the  conquered  territory,  where  he 
reigned  without  farther  moleftation  for  17  years,  and 
became  the  primogenitor  of  a  long  line  of  defeendants, 
who  held  the  fovereignty  without  interruption  for  feve¬ 
ral  centuries.  Ruric  appears  to  have  been  zealous  for 
the  ftriCl  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  his  dominions,  and 
ittued  his  command  to  all  the  boyars  -who  held  territories 
under  him,  to  fee  it  exercifed  in  an  exaCl  and  uniform 


manner.  We  are  not  infoimed  of  the  nature  of  his  in-  Raffia, 
ftitutions ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  laws  then  exifting  m/ 

in  his  territories  were  merely  oral,  or  were  committed  to 
writing. 

Ruric  attumed  the  title  of  grand  prince.  His  domi¬ 
nions  extended  over  the  preient  governments  of  Riga, 

Reval,  Polotlk,  Pfcov,  Vyborg,  St  Peterlburg,  Nov¬ 
gorod,  Smolenik,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vladimir,  Ya- 
roflavl,  Koftroma,  and  Vologda. 

As  Ruric  left  only  one  fon,  Igor,  who  was  ftill  a  mi*  ^11^870. 
nor  at  his  father’s  death,  Oleg,  a  kinfmari  of  the  de-  Regency^ of 
ceafed  monarch,  took  on  him  the  adminiftration  of  af-  Oleg, 
fairs.  Either  from  the  natural  reftleffnefs  of  the  Va¬ 
rages,  or  from  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  manifefted  by  the 
Novgorodians,  which  indicated  the  neceflity  of  employ¬ 
ing  his  people  in  fome  aCtive  enterprife,  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  did  not  long  remain  idle.  He  appears  very  early 
to  have  projected  the  extenfion  of  his  territories,  by  an¬ 
nexing  to  them  the  fettlement  which  the  Slavi  had 
formed  about  Kief,  againft  which  lie  foon  undertook  a 
formidable  expedition.  He  colle&ed  a  numerous  army, 
compofed  of  Slavi,  Varages,  and  Tfchudes,  carried  with 
him  the  young  prince  Igor,  and  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Lubitch,  and  of  Smolenik  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Krivitfches.  (e)  35 

Having  reduced  feveral  other  towns  of  lefs  confe- 
quence,  he  advanced  towards  Kief,  the  pofTelfion  of  t^e 
which  formed  the  chief  objedl  of  his  ambition,  asprincipa- 
through  the  Kievian  territory  he  would  have  an  eafylity. 
pattage  to  the  Grecian  empire,  by  inroads  into  which  he 
could  gratify  the  predatory  difpofition  of  his  followers. 

Having  advanced  near  the  walls  of  Kief,  he  did  not 
think  it  advifable  to  hazard  an  open  attack,  and  thus 
leave  to  the  precarious  decifion  of  a  battle  the  ultimate 
fuccefs  of  his  favourite  project.  He  therefore  had  re- 
courfe  to  artifice,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  he  concealed  the  remainder  in  the 
barks  that  had  brought  them  down  the  Dnieper  from 
Smolenik.  Oleg  himfelf,  difguifing  his  name  and  qua¬ 
lity,  patted  for  a  merchant  lent  by  Oleg  and  his  ward 
Igor  on  bufinefs  of  importance  to  Conftantinople  }  and 
he  difpatched  officers  to  Olkhold  and  Dir,  the  twa 
chieftains  of  the  Kievians,  requefting  permiffion  to  pafs 
through  their  territory  into  Greece,  and  inviting  them 
to  vifit  him  as  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  pretending 
that  indifpofition  prevented  him  from  paying  his  refpefts 
to  them  in  perfon.  The  princes,  free  from  miftruft, 
and  relying  on  thefe  appearances  of  friendlhip,  accepted 
Olegjs  invitation,  and  fcarcely  thought  it  neceflary  to 
take  with  them  their  ordinary  attendants.  They  were 
foon  undeceived  ;  for  when  they  arrived  at  the  regent’s 
encampment,  they  were  quickly  furrounded  by  the  Va- 
ragian  foldiers,  who  fprung  from  their  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  barks.  Oleg  taking  Igor  in  his  arms,  and 
catting  on  the  fovereigns  of  Kief  a  fierce  and  threaten¬ 
ing  look,  exclaimed,  “  You  are  neither  princes  nor  of 
the  race  of  princes  ^  behold  the  fon  of  Ruric.”  Thefe 
words,  which  formed  the  fignal  that  had  been  agreed 

on 


(c)  The  Krivitfches  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  who  inhabited  the  regions  bordering  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Volga,  Dvina,  Oka,  and  Dniepr,  where  are  now  the  governments  of  Polotzk,  Smolenik  and  Minlk.  The  Tfchu¬ 
des  wThom  wTe  have  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  Oleg’s  army,  were  a  nation  of  Finnilh  extra&ion,  and  inhabited 
thofe  diftrifts  which  form  part  of  the  prelent  governments  of  Pfcov  and  RevaL 
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RufTia.  on  between  01cg  and  his  foldiers,  werefm  fooner  utter- 
' —v—* '  ed,  than  the  latter  ruflied  on  the  two  princes,  and  laid 
them  prod  rate  at  the  feet  of  their  matter. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kief,  thrown  into  condensation  by 
this  bold  and  treacherous  a6t,  made  no  remittance,  but 
opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  the  invader }  and  thus 
the  two  Slavonian  dates  were  united  under  one  head. 
.36  Having  thus  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  key  to  the 

fiaifeii'edi  ca^ern  empire>  Oleg  prepared  to  carry  into  effeft  his 
tionagainft  ambitious  defigns  againft  Conftantinopls.  Leaving  Igor 
ConftaRti-  at  Kief,  he  himfelf  embarked  on  the  Dniepr  with  80,000 
aople.  warriors,  on  board  of  not  fewer  than  2000  velfels. 

Their  paffage  down  the  river  met  with  no  obftruftion, 
till  they  came  to  that  part  where  its  courfe  is  embarraf- 
fed  for  nearly  15  leagues  by  feven  rocks*,  and  here  be¬ 
gan  a  feries  of  perils,  labours,  and  fatigues,  which  none 
but  barbarians  could  have  overcome.  They  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  unload  their  barks,  and  convey  them  over  the 
rocks  and  in  particular  at  the  fourth  rock,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  baggage  for  above  6000  paces,  expofed  to  the 
perpetual  rifk  of  attack  from  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  while  thus  hampered  and 
encumbered.  Having  at  length  patted  all  the  rocks, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr,  Oleg  drew  to¬ 
gether  his  fcattered  vettfels  at  a  fmall  ifland  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  points  of  Otchakof  and  Kinburn,  where  he 
caufed  them  to  be  refitted,  and  waited  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  carry  him  acrofs  the  Black  fea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniefter.  Here  the  vettfels  were  again  refitted,  and 
hence  the  expedition  coafting  along  the  fhores  of  the 
Euxine,  foon  arrived  at  the  ttrait  of  Conftantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city,  on  difeovering 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  had  drawn  a  maflfy  chain 
acrofs  the  harbour,  thus  hoping  to  prevent  their  land¬ 
ing.  In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  deceived.  The 
invaders  drew  afliore  their  barks,  fitted  wheels  to  their 
flat  bottoms,  and  converted  them  into  carriages,  which 
by  the  help  of  fails  they  forced  along  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  city,  and  thus  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
ttantinople.  In  their  route  they  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  and  pillaged  and  demolittied  the  houfes,  loaded 
the  inhabitants  with  irons,  and  committed  other  enormi¬ 
ties  which  generally  attend  the  incurfions  of  a  barbar¬ 
ous  enemy.  The  earth  that  had  been  fertilized  by  the 
fweat  of  the  hufbandman,  was  now  drenched  with  his 
blood,  and  the  fea  received,  as  in  one  vaft  grave,  both 
the  carcafes  of  the  dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  living. 
The  weak  Leo,  who  then  fwayed  the  feeptre  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  inttead  of  making  a  manly  refiftance, 
is  faid  to  have  attempted  carrying  off  his  enemy  by  poi- 
fbn  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  from  the  conqueror  an  ignominious  peace.  Thus, 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  fovereign  of  Ruflia  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  and  Oleg 
acquired  the  full  completion  of  his  wifhes,  by  the  rich 
booty  which  he  carried  off.  He  made  his  entrance  in¬ 
to  Kief  on  his  return,  laden  with  the  wealth  acquir¬ 
ed  by  his  vidlory ;  and  the  people,  dazzled  with  fuch 
fplendid  objefts,  imagined  their  prince  to  be  endowed 
with  fupernatural  powers,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a 
reverence  approaching  to  adoration. 

*  Tooke's  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  the  Ruf- 
fian  monarch  difpatched  deputies  to  Conftantinople, 
i.  pi$4»  ^ie  art^c^es  a  treaty  which  he  required  the 

Greek  emperor  to  fign  This  treaty,  which  is  pre- 
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ferved  in  the  Chronicles  of  Neftor,  is  extremely  curious ;  RufiU. 
and  we  learn  from  it  many  important  particulars  refpec-  '—\,naw  ** 
ting  the  internal  policy  of  the  Ruffians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  Several  articles  of  this  treaty 
fhew,  that  the  Ruffian  laws  laid  great  ftrefs  on  oaths  $ 
that  they  pronounced  the  fentence  of  death  againft  the 
murderer,  inttead  of  infli&ing  on  him  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  and  thus  allowing  the  rich  to  commit  afiaffmation 
with  impunity  ;  that  wives  were  allowed  a  part  of  the 
eftates  of  their  hufbands  ;  that  the  punifhment  of  of¬ 
fences  did  not  extend  to  the  entire  corififcation  of  goods, 
and  hence  the  widow  and  orphan  did  not  fuffer  for  a 
crime  of  which  they  were  innocent  \  that  robbery,  which 
attacks  only  property,  was  punifhed  by  the  privation  of 
property,  fo  that  the  Ruffian  laws  maintained  a  juft  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty  )  that  the 
citizens,  fecure  in  their  poffeffions,  were  under  no  ap- 
prehenfion  that  the  fovereign  would  feize  on  their  heri¬ 
tage,  and  might  even  difpofe  of  their  effects  in  favour  of 
fiiends. 

Oleg  maintained  the  fovereign  power  for  33  years, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  Igor,  even  after  he  obtained  the 
age  of  majority,  had  any  (hare  in  the  government,  till 
the  death  of  his  guardian,  in  913,  left  him  in  full  pof- 
feffion  of  the  throne.  37 

Igor  had  reached  his  40th  year  before  he  entered  on  An.  913. 
the  government.  He  foon  difeovered  marks  of  the  fame  Accefiionoi 
warlike  fpirit  which  had  a£luated  his  predeceffor.  A-  ^or* 
mong  the  nations  that  had  been  fubjugated  by  Oleg, 
feveral,  on  the  acceflion  of  a  new  fovereign,  attempted 
to  regain  their  independence ;  in  particular  the  Drev- 
lians,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ufcha,  in  the  pre- 
fent  diftrift  of  Vrutfch,  were  the  firft  to  rife  in  revolt. 

They  were,  however,  foon  quelled,  and  puniihed  by  the 
impofition  of  an  increafed  tribute.  The  Uglitches,  who 
inhabited  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  maintained 
a  longer  conteft  for  their  liberty.  One  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  towns  fuftained  a  fiege  of  three  years,  and  at  lafl; 
fubmitted  on  condition  of  the  trifling  tribute  of  a  mar-  • 
ten’s  fkiu  blackened  by  fire  *,  as  thefe  furs  were  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  darknefs  of  their  colour. 

Igor  foon  had  to  contend  with  more  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Petclienegans,  a  nation  hitherto  unknown, 
quitted  their  fettlements  on  the  Yaik  and  the  Volga, 
and  made  incurfions  into  the  Ruffian  territory.  Thefe 
people  appear  to  have  been  at  leaft  as  powerful  and  war¬ 
like  as  the  Varages  ;  and  Igor  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
cope  with  them  in  arms,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

About  five  years  after,  difputes  arofe  between  the  new 
allies,  and  both  had  recourfe  to  arms.  It  appears  that 
the  Ruffians  were  finally  vi£lorious,  and  the  Petchene- 
gans  were,  for  fome  time,  di fabled  from  giving  Igor  any 
farther  moleftation. 

The  Ruffian  monarch,  in  imitation  of  his  guardian, 
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foon  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Grecian  empire,  Second  ex- 
where  depredations  might  apparently  be  made  with  im- 
punity.  He  equipped  an  immenfe  armament,  confift-  conftanti~ 
ing,  as  we  are  affured  by  the  Ruffian  annals,  of  1 0,000  noplc. 
barks,  each  carrying  40  men,  thus  forming  an  army  of 
400,000  warriors.  With  this  immenfe  force  he  fet  fail 
for  Conftantinople,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  and  without  any  oftenfible  motive  for  thus  infringing 
the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded  fome  years  before  be¬ 
tween  Oleg  and  Leo.  In  his  route  he  overran  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  provinces  of  Paphlagonia?  Pontus,  and  Bi- 

tliynia,  * 
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Ruflia.  thynia,  plundering  the  towns,  and  butchering  the  inha* 
Un— y— ^jtants^  jror  fome  tjme  the  barbarians  met  with  no  op- 
pofition,  as  the  imperial  troops  were  engaged  in  diflan t 
provinces  *,  but  the  government  of  the  empire  Was  now 
in  very  different  hands  from  thofe  which  held  it  during 
the  former  invafion.  The  Grecian  forces  rvere  vrell  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  commanded  by  two  generals  of  approved 
ability  and  courage.  Thefe  were  Theophanes  and 
Phocas,  of  whom  the  former  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
the  latter  the  army.  The  Ruffians  had  foon  caufe  to 
repent  their  temerity.  Theophanes  attacked  them  on 
board  their  fhips,  within  fight  of  the  Pharos,  and  throw¬ 
ing  among  them  the  unquenchable  Grecian  fire,  with 
the  efietts  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted, 
threw  them  into  fuch  confufion,  that  many  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  fea  to  avoid  the  fires  that  threatened  and  pur- 
fued  them.  Their  veffels  were  difperfed,  {battered, 
or  confirmed  by  flames,  and  great  numbers  of  their  crews 
periffied.  The  remainder  reached  the  fhores  of  Bi- 
thynia ;  but  before  they  could  recover  from  their  con- 
ffernation,  they  were  met  by  Phocas,  who  fell  upon  them 
with  his  troops,  and  made  prodigious  {laughter.  So 
great  were  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  Igor  in  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition,  that  he  carried  back  with  him  fcarcely 
a  third  of  his  army.  This  fecond  naval  expedition  of 
the  Ruffians  againft  Conflantinople  took  place  in  941. 

Though  difeouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  firfl  invafion  of  the  Grecian  empire,  Igor  was 
too  much  ftimulated  by  the  defire  of  plunder,  not  to 
rifk  a  fecond  attempt.  Three  years  after,  he  collected 
new  forces,  took  into  pay  many  of  the  Petchenegans, 
and  again  fet  out  for  Greece  ;  but  before  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  Taurican  Cherfonefus,  the  emperor 
Romanus,  informed  of  his  approach,  and  not  choofing  to 
hazard  the  refult  of  an  engagement,  fent  deputies  to  the 
Ruffian  leader,  offering  to  pay  him  the  fame  tribute 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predeceffor.  With  this 
offer  Igor  complied,  and  once  more  retired  with  his 
army. 

Igor  was  now  far  advanced  in  years  ;  but  the  infali- 
able  rapacity  of  his  officers,  ever  craving  freih  fpoils 
from  vanquished  nations,  impelled  him  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  the  Drevlians,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  from 
them  an  increafe  of  their  yearly  tribute.  In  this  unjuft 
attack  he  was  at  firfl  fuccefsful,  and  returned  loaded 
with  the  contributions  which  he  had  levied  from  that 
people y  but  having  difmiffed  great  part  of  his  troops 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquiffied,  and  marching  with 
the  remainder  too  far  into  the  country,  he  fell  into  an 
ambufeade,  which  the  Drevlians,  now  grown  defperate, 
had  formed  on  his  approach  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Koroften.  The  Ruffians  were  foon  overpowered,  and 
An^45.  %or  being  made  prifoner,  was  put  to  death. 

Regency  of  Psfore  the  death  of  Oleg,  Igor  had  married  a  prin- 
Olga.  cefs  of  a  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  named  Olga,  by  whom 
he  had  one  fon,  Sviatofiaf  •,  but  as  he  was  very  young  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  queen  mother  Olga  affumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Her  firfl  care  was  to  take 
fignal  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Drevlians,  for  having 
bravely  defended  themfelves  again  ft  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  Thefe  people,  fatisfied  with 
the  death  of  their  oppreffor,  appealed  defirous  of  renew¬ 
ing  their  amicable  intercourfe  with  the  Ruffians,  and 
their  chief,  Male,  is  even  faid  to  have  made  an  offer  of 
his  hand  to  Igor’s  widow.  Olga,  with  that  deep  cun- 
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ning  and  concealed  malice  that  fo  often  mark  the  cha-  Ruffia. 
ratter  of  the  defpotic  leader  of  a  barbaious  people,  pre-  ’Y~w 
tended  to  liften  to  their  overtures,  received  the  deputies 
of  Male,  but  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  privately 
put  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  fhe  invited  a  larger 
deputation  from  the  Dreviian  chief,  which  flie  treated 
in  the  fame  inhuman  manner,  taking  care  that  no  tid¬ 
ings  of  either  murder  fhould  be  carried  to  the  Drevli¬ 
ans.  She  then  let  out,  as  if  on  an  amicable  vilit,  to 
conclude  the  new  alliance,  and  having  proclaimed  a  fo- 
lemn  entertainment,  to  which  fhe  invited  iome  hund¬ 
reds  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Dreviian  towns, 
fhe  caufed  them  to  be  treacheroufiy  affaffinated.  This 
was  but  the  firfl  flep  to  the  more  dreadful  vengeance 
which  flie  had  refolved  to  inflitt  on  this  deluded  people. 

She  laid  wafle  the  whole  country  of  the  Drevlians,  and 
in  particular  the  town  of  Koroflen,  near  which  Igor  had 
lofl  his  life.  For  a  long  time  flie  could  not  mafler  the 
place,  as  the  inhabitants,  dreading  the  horrible  fate  that 
awaited  them,  from  the  revengeful  fpirit  of  Olga,  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  with  the  utmoff  valour  and  fuccefs. 

At  length,  being  affured  of  clemency,  on  condition  of 
fending  to  Olga  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town,  they  fub- 
mitted  ;  but  Olga  caufing  lighted  matches  to  be  {alien¬ 
ed  to  the  tails  of  the  pigeons,  fet  them  at  liberty.  The 
birds  flew  to  their  ufual  places  of  refidence  in  the  town, 
which  were  fpeedily  in  a  conflagration.  The  w  retched 
inhabitants  endeavouring  to  efcape  the  flames,  fell  into 
/the  hands  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers,  planted  round  the  town 
for  that  purpofe,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  the  fword. 

This  was  the  only  warlike  tranfattion,  if  it  deferves 
that  name,  which  took  place  during  the  regency  of  Ol¬ 
ga.  Though  not  uncommon  in  the  annals  of  a  barba¬ 
rous  people,  it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  hand  down 
her  name  with  deteftation  to  pofterity,  had  fhe  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  panegyrifts,  atoned  for  the  enormity, 
by  attempting  to  introduce  into  her  dominions  the  Chri- 
ffian  religion. 

Hitherto  the  Slavi,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations  who  Re]^on 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  their  territories,  were  Pagans,  the  Slavi* 
and  their  religious  ceremonies,  like  thofe  of  all  the  lur- 
rounding  nations,  were  marked  by  an  abfurd  and  cruel 
fuperflition,  which,  under  pretence  of  worfhipping  the 
Supreme  Being,  ifcfulted  his  attributes,  and  increafed  in- 
flead  of  leffening  the  miferies  of  human  nature.  Their 
deities  feem  to  have  been  borrowed,  partly  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  partly  from  the  Scythians;  but 
were  charatterized  by  peculiar  names,  and.  reprefented 
by  idols  of  complex  workmanffiip  and  grotefque  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thus,  the  god  Perune,  or  Perkune,  who 
was  the  chief  among  the  Slavonian  deities,  analogous  to 
the  Zeus  of  the  Grecian,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  veas  perfonated  by  an  idol  whofe  head  was  of 
filver,  his  ears  and  muflachios  of  mnffy  gold,  his  legs  of 
iron,  and  his  trunk  of  hard  incorruptible  wood.  It  was 
decorated  with  rubies  and  carbuncles,  and  held  in  its 
hand  a  ftone  carved,  to  reprefent  the  fymbol  of  light¬ 
ning.  The  facred  fire  burnt  continually  before  it ;  and 
if  the  prieffs  fuffered  this  to  be  extinguifhed,  they  were 
doomed  to  perifli  in  the  flames,  as  enemies  of  the  god. 

Sacrifices  of  their  flocks  to  this  fupreme  deity  were  re¬ 
garded  as  trifling  ;  his  altar  fmoked  with  the  blood  of 
captives,  and  even  the  children  of  his  worfhippers  were 
fometirr.es  immolated  to  appeafe  his  wrath  or  propiti¬ 
ate  his  favour.  Super (lition  has,  in  all  ages,  tinged  the 
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hands  of  its  pontifs  with  blood,  and  has  every  where 
*  repr:  Tented  the  deity  as  a  cruel  and  malignant  being, 
delighting  in  the  fpe&acle  of  fuifering  humanity. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  light  of  Chriftianity 
begar.  to  beam  on  the  nations  that  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  Dniepr,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
ftances  that  led  to  the  converfion  of  the  queen  regent. 
We  find,  however,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  loth 
century,  (he  undertook  a  journey  to  Confiantinople  for 
the  expreis  purpefe  cf  being  initiated  into  the  religion 
of  Jefus.  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  then  fiat  on 
the  imperial  throne,  received  the  royal  convert  with  the 
greateft  honour  and  refpedl  \  himfelf  condufled  her  t o  the 
baptifmal  font,  and,  in  the  chara&er  cf  her  fponfor,  gave 
her  the  name  of  Helen.  He  difmifled  her  loaded  with 
rich  prefents,  confiding  chiefly  of  thofe  fine  duffs  which 
were  then  fabricated  only  in  the  call,  and  feveral  coldly 
vafes.  In  return  for  the  honour  (lie  had  received  at 
Confiantinople,  Olga  promifed  to  fend  the  emperor  a 
quantity  of  furs  and  was,  and  to  furniili  him  with 
troops  ;  but  as  fhe  delayed  the  performance  of  her  pro- 
raife,  Confiantine  defpatched  an  embafly  to  remind  her 
of  her  engagements.  We  are  told  that  file  treated  the 
ambalTadors  with  difrefpeftful  levity,  and  difrnified  them 
with  frigid  compliments  \  fo  little  change  had  baptifm 
efiefied  on  the  infidious  difpofition  of  the  Ruffian  prin- 
cefs  !  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  her  example  had 
little  influence  on  her  fon,  or  the  nation  at  large.  The 
Ruffians  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  ardent  in  their 
religious  obferva lions,  or  peculiarly  attached  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  forefathers  \  but  the  nature  of  Chrifliani- 
ty,  and  the  character  of  its  difciples,  were  not  in  their 
eyes  fufficiently  finking  or  alluring  to  produce  any 
change  in  their  religious  fyfiem.  Olga  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  her  fon  Sviatoflaf  to  embrace  her  new  religion  3 
but  either  from  his  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  Chrifiians,  or  through  fear  of  the  ridi¬ 
cule  to  which  his  converfion  might  fubje&  him  from 
his  young  companions,  he  difregarded  ^er  follcitations. 
He  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  people  over  whom  he 
Teems  by  this  time  to  have  affumed  the  chief  dominion, 
from  receiving  baptifm,  and  a  few  profelyes  were  made. 
Though  the  character  of  Olga,  even  after  her  conver¬ 
sion  to  Chriftianity,  was  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  intitle 
her  to  the  rank  which  fhe  afterwards  attained  among 
tilt  Ruffian  faints,  it  appears  that  (he  had  given  her  fon 
many  wife  and  prudent  mft  ructions  refpefHng  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  future  empire.  She  travelled  with  him 
round  the  country  3  fuperintended  the  erection  of  bridges 
and  the  making  of  roads,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
commerce  ;  built  feveral  towns  and  villages,  and  found¬ 
ed  fuch  laudable  infiitutiens,  ns  fufficiently  evince  her  ta¬ 
lents  for  governing  a  nation.  She  died  about  the  year 
969,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

It  is  probable  that  Olga  retired  from  the  adminifira- 
tion  of  aff  tirs  Toon  after  her  converfion  to.  Chriftianity ; 
for  we  find  Sviatoflaf  in  full  poiTefllon  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  long  before  his  mother’s  death.  This  prince  has 
been  confidered  one  of  the  Ruffian  heroes ;  and  if  a 
thirft  for  blood,  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  difregard  of 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  be  admitted  as  the 
eharafferiftics  of  a  hero,  he  deferves  the  appellation. 
His  private  life  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  the  favourite  of 
his  army.  Regarding  the  narrow  inclofure  of  a  palace 
9$  little  better  than  a  fplendid  prifon,  he  took  up  his 
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habitation  in  a  camp,  where  he  indulged  himfelf  in  no¬ 
thing  more  delicate  or  eoftly  than  what  could  be  pro- 4 
cured  by  the  meaneft  foldier  in  his  army.  Without 
a  utenfil  for  preparing  his  food,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  cutting  up  the  meat  which  was  to  form  his  meals, 
and  broiling  it  upon  the  coals  3  and  this  meat  often  con¬ 
fided  of  horfe  flefli.  If  he  kept  fo  poor  a  table,  he  was 
not  more  delicately  lodged.  He  had  no  tent,  but  flept 
in  the  open  field,  with  a  faddle  for  his  pillow,  a  horfe- 
cloth  for  his  covering,  and  lying  on  the  'bare  ground, 
or  at  moft  on  a  piece  of  the  coarfeft  felt.  How  much 
influence  fuch  a  mode  of  life  muft  have  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  barbarous  foldiers  whom  he  commanded, 
is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  experience  €>f  times  far  po- 
fterior  to  that  of  which  we  are  now  writing.  The  Swedifh 
hero  who,  in  the  beginningof  the  i8rhcontury,  aftomfh- 
cd  the  whole  of  Europe  with  his-  mad  exploits,  fared  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  and,  like  Sviatoflaf,  became  the  darling 
of  his  troops.  Soldiers  willingly  fhare  dangers  and  death 
with  a  leader  who  fubmits  himfelf  to  every  hardship,  and 
denies  himfelf  every  accommodation,  except  what  lie  can 
enjoy  in  common  with  them fe Ives. 

When  Sviatoflaf  ha<i  thus  ingratiated  himfelf  with  An 
his  troops,  he  prepared  to  employ  them  in  thefe  ambi¬ 
tious  projects  which  he  had  long  been  forming.  His 
firft  expedition  was  againft  the  Kozares,  a  people  who 
had  come  from  the  fhores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  the  Tides 
of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  had  efiablifhed  themfelves  along 
the  eaflern  coaft  of  the  Black  Tea.  Thefe  people  had 
rendered  tributary  both  the  Kievians  and  the  Viateches, 
a  Slavonian  nation  that  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka 
and  the  Volga.  Sviatoflaf,  defirous  of  transferring  to 
himfelf  the  tribute  which  the  Kozares  derived  from 
the  latter  people,  marched  againft  them,  and  appears  to 
have  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  He  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  took  by  ftorm  their  capital  city  Sar~ 
kel,  or  Belgorod.  It  is  faid  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  he 
even  annihilated  the  nation  *,  and  certain  it  is,  that  from 
that  time  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Kozares.  44 

The  martial  fame  of  Sviatoflaf  had  extended  to  Con- Hi4  alliance 
ftantinople  3  and  the  emperor  MiOephorus  Phocas,  who vv,t^  lhe 
was  then  harafled  by  the  Ungrians,  affifted  by  his  (jeror 
treacherous  allies,  the  Bulgarians,  applied  for  fuccours 
to  the  Ruffian  chieftain.  A  fubfidiary  treaty  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  between  them,  and  Sviatoflaf  flattened  with  a 
numerous  army  to  the  affiftance  of  his  new  ally.  He 
quickly  made  himfelf  matter  of  moft  of  the  Bulgarian 
towns  along  the  Danube,  and  was  fo  elated  with  his 
fiiccefs,  that  he  determined  to  remove  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  from  Kief  to  the  city  of  Pereiaftava%  now 
Yamboly,  feated  on  the  fhores  of  that  river.  lie  was 
Toon  obliged,  however,  to  poftpone  the  completion  of 
this  defign,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  his  old  ene¬ 
mies  the  Pctcheriegans  had  afiembled  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  ravaged  the  Kievian  territory,  and  laid  fiege  to 
the  capital,  within  the  walls  of  which  were  ihut  up  his 
mother  and  his  Tons.  Sviatoflaf  battened  to  the  relief 
of  his  family,  hut  before  he  reached  home,  the  Pet- 
chenegans  had  been  induced  to  raife  the  fiege  by  an 
artifice  of  the  Kievian  general.  Sviatoflaf  on  his  arri¬ 
val  purfued  the  enemy,  defeated  them,  and  obliged  them 
to  fue  for  peace.  A 

He  now  refumed  his  defign  of  cftablifhing  hinifeK  on  IT 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  divided  his  heredha^  v v 
dominions  among  hi*  children.  He  gave  Kief  to  Ya-  f;lu 
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ropolk,  tlie  Drevlian  territory  to  Oleg,  and  on  Vladi¬ 
mir,  a  natural  Ion,  born  to  him  by  one  ot  the  attendants 
of  Olga,  he  bellowed  the  government  of  Novgorod. 
On  his  return  to  Bulgaria,  however,  he  found  that  his 
affairs  had  affumed  a  very  different  afpeCt.  Tlie  Bul¬ 
garians  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence  with  his  troops, 
had  recovered  mod  of  their  towns,  and  feemed  well 
prepared  to  refill  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  fell  on  Sviatofiaf  as  he  approached  the  walls  of 
Peieiaflavatz,  and  began  the  attack  with  fo  much  fury, 
that  at  fir  It  the  Ruffians  were  defeated  with  great 
(laughter.  They,  however,  foon  rallied,  and  taking 
courage  from  defpair,  renewed  the  battle  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  they  in  their  turn  became  maflers  of  the 
field.  Sviatofiaf  took  poffeffion  of  the  town,  and  foon 
recovered  all  that  he  had  loft. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
had  been  aflaffinated,  and  John  Zemifces,  his  murderer, 
had  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  diadem.  The  new  em¬ 
peror  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Ruffian  monarch,  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  comply  with  the  ftipulations  of  his  treaty 
with  Nicephorus,  and  evacuate  Bulgaria,  which  he  had 
agreed  to  occupy  as  an  ally,  but  not  as  a  mafter.  Svia- 
toflaf  refufed  to  give  up  his  newly  acquired  poffeffions, 
and  prepared  to  decide  the  conteft  by  force  of  arms. 
The  particulars  of  this  campaign,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  contending  armies,  are  very  differently  related  by 
the  Ruffian  annalifts,  and  the  hiftorians  of  the  Grecian 
empire  j  the  former  dating  that  Sviatofiaf  had  not  more 
than  10,000  men,  and  yet  was  victorious  over  the 
troops  of  Zemifces  •,  while  the  Grecian  hiftorians  affirm 
that  the  Ruffians  amounted  to  300,000,  but  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  compelled  to  abandon  Bulgaria  by  the  fu- 
perior  (kill  and  difcipline  of  the  imperial  troops.  As 
far  as  refpeCts  the  iffue  of  the  war,  the  Grecian  writers 
are  probably  correCt,  for  it  is  certain  that  Sviatofiaf  re¬ 
treated  towards  Ruffia  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  his 
army.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  reach  the  capital, 
for  having,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mod  experien- 
ced  officers,  attempted  to  return  to  Kief,  up  the  dan¬ 
gerous  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  he  wTas  intercepted  by 
the  Petchenegans  near  the  rocks  that  form  the  catarafts 
of  that  river.  After  remaining  on  the  defenfive  du¬ 
ring  winter,  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
difeafe,  he  on  the  return  of  fpring  attempted  to  force 
his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himfelf  killed  in  the  battle. 

It  is  faid  that  Sviatofiaf  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Ruffian  dominions  by  his  conquefts  in  Bulgaria  $ 
but  if  his  expeditions  in  that  quarter  terminated  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  related,  this  extenfion  muft 
have  been  merely  temporary,  and  feems  to  have  had 
little  effeCl  in  increafing  the  powTer  and  refources  of  his 
fucceffors. 

Yaropolk  the  fovereign  of  Kief  may  be  confidered  as 
the  fucceffor  of  Sviatofiaf  on  the  Ruffian  throne  but 
his  reign  wTas  (hort  and  turbulent.  A  war  took  place 
between  him  and  his  brother  Oleg,  on  account  of  a  bafe 
affaffmation  committed  by  the  latter  on  the  fon  of  his 
father’s  friend  and  privy  counfellor  Svenald.  Oleg 
was  defeated  and  {lain,  and  the  other  brother,  Vladi¬ 
mir,  dreading  the  increafed  power  and  ambitious  difpo- 
fition  of  Yaropolk,  abandoned  his  dominions,  which 
were  quickly  feized  on  by  the  Kievian  prince.  Vladi- 
.xnir  had  retired  among  the  Varagians,  from  whom  he 
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foon  procured  fuch  fuccours  as  enabled  him  to  make  Pvufi?*, 
effeClual  head  againft  the  ufurper.  While  his  natural 
courage  was  thus  increafed,  his  enmity  againft  Yaro¬ 
polk  received  an  additional  fpur  from  an  affront  put  on 
him  by  a  lady  whom  he  had  fought  in  marriage,  but 
who  defpifing  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  as  being  the 
fon  of  a  flave,  had  rejeCted  his  propofals,  and  offered 
her  hand  to  Yaropolk.  The  vindictive  Vladimir,  on 
being  informed  of  this  infult,  attacked  the  poffeffions 
of  the  lady’s  father,  put  both  him  and  his  two  fons  to 
the  fword,  and  obliged  the  princefs  to  accept  his  hand, 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  father.  He  now  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Kief,  where  Yaropolk  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  oppofe  him.  The  Kievian  prince  had  in¬ 
deed  been  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  treacherous  re¬ 
ports  of  one  of  his  voyevodes,  wTho  was  in  the  intereft 
of  Vladimir,  and  who  not  only  prevented  Yaropolk  from 
taking  effeCt  ual  meafures  for  his  fafety,  but  found  means 
to  raife  fufpicions  in  his  breaft  againft  the  inhabitants  of 
his  capital,  wrhich  he  thus  induced  him  to  abandon* 

The  Kievians,  left  without  a  leader,  opened  their  gates 
to  Vladimir  $  and  the  wrretched  Yaropolk,  {till  mifled  by 
the  treachery  of  his  advifer,  determined  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  on  the  mercy  of  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that 
this  wrould  have  availed  him  little,  as  Vladimir  feems  to 
have  determined  on  his  death  5  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  arms  of  his  revengeful  brother,  Y aropolk  was 
affaffinated  by  fome  of  his  Varagian  followers. 

By  this  murder,  which  had  probably  been  planned 
by  Vladimir,  the  conqueror  acquired  the  undivided  pof¬ 
feffion  of  all  his  father’s  territories,  and  maintained  the 
fovereignty  during  a  long  reign,  refpeCted  at  home,  and 
feared  abroad.  Indeed,  had  not  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  been  ftained  wTith  the  blood  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  his  brother,  we  might  place  him  among  the 
itx>ft  diftinguilhed  monarchs  of  the  age  in  wrhich  he 
lived,  as  he  not  only  extended  and  enriched  his  empire, 
but  Was  the  means  of  eftablilhing  in  his  dominions  on  a 
firm  and  lafting  bafis,  the  Chriftian  religion,  wffiich 
though  introduced  by  Olga,  appears  hitherto  to  have 
made  but  a  very  trifling  progrefs. 

The  commencement  of  Vladimir’s  reign  formed  but 
a  continuation  of  thofe  enormities  which  had  conduded  Vladimir 
him  to  the  throne.  He  began  with  removing  Blude,  l^c  Grea*- 
the  treacherous  voyevode,  by  whom  his  brother  had 
been  betrayed  into  his  power,  and  to  wdiom  he  had 
promifed  the  higheft  honours  and  dignities.  Accord¬ 
ingly  for  three  days  lie  fuffered  Blude  to  live  in  all  the 
fplendour  of  a  prince.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
thus  addreffed  him.  “  I  have  fulfilled  my  promife  ;  I 
have  treated  thee  as  my  friend  *,  the  honours  thou  haft 
received  exceed  thy  moft  fanguine  wfifties.  To  day,  as 
the  judge  of  crimes,  and  the  executor  of  juftice,  I  con¬ 
demn  the  traitor,  and  punifh  the  affaffm  of  his  prince.” 

Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  caufed  Blude  to  be  put 
to  death. 

He  difplayed  ftill  more  the  perfidioufnefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  Varagians,  wffio  had 
affifted  in  reinftating  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors ; 
for  on  their  requefting  permiffion  to  go  and  feek  their 
fortune  in  Greece,  he  granted  their  requeft,  but  private¬ 
ly  advertifed  the  emperor  of  their  approach,  and  caufed 
*\hem  to  be  arrefted  and  fecured. 

Vladimir  engaged  in  numerous  wars,  and  fubje&ed 
feveral  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  to  his  dominion.  He 
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feized  on  part  of  the  Polifti  territories,  and  compelled 
J  the  Bulgarians  who  dwelt  in  the  diftrifts  that  now  form 
the  government  of  Kazan,  to  do  him  homage.  He  fub- 
dued  the  Petchenegans  and  Khazares,  who  lay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Kievian  (late  ;  he  re¬ 
duced  to  his  authority  Halitfch  and  Vladimir,  countries 
which  are  now  called  Gallicia  and  Lubcmiria  ;  he  con¬ 
quered  Lithuania  as  far  as  to  Memel,  and  took  poftef- 
fion  of  a  great  part  of  the  modern  Livonia. 
a  His  conduit  after  thefe  fucceffes  by  no  means  prog- 
nofticated  his  future  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion. 
None  of  the  Ruffian  monarchs  appear  to  have  been 
more  devout  in  the  adoration  of  their  heathen  deities 
than  Vladimir.  It  was  ufual  for  him  to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  fuccefs  which  they  had  granted  to 
his  arms  ;  and  to  (hew  his  gratitude  by  offering  on  their 
altars  a  part  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  war.  On 
one  occafion  his  piety  extended  fo  far,  that  he  refolved 
on  felelting  one  of  his  own  fubjelfs  as  the  obje<ft  of  his 
facrifice,  thinking  that  he  fhould  thus  more  worthily 
teftify  his  gratitude  for  the  fignal  favours  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  heaven.  His  choice  fell  cn  a  young  Va- 
ragian,  the  fon  of  a  Chriftian,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  The  unhappy  father  re- 
fufed  the  demanded  vilHm ;  the  people  enraged  at 
deeming  their  prince  and  their  religion  infulted  by  the 
refufal,  affailed  the  houfe  of  the  Chriftian,  and  having 
burft  open  the  doors,  butchered  both  the  father  and  the 
fon,  folded  in  mutual  embraces. 

Yet  this  furious  Pagan,  and  bloody  warrior,  after¬ 
wards  became  a  mod  zealous  Chriftian,  and  a  (Lining 
example  to  his  fuhje&s  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  circumftances  that  led  to  tliefe  important  changes 
are,  as  well  as  the  martial  achievements  of  this  favourite 
prince,  related  with  great  minutenefs  by  the  Ruffian 
annalifts,  and  give  this  part  of  their  chronicles  the  air 
rather  of  a  hiftorical  romance,  than  a  narrative  of  fads. 
We  are  told  that  the  fame  of  Vladimir’s  military  ex¬ 
ploits  had  rendered  him  fo  formidable  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  that  each  courted  his  alliance,  and  ftrove 
to  render  this  more  lading  by  engaging  him  in  the  ties 
of  the  fame  religion  with  themfelves.  In  particular  the 
Grecian  emperors  fent  to  him  a  philofopher,  whofe  ex¬ 
hortations,  though  they  did  not  at  fir  ft  induce  Vladimir 
to  embrace  the  Greek  ritual,  at  lead  fucceeded  in 
giving  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  it  ;  fo  that  the  plii- 
lofopher  was  entertained  with  refpelt,  and  returned 
home  loaded  with  prefents.  We  are  alfo  told,  that,  de¬ 
termined  to  a in  the  moft  impartial  manner  with  re- 
fpelt  to  the  feveral  religions  which  he  had  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  embrace,  he  difpatched  perfons  remarkable  for 
their  wifdom  and  fagacity,  to  vifit  the  furrounding  na¬ 
tions,  obferve  the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  that 
diftinguiffied  them,  and  report  to  him  the  refult  of 
their  obfervations.  On  the  return  of  thefe  deputies, 
the  report  of  thofe  who  had  vifited  the  churches  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  witnefled  the  impofing  fplendour  of  re¬ 
ligious  adoration,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
Greek  priefts,  in  the  fuperb  bafilicum  of  St  Sophia, 
proved  fo  fatisfa&ory  to  Vladimir,  that  he  determined 
on  embracing  the  Chriftian  religion  according  to  the 
obfervances  of  the  Greek  church.  Though  he  refol¬ 
ded  on  baptifm,  he  was  too  proud  to  feek  from  the 
Greek  emperor  a  prieft,  by  whom  the  folemn  ordinance 
might  be  performed.  With  a  favage  ferocity  worthy 
Vox,  XVIII.  Parti. 
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of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  determined  to  gain  Pvuftia. 
by  conquefty  what  his  haughty  foul  difdained  to  ac-  “~Y~ ^ 
quire  by  requeft.  He  affembled  an  army  ftle&ed  from 
all  the  nations  of  which  his  empire  was  compofed,  and 
marching  to  Taurida,  laid  liege  to  Theodolia,  a  town 
even  then  of  great  repute,  and  which  commanded  the 
whole  Cherfonefus.  On  fitting  down  before  the  walls 
of  this  place,  he  is  faid  to  have  offered  up  the  following 
charall eriftic  prayer :  “  O  God  grant  me  thy  help  to 
take  this  town,  that  I  may  carry  from  it  Chriftians  and 
priefts,  to  inftrult  me  and  my  people,  and  convey  the 
true  religion  into  my  dominions.”  His  prayer  was  at 
length  granted;  and,  rather  by  ftratagem  than  force,  he 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  town,  and  through  it,  of 
the  whole  Crimea.  He  might  now  have  received 
baptifm ;  but  his  defire  of  being  initiated  into  the 
Chriftian  faith  feems  to  have  been  excited  more  by  am¬ 
bition,  than  by  true  devotion.  His  ruling  paffion  pro- 
mifed  to  be  amply  gratified  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Grecian  emperors,  as  he  would  thus  acquire  fome  legal 
claim  on  the  territories  which  they  poffeffed.  He  there¬ 
fore  demanded  in  marriage,  Anna,  the  fifter  of  Bafilius 
and  Conftantine,  who  jointly  held  the  imperial  dignity, 
threatening,  that  if  they  refufed  his  proffered  alliance, 
he  would  lay  fiege  to  Conftantinople.  Afler  fome  de¬ 
liberation,  the  emperors  complied,  on  condition,  that 
Vladimir  and  his  people  fhould  become  Chriftians  ;  and 
thefe  conditions  being  accepted,  the  Ruffian  monarch 
was  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Bafilius,  received  the 
Grecian  princefs,  and,  as  the  reward  of  his  vi&ories, 
carried  off  feveral  popes  and  archimandrites,  together 
with  facred  veffels  and  church  books,  images  of  faints, 
and  confecrated  relicks. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  confi derations  that  His  latter 
fwayed  with  Vladimir  in  his  converfion  to  the  Chriftian  character,, 
faith,  it  is  certain  that  his  new  religion  had  the  happiefl 
influence  on  his  future  life  and  condulL  He  not  only 
abjured  idolatry  himfelf,  and  deftroyed  the  idols  which 
he  had  caufed  to  be  raifed  in  his  dominions,  but  ufed 
every  exertion  to  perfuade  and  compel  his  fubjelts  to 
follow  his  example.  Before  his  converfion,  he  is  faid 
to  have  poffeffed  five  wives,  and  800  concubines,  but 
after  he  became  a  Chriftian,  he  maintained  an  unftiaken 
fidelity  towards  the  imperial  princefs.  As  a  Pagan  he 
had  been  lavifh  of  human  blood,  and  fet  but  a  trifling 
value  on  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  after  he  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  Jefus,  he  could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded  to  fen- 
tence  to  death  a  fingle  highway  robber.  His  former 
delight  had  been  in  ftorming  towns  and  gaining  battles; 
but  he  now  found  his  greateft  pleafure  in  building 
churches,  and  endowing  feminaries  of  education.  He 
encouraged  the  railing  of  new  cities  and  towns ;  peopled 
the  wafle  diftriets  of  his  country  with  the  prifoners 
whom  he  had  taken  in  war  ;  and  not  only  conduced 
himfelf  as  a  fovereign  who  confulted  the  welfare  of  his 
dominions,  but  difplayed  many  amiable  qualities  that 
highly  endeared  him  to  his  fubje&s.  On  great  feftivals, 
he  was  accuftorned  to  give  entertainments  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  capital,  and  to  fend  refrefhments  to  thofe 
who  were  prevented,  by  ficknefs  or  infirmity,  from  at¬ 
tending  the  public  feaft.  By  thefe  marks  of  regard  to 
the  general  and  individual  interefts  of  his  people,  he 
contributed  to  win  them  from  the  old  religion,  and  to 
give  them  a  tafte  for  the  new  dollrines  which  he  profei- 
fed.  By  (bowing  that  Chriftianity  had  made  him  both 
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IVufta.  a  milder  anti -a  wifer  prince,  lie  in  fared  from  his  people 
v  a  refpeft  for  the  new  religion,  while  the  finking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fovcreign  and  his  nobles  could  not  fail  to  in* 
fluencc  the  minds  of  the  inferior  orders.  Having  one 
day  ifibed  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Kief  to  repair  next  morning  to  the  barks  of  the  river 
to  be  baptized,  the  people  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order, 
obferving  that  if  it  were  not  good  to  be  baptized,  the 
prince  and  the  boyars  would  never  fubmit  to  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  eftabliffiment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Ruffian  domi¬ 
nions,  forms  one  of  the  moil  prominent  features  in  the 
reign  of  Vladimir,  and  gives  him  a  much  jufter  claim 
to  the  title  of  Great,  which  has  been  bellowed  on  him 
by  hillorians,  than  all  his  numerous  viflories.  We 
have  therefore  dwelt  on  it  with  the  greater  minutenefs. 
Indeed  the  latter  tranfaflions  of  his  reign  afford  but 
little  in  tri  ed.  His  lall  days  were  embittered  by  do- 
meftic  vexations  \  his  wife  and  one  of  his  favourite  fons 
died  long  before  him,  and  another  of  his  fons,  Yaroflaf, 
on  whom  he  had  bellowed  the  government  of  Novgo¬ 
rod,  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege,  and  applied 
to  the  Vnragians  for  affiftance  againft  his  father.  The 
rged  Vladimir,  ccmpclled  to  march  againfl  a  rebellious 
fon,  died  with  grief  upon  the  road,  after  a  long  and  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  35  years. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  may  be  eafily  colle61- 
cd  from  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  trank/hons 
that  marked  his  reign.  He  had  certainly  great,  it  not 
amiable  qualities*,  and  if  he  failed  in  communicating  to 
his  fubje&s  the  zeal  for  civilization  and  improvement 
which  he  hiir.felf  poffeffed,  it  was  the  fault  ralher  ot  the 
times,  than  cf  the  inftruftor.  His  country  remained 
barbarous,  becaufe  barbnrifm  was  the  cliara&eriftic  of 
the  age,  and  the  monarch  himfelf  rote  but  little  above 
the  character  of  a  barbarian,  becaufe  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  did  not  admit  of  fuperior  refinement.  It  has 
been  well  obferved  by  an  ingenious  w  riter  on  the  hi  (lory 
of  Ruffia,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  man  to  rife  far 
above  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  had  Vladimir  lived 
in  the  17th  century,  the  civilization  and  refinement  of 
Ruffia  might  have  been  imputed  to  him,  as  it  is  now 
imputed  to  Peter  the  Great. 

Notwithftanding  the  circ limit ances  we  have  noticed, 
the  improvement  which  Ruffia  owed  to  this  prince  was 
great  and  permanent.  With  the  Chriffian  religion  he 
imported  from  Greece  the  arts  which  then  flournhed  in 
that  empire,  and  almoft  entirely  new- modelled  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  country,  by  engrafting  on  it  the  more  re¬ 
fined  dialed  of  the  Greeks,  and  adopting,  in  a  great 
mcafure,  the  letters  of  their  alphabet.  See  PiiiLO- 
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The  dominions  of  Ruffia,  which  at  firfi  confided  cf 
two  principalities,  that  of  Novgorod,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  and  that  cf  Kief,  occupying  no  very  large  fence 
en  the  eaffern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  were,  by  the  victories 
of  Vladimir,  extended  weft  ward  along  the  fhores  of  the 
Baltic,  into  Lithuania  and  Poland  *,  fouthvvnrd  along 
the  (bores  of  the  Euxine,  fo  as  to  include  the  Crimea 
and  great  part  of  the  Bulgarian  territories  *,  while  to  the 
caff  it  extended  to  the  Oka,  the  Don  and  the  Volga. 
He  Rill  maintained  the  feat  of  government  at  Kief,  of 
which  he  was  ffyled  grand  prince,  while  the  other  di- 
flrids  were  either  tributary  to  that  principality,  or  held 
cf  it  as  their  fuperior, 
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Before  Ids  death,  Vladimir  had  divided  his  extenfive 
territories  among  his  twelve  fons,  referving  to  hindelf 
and  his  immediate  heir,  the  grand  principality  of  K:ef.  p„rtl^?on 
'i  he  conleqnences  of  this  ill-judged 'diffribut ion  were  0f  }l3*s 
difunion,  contention,  and  almoit  perpetual  warfare  among  minions  a- 
the  broil  ers.  The  moft  refpedlable,  and  in  the  end  mm g  his 
the  molt  powerful  of  thefe,  was  Yaroflaf,  or  as  he  is^0DS* 
commonly  called  Jariffaus,  prince  of  Novgorod.  This 
prince  finding  that  Sviatopolk,  who  had  raifed  himfelf 
to  the  fovereignty  of  Kief  after  his  father’s  death,  at¬ 
tempted  by  affaffination,  or  force  of  arms,  to  take  poffeff 
fion  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  determined  to  re¬ 
fill:  him  in  his  incroachments.  Collecting  an  army  of 
Novgorodians,  he  in  1016,  drove  Sviatopolk  from  Kief, 
and  forced  him  to  feek  an  afylum,  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Boieflaus,  duke  of  Poland.  Boleflaus  was  eafily 
performed  to  engage  in  the  cauie  of  his  fon-in-law,  as  he 
hoped  to  reap  advantage  from  the  quarrels  among  the 
defeendants  of  Vladimir,  and  not  only  regain  that  part 
of  his  dominions  which  had  been  conquered  by  that 
prince,  but  enlarge  his  territory  by  encroachments  on 
the  Ruffian  borders.  He  therefore  accompanied  Sviato¬ 
polk  into  Ruffia  with  an  army,  retook  Kief,  and  obliged 
the  Novgorodian  prince  to  retire  with  precipitation. 

While  he  was  endeavouring  to  cclleft  frefh  forces  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  with  Boldlaus_cind  Sviatopolk,  the  latter, 
by  the  treachery  and  perfidy  with  which  he  treated  his 
Polifh  allies,  contributed  to  his  own  downfall.  He 
caufed  great  numbers  of  the  Poles  to  be  fecrelly 
maffacrcd,  a  tranfa&ion  by  which  Bcleflaus  was  fo  ir- 
cenfcd,  that  he  plundered  Kief,  made  himfelf  maffer  cf 
feveral  places  on  the  Ruffian  frontiers,  and  then  left  his 
perfidious  fon  in  law  to  fhift  fer  himfelf.  Sviatopolk 
now  fought  affitlance  from  the  Petcbenegans,  and  with 
an  army  of  thefe  auxiliaries,  offered  battle  to  Yaroflaf, 
not  far  from  the  place,  where  he  had,  four  years  before, 
caufed  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  murdered.  The  ccn- 
teff  was  long  and  bloody,  but  terminated  in  favour 
of  Yaroflaf.  Sviatopolk  was  put  to  Right,  and  died  foon 
after.  c- 

By  this  .viclory  Yaroflaf  acquired  pcfff  fiion  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  father’s  dominions,  and  teflifled  hisYarofi&f. 
gratitude  for  the  affiffance  given  him  by  the  Novgoro¬ 
dians,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  particular 
improvement  cf  that  Irate.  He  drew  up  for  it  a  code 
oflaws,  which  are  ffill  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
municipal  law  of  Novgorod.  He  alio  exerted  him- 
fclf  for  the  welfare  of  other  towns,  and  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Yaroflaf  did  not  negle£l  the  advancement  of  the  An. 
Chriffian  religion.  He  eftablifhed  a  metropolitan  in 
Kief,  and  thus  gave  to  the  Ruffian  clergy  a  head,  who 
might  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  inferior  pallors,  and 
provide  for  the  general  diffemination  of  the  Chriffian 
dcclrine.  He  collected  feveral  bocks  in  the  Greek  reli¬ 
gion,  and  caufed  many  of  them  to  be  tranflated  into  the 
Ruffian  language. 

This  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  1054,  and  ^n. 
to  have  reigned  35  years.  He  followed  the  example  of 
his  father,  in  dividing  his  territories  among  his  fons, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  diffenffons  which 
he  himfelf  had  wutneffed  from  fuch  a  partition,  by  ex¬ 
horting  them  on  his  deathbed,  to  the  moft  intimate 
concord,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  they 
would  be  refpe&ed  by  their  fubje&s,  and  feared  by  their 
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e&tmies,  only  while  they  continued  to  a&  with  unani¬ 
mity. 

We  know  little  of  the  proceedings  of  Yaroflaf’s  fuc- 
ceffiors,  except  that  Ifiaflaf,  his  eldeft  fon,  and  grand 
prince  of  Kief,  had  frequent  difputes  with  his  brothers, 
in  which  he  was  affifted  by  the  Poles,  and  fupported  by 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  During  thefe  dis¬ 
putes  he  was  once  expelled  from  his  dominions,  but 
again  recovered  them,  and  reigned  till  1078. 

From  the  death  of  Ifiaflaf  to  the  beginning  of  the 
*3th  century,  the  hiftory  of  Ruflia  comprifcs  little  elfe 
than  a  continued  feries  of  intefline  commotions  and  petty 
warfares  with  the  neighbouring  dates.  The  fmie  fyflem 
of  difmemberment  was  continued  by  the  fucceeding 
princes,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  refult.  There 
were  during  this  period  not  fewer  than  17  independent 
principalities,  though  thefe  were  at  length  reduced  to 
feven,  viz.  thofe  of  Kief,  Novgorod,  Smolcnfk,  Vladi¬ 
mir,  Tver,  Halitch,  and  Mofkva  (Alofco).  Of  thefe, 
Kief  and  Novgorod  long  continued  to  be  the  mod 
powerful,  though  they  could  not  always  maintain  their 
fuperiority  over  the  other  principalities  ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  period  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  diftrift  of  Vladimir  erefled  itfelf  into  a  grand  prin¬ 
cipality,  and  became  at  leaft  as  powerful  as  Kief  and 
Novgorod. 

In  the  fuprenney  of  thefe  three  great  principalities, 
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ans.  One  of  the  grand  princes  had  fo  much  dilpleafed 
his  people,  that  they  refufed  to  pay  him  their  ufual  obedi- 
ence.  As  the  prince  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
little  influence  which  he  poffeffcd  in  the  ftatc,  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  metropolitan  of  the  principality  to  negotiate 
a  reconciliation.  This  prelate  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
Novgorodians  in  the  following  terms.  “  The  grand 
prince  lias  a£led  wrong  towards  you,  but  he  is  forry  for 
it,  deflres  you  to  forgive  him,  and  will  behave  better  *  lookers 
for  the  future.  I  will  be  furety  for  him,  and  befeech 
yon  to  receive  him  with  honour  and  dignity.  K 

During  the  intefline  broils  that  attended  the  difmem-P*  2^’ 
berment  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy,  the  ambition  of  its  Inroads  of 
neighbours,  and  partly  the  folly  of  the  contendingthe  iJo!es, 
princes,  who  fulicited  their  affiftance  againli  their  rivals,  ^"c* 
contributed  to  diminifh  the  flrength  and  refources  of 
the  empire.  In  particular  the  Poles  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  availed  thcmfelves  of  thefe  circumftances.  Invited 
into  Ruflia  by  the  rival  princes,  and  allured  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  they  readily  lent  their  aid  to  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  By  ravaging  the  towns  and  villages,  carrying  ofF 
the  captives  into  flavery,  and  making  a  prey  of  whatever 
appeared  moil  ufeful,  they  quickly  recompenfed  thcm¬ 
felves  for  their  affiftance.  The  Poles  feem  to  have 
been  mod  fuccefsful  in  their  depredations,  and  to  have 
fully  revenged  thcmfelves  for  their  former  humilia-  . 
tion.  "  6o 


the  diviflon  of  European  Ruflia  into  It  is  not  furpriflng  that  a  fl  .te  of  anarchy  and  coiffiu-Invafion  < 


we  may  trace 

Great,  Little,  n~J  White  Ruflia,  a  diflindlion  which 
long  maintained  its  ground,  and  in  later  times  grave  to 
the  fovereign  of  this  empire  the  title  of  monarch  or 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruffins.  Great  Ruflia  comprehended 
the  principality  of  Novgorod,  and  extended  northward 
to  the  White  fea,  ea Award  to  the  river  Dvina,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Petchora  into  the  Uraliari  mountains; 
while  to  the  fouth  it  bordered  on  the  difliict  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Medre- 
ditza,  and  to  the  weft  on  Lithuania  and  Pruflia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tributary  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  as  far  as 
Memel.  Its  capital  was  Novgorod.  Little  Ruflia  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  river  Ager  to  the  north  above  the  Do- 
netz  and  the  Oka,  on  the  eafl  to  the  Polovtzes  and  the 
Petchsnegans,  while  to  the  fouth  it  ftretched  as  far  as 
the  Taurican  Cherfonefus,  or  the  Crimea,  and  to  the 
weft  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Goryn.  This  was 
the  principality  of  Kief,  and  in  that  city  was  held  the 
feat  of  government.  The  principality  of  Vladimir  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  White  Ruflia.  It  extended  noith- 
vvard  along  the  Volga,  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of 
Great  Ruflia;  to  the  eafl:  it  bordered  on  the  poffieffions 
of  the  Ugres,  and  the  territory  of  the  Mord vines, 
ft  retelling  down  the  Volga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oka ; 
to  the  fouth  it  extended  along  the  Oka  to  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Itiazan,  and  the  Bulgarian  territory.  The  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  diviflon  was  at  flrft  Shuia,  afterwards 
Roftof,  Sufdal,  and  Vladimir,  till  at  length  the  feat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Mofco. 

The  principality  of  Novgorod  appears,  during  this 
Novgorod,  interval,  to  have  been  the  moft  refpe&able  for  its  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  for 
the  independent  fpirit  of  its  internal  government.  This, 
though  nominally  monarchical,  feems  to  have  poffeffed 
much  of  a  republican  chara&er.  The  princes  were  evi¬ 
dently  dependent  on  the  people,  and  fome  ludicrous  in- 
ftances  of  this  dependence  are  related  bv  the  old  hiftori- 
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fion,  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed.  flicukl  hold  out  a  temp*  the  Tartars# 
taiion  to  any  powerful  nation  to  attempt  at  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  people  who  (bowed  that  they  were 
incapable  of  governing  thcmfelves.  Not  far  from  the 
confines,  of  Vladimir  and  Kief,  viz.  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fea  of  Aral,  the  wandering  hordes  of  Mon- 
goks,  or  Mongol  Tartars,  had  taken  up  their  refldencc. 

Thefe  people  appear  to  have  defeended  from  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  to  have  long  dwelt  011  the  coniines  of 
the  Cbinefe  empire.  Hence  they  gradually  marched 
we  Award,  and  about  1223  arrived  on  the  (Lores  of  the 
fea  of  Aral,  under  the  conduct  ofTufchi,  fon  of  the 
famous  Tfchinghis  Khan,  chief  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
many  of  whole  warlike  exploits  have  been  recounted 
under  the  article  Mogul.  From  the  Aral,  Tufchi 
conducted  his  horde  along  the  fhores  of  the  Cafpian, 
and  gradually  approached  the  Dniepr.  In  his  courfe 
he  attacked  and  overcame  the  Tfclierkeffies,  or  Circaf- 
flans,  who  on  his  approach  had  joined  with  the  Polov¬ 
tzes,  to  reflft  the  terrible  enemy.  The  defeated  Polov¬ 
tzes  gave  notice  to  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  of  the 
approaching  florm,  and  invited  them  to  form  a  common 
caufe  sgainft  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Tartars 
had  fent  ambafladors  to  the  Ruffians,  hoping  to  prevent 
their  alliance  with  the  Polovtzes,  and  thus  the  more 
ealily  fubdue  the  difunited  nations.  For  this  time, 
however,  the  Ruffians  were  true  to  their  own  interefl, 
and  proved  firm  to  their  alliance.  In  concert  with  the 
Polovtzes,  they  affembled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  re¬ 
flft  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  Both  parties  met 
near  the  fmall  river  Kalka,  which  flows  into  the  fea  of 
Afof,  and  a  furious  engagement  tock  place.  The 
Ruffians  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  but  the  Polovtzes 
thrown  into  confternation  at  the  furious  onfet  of  the 
Tartars,  fuddenly  betook  thcmfelves  to  flight.  As  they 
formed  the  van-guard,  their  flight  put  the  Ruffian  army, 
which  was  drawn  up  behind  them,  into  fuch  complete 
Z  z  2  diforder, 
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Ruffia.  diforder,  that  a  total  route  enfued.  The  prince  of  Kief, 
who  had  kept  himfelf  aloof  during  the  engagement,  at¬ 
tempted  to  refill  the  vi<Rorious  Tartars,  but  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  daughter. 

Had  the  princes  who  then  fhared  among  them  the 
Kuflian  territories  firmly  united  againfl  the  common 
enemy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  dem¬ 
ined  the  torrent,  which  foon,  from  their  date  of  rival- 
fliip  and  difunion,  burd  in  and  overwhelmed  them. 
About  13  years  after  the  defeat  on  the  Kalka,  another 
horde  of  Tartars,  headed  by  Baaty  Khan,  the  grandfon 
of  Tfchinghis-khan,  penetrated  into  Rudia,  after  having 
attacked  and  defeated  their  neighbours  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Tartars  focn  fpread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their 
name.  Wherever  they  came,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
was  laid  wade  }  towns  and  villages  were  dedroyed  by 
fire  ;  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to 
the  fword,  and  the  children,  women,  and  old  men,  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  approached  offered  a  compromife,  the  faith- 
lefs  barbarians  affedled  to  receive  their  fubmifTion  ;  but 
immediately  broke  the  agreement,  and  treated  thofe  who 
lurrendered  to  their  mercy  with  as  much  rigour  as  thofe 
who  had  endeavoured  to  defend  themfelves,  and  had 
been  overcome.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns 
and  villages  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  to  receive  them 
as  conquerors  and  friends  }  death,  torture,  or  the  mod 
ignominous  bondage,  was  the  reward  of  their  fpontane- 
ous  fubmidion. 

The  firft  date  which  they  attacked  was  Riazan,  the 
prince  of  which  applied  for  adidance  to  Yury,  common¬ 
ly  called  by  hidorians,  George  Sevoloditch,  grand  prince 
of  Vladimir,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  Ruffian  princes. 
He  fent  them  a  few  auxiliaries,  but  they  either  came 
too  late,  or  their  number  was  too  fmall.  The  principa¬ 
lity  of  Riazan  fell,  and  its  fall  was  fucceeded  by  that  of 
Pereiadavl,  Rodof,  Sufdal,  and  feveral  others.  Like  a 
furious  torrent  rufliing  down  the  mountain’s  fide,  and 
irrefidibly  carrying  with  it  all  that  impedes  its  progrefs, 
ihefe  barbarous  hordes  rolled  their  rapid  courfe,  carry¬ 
ing  in  their  train  fire  and  fword,  ravages  and  defolation, 
torments  and  death,  and  fweeping  all  before  them  in 
one  common  devadation.  They  now  approached  the 
principality  of  Vladimir,  and  no  army  appeared  to  redd 
them  on  the  frontiers.  They  advanced  unimpeded  to 
the  capital,  which,  left  to  its  fate  by  the  grand  prince, 
had  nothing  to  expecR,  but  the  fame  cruel  treatment 
Vjjbjch  the  neighbouring  cities  had  received.  Yury, 
with  unpardonable  negligence,  was  celebrating  a  mar¬ 
riage  fead,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
colledling  the  means  of  defence  againd  the  enemy,  of 
whole  approach  to  his  borders  he  had  received  timely 
intimation.  The  city  of  Vladimir*  which  contained  the 
princefs  and  two  of  her  fons,  was  left  to  the  protection 
of  a  chieftain,  totally  unqualified  for  its  defence,  and 
the  inhabitants  feemed  to  fiiare  the  pufillanimity  of  their 
governor.  Indead  of  annoying  the  enemy  by  occafion- 
al  excurfions,  and  preparing  the  means  of  defending  the 
walls  againd  a  fudden  attack,  they  gave  themfelves  up 
to  terror  and  defpair  ;  and  as  they  conceived  death  to 
be  inevitable,  they  prepared  for  it,  by  taking  the  habits 
of  monks  and  nuns,  in  order  to  infure  to  themfelves  a 
blifsful  departure.  A  prey  to  fear  and  defpondency, 
the  city  foon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  They 
one  morning  fcakd  the  walls,  and  meeting  with  little 


oppofition,  quickly  made  themfelves  maders  of  the  place  *,  Ruffi*. 
when  they  cad  afide  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and 
like  beads  of  prey,  glutted  their  appetite  for  blood  a- 
mong  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  grand  princefs,  and 
other  ladies  of  didin<Rion,  dreading  the  brutality  of  the 
relentlefs  conquerors,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  choir  of 
a  church,  an  afylum  which  all  the  alfurances  of  the 
Tartars  that  they  diould  fuffer  no  injury,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  abandon.  It  was  therefore  fet  on  fire 
by  the  barbarians,  who  feaded  their  ears  with  the  dirieks 
and  groans  of  the  women,  as  the  dames  furroundecL 
them. 

Yury,  incenfed  almod  to  defperation,  at  the  fate  of 
his  capital,  and  the  horrible  death  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  was  determined  to  take  fignal  vengeance  on  the 
affailants.  He  affembled  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
draw  together,  and  though  his  army  was  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  in  numbers  to  the  Tartars,  he  marched  againd  the 
enemy,  and  attacked  them  with  the  mod  determined  va¬ 
lour.  The  druggie  was  fhort,  but  bloody  }  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  victorious,  and  the  body  of  Yury  was  found 
among  the  flain. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  vigorous  fland’ 
made  by  the  Ruflian  princes.  The  Tartars  pufhed  for¬ 
ward  with  rapidity,  and  fuccedively  overpowered  the 
principalities  of  Novgorod  and  Kief.  In  the  latter  city 
they  found  immenfe  booty  5  but  this  circumdance  did 
not  prevent  them  from  repeating  here  the  fame  bloody 
feenes  which  they  had  a6led  in  the  otl^er  capitals.  The 
governor  was  preferved  from  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
infliRed  on  the  inhabitants,  by  the  courage  he  had  dif- 
played  in  defence  of  the  city  5  and  his  noble  demeanour, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  acquired 
the  edeem  and  affecRion  of  that  chief,  and  enabled  him 
to  obtain  a  temporary  repofe  to  his  country. 

The  Tartars  had  now  edablidied  themfelves  in  the,g  jj- 
Ruffian  territories,  and  their  khan  or  chief,  though  0f  Ruffian 
he  did  not  himfelf  affume  the  nominal  fovereignty,  princes  un¬ 
reigned  as  paramount  lord,  and  placed  on  the  throne  c^er  l^e 
any  of  the  native  princes  whom  he  found  moft  obfequious  rartars* 
to  his  will,  or  who  had  ingratiated  themfelves  by  the 
magnificence  of  their  prefents.  The  throne  was  fuc¬ 
cedively  occupied  by  Yarodaf  II.  Alexander  Yaro- 
davitch,  Yarodaf  Yarodavitch,  Vafilii  Yaroflavitch, 

Dimitri  Alexandrovitch,  Andrei,  Daniil,  both  bro¬ 
thers  of  Dimitri,  Mikaila  Yaroflavitch,  Yury  Danilo- 
vitch,  Alexander  P»Iikailovitch,  Ivan  Danilovitch,  Si¬ 
meon  Ivanovitch,  and  Ivan  Ivanovitch. 

Among  the  princes  whom  we  have  enumerated,  west  Alexan- 
mufl  particularly  notice  Alexander  the  fon  of  Yarodaf  derNeffsfcy. 
II.  This  prince  was  inflalled  grand  prince  of  Rudia 
by  the  Tartar  khan  in  1252,  and  continued  to  reign 
till  1264.  He  *s  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  decifive  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  him  over  the  Danes  on  the  banks  of  the  # 

Neva  •, — a  vi<Rory  which  procured  him  the  honourable 
furname  of  Neffsky  (the  conqueror ).  This  viRory  is 
faid  to  have  taken  place  in  1239,  while  Alexander  was 
governor  of  Novgorod,  under  his  father  Yarodaf,  who 
then  reigned  at  Vladimir.  After  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  engaged  in  a  fuc- 
cefsful  war  with  Sweden.  This  prince  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Ruflians,  and  feveral  miracles  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  I11  particular  it  is  faid,  that  when  the 
prayer  of  abfolution  was  offered  to  his  corpfe  previous 
to  interment  (a  practice  long  cuflomary  in  Ruffia),  the 
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Ruffia.  hand  of  the  dead  body  opened  to  receive  it.  His  re- 
‘  ■  putation  for  fanclity  occafioned  him  to  be  ranked  among 

the  tutelary  faints  of  the  Greek  church,  where  he  hill 
holds  a  diftinguiftied  place,  by  the  title  of  St  Alexander 
^  NefFsky. 

Subjuga-  During  thefe  feveral  reigns,  which  all  hiftorians  have 
tion  of  Ruf-  paffed  over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the 
fia  hy  the  miferies  of  a  foreign  yoke  were  aggravated  by  all  the 
Poles.  calamities  of  inteltine  difcord  and  W2r  \  whilfl  the 
knights  of  Livonia,  or  brothers  of  the  (hort-fword,  as 
they  are  fometimes  called,  a  kind  of  military  order  of 
religious,  on  one  fide,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catch¬ 
ing  at  the  opportunity,  attacked  Ruffia,  and  took  feveral 
of  its  towns,  and  even  fome  confiderable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Ruffians,  whofe  interefts  were  in  this  cafe 
the  fame,  often  united  to  oppofe  their  common  enemy  ; 
but  were  generally  worded.  The  Livonians  took  Plef- 
kow,  and  the  Poles  made  themfelves  matters  of  Black 
Ruffia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city  of  Kief.  Ca- 
fimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  conquefts 
ftill  farther.  He  afferted  his  pretentions  to  a' part  of 
Ruffia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boletlaus  duke  of  Ka- 
litz,  who  died  without  itTue,  and  forcibly  poffefted  him- 
felf  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemytlia,  Kalitz,  and  Luckow, 
and  of  the  diftridts  of  Sanock,  Lubakzow,  and  Tre- 
bowla  }  all  which  countries  he  made  a  province  of  Po¬ 
land. 

The  newly-conquered  Ruffians  were  ill  difpofed  to 
endure  the  government  of  the  Poles,  whofe  laws  and 
cuttoms  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  thofe  of 
the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  yoke,  and  affembled  an  army  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  deliitute  of 
valour  and  difeipline.  Cafimir,  undaunted  by  this  de¬ 
luge  of  barbarians,  prefented  himfelf  at  the ’head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Viftula,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 

An.  1362.  About  the  year  1362  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  received 
64  the  fovereignty  from  the  Tartar  chief,  and  eflablifhed 
Reign  and  the  feaj-  Gf  government  at  Mofco.  This  prince  pof- 
Dimiai80^  confiderable  ambition,  and  contrived  to  infpire  the 

Ivanovitch  other  Ruffian  princes  with  fo  much  refpeft  for  his  per- 
fon  and  government,  that  they  confented  to  hold  their 
principalities  as  fiefs  under  Dimitri.  This  increafed 
the  confequence  of  the  Ruffian  prince,  excited  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Mammai  the  Tartar  khan,  who  determined  to 
take  meafures  for  maintaining  his  fuperiority.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  demanding  an  increafe  of  tribute,  but  when  Di¬ 
mitri  feemed  to  demur  at  confenting  to  this  new  en¬ 
croachment,  the  khan  not  only  infilled  on  his  demand, 
but  required  the  grand  prince  to  appear  before  him  in 
perfon.  This  requifition  Dimitri  thought  proper  to  re- 
fufe,  and  prepared  to  fupport  his  refufal  by  force  of 
arms.  The  terror  with  which  the  Tartars  had  infpired 
the  inhabitants  of  Ruffia  had  now  confiderably  fubfided, 
while  the  hatred  which  the  Ruffians  bore  thefe  haughty 
ni afters,  was  kept  alive  by  the  barbarity  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  difference  of  their  religion.  The  Chri- 
ftian  minifters,  juftly  dreading  that  the  Tartars,  in  their 
furious  progrefs,  might  extirpate  Chrillianitv,  contributed 
all  in  their  power  to  confirm  the  fpirit  of  revolt  among 
the  people  ;  and  they  promifed  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom  to  iuch  as  (hould  fall  in  battle  againft  the  infidels. 
•Thus,  the  conteft  into  which  the  grand  prince  deter¬ 
mined  to  enter  in  fiipport  of  his  authority,  became  in 


fome  meafure  a  holy  war,  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  Rufila. 
national  religion.  This  combination  of  favourable  cir-  ^ v  **** 
cumftances  operated  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  Dimitri, 
and  the  princes  that  had  confederated  with  him,  that 
they  foon  colle&ed  an  army  of  200,000  men.  With 
this  force  the  grand  prince  left  Mofco,  and  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  Don,  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  which  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  encamped.  Arrived  at  this  river,  he  left  it 
to  the  choice  of  his  troops,  either  to  crofs  the  river,  and 
encounter  the  enemy  on  the  other  fide,  or  to  await  the 
attack  where  they  were.  The  general  voice  declared 
for  paffing  over  to  the  affault.  The  grand  prince  ac¬ 
cordingly  tranfported  his  battalions  acrofs  the  river, 
that  he  might  cut  oft*  all  hope  of  efcaping  by  retreat. 

The  fight  now  commenced,  and  though  the  numbers  of 
the  foe  far  exceeded  their  own,  the  Ruffians  defended 
themfelves  valiantly  againft  the  furious  onfet  of  the  Tar-* 
tars  ;  but  as  thefe  barbarians  were  continually  relieved 
by  frefh  reinforcements,  they  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  impoffibility  of  re¬ 
treating  acrofs  the  river,  and  the  firm  perfuafion  that 
death  would  immediately  tranfport  them  to  the  man-' 
fions  of  eternal  blifs,  reftrained  the  Ruffians  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  flight.  At  the  moment  when  the  day  feemed  en-' 
tirely  loft,  a  detachment  of  the  grand  prince’s  army 
which  he  had  ftationed  in  referve,  and  had  remained 
out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy,  came  up  with  unabated 
force,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Tartars,  threw  them  into 
fuch  terror  and  confufion,  that  they  fled  with  Mammai 
at  their  head,  and  left  the  Ruffians  mafters  of  the  field. 

This  conteft  muft  have  been  extremely  bloody,  as  we 
are  told  that  eight  days  were  employed  by  the  remains - 
of  the  Ruffian  army,  in  burying  the  bodies  of  their 
flaughtered  companions,  while  thofe  of  the  Tartars  were 
left  uninterred  upon  the  ground. 

This  glorious  victory,  uffiich  took  place  in  1380,  was 
attended  with  numerous  advantages  to  the  Ruffian  caufe. 

In  particular,  it  taught  the  native  princes  that  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  not  unconquerable  5  that  nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  to  relieve  them  from  the  galling  yoke  under  which 
they  had  long  groaned,  but  mutual  union,  courage,  and- 
prudence.  The  Tartars  appear  to  have  been  fo  much 
humbled  by  this  defeat,  that  for  a  time  they  left  the 
Ruffians  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  recovered  liberty.  This  * 
forbearance,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Dimitri  they  returned  with  increafed 
numbers,  laid  fiege  to  Mofco,  wffiich,  after  an  obflinate* 
defence,  was  at  length  induced  to  furrender,  and  Ruffia 
once  more  fubmitted  to  her  old  mafters. 

Dimitri  died  in  1389,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  An.  13S9. 
Vafilii  Dimitrievitch.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  a  new  .  ^5 
incurfion  of  the  Tartars  took  place,  under  the  great 
Timur  or  Tamerlane,  who  after  having  fubdued  all  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  hordes,  extended  his  conquefts  to 
the  Rufiian  territories,  carried  Mofco  by  affault,  and 
carried  off  immenfe  plunder.  66 

The  grand  principality  of  Vladimir,  or  as  it  may  nowCompara- 
be  called,  of  Mofco,  had,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury,  attained  its  greateft  height,  while  that  of  Kief  had  pian  prjncil 
proportionally  declined.  This  latter  principality  was,  parties  at 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  under  the  do- the  end  of 
minion  of  the  Poles,  having  been  feized  on  in  1320  bythe 
Gedemin,  duke  of  Lithuania.  -  century. 

The  latter  end  of  the  15th  century  forms  a  fplendid 
epoch  in  the  Ruffian  hiftory.  At.  this  time,  viz,  from 
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505,  reigned.  Ivan  Vafilii  vitch,  or,  as  be  is 
commonly  called,  John  Bafilovitz.  This  able  prince, 
by  bis  invincible  fpint  and  refined  policy,  became  both 
the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the 
firft  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur.  Obferving  with 
indignation  the  narrow  limits  of  his  poxvsr  at  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Vafiiiis 
the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to  refolve  within  him* 
felf  the  means  of  enlarging  his  dominions.  Marriage, 
though  he  had  in  reality  no  regard  cr  inclination  for  wo¬ 
men,  ieemed  to  him  one  of  the  bell  expedients  be  could  be¬ 
gin  with  ;  and  accordingly  he  demanded  and  obtained 
Maria,  filler  of  Michael  duke  of  Twer,  whom  he  foon  af¬ 
ter  depofed,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries 
done  to  his  father,  and  added  ibis  duchy  to  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Mofco.-  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  foil  nam¬ 
ed  Ivan,  who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  long  ;  and 
upon  her  death  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Paleologus,  who  had  been  driven  from  Conftantinople, 
and  forced  to  feck,  ilnslter  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  por¬ 
tioned  this  princefs,  in  hopes  of  thus  procuring  great 
advantage  to  the  Romilh  religion  ;  but  his  expedlations 
were  frufl rated,  Sophia  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Ruffia. 

What  could  induce  Ivan  to  feek  a  con  fort  at  fuch  a 
diftance  is  nowhere  accounted  for,  unlefs  it  be,  that  he 
hoped  by  this  means  to  eftahlifh  a  pretenfion  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  eafl,  to  which  her  father  was  the  next  heir; 
but  however  that  may  be,  the  Ruffians  certainly  owed 
to  this  alliance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke. 
Shocked  at  the  fervile  homage  exa&ed  by  thefe  proud 
vidlors,  her  hufband  going  to  meet  their  ambaffadors  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city,  and  Handing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  fay,  whilft  they  were  at  dinner ;  Sophia 
told  him  thal  (he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  file  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  fervant  to  the  Tartars.  Nettled  at  this  reproach, 
Ivan  feigned  himfelf  ill  when  the  next  deputation  from 
the  Tartars  arrived,  and  by  means  of  this  firatagem, 
avoided  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating  ceremonial. 
Another  circumftance  equally  difpleafing  to  this  prin¬ 
cefs  was,  that  the  Tartars  poffefted  by  agreement  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Mofco,  heufes  in  which 
their  minifters  refid ed,  a  ftipulaticn  which  they  had 
made,  at  once  to  (hew  their  power,  and  veatch  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  prince.  To  rid  herhnfband  and  her- 
felf  of  thefe  unpleafant  neighbours,  Sophia  fent  a  for¬ 
mal  embafly  to  the  khan,  to  inform  him,  that  as  (he 
had  been  favoured  with  a  vifion  from  above,  command¬ 
ing  her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  then  flood 
the  houfes  of  the  Tartar  minifiers,  her  mind  could  not 
be  at  eafe  till  (he  had  fulfilled  the  divine  command  ; 
flie  therefore  defired  his  leave  to  pull  them  down,  and 
give  his  people  others.  The  khan  confented  ;  the  houfes 
within  the  Kremlin  (n)  were  demoli(hed,and  no  new  ones 
being  provided,  the  Tartar  refidents  were  obliged  to  leave 
Mofco,  an  affront  which  their  prince  was  not  able  to  re¬ 
venge,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Poles* 
Ivan  taking  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  hav¬ 
ing  gradually  increafed  his  forces,  now  openly  declaim¬ 
ed  all  fubje&ion  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  their  territo¬ 


ries,  and  made  himfelf  matter  .of  Kazan.  Here  he  was  Ruffia. 
folemnly  crowned  with  a  diadem  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
fame  that  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  coronation  of  the  Ruffian 
fovereigns.  This  took  place  about  the  year  1470,  and 
led  to  a  complete  emancipation  of  Ruffia  from  the  Tar¬ 
tar  dominion.  Ivan  afterwards  carried  his  arms  againfl 
the  neighbouring  dates.  The  province  of  Permia,  with 
Afiatic  Bulgaria,  and  great  part  of  Lapland,  foon  fuh* 
mitted  to  him,  and  the  great  Novgorod,  a  city  then  fo 
famous  that  the  Ruffians  were  accuftomed  to  intimate 
their  idea  of  its  importance  by  the  proverbial  expref* 
fion,  Who  can  refill  God  and  the  great  Novgorod?  was' 
reduced  by  his  generals  after  a  feven  years  fiege,  and 
yielded  im menfe  treafure.  This  place  was  fb  wealthy, 
that  Alexander  Witold,  prince  of  Lithuania,  to  whom 
the  Novgorodians  were  then  tributary,  derived  Lorn  it 
a  yearly  contribution  of  100,000  rubles.  The  booty 
carried  off  by  Ivan  to  Mofco,  is  faid  to  have  confided 
of  300  cart  loads  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  (tones,, 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  furs,  cloths,  and  other 
merchandife.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  which  had  been 
awed  by  his  prefence,  the  difeontents  excited  at  hh 
violent  meafures  broke  cut  into  acls  of  mutiny,  on 
which  he,  in  1485,  carried  off  50  of  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies,  and  diftributed  them  through  feveral  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  toxvns.  He  afterwards  carried  off  fome  thoufand$ 
of  the  mod  confiderable  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them 
by  more  loyal  fubjc£ls  from  other  places.  By  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  fiourifhing  commerce  of  this  city  received 
a  confiderable  (hock,  and  it  differed  dill  more  by  the 
imprifonment  of  all  the  German  merchants,  and  the  con- 
fifeation  of  their  effects.  Indeed  from  this  period  Nov¬ 
gorod  never  recovered  its  former  fplendor. 

After  his  redudlion  of  Novgorod,  Ivan  invaded  the  inva(foa 
territories  of  Livonia  and  Eiihonia,  in  confequence,  as  0f  Livonia 
we  are  told,  of  an  affront  offered  to  him  by  the  inha- and  Eftho- 
bitants  of  Reval.  Here,  however,  he  met  with  a  ftoutma* 
refiftance,  and  does  not  feem  to  have  made  much  pro- 
grefs.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  the  Kaza- 
nian  Tartars,  who,  though  humbled,  had  continued  to 
inhabit  that  diflri&,  made  a  bard  druggie  to  {hake  off 
the  Ruffian  yoke  that  had  been  impofed  on  them  ;  but. 

Ivan  had  eftablifhed  his:  authority  too  firmly  for  them  to 
accomplifh  their  purpofe  during  his  life.  He  died  in 
1505,  and  w’as  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Vafilii  Ivanovitcb, 
commonly  called  Bafilius  III. 

The  Tartars  of  Kazan  were  ftill  differed  to  maintain  a  An.  1505. 
fhew  of  independency,  by  eledlmg  their  own  khans;  but  #  71 
a  Ruffian  noble,  under  the  denomination  of  voivode, 
was  affociated  with  the  khan  in  the  government,  andVa  11 
took  care  that  the  adminiftration  (hould  be  conduced  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  the  interefts  of  his  mafter. 

About  14  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan,  however,  the 
Tartars  refolved  to  overturn  fo  humiliating  an  admini¬ 
ftration.  They  murdered  the  Ruffian  voivode,  expel¬ 
led  their  nominal  khan,  and  united  themfelves  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Crimea.  With  their  affiiftance 
they  affembled  a  mighty  force,  entered  the  Ruffian  domi¬ 
nions,  and  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Mof¬ 
co.  The  grand  prince  Vafilii  found  himSelf  at  that  time 

unable 


(d)  The  Kremlin,  or  Kreml,  is  a  particular  quarter  of  Mofco,  where  Hands  the  palace  of  the  tzars,  £rfl  built 
of  ftone  by  Dimitri  Ivanovitcb  Din  (Li  in  1367.  See  Mosco. 
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Huflii-  unable  to  refill  the  barbarians,  and  therefore  purchafed 
an  exemption  from  general  pillage  by  great  prefents,  and 
a  promife  cf  renewed  allegiance.  The  Tartars  retired, 
but  carried  off  immenfe  booty,  and  nearly  300,000  pri- 
foners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  fent  to  Ttysodofia 
in  the  Crimea,  and  fold  them  to  the  Turks.  This  hu¬ 
miliation  ofVafilii  did  not,  however,  long  continue,  ard 
he  was  foon  enabled  to  make  head  again  ft  the  Tartars, 
and  to  recover  poffefiion  of  the  city  Kazan,  and  of 
Pfcove,  a  city  which  had  been  built  by  the  princefs 
Olga,  and  was  the  great  rival  of  Novgorod  in  wealth 
and  commercial  importance.  Under  this  prince  all  the 
principalities  of  Raffia  were  once  more  united,  and  they 
have  remained  ever  fince  under  the  dominion  of  one  fo- 
vereign. 

15^,#  It  was  under  the  fon  and  fuccefior of  Vafilii,  Ivan  IV. 

72  or,  as  he  is  fly  led  by  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  Ivan  Vafilii- 
Ivan  Vafi-  vitch  II.  that  Ruffia  completely  emancipated  herfelf  from 
liivitcb  II.  }lcr  Objection  to  the  Tartars,  and  acquired  a  vaft  accef- 

fion  of  territoi  v,  which  extended  her  empire  into  the 
north-cad  of  Afia,  and  rendered  her,  for  the  firft  time, 
fuperior  in  extent  to  any  Rate  that  had  appeared  fince 
the  Roman  empire.  Vafilii  died  in  1 533,  having  reign¬ 
ed  28  years,  and  lived  55.  His  fon  Ivan  was  only 
three  years  old  when  he  fuccecded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent  during  his  mi¬ 
nority.  During  her  adminiftration  the  (late  became  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  ccnfufion.  She  feems  to  have  had 
110  talents  for  government,  and  devoted  herfelf  entirely 
to  the  pur flii t  of  pleafurc,  fo  that  the  ambitious  nobles, 
and  in  particular  the  uncles  of  the  young  prince,  had 
the  mod  favourable  opportunity  for  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign.  The  queen  mo¬ 
ther  died  in  1538  5  and  though  the  names  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  thofe  who  affunied  the  regency  after  her  death 
are  not  known,  it  appears  that  they  mud  have  conduc¬ 
ed  the  adminiftration  with  considerable  prudence  and 
circumfpeflion,  as,  when  Ivan  attained  his  17th  year, 
he  was  enabled  to  afiume  the  reins  of  government  with¬ 
out  opposition  ;  and  from  the  important  t ran fj Cions  in 
which  he  immediately  engaged,  mud  have  been  pefieffed 
oi  confidcrable  rcfources. 

^n.  T£  ,7.  In  taking  into  Ills  own  hands  the  government  of  the 

73  Rate,  Ivan  displayed  fo  much  prudence  and  manly  for- 
Hb  cha-  ti tude,  as  foon  railed  him  very  high  in  the  eftimaiion  of 
xa&cr.  his  fubjeCs.  At  the  fame  time  he  (hewed  marks  of  a 

tyrannical  ddpofi.ion,  and  irritability  of  temper,  which 
made  him  rather  feared  than  admired  by  his  friends, 
while  they  rendered  him  an  objefl  of  terror  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  his  enemies.  He  faw  himfelf  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  contending  factions,  and  to  fupprefs  thefe 
was  the  hr  it  ohjeft  of  his  care.  In  the  choice  of  means 
for  effeeling  this,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very 
fcrupulous,  provided  they  tended  to  the  accompliffiment 
of  his  aim  ;  and  in  punifliing  the  offences  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  his  purpoie,  his  violence  of  temper  not  unfre- 
quentiy  led  him  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  He  was,  however,  fuccefsful  in  Lis  great  de- 
fign,  and  having  fecured  the  domcftic  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions,  he  had  leifure  to  direft  his  attention  to  the 
more  remote,  but  not  lefs  predominant  objeCs  of  his 
ambition.  He  refolved  to  attempt  liberating  his  coun¬ 
try  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  he 
fuccecded.  In  1551,  he  marched  an  army  in  the  depth 
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of  winter  into  the  diftrift  of  Kazan,  and  laid  fiege  to  F;  lUlla. 
the  capital,  regardlefs  of  the  murmurs  of  his  troops, 
who  loudly  and  openly  expreffed  their  cliflike  to  this 
expedition,  declaring  that  no  good  commander  would 
think  of  conducing  his  forces  to  fieges  and  battles  dur¬ 
ing  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  cr  attempt  at  fuch  a 
feafon  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  quarters.  Exafpe- 
rated  at  thefe  murmurs,  he  determined  to  punifti  fe- 
verely  the  principal  officers  who  had  contributed  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  difeontents  of  the  foldiers,  and  by  this  well- 
timed  fe verity  he  effectually  reprefftd  all  oppofition  to 
his  will. 

Before  entering  ferioufiy  on  the  fiege  of  Kazan,  he  His  liege 
built  feveral  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tartar  terri-  'far- 
tories,  by  which  he  hoped  to  awe  thefe  barbarians,  and  tar  caPlta^ 
prevent  them  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  He  then  invefted  Kazan,  and  in  the  year  1552, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  it  by  the  new,  and,  to  the  1  ar- 
tars,  unheard-of  method  of  fpringing  a  mine  below  the 
walls.  We  are  told  by  feme  hiftorians,  that  the  city 
had  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  that,  during  the 
fiege,  which  lafted  above  feven  years,  another  alarm¬ 
ing  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  befieging  army  ;  that  Ivan 
was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  for  a 
time  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  retire  to  Mofco, 
where  he  made  an  example  of  the  chief  mutineers,  and 
again  returned  to  the  fiege  of  Kazan.  How  far  this 
ftatement  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  difficult  now  to  de¬ 
termine  5  but  perhaps  this  mutiny  is  confounded  with 
that  which  we  have  already  noticed,  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  enterprife. 

As  Kazan  was  taken  by  florin,  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  much  rigour  j  and  the  daughter  was  fo 
dreadful,  that  even  the  flinty  heart  of  Ivan  is  laid  to 
have  relented  at  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  which  {truck 
his  fight  on  entering  the  city.  The  inhabitants  that 
efcapcd  {laughter,  and  the  remains  cf  the  Tartars,  were 
offered  mercy  on  condition  that  they  fhould  embrace  the 
Chriftian  faith.  By  this  important  conqueft  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  oppreffed  the  Ruffians 
for  move  than  three  centuries,  was  completely  and  per¬ 
manently  overthrown.  73 

About  two  years  after  he  had  aboli fined  the  power 
the  Tartars,  he  extended  his  con  quells  e  a  Award  to  the  jjcn,°^Tnc 
(bores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  terri- r  t1^”  ter- 
tory  that  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  round  the 
city  of  Aftracan,  which  wTas  alfo  inhabited  by  the  Tar¬ 
tar  hordes.  ^ 

Ivan,  as  well  as  nls  grandfather,  had  found  it  necef-  H:s  ievere 
fary  to  chafitife  the  inhabitants  of  Novcgorod  ,  but  in  treatment 
the  year  1570,  this  city  being  fufpedied  of  forming  aofNov£o- 
plot  for  delivering  itfelf  and  the  furrounding  territory  r0  ’ 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland,  felt  11111  more 
feverely  the  effefls  of  his  vengeance.  All  who  had  been 
in  any  degree  implicated  in  the  confpiracy,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  25,000,  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  city  of  Pfcove  was  threatened  with  a  fimilar  pro- 
feription  ;  but  Ivan,  on  their  voluntary  fubmiffion,  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  the  execution  of  a  few  monks,  and 
the  cor.fifcation  of  the  property  of  the  moft  opulent  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  a&s  like  thefe  ffiould 
have  given  to  this  prince  the  names  of  terrible  and  ty¬ 
rant,  by  which  hiftorians  have  occafionally  dftiriguiflied 
Hm  j  though  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  he 

ffiould 
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his  fubje&s,  that  when,  to  try  their  attachment,  he*  in 
1575,  abdicated  the  government,  and  retained  only  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Mofco,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
loudly  expreffed  their  wifh  for  him  to  refume  the  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs.  We  can  account  for  this,  only  by 
confidering  the  meafures  which  he  had  adopted  for  the 
improvement  and  civilization  of  his  people.  Thefe 
were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  his  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  He 
promulgated  a  new  code  of  laws,  compofed  partly  of 
fuch  ancient  ftatutes  as  ftill  were  in  force,  and  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  improvement,  and  partly  of  new  regulations, 
which  he  either  contrived  himfelf,  or  adopted  from  the 
neighbouring  ftates.  He  found  it  neceffary,  however, 
to  render  many  of  thefe  laws  extremely  fevere,  though 
their  execution  was  moil  frequently  exemplified  in  the 
perfons  of  his  nobles,  whofe  perverfenefs  and  obftinacy 
feenied  unconquerable  by  more  lenient  meafures. 

Ivan  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  feveral  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ftates,  efpecially  with  Germany,  for  which  coun¬ 
try  he  feems  to  have  had  a  very  particular  efteem. 
Early  in  his  reign,  viz.  in  1547,  he  fent  a  fplendid  em- 
baffy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  requefting  him  to  per¬ 
mit  a  number  of  German  artifts,  mechanics,  and  literary 
men,  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Ruffia.  Charles  readily 
complied  with  his  requeft,  and  feveral  hundred  volun¬ 
teers  were  colle&ed  and  affembled  at  Lubeck,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  through  Livonia  to  Mofco.  The 
Lubeckers,  however,  jealous  that  the  improvement  of 
the  Ruffians  in  arts  and  manufa&ures  might  render  them 
independent  of  their  neighbours,  and  diminifh  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  that  had  long  fubfifted  between  their 
city  and  the  principal  towns  of  Ruffia,  arrefted  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  their  route,  and  in  concert  with  the  merchants 
of  Reval  and  Riga,  fent  a  petition  to  Charles,  requefting 
him  to  recal  the  permiflion  he  had  granted.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  meafures,  many  of  the  German  artifts 
returned  home,  but  feveral  of  them  efcaped  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Lubeckers,  and  reached  Mofco  by  a  circui¬ 
tous  route.  Ivan  endeavoured  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Livonians  by  invading  their  country.  This  was  ftrenu- 
oufiy  defended  by  the  Teutonic  knights  j  and  thefe 
champions,  finding  at  laft  that  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  monarch,  put  their  country  under  the  protection  of 
Poland. 

The  Swedes  alfo  came  in  for  a  ftiare  of  the  Livonian 
territories  ;  and  this  circumftance  gave  rife  to  a  war  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Ruffians.  Ivan  invaded  Finland  ; 
hut  that  country  was  bravely  defended  by  William  of 
Furftenberg,  grand  mafter  of  the  Livonian  knights,  with 
the  affiftince  of  the  troops  of  Guftavus  Vaza  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Ivan  gained  much  m  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  though  we  are*told  that  the  Livonian  grand  mafter 
ended  his  life  in  a  Ruffian  prifon. 

In  15.53,  an  event  happened  which  firfl  led  to  an  in¬ 
tercourfe  between  Ruffia  and  England.  Some  Englifh- 
men  who  were  at  that  time  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery, 
landed  on  the  (bores  of  the  White  fea,  where  foon  after 
was  built  the  port  of  Archangel.  They  were  hofpita- 
bly  received  by  the  natives  ;  and  intimation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumftance  being  conveyed  to  Ivan,  he  fent  for  the  ftrnn- 
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ment  to  the  Englifh  commerce,  and  thus  open  a  new  — 
channel  of  intercourfe  with  a  highly  polifhed  nation,  by 
which  his  fubje&s  might  obtain  frefh  incitements  to  ac¬ 
tivity  and  induftry.  We  are  told,  that  his  affeCtion  for 
the  Englifh  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  induce  him  to  form 
the  defign  of  marrying  an  Englifh  lady*  He  expreffed 
the  higheft  efteem  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  requefted 
by  his  ambaffador,  that  if  the  ingratitude  of  his  fubje&s 
fhould  ever  compel  him  to  quit  Ruffia,  (a  circumftance 
by  no  means  improbable),  (he  would  grant  him  an 
afylum  in  her  dominions.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
accidental  communication  between  the  Ruffians  and  the 
Englifh,  that  England  firft  engaged  in  a  trade  to  Ruf¬ 
fia,  and  promoted  this  new  commerce  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  company  of  Ruffia  merchants  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

About  twenty  years  after  Aftracan  had  been  annex-  Ivan  an- 
ed  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  a  new  acquifition  of  territory  ^1- 
accrued  to  it  from  the  conquefts  of  a  private  adven-tj™£^ 
turer,  in  the  unknown  regions  of  Siberia.  The  fteps  empire, 
that  led  to  the  acquifition  of  this  immenfe  traCt  of  the 
Afiatic  continent,  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke. 

“  The  grand  prince,  Ivan  III.  had  already  fent  out  a 
body  of  men,  who  penetrated  acrofs  the  Ingrian  moun¬ 
tains,  and  traverfed  all  the  diftriCts  as  far  as  the  river 
Oby.  But,  amidft  the  urgent  affairs  of  government, 
the  difeoveries  they  made  infenfibly  fell  into  oblivion. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  merchant,  named  Stroganof, 
wrho  was  proprietor  of  fome  falt-works  on  the  confines 
of  Siberia,  was  curious  to  gain  a  farther  knowledge  of 
that  country,  %vhich  was  likewife  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
wTofe  khan  refided  in  the  capital  Sibir.  Perceiving, 
among  the  perfons  who  came  to  him  on  affairs  of  trade, 
men  who  belonged  to  no  nation  with  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  he  put  feveral  inquiries  to  them  concerning 
the  place  whence  they  came,  and  once  fent  a  few  of  his 
people  with  them  back  to  their  country.  Thefe  people 
brought  with  them,  at  their  return  from  the  regions 
they  had  nowr  explored,  and  which  proved  to  be  this  very 
Siberia,  a  great  quantity  of  invaluable  furs,  and  thus 
opened  to  their  mafter  a  new  ro&d  to  wealth.  How¬ 
ever,  not  fo  covetous  as  to  wifh  to  keep  this  treafure  to 
himfelf,  he  fent  information  of  it  to  the  court,  and  the 
attention  of  government  wras  once  more  direCted  to  this 
country.  But  the  conqueft  of  it,  and  its  conjunction 
with  Ruffia,  was  referved  for  an  adventurer  named  Ti- 
mofeyef  Yermak.  This  Yermak,  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  Don  Kozaks,  had  made  it  his  practice  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  caravans  and  paffengers  that  occafionally 
frequented  the  roads,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  when¬ 
ever  he  came,  and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  the 
fearch  of  the  Ruffian  troops  that  had  been  fent  out 
againft  him  and  his  band,  which  confifted  of  not  fewer 
than  6000  men.  On  their  flight,  he  and  his  people  ac¬ 
cidentally  came  to  the  dwelling  of  Stroganof,  where, 
hearing  much  talk  about  Siberia,  and  being  perfons 
who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  therefore  might  put  all  to 
the  hazard,  they  foon  formed  a  plan  to  penetrate  farther 
into  that  country,  and  there  feek  at  once  their  fafety 
and  their  fortune.  After  numerous  ftruggles  and  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  natives,  which  greatly  reduced  their  num¬ 
bers,  they  at  length  conquered  the  capital,  and  fhortly 
after  the  whole  country.  Yermak  now  prefented  the 
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fruit  of  his  toilfome  and  perilous  vi&ortes  to  his  t2ar  (e) 
Ivan,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  thereby  a  pardon  for  his 
former  depredations,  which  was  granted  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  By  the  building  of  feveral  towns,  and  conftrudt- 
ing  a  number  of  forts,  the  poffeffion  of  this  country  was 
foon  permanently  fecured.  The  lefs  and  the  greater 
Kabardey  were  alfo  added  to  Ruffia  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan.  This  tzar,  however,  not  only  enlarged  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  his  empire,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and 
partly  by  accident,  but  be  refolved  to  reform  his  people, 
to  render  them  more  polifhed,  more  fkilful,  and  induf- 
trious  •,  but  this  he  found  to  be  the  molt  arduous  en- 
terprife  he  could  poffibly  have  undertaken.  The  infu- 
perable  impediments  which  threw  themfelves  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  this  grand  work,  were  the  principal 
incitements  to  thofe  frequent  a<5ts  of  cruelty  and  defpo- 
tifm  which  have  covered  his  memory  with  fo  deep  a 
flam.” 

Towards  the  clofe  of  Ivan’s  reign,  a  prodigious  army 
of  Turks  aad  Tartars  entered  Ruflia,  with  a  defign  to 
fubdue  the  whole  country.  But  Zerebrinoff,  the  tzar’s 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 
flight  with  confiderable  daughter.  They  then  retired  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expefted  a 
confiderable  reinforcement  3  but  being  clofely  purfued 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azof  on 
the  Black  fea.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.  The  Ruffians  then  attacked  their 
fhips  there,  took  fome,  and  funk  the  reft  ;  by  which 
means  almoft  the  whole  army  perifhed  with  hunger  or 
by  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  time  the  empire  of  Ruffia  became  fo  formi¬ 
dable,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could  hope 
to  make  a  total  conqueft  of  it.  The  Poles  and  Swedes 
indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies 3  and, 
by  the  inftigation  of  the  former,  the  Crim  Tartars,  in 
15*71,  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  Ruffians,  who  might  have  prevented 
their  paffing  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
came  within  18  miles  of  the  city  of  Mofco,  where  they 
Were  totally  defeated.  The  tzar  no  fooner  heard  this 
uews,  than  he  retired  with  his  moft  valuable  effe&s  to 
a  well-fortified  cloyfter  ;  upon  which  the  Tartars  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  plundered  it,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral 
churches.  A  violent  ftorm  which  happened  at  the 
fame  time  foon  fpread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ; 
which  was  entirely  reduced  to  afhes  in  fix  hours,  though 
its  circumference  was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire 
likewife  communicated  itfelf  to  a  powder  magazine  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city,  by  which  accident  up¬ 
wards  of  50  rods  of  the  city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings 
upon  it,  were  deftroyed 3  and,  according  to  the  belt  hi- 
ftorkns,  upwards  of  1 20,000  citizens  were  burnt  or  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  ruins,  befides  women,  children,  and  foreign- 
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ers.  The  caftle,  however,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified,  RufE". 
could  not  be  taken  3  and  the  Tartars,  hearing  that  a 
formidable  army  was  coming  againft  them  under  the 
command  of  Magnus  duke  of  Holftein,  whom  Ivan  had 
made  king  of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.  The 
war,  neverthelefs,  continued  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes  3 
and  the  tzar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  fome 
trifling  fuccefs,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuing 
for  peace  ;  but  the  negociations  being  broken  oft*,  the 
war  was  renewed  with  the  greateft  vigour.  The  Livo¬ 
nians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a  league 
againft  the  Ruffians,  gained  great  advantages  over  them  3 
and  in  1579,  Stephen  Battori,  who  ivas then  raifed  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  levied  an  army  exprefsiy  with  a  defign 
of  invading  Ruffia,  and  of  regaining  all  that  Poland  had 
formerly  claimed,  w7hich  indeed  was  little  lefs  than  the 
whole  empire.  As  the  Poles  underftood  the  art  of  war 
much  better  than  the  Ruffians,  Ivan  found  his  undifeip- 
lined  multitudes  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces 
of  his  enemies  3  and  their  conquefts  were  fo  rapid,  that 
he  was  foon  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  which,  however, 
was  net  granted  3  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  number  of 
enemies  which  now  attacked  Ruffia  might  have  over¬ 
come  the  empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jea¬ 
lous  of  each  other.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
in  1582  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which 
the  Swedes  were  not  comprehended.  However,  the 
Swedes  finding  themfelves  unable  to  effect  any  thing  of 
moment  after  the  defertion  of  their  allies,  were  obliged 
to  conclude  a  truce  3  fhortly  after  which  the  tzar,  having 
been  worfted  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died 
in  the  year  1584. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  t£ar,  Feodor  (or  as  he  is  An.  1584. 
commonly  called,  Theodore)  Ivanovitch,  was  by  n0Re;,-^30f 
means  fitted  for  the  government  of  an  empire  fo  exten-Feo§or 
five,  and  a  people  fo  rude  and  turbulent  as  had  devolved  Ivanovitcfr 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Ivan  had  feen  the 
incapacity  of  his  fon,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obviate 
its  effects,  by  appointing  three  of  his  principal  nobles  as 
adminiftrators  of  the  empire  5  while  to  a  fourth  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  his  younger  fon  Dimitri.  This 
expedient,  how7ever,  failed  of  fuccefs  3  and  partly  from 
the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  adminiftrators,  partly  from 
the  envy  which  their  exaltation  had  excited  in  the  other 
nobles,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  foon  fell  into  confufion. 

The  weak  Feodor  had  married  a  filter  of  Boris  Gudo- 
nof,  a  man  of  confiderable  ambition,  immenfe  riches,  and 
tolerable  abilities.  This  man  had  contrived  to  make 
himfelf  agreeable  to  Feodor,  by  becoming  fubfervient  to 
his  capricious  defires  and  childifh  amufements  3  and  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  through  his  intereft  w7ith  the  fo- 
vereign,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  ambitious  defigns. 

He  had  long  dire£ted  his  wiffies  towards  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  he  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  attain¬ 
ment  by  removing  Dimitri  the  brother  of  Feodor.  This 
young  prince  fuddenly  difappeared  3  and  there  is  every 
3  A  reafon 


(e)  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Vafilii,  the  predeceffor  of  the  monarch  whole  tranfa£Kons  we  are  now  relating,  the 
Ruffian  fovereigns  had  held  the  title  of  Velikii  Kniaz,  w7hich  has  been  tranflated  great  duke,  though  it  more  pro¬ 
perly  denotes  grand  prince  3  and  by  this  latter  appellation  we  have  accordingly  diftinguifhed  the  preceding  mo- 
narchs.  Vafilii,  near  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  adopted  the  title  of  tzar,  or  emperor  3  but  this  title  was  not 
fully  eftablifhed  till  the  fucceffes  and  increafing  power  of  his  fon  Ivan  enabled  the  latter  to  confirm  it  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  fince  his  time  it  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged. 
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KuiSa.  reafon  to  believe  that  be  was  affaffmated  by  tbe  order  of 
Boris.  Feodor  did  not  long  furvive  his  brother,  but 
died  in  1 598,  not  without  fufpicion  of  his  having  been 
poifoned  by  his  brother-in-law.  We  are  told  that  the 
tzaritza,  Irene,  was  fo  much  convinced  of  this,  that 
fhe  never  after  held  any  communication  with  her  bro¬ 
ther,  but  retired  to  a  convent,  and  affumed  the  name  of 
84  Alexandra. 

Accefiion  With  Feodor  ended  the  laft  branch  of  the  family  of 
of  Boris,  RUnC)  a  dynafty  which  had  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power 
nation™1*  *n  ^u^ia  ever  ^mce  eftablifhment  of  the  principality 
the  dynafty  by  the  Varagian  chief,  viz.  during  a  period  of  above 
of  R uric.  700  years.  On  the  death  of  Feodor,  as  there  was  no 

hereditary  fucceffer  to  the  vacant  throne,  the  nobles  af- 
fembled  to  ele£l  a  new  tzar ;  and  the  artful  Boris  hav¬ 
ing,  through  the  interefl  of  the  patriarch,  a  man  ele¬ 
vated  by  his  means,  and  devoted  to  his  views,  procured 
a  majority  in  his  favour,  he  was  declared  the  objedl  of 
their  choice.  Boris  pretended  unwillingnefs  to  accept 
the  crown,  declaring  that  he  had  refolved  to  live  and 
die  in  a  monaftery  ;  but  when  the  patriarch,  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  attended  by  a  great 
concourfe  of  people,  bearing  before  them  the  crofs,  and 
the  effigies  of  feveral  faints,  repaired  to  the  convent, 
where  \he  artful  ufurper  had  taken  up  his  refidence, 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accompany  them  to 
the  palace  of  the  tzars,  and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
crowned. 

Boris  affords  another  example,  in  addition  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  inftanccs  recorded  in  hiftory,  of  a  fovereign  who 
became  beneficial  to  his  fubjedls,  though  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  fovereignty  by  unjuftifiable  means.  If  we 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  hiflorians  of  thofe  times, 
Boris  was  a  murderer  and  a  ufurper,  though  he  had  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  his  favour;  but  by  whatever 
means  he  attained  the  imperial  power,  he  feems  to  have 
employed  it  in  advancing  the  interefts  of  the  nation, 
and  in  improving  the  circumftances  of  his  people.  He 
was  extremely  a£tive  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce,  and  improve  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  invited 
many  foreigners  into  his  dominions.  While  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  iecuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
defending  its  frontiers  by  forts  and  ramparts,  againft  the 
incurfions  of  his  neighbours,  he  made  himfelf  refpe£led 
abroad,  received  ambaffadors  from  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  Europe;  and  after  feveral  attempts  to- enlarge  his 
territories  at  the  expence  of  Sweden,  he  concluded 
with  that  kingdom  an  honourable  and  advantageous  al¬ 
liance. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  city 
of  Mofco  was  defolated  by  one  of  the  mod  dreadful  fa¬ 
mines  recorded  in  hiftory.  Thoufands  of  people  lay 
dead  in  the  ftreets  and  roads  ;  and  in  many  heufes  the 
fatteft  of  their  inmates  was  killed,  to  ferve  as  food  for 
the  reft.  Parents  are  faid  to  have  eaten  their  children, 
and  children  their  parents  ;  and  we  are  told  by  one  of 
the  writers  of  that  time  (Petrius),  that  he  faw  a  woman 
bite  feveral  pieces  out  of  her  child’s  arm  as  fhe  was  car¬ 
rying  it  along.  Another  relates,  that  four  women  ha¬ 
ving  defired  a  peafant  to  come  to  one  of  their  houfes,  on 
pretence  of  paying  him  for  fpme  wood,  killed  and  de¬ 
voured  both  him  and  his  horfe.  This  dreadful  calamity 
lafted  three  years ;  and  notwithftandlng  all  the  exertions 
of  Boris  to  provide  for  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Mofco,  we  are  affured  that  not  fewer  than  500,000  RufS a. 
perifhed  by  the  famine.  ~v"“  f 

During  thefe  diftreffes  of  the  capital,  the  power  of Invo^n  0f 
Boris  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by  an  adventurer^ apretcn. 
who  fuddenlv  flatted  up,  and  pretended  to  be  the  young  der  Dimi- 
prince  Dimitri,  whom  all  believed  to  have  been  affafli-tii. 
nated,  or,  as  Boris  had  given  out,  to  have  died  of  a 
malignant  fever.  This  adventurer  was  a  monk  named 
Otrepief,  who  learning  that  he  greatly  refembled  the  * 
late  Dimitri,  conceived  the  prejedt  of  palling  for  that 
prince,  and  endeavouring,  in  that  character,  to  afeend 
the  Ruffian  throne.  He  retired  from  Iiuffia  into  Po¬ 
land,  where  he  had  the  dexterity  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  fome  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  perfuade  them 
that  he  was  really  Prince  Dimitri,  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Ruftia.  The  better  to  infure  to  himfelf 
the  fupport  of  the  Poles,  he  learned  their  language, 
and  profeffed  a  great  regard  for  the  Catholic  religion. 

By  this  laft  artifice  he  beth  gained  the  attachment  of 
the  Catholic  Poles,  and  acquired  the  friendihip  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whofe  bleffirg  and  patronage  in  his 
great  undertaking  he  farther  fecured,  by  promifing  thatr 
as  foon  as  he  fhould  have  eftablifhed  himfelf  on  the 
throne,  he  would  make  every  exertion  to  bring  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  To  the 
external  graces  of  a  fine  perfon,  the  pretended  Dimitri 
added  the  charms  of  irrefiftible  eloquence  ;  and  by  thefe 
accompliftiments  he  won  the  affedlions  of  many  of  the 
moft  powerful  among  the  Polifti  nobility.  In  particular 
the  voivode  of  Sendomir  was  fo  much  captivated  by  his 
addrefs,  that  he  not  only  efpoufed  his  caufe,  but  pro- 
mifed  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  focn  as 
he  ftiould  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  This 
refpe£lable  man  exerted  himfelf  fo  warmly  in  behalf  of 
his  intended  fon-in-law,  that  he  brought  over  even  the 
king  of  Poland  to  bis  party.  The  Kozaks  of  the  Don,, 
who  were  oppreffed  by  Boris,  hoped  to  gain  at  leaft  a 
temporary  advantage  by  the  difturbance  excited  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  adventurer,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  in  his  favour.  The  news  of 
Prince  Dimitri  being  Hill  alive,  foon  penetrated  into 
Ruftia  ;  and  though  Boris  did  all  in  his  pow  er  to  de- 
ftroy  the  illufion,  by  prohibiting  all  intercourfe  between 
his  fubje&s  and  the  Poles,  and  by  appealing  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  murdered  prince’s  mother  in  proof  of  his 
death,  the  caufe  of  the  pretender  continued  to  gain 
ground.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to  interefl  the 
Ruffian  people  in  favour  of  Otrepief.  He  had  prepared 
a  manifefto,  which  he  caufed  to  be  difperfed  through 
the  empire,  and  in  which  he  affirmed  himfelf  to  be  the 
fon  of  Ivan,  and  afferted  his  right  to  the  throne  then 
ufurped  by  Boris.  The  courtiers  of  the  ufurper,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  his  elevation,  pretended  to  be¬ 
lieve  thefe  affertions  ;  while  thofe  who  were  perfiraded 
that  the  young  prince  had  been  murdered  by  order  of 
the  prefent  tzar,  regarded  this  event  as  a  judgement 
from  heaven.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  appear  to 
have  been  perfuaded,  that  the  pretender  was  the  real 
Dimitri  ;  and  as  they  believed  that  he  had  been  mira- 
culoufty  preferved,  they  pioufly  refolved  to  concur  with 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  aftifting  him  to  recover  his 
juft  rights.  Thus,  before  he  fet  foot  in  Ruftia,  3  nu¬ 
merous  party  was  formed  in  his  behalf.  He  foon  made 
his  appearance  ©n  the  frontiers  vrith  a  regiment  of  Po¬ 
lifti  troops,  and  a  body  of  Kozaks.  Boris  fent  an  army 

to 
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Ru&a.  to  oppofe  him  }  but  though  the  number  of  thefe  troops 
greatly  exceeded  the  fmall  force  of  Dimitri,  thefe  latter 
were  fo  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  their  leader,  and 
the  intrepidity  and  perfonal  bravery  which  he  difplayed 
in  the  held  of  battle,  that,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
army  of  Boris  was  defeated,  and  the  pretended  Dimitri 
remained  mailer  of  the  field. 

This  vi&ory,  over  a  fuperior  army,  ferved  Hill  further 
to  flrengthen  the  belief,  that  Dimitii  was  favoured  by 
heaven,  and  confequently  could  not  be  an  impoftor. 
To  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  evidently 
acquired,  the  viVlor  treated  his  prifoners  with  great 
kindnefs  *,  caufed  the  dead  to  be  decently  interred,  and 
gave  Uriel  injunctions  to  his  troops  to  behave  with  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  towns  through  which  he  palled.  This 
gentle  behaviour,  when  contrailed  with  the  horrible  ex- 
ceffes  committed  by  the  foldiers  of  Boris,  wherever  the 
people  appeared  to  (hew  any  inclination  towards  the 
caufe  of  the  invader,  gained  Dimitri  more  adherents 
than  even  the  perfuafion  that  he  was  the  lawful  fove- 
reign  of  the  country.  Unluckily  for  Boris,  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  lluflians  was  ab«ut  this  time  direCled 
again!!  him,  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  and  by 
more  than  ufual  corrufcations  of  the  aurora  borealis,  phe¬ 
nomena  which  were  immediately  regarded  as  manifeft 
demonllrations  that  the  Almighty  was  pouring  out  his 
phials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  country.  It  was  almoft 
univerfally  believed,  that  the  awful  efFe&s  of  thefe 
alarming  appearances  could  be  averted  only  by  fupport- 
ing  the  caufe  of  Dimitri,  who  had  hitherto  been  fo  fig- 
nally  proteCled,  and  brought  to  light  by  the  hand  of 
heaven.  Boris,  unable  to  refill  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  his  rival,  is  faid  to  have  taken  poi- 
fon,  and  thus  hallened  that  fate  which  he  forefaw 
awaited  him,  if  he  ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

An.  1605.  The  death  of  Boris  took  place  in  the  year  1605  ;  and 
though  the  principal  nobility  at  Mofco  placed  his  fon 
Feodor  on  the  throne,  the  party  of  Dimitri  was  now  fo 
ilrong,  that  Feodor  was  dethroned  and  fent  to  prifon 
with  his  mother  and  filler,  within  fix  weeks  after  his  ac- 
gs  ceffion. 

Ke  afcentls  File  fuccefsful  monk  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of 
the  Ruffian,  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  made  his  entry  into  Mofco  with 
throne.  the  utmoll  magnificence,  attended  by  his  Ruffian  adhe¬ 

rents,  and  his  Polilh  friends.  Not  deeming  himfelf  fe* 
cure,  however,  while  the  fon  of  Boris  remained  alive,  he 
is  faid  to  have  caufed  him  to  be  llrangled,  together  with 
one  of  his  fillers.  The  new  tzar,  though  he  evidently 
poffeffed  great  abilities,  feems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
point  of  prudence.  Inflead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
his  fubjeVls,  by  attention  to  their  interefts,  and  by  con¬ 
ferring  on  the  chief  men  among  them  the  titles  and  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  at  his  difpofal,  he  openly  difplayed  his 
predileVlion  for  the  Poles,  on  whom  he  conferred  high 
polls  and  dignities,  and  even  connived  at  the  extrava¬ 
gance  and  enormities  which  they  committed.  This  im¬ 
politic  conduft,  together  with  his  partiality  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  •,  his  marked  indifference  towards  the  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip  of  the  national  church,  and  his  want  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  Greek  clergy  ;  his  marrying  a  Polilh 
lady  ;  his  alleviation  of  Polilh  manners  ;  his  inordinate 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
the  principal  nobility  ;  fo  irritated  and  exafperated  the 
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Ruffians,  that  difeontents  and  infurreVtions  arofe  in  every 
quarter  of  the  empire  }  and  the  joy  with  which  he  had 
been  at  firll  received,  was  converted  into  indifference, 
contempt,  and  deteilation.  The  Ruffians  foon  difeo- 
vered,  from  a  curious  circumftance,  that  their  new  fo- 
vereign  could  not  be  lprung  from  the  blood  of  their  an¬ 
cient  tzars.  Thefe  had  been  always  lifted  on  their 
horfes,  and  rode  along  with  a  flow  and  folemn  pace, 
whereas  Dimitri  bellrod  a  furious  llallion,  which  he 
mounted  without  the  help  of  his  attendants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  thefe  fources  of  difeontent,  it  was  rumoured  that 
a  timber  fort,  which  Dimitri  had  caufed  to  be  ccnllruc- 
ted  before  Mofco,  was  intended  to  ferve  as  an  engine  of 
dellruVlion  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  at  a  martial 
fpeVlacle  which  the  tzar  was  preparing  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  bride,  the  Poles,  and  other  foreigners  that 
compofed  his  body  guard,  were,  from  this  building  to 
call  firebrands  into  the  city,  and  then  daughter  the  in¬ 
habitants.  This  rumour  increafed  their  hatred  to  fury, 
and  they  refolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  de¬ 
voted  tzar.  The  populace  were  Hill  farther  incenfed 
by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  againll  Dimitri  as  a  he¬ 
retic,  and  by  Schuilkoy,  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  tzar,  but  had  afterwards 
been  pardoned.  This  nobleman  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  enraged  mob,  and  led  them  to  attack  the  tzarian 
palace.  This  they  entered  by  affault,  put  to  the  Iword 
all  the  Poles  whom  they  found  within  its  walls,  and  af¬ 
terwards  extended  their  maffacre  to  fuch  as  were  difcov- 
ered  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Dimitri  himfelf,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  efcape,  was  overtaken  by  his  purfuers,  and 
thrull  through  with  a  fpear,  and  his  dead  body  being- 
brought  back  into  the  city,  lay  for  three  days  before 
the  palace,  expofed  to  every  infult  and  outrage  that  ma¬ 
lice  could  invent,  or  rage  infiiVl.  His  father-in-law  and 
his  wife  efcaped  with  their  lives,  but  were  detained  as 
prifoners,  and  the  tzarit2a  was  confined  at  Yaroflavl. 

Schuilkoy,  wffio  had  pretended  to  be  aVluated  by  no  Unfctt!c4- 
other  motives  than  the  purell  patriotifm,  now  afpired  to  date  of 
the  vacant  throne,  and  had  fufficient  interell  to  carry  “a* 
his  eleVlion.  His  reign  was  lliort  and  unintereffing, 
and  indeed  from  this  time  till  the  acceffion  of  the  houfis 
of  Romanof  in  1613,  the  affairs  of  Ruffia  have  little  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers.  Schuilkoy’s  lliort 
reign  was  dillurbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  two  fiflitious 
Dimitris,  who  fucceffively  Hal  ted  up,  and  declared  them- 
felves  to  be  either  the  late  tzar,  or  the  prince  whom  he 
had  perfonated  }  and  his  neighbours  the  Swedes  and 
Poles,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  diffenlions  in 
the  empire,  made  many  fuccefsful  incurfions  into  Ruffia, 
fet  fire  to  Mofco,  and  maffacrcd  above  100,000  of  the 
people.  The  Ruffians,  diffatisfied  with  the  reigning 
prince,  treated  with  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  poten¬ 
tates  for  the  difpofal  of  the  imperial  crow'n.  They  offer¬ 
ed  it  to  Vladillaf,  or  Uladillaus,  fon  of  Sigifmund,  king 
of  Poland,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  adopt  the  Greek 
perfuafion  *,  but  as  he  rejeVled  this  preliminary,  they 
turned  their  eyes,  firft  on  a  fon  of  Charles  IX.  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  laflly,  on  a  young  native  Ruffian,  Mikhail 
Feodorovitch,  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof,  a  family  di- 
llantly  related  to  their  ancient  tzars,  and  of  which  the 
head  was  then  metropolitan  of  Rollof,  and  was  held 
in  great  ellimation.  Thus,  after  a  long  feries  of  confu- 
fion  and  difaffer,  there  afcended  the  Ruffian  throne 
3  A  2  new 
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Ruffia-  new  family,  vhofe  defendants  have  raifcd  the  empire  to 
a  Hate  of  grandeur  and  importance  unequalled  in  any 
former  period. 

We  have  feen  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  empire 
by  the  partitions  of  its  early  monarchs,  and  the  wars  to 
which  thefe  partitions  gave  birth  ;  by  the  invafions  and 
tyranny  of  the  Tartars  5  and  laftly,  by  the  difturbances 
that  prevailed  from  the  machinations  of  the  falfe  Dimi¬ 
tris.  We  have  obferved  the  depreffion  which  the  em¬ 
pire  fuffered  under  thefe  calamities.  We  are  now  to 
witnefs  its  hidden  elevation  among  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  accompany  it  in  its  hafty  ftrides  towards 
that  importance  which  it  has  lately  affumed.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  enter  on  the  traufadions  that  have  enriched  the 
pages  of  the  Ruffian  annals  fince  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Romanof,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  uninter- 
e  fling,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  date  of  the  empire 
po  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century. 

State  of  the  At  this  period  the  government  of  Ruffia  may  be  con- 
Ruffian  fidered  as  a  pure  aridocracy,  as  all  the  fupreme  power 
tlTbe  in  re^e<^  *n  ^an^s  the  nobles  and  the  fuperior  clergy, 
bng  of  the  particular  the  boyars,  or  chief  officers  of  the  army, 
17th  cen-  who  were  alfo  the  privy  counfellors  of  the  prince,  pof- 
tary.  feffed  a  very  confiderable  (hare  of  authority.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  princes  Boris,  Dimitri,  and  Schuifkoy, 
had  been  conduced  principally  by  them,  in  concert 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mofco,  where  was  then  held  the 
feat  of  government.  The  common  people,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  inferior  towns,  though  nominally  free,  had 
no  (hare  in  the  government,  or  in  the  election  of  the 
chief  ruler.  The  boors,  or  thofe  peafants  who  dwelt 
on  the  noblemen’s  edates,  were  almod  completely  Haves, 
and  transferable  with  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt.  An 
attempt  to  do  away  this  barbarous  vaffalage  had  been 
made,  both  by  Boris  and  Schuifkoy,  but  from  the  oppo- 
iition  of  the  nobles  it  was  abandoned. 

The  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
{peaking,  confided  partly  of  the  municipal  laws  drawn 
up  for  the  date  of  Novgorod  by  Yaroflaf,  and  partly  of 
an  amended  code,  called  fudebnik ,  promulgated  by 
Ivan  Vafiliivitch  II.  By  this  fudebnik  the  adminidration 
of  the  laws  was  made  uniform  throughout  the  empire, 
and  particular  magidrates  were  appointed  in  the  feveral 
towns  and  diftrids,  ;tll  fubjed  to  the  tzar  as  their 
chief.  The  fudebnik  confided  of  97  articles,  all  con¬ 
taining  civil  laws,  as  the  penal  datutes  are  only  briefly 
mentioned  in  fome  articles,  fo  as  to  appear  either  con- 
neded  with  the  civil,  or  as  ferving  to  illuflrate  them. 
The  criminal  laws  were  contained  in  a  feparate  code, 
called  gubnaia  gramota ,  which  is  now  lod,  but  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  civil  code.  In  neither  of  thefe  codes  is 
there  any  mention  of  ecclefiaflical  affairs  \  but  thefe 
were  regulated  by  a  fet  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1542, 
under  the  infpedion  of  Ivan  Vafiliivitch,  in  a  grand 
council  held  at  Mofco.  In  the  civil  datutes  of  the 
fudebnik,  theft  was  punifhed  in  the  fird  indance  by  re- 
ffituticn,  or,  if  the  thief  were  unable  to  redore  the  pro¬ 
perty  ftolen,  he  became  the  Have  of  the  injured  party, 
till  by  his  labour  he  had  made  fufficient  compenfation. 
Of  murder  nothing  is  faid,  except  where  the  perfon  {lain 
was  a  lord  or  mafter,  when  the  murderer  was  to  be  pu- 
niflied  with  death.  There  is  no  mention  of  torture,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cafes  of  theft. 

Before  foe  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof,  the 


commercial  inlercourfe  which  the  cities  of  Novgorod  Ruffa. 
and  Pfcove  formerly  held  with  the  Hans  towns,  had  en- 
tirely  ceafed  }  but  this  was  in  fome  degree  compenfated 
by  the  newly  eftablifhed  trade  between  Ruffia  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  centre  of  which  was  Archangel.  This  trade 
had  been  lately  increafed  by  the  produds  derived  from 
the  acquifition  of  Siberia,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
Engliffi  principally  fupplied  the  Ruffians  with  broad 
cloth.  In  1568,  an  Engliffi  counting-houfe  was  eftab¬ 
lifhed  at  Molco,  and  about  the  fame  time  the  Ruffian 
company  was  incorporated.  Previous  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  trade  of  the  Ruffians  had  been  carried  on 
merely  by  barter,  but  during  that  century  the  coinage 
of  money  commenced  at  Novgorod  and  Pfcove  5  and 
from  this  time  their  commerce  was  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  the  other  European  nations. 

Except  in  the  article  of  commerce,  the  Ruffians 
were  deplorably  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  \  and  though 
attempts  had  been  made  by  Ivan  I.  Ivan  Vafiliivitch 
II.  and  Boris,  to  cultivate  their  manners  and  improve 
the  ftate  of  their  arts  and  manufactures,  thefe  attempts 
had  failed  of  fuccefs.  The  following  charaderiftic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  ftate  of  Ruffia  in  the  16th  century,  are  given 
by  Mr  Tooke. 

The  houfes  were  in  general  of  timber,  and  badly  con- 
ftruded,  except  that  in  Mofco  and  other  great  towns, 
there  wTere  a  few  houfes  built  of  brick. 

That  contempt  for  the  female  fex,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  a  charaderiftic  of  defe&ive  civilization,  was  con- 
fpicuous  among  the  Ruffians.  The  women  were  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  bondage,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
inftance  of  liberality,  if  a  ftranger  were  but  permitted 
to  fee  them.  They  durfl:  feldom  go  to  church,  though 
attendance  on  divine  worffiip  was  confidered  of  the  high- 
eft  importance.  They  were  conftantly  required  to  be 
within  doors,  fo  that  they  very  feldom  enjoyed  the  frefti 
air. 

The  men  of  the  middle  ranks  always  repaired  about 
noon  to  the  market,  where  they  tranfaded  bufinefs  to¬ 
gether,  converfed  about  public  affairs,  and  attended  the 
courts  of  judicature  to  hear  the  caufes  that  were  going 
forward.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  pradice  productive 
of  much  good,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  by  thefe 
means  improved  their  acquaintance,  interchanged  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  thus  their  patriotic 
affections  were  nouriftied  and  invigorated. 

In  agreements  and  bargains  the  higheft  affeveration 
was,  “  If  I  keep  not  my  word,  may  it  turn  to  my  in¬ 
famy,”  a  cuftom  extremely  honourable  to  the  Ruffians 
of  thofe  days,  as  they  held  the  difgrace  of  having  for¬ 
feited  their  word  to  be  the  deepeft  degradation. 

If  the  wife  was  fo  dependent  on  her  hufband,  the 
child  was  ftill  more  dependent  on  his  father  \  for  pa¬ 
rents  were  allowed  to  fell  their  children. 

Mafters  and  fervants  entered  into  a  mutual  contraCE 
refpeCling  the  terms  of  their  connexion,  and  a  written 
copy  of  this  contrad  was  depofited  in  the  proper  court, 
where,  if  either  party  broke  the  contrad,  the  other 
might  lodge  his  complaint. 

Single  combat  ftill  continued  to  be  the  laft  refource  * 
in  deciding  a  caufe  \  and  to  this  the  judge  reported  in 
cafes  which  he  knew  not  otherwife  to  determine  :  but 
duels  out  of  court  were  ftridly  prohibited  5  and  when 
thefe  took  place,  and  either  party  fell,  the  furvivor  was 

regarded 
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RnRia.  regarded  as  a  -murderer,  and  pun  I  died  according!/. 

™  J  Pcrfonal  vengeance  was  forbidden  under  the  RrifteR 
penalties. 

The  nobles  were  univerfally  foldicrs,  and  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  appear  when  fummened,  to  affiR  the  prince  in 
his  wars. 

Till  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  boor  was  not 
bound  to  any  particular  mailer.  He  tilled  the  ground 
of  a  nobleman  for  a  certain  time  on  Rated  conditions. 
Thus,  he  either  received  part  of  the  harveR  or  of  the 
cattle,  a  portion  of  wood,  hay,  &c.  •  or  he  worked  five 
days  for  the  maRer,  and  on  the  fixth  was  at  liberty  to 
till  a  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for  his  ufe.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  either  party  might  give 
up  the  contradl  to  the  other  3  the  boor  might  remove  to 
another  maRer,  and  the  maRer  difmifs  the  boor  that  did 
not  fuit  him. 

Cireumftan-  During  the  troubles  and  diffenfions  in  which  the  em- 
ces  that  ph*e  had  been  involved,  lince  the  death  of  Feodor  Iva- 
eledtton'of  nov*ltc^>  ^e  c^ief  men  of  the  Rate  were  divided  into 
Mikhail  Several  parties.  Of  thefe,  one  fought  to  elevate  to  the 
Romanof.  thtone  a  Polilli  prince,  while  another  rather  favoured 
the  fucceflion  of  a  Swede.  A  third,  and  by  far  the 
RrongeR  party,  were  defirous  to  place  upon  the  throne  a 
native  Ruffian 3  and  they  foon  turned  their  eyes  on 
Mikhail  Romanof,  a  diRant  relation  of  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  tzars,  whofe  father  was  metropolitan  of 
RoRof.  The  clergy  feemed  particularly  intereRed  in 
this  choice,  as  they  juRly  concluded,  that  a  Ruffian, 
b«rn  and  brought  up  in  the  orthodox  Greek  faith, 
would  moR  effe&ually  prevent  the  poifon  of  Catholic 
opinions  or  ProteRant  herefy,  the  introdu£lion  of  which 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  acceRion  of  a  Polifli  or  a 
Swedifh  monarch.  Accordingly,  the  voice  of  a  Angle 
ccclefiaflic  decided  the  ele&ors  in  favour  of  Mikhail. 
A  metropolitan  declared  in  the  hall  of  eledlion,  that  it 
had  been  announced  to  him  by  divine  revelation,  that 
the  young  Romanof  would  prove  the  moR  fortunate  and 
prosperous  of  all  the  tzars  who  had  filled  the  Ruffian 
throne.  This  revelation  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
cle&ors,  as  their  reverence  for  the  fuperior  clergy  was 
fo  great,  that  none  could  prefume  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  a  perfon  of  fuch  exalted  rank  and  facred  funfticn. 
The  revelation  once  made  public,  the  people  too  ex- 
preffed  fo  decidedly  their  defire  to  have  the  young 
Romanof  for  their  fovereign,  that  all  foon  united  in 
their  choice.  The  young  man  himfelf,  however,  re- 
fufed  the  proffered  honour,  and  his  mother,  dreading 
the  fate  that  might  arife  from  fo  dangerous  an  elevation, 
with  tears  implored  the  deputies  to  depart.  The  rao- 
deR  refufal  of  Mikhail  ferved  only  to  perfuadc  the 
people,  that  he  was  the  moR  worthy  objc£l  on  which 
they  could  fix  their  choice  3  and  at  length  the  deputies 
returned  to  Mofco,  bringing  with  them  the  confent  of 
the  monarch  eledfi  The  coronation  took  place  on  the 
nth  of  June  1613,  and  thus  the  views  of  Poland  and 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  defigns  of  Marina,  the  widow 
of  the  firR  pretender  Dimitri,  who  Rill  contrived  to 
keep  a  party  in  her  favour,  were  entirely  fruRrated. 

An.  1613.  At  the  acceRion  of  Mikhail,  the  Swedes  and  Poles 
92  were  in  polTeffion  of  feveral  parts  of  the  empire  3  and  to 
peactTwith  ^iflodge  thefe  invaders  was  the  firR  obje£l  of  the  new 
the  Swedes  tzar.  Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  contending  at  once 
and  Foies,  with  both  thefe  formidable  enemies,  he  began  by  nego- 
ciating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden.  This  was  not 


effected  without  ccnfiderable  facrifices.  Mikhail  agreed  Ruffla. 
to  give  up  Ingria  and  Karilia,  and  to  evacuate  ERhonia  v  ^ 
and  Livonia.  Thus  freed  from  his  moR  dangerous  ene¬ 
my,  Mikhail  prepared  to  oppofe  the  Poles,  of  whom  a 
numerous  body  had  entered  Ruffia,  to  fupport  the  claims 
of  their  king’s  fon,  Vladiflaf.  Mikhail  proceeded, 
however,  in  a  very  wary  manner,  and  infiead  of  op- 
pofing  the  invaders  in  the  open  field,  he  entrapped 
them  by  ambufeades,  or  allured  them  into  difiricts  al¬ 
ready  defolated,  where  they  fuffered  fo  much  from  cold 
and  hunger,  that  in  1619  they  agreed  to  a  ceffaticn  of 
hofiilities  for  fourteen  years  and  a  half,  on  condition 
that  the  Ruffians  ftiould  cede  to  Poland  the  government 
of  Smolenfk.  ^ 

Thus  freed  from  external  enemies  on  terms  which,  wis  prudent 
though  not  very  honourable,  were  the  befl  that  the  conduct, 
then  poflure  of  his  affairs  admitted,  Mikhail  fet  himfelf 
to  arrange  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  placing  his  father  at  the  head  of  the  church,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  which  had 
become  vacant.  The  eounfels  of  this  venerable  man 
were  of  great  advantage  to  Mikhail,  and  contributed  to 
preferve  that  peace  and  tranquillity  by  which  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  was  in  general  difiinguifhed.  The 
tzar’s  next  Rep  was  to  form  treaties  of  alliance  with, 
the  principal  commercial  Rates  of  Europe.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  fent  arnbaffadors  to  England,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  the  German  empire  3  and  Ruffia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confidered  rather  as  an  Afiatic  than  a  European 
power,  became  fo  refpe&able  in  the  eyes  of  her  northern 
neighbours,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  forming 
with  her  commercial  treaties. 

Mikhail  alfo  began  thofe  improvements  of  the  laws 
which  we  fhall  presently  fee  more  fully  executed  by  his 
fon  and  fucceffor  3  but  the  tide  of  party  ran  fo  high, 
that  he  could  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  reformation. 

He  was  alfo  obliged  to  put  his  frontiers  in  a  Rate  of  de¬ 
fence,  to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  the  truce  with 
Poland,  which  now  drew  nigh ;  and  as  no  permanent 
peace  had  been  eRablifhed,  both  parties  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  renewal  of  hoRilities.  Indeed  the  armiRice 
was  broken  by  the  Ruffians,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sigif- 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  appeared  before  Smolenfk,  and 
juRified  the  infringement  of  the  treaty,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  concluded  with  Sigifmund,  and  not  with  his 
fucceffors.  Nothing  of  confequence,  however,  was  done 
before  Smolenfk  3  and  the  Ruffian  commander,  after  ha¬ 
ving  lain  there  in  perfect  indolence,  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  for  two  years,  at  length  raifed  the  fiege. 

Mikhail  attempted  to  engage  the  Swedes  in  an  alliance 
with  him  againfi  Poland  3  but  failing  in  this  negotiation, 
patched  up  a  new  treaty,  which  continued  unbroken 
till  his  death.  This  happened  in  1645. 

Mikhail  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexei ;  but  as  the  An- 
young  prince  was  only  1 5  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  Acc^2on 
death,  a  nobleman  named  Morofof  had  been  appointed  0f  Alexei 
his  ^governor,  and  regent  of  the  empire.  This  man  Mikhail- 
poffeffed  all  the  ambition,  without  the  prudence  and  ad-ovhch. 
drefs  of  Boris,  and  in  attempting  to  raife  himfelf  and 
his  adherents  to  the  highefi  poRs  in  the  Rate,  he  in¬ 
curred  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Though  Mo¬ 
rofof,  by  properly  organizing  the  army,  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  againfl  external  enemies,  he 
fhamefully  neglecled  internal  policy,  and  connived  at 
the  mefi  flagrant  enormities  in  the  adminifiration  of* 

iuRice, 
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Ruffia.  jufHce.  Thefe  abufes  went  fo  far,  that  the  populace 
L  n  "L_J  once  (lopped  the  tzar  as  he  was  returning  from  church 
to  his  palace,  calling  aloud  for  righteous  judges.  Though 
Alexei  promifed  to  make  drift  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  grievances,  and  to  inflift  deferved 
punifhment  on  the  guilty,  the  people  had  not  patience 
to  await  this  tardy  proced,  and  proceeded  to  plunder 
the  houfcs  of  thole  nobles  who  were  moil  obnoxious 
to  them.  They  were  at  length  pacified,  however,  on 
condition  that  the  author  of  their  oppreffion  (hould  be 
brought  to  condign  punilhment.  One  of  ‘the  moil  ne¬ 
farious  judges  was  put  to  death  ;  and  the  principal  ma^ 
gidrate  of  Mofco  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage.  The  life 
of  Morofof  was  fpared  at  the  earned  entreaty  of  the 
tzar,  who  engaged  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

Similar  diiturbances  had  broken  out  at  Novgorod 
and  Pfcove  \  but  they  were  happily  terminated,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  metropolitan  Nicon,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  but  who,  from  a  reputation  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  piety  and  holinefs,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  and  was  high  in  favour  with  Alexei. 

Thefe  commotions  were  fcarcely  affuaged,  when  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  again  threatened 
by  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne.  This  man  was  the 
fon  of  a  linendraper,  but  gave  himfelf  out  at  one  time 
for  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Dimitri,  at  another  for  the 
fon  of  Schuifkoy.  Fortunately  for  Alexei  the  Poles 
and  Swedes,  whofe  inter ed  it  was  to  have  fomented 
thefe  intedine  didurbances,  remained  quiet  fpcftators  of 
them,  and  the  pretender  meeting  with  few  adherents, 
was  foon  taken  and  hanged. 

The  pacific  conduct  of  the  neighbouring  dates  did  not 
long  continue,  though  indeed  we  may  attribute  the  re- 
newal  of  hoftili ties  to  the  ambition  of  the  tzar. 
tVar  with  The  war  with  Poland  was  occafioned  by  Alexei’s 
Poland  and  fupporting  the  Kozaks,  a  military  horde,  who  had  left 
Sweden.  tjie  northern  Ihores  of  the  Dniepr,  and  retired  further 
to  the  fouth.  Here  they  had  edablidied  a  military  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  during  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  in 
Rufiia,  had  been  fubjeft  to  the  khan  of  thofe  tribes  ; 
but  after  the  expulfion  or  fubjugation  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Kozaks  had  put  themfelves  under  the  guardianfhip 
of  Poland,  to  which  kingdom  they  formerly  belonged. 
As  the  Polifli  clergy,  however,  attempted  to  impofe  on 
them  the  Greek  faith,  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  claimed  the  patronage  of  Ruf¬ 
iia.  Alexei,  who  feems  to  have  fought  fora  pretext  to 
break  with  Poland,  gladly  received  them  as  his  fubjefts, 
as  he  hoped,  with  their  affidance,  to  recover  the  terri¬ 
tories  that  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  his  father.  He 
began  by  negociation,  and  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  complaining  of  fome  Polidi  publications,  in 
which  reflections  had  been  cad  on  the  honour  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  demanding  that  by  way  of  compenfation,  the 
Ruffian  territories  formerly  ceded  to  Poland  fhould  be 
redored.  The  king  of  Poland  of  courfe  refufed  fo  arro¬ 
gant  a  demand,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
The  Ruffians,  affided  by  the  Kozaks,  were  fo  fuccefsful 
in  this  conted,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  became  jealous 
of  Alexei’s  good  fortune,  and  apprehenfive  of  an  attack. 
He  therefore  determined  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  the 
war,  efpecially  as  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  extremely 
averfe  to  the  Ruffian  dominion,  had  fought  his  protec¬ 
tion.  The  war  'with  Sweden  commenced  in  1656,  and 
continued  for  two  years,  without  any  important  advstn- 
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tage  being  gained  by  either  party.  A  truce  was  con-  Ruftia. 

eluded  in  1658,  for  three  years,  and  at  the  termination  1  irT  1  1  v 

of  this  period,  a  folid  peace  was  edablifhed.  In  the 

mean  time  the  war  with  Poland  continued,  but  was  at 

length  terminated  by  an  armidice,  which  was  prolonged 

from  time  to  time,  during  the  remainder  of  Alexeis 

reign. 

The  reign  of  this-  monarch  is  as  remarkable  for  tur-  a 

bulence,  as  that  of  his  predeceffor  had  been  for  tran¬ 
quillity.  No  fooner  was  peace  edablidied  with  the 
neighbouring  dates  than  freih  commotions  fhook  the 
empire  from  within.  The  Don  Kozaks,  who  now 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ruflian  population,  felt  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  the  rigour  with  which  one  of  their  officers 
had  been  treated,  and  placing  at  their  head  Radzin,  the 
brother  of  the  deceafed,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

Allured  by  the  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  and  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  vad  numbers  both  of  Kozaks  and  inferior  Ruf¬ 
fians  flocked  to  the  dandard  of  Radzin,  and  formed  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  This  force,  however, 
was  formidable  merely  from  its  numbers.  Iladzin’s 
followers  were  without  aims,  without  difeipline,  and 
were  quite  unprepared  to  dand  the  attack  of  regular 
troops.  Radzin  himfelf  feems  to  have  placed  no  re¬ 
liance  on  the  courage  or  fidelity  of  his  followers,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  fird  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
pardon  by  fubmiffion.  Having  been  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  this  pardon  would  be  granted  on  his  fur- 
rendering  himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  the  tzar,  he  fet  out 
for  Mofco,  accompanied  by  his  brother )  but  when  he 
was  arrived  within  a  ffiort  didance  of  the  capital, 
whither  notice  of  his  approach  had  been  fent,  he  was 
met  by  a  cart  containing  a  gallows,  on  which  he  was 
hanged  without  ceremony.  His  followers,  who  had  af- 
fembled  at  Adratan,  were  furrounded  by  the  tzar’s 
troops,  taken  prifoners,  and  1 2,000  of  them  hung  on 
the  gibbets  in  the  highways.  Thus  this  formidable  re¬ 
bellion,  which  had  threatened  to  fubvert  the  authority 
of  Alexei,  was  crufhed  almod  at  its  commencement. 

The  influence  which  Alexei  had  obtained  over  the  Commencfc- 
Donfkoi  Kozaks,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Sublime  ment  of  a 
Porte,  who  judly  dreaded  the  extenfion  of  the  Ruffian  war  with 
territory  o,n  the  fide  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninfula  which  at  lur 
that  time  belonged  to  Turkey.  After  a  fuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  a  Turkilh  army  en¬ 
tered  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Ruflians  made  preparations 
to  oppofe  them.  Alexei  endeavoured  to  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  againfl  the  infidels  among  the  Chridian  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe  *,  but  the  age  of  crufading  chivalry 
was  over,  and  the  tzar  was  obliged  to  make  head  againd 
the  Turks,  affided  by  his  fingle  ally  the  king  of  Poland. 

The  Turkifh  arms  were  for  fome  years  victorious,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  the  fide  of  Poland,  but  at  length  a  check  was 
put  to  their  fucceffes  by  the  Polifli  general  Sobiefki, 
who  afterwards  afeended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Hodilities  between  the  Turks  and  Ruflians  were  not, 
however,  terminated  during  the  reign  of  Alexei,  and 
the  tzar  left  to  his  fucceffor  the  profecution  of  tlie  war. 

The  reign  of  Alexei  is  mod  remarkable  for  the  im-  5>7? 
provements  introduced  by  him  into  the  Ruffian  laws.  .A  exe* 6 
Before  his  time  the  etnannoi  ukafes ,  or  perfonal  orders  ment,  cf 
of  the  fovereign,  were  almod  the  only  laws  of  the  coun-  theiaws. 
try.  Thefe  edifts  were  as  various  as  the  opinions,  pre¬ 
judices,  and  paffions  of  men  )  and  before  the  days  of 
Alexei  they  produced  endleis  contentions.  To  remedy 

tiffs 
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Rufaa.  this  evil,  he  made  a  fele&ion  from  all  the  edi&s  of  his 
predecefibrs,  of  fucli  as  had  been  current  for  ice  years  ; 
prefuming  that  tbcfe  either  were  founded  in  natural 
juftice,  or  during  fo  long  a  currency  had  formed  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  confider  them  as  juft.  This 
digeft,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  common  law  of 
Ruffia,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  a  fort  of  infiitute,  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogenie  or  Selection ,  and  was 
long  theliandard  Jaw  book;  and  all  edibls  prior  to  it  were 
declared  to  be  obfolete.  He  foon  made  his  new  code, 
however,  more  bulky  than  the  Sels&'ioti ;  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  by  his  fucceffors  are  beyond  enumeration.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  ufeful  work  ;  but  Alexei 
performed  another  ftill  greater. 

Though  there  were  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  was  always  lord 
paramount,  and  could  take  a  caufe  from  any  court  im¬ 
mediately  before  hirafelf.  But  as  feveral  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  in  their  families, 
and  held  their  own  courts,  the  fovereign  or  his  minifters, 
at  a  didance  up  the  country,  frequently  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  thefe  hereditary 
feudal  jurifdi&ions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  was  a  very  difagreeable  limitation  of  im¬ 
perial  power  ;  and  the  more  fo,  thatfome  families,  claim¬ 
ed  even  a  tight  of  replevance.  A  lucky  opportunity 
foon^pffered  of  fettling  the  difpute,  and  Alexei  embraced 
it  with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 
their  defence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re¬ 
giments  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  but  fcantily  indem¬ 
nified  by  the  date,  it  fometimes  required  the  exertion 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  When 
the  frontiers  by  the  conqneft  of  Kazan  were  far  extend¬ 
ed,  tliofe  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer 
burdenfome,  becaufe  by  the  help  of  falfe  muders,  the 
formerly  fcanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimburfed 
them  for  the  expence  of  the  edabliffiment.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  difputes  arofe  among  them  about  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  didrifls,  and  law  lints  were 
necefiary  to  fettle  their  refpebtive  claims.  Thefe  were 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  (bowed  the  order 
of  the  court,  ifiued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
cedor,  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  proof  that  the 
right  was  then  in  the  family.  Plis  opponent  proved, 
that  his  ancedors  had  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches  ; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligence,  the  court  had 
iiTued  an  emmanoy  uhafe  to  the  other,  only  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar¬ 
chives  to  be  brought  to  Mofco,  and  all  documents  on 
both  Tides  to  be  collected.  A  time  was  fet  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  ;  a  fine  wooden  court-houfe  was  built,  every  paper 
was  lodged  under  a  good  guard  ;  the  day  was  appointed 
when  the  court  (houid  be  opened  and  the  claims  heard  ; 
but  that  morning  the  houfe,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
in  two  hours  confumed  by  fire.  The  emperor  then 


faid,  “  Gentlemen,  henceforward  your  ranks,  your  pri-  Kulfia. 
vileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the  nation’s,  and  the  na-  U“ 
tion  will  guard  itfelf.  Your  archives  are  unfortunately 
loft,  but  thofe  of  the  nation  remain.  Iam  the  keeper, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  adminifter  juftice  for  all  and  to  all. 

Your  ranks  are  not  private,  but  national ;  attached  to 
the  fervices  you  are  a&ually  performing.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  Colonel  Buturlin  (a  private  gentleman)  ranks  be¬ 
fore  Captain  Viazemfky  (an  old  prince).”  (f)  c>s 

The  Ruffians  owe  more  to  this  prince  than  many  of  He  extends 
their  hiftorians  feem  willing  to  acknowledge  ;  and  there  the  com‘ 
feems  no  doubt  that  fome  of  the  improvements  attribu- 
ted  to  Peter  the  Great,  were  at  leaft  proje£ted  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Under  Alexei  a  confiderable  trade  was  opened 
with  China,  from  which  country  filks,  and  other  rich 
fluffs,  rhubarb,  tea,  &c.  were  brought  into  Ruffia,  and 
exchanged  for  the  Siberian  furs.  The  exportation  of 
Ruffian  produ&s  to  other  countries  was  alfo  increafed  ; 
andjwe  are  allured  that  Alexei  had  even  projefted  the 
formation  of  a  navy,  and  would  have  executed  the  de- 
fign,  had  he  not  been  perpetually  occupied  in  foreign 
wars  and  dortieftic  troubles. 

Alexei  died  in  1676,  leaving  three  Tons  and  fix  An.  1 676. 
daughters.  Two  of  the  Tons,  Feodor  and  Ivan  were  .  99 
by  a  firft  marriage ;  the  third,  Peter,  by  a  fecond.  The  p€e^or° 
two  former,  particularly  Ivan,  were  of  a  delicate  eonfti- 
tution,  and  fome  attempts  were  made  by  the  relations 
of  Peter,  to  fet  them  afide.  Thefe  attempts,  however, 
proved  unfuccefsful,  and  Feodor  was  appointed  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Alexei. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  fliort,  and  difiinguifhed 
rather  for  the  happinefs  which  the  nation  then  experi¬ 
enced,  than  for  the  importance  of  the  tranfadlions  that 
took  place.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Turks  for 
four  years  after  his  father’s  death,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  an  honourable  conclufion,  by  a  truce  for  20  years, 
after  the  Turks  had  acknowledged  the  Ruffian  right  of 
fovereignty  over  the  Kozaks.  Feodor  died  in  1682,  but 
before  his  death  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter  his 
fuccefibr. 

The  fucceffion  of  Peter,  though  appointed  by  their  x^2, 
favourite  tzar  Feodor,  was  by  no  means  pleafing  to  the  jnUi<Jllcs 
majority  of  the  Ruffian  nobles,  and  it  was  particularly  0f  the  prin- 
oppofed  by  Galitzin,  the  prime  minifter  of  the  late  tzar,  cels  Sophia. 
'Phis  able  man  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Sophia,  the 
filler  of  Feodor  and  Ivan,  a  young  woman  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  the  moft  infinuating  addrefs.  Sophia,  upon 
pretence  cf  afferting  the  c  laims  of  her  brother  Ivan,  who, 
though  of  a  feeble  contlitution  and  weak  intelle&s,  was 
confidered  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown,  had  really 
formed  a  defign  of  fecuring  the  fucceffion  to  herfelf ; 
and,  with  that  view,  had  not  only  inlinuated  herfelf  in¬ 
to  the  confidence  and  good  graces  of  Galitzin,  but  had 
brought  over  to  her  interefts  the  Strelitzes  (g).  Thefe 
licentious  foldiers  afiembled  for  the  purpoff,  as  was  pre¬ 
tended,  of  placing  on  the  throne  Prince  Ivan,  whom 

they 


(f)  This  tranfa&ion  is,  by  moft  hifiorians,  placed  under  the  reign  of  Alexei,  as  we  have  related  it  5  but 

Mr  Tooke,  in  his  hiftory  of  Ruffia  (vol.  ii.  p.  37.) >  attributes  the  burning  of  the  records  of  fervice,  by  which 
the  nobles  and  chief  courtiers  held  their  offices,  to  Feodor.  y 

(g)  The  Strelitzes  compofed  the  Handing  army  of  Ruffia,  and  formed  the  body  guard  of  the  tzars.  Ar  this  - 
time  they  amounted  to  about  14,000,  and  of  courfe  became  a  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  enterprifing 
prineefr. 


Ruflia. 
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ground. 
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they  proclaimed  tzar  by  acclamation.  During  three 
days  they  roved  about  the  city  of  Mofco,  committing 
the  greateft  exceffes,  and  putting  to  death  feveral  of  the 
chief  officers  of  (late,  who  were  fufpedfed  of  being  hof- 
tile  to  the  defigns  of  Sophia.  Their  employer  did  not, 
however,  entirely  gain  her  point ;  for  as  the  new  tzar 
entertained  a  fmcere  affedlion  for  his  half-brother  Peter, 
he  infilled  that  this  prince  ihould  fliare  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity.  This  was  at  length  agreed  toj  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  1682,  Ivan  and  Peter  were  folemnly 
crowned  joint  emperors  of  all  the  Ruffias,  while  the  prim 
cefs  Sophia  was  nominated  their  copartner  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

From  the  imbecility  of  Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter, 
who  was  now  only  10  years  of  age,  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  reifed  in  Sophia  and  her  minifler  Ga- 
lhzin,  though  till  the  year  1687  the  names  of  Ivan  and 
Peter  only  were  annexed  to  the  imperial  decrees. 
Scarcely  had  Sophia  eflablifhed  her  authority  than  ffie 
was  threatened  with  depofition,  from  an  alarming  infur- 
redlion  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  vras  excited  by  their  com¬ 
mander  Prince  Kovanfkoi,  who  had  demanded  of  Sophia 
that  (lie  would  marry  one  of  her  lifters  to  his  fon,  but 
had  met  with  a  mortifying  refufal  from  the  princefs.  In 
confequence  of  this  infurredlion,  which  threw  the  whole 
city  of  Mofco  into  terror  and  confternation,  Sophia  and 
the  two  young  tzars  took  refuge  in  a  monaftery,  about 
1 2  leagues  from  the  capital  $  and  before  the  Strelitzes 
could  follow  them  thither,  a  eonflderable  body  of  fol- 
liiers,  principally  foreigners,  was  aflembled  in  their  de* 
fence.  Kovanfkoi  was  taken  prifoner,  and  inftantly 
beheaded  }  and  though  his  followers  at  ftrft  threatened 
dreadful  vengeance  on  his  executioners,  they  foon  found 
ihemfelves  obliged  to  fubmit.  From  every  regiment 
rvas  fele&ed  the  tenth  man,  who  was  to  fuffer  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  reft;  *,  but  this  cruel  punifhment  was  re¬ 
mitted,  and  only  the  moft  guilty  among  the  ringleaders 
fuffered  death. 

The  quelling  of  thefe  difturbances  gave  leifure  to  the 
friends  of  Peter  to  purfue  the  plans  which  they  had 
formed  for  fubverting  the  authority  of  Sophia ;  and 
about  this  time  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  rupture  with  Turkey.  The  Porte  was 
now  engaged  in  a  war  with  Poland  and  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  and  both  thefe  latter  powers  had  folicited  the  affift- 
ance  of  Ruffia  againft  the  common  enemy.  Sophia  and 
her  party  were  averfe  to  the  alliance  ;  but  as  there  were 
in  the  council  many  fecret  friends  of  Peter,  thefe  had 
fufficient  influence  to  perfuade  the  majority,  that  a 
Turkifh  war  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Rate.  They 
even  prevailed  on  Galitzin  to  put  bimfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  thus  removed  their  principal  oppo¬ 
nent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  fo  able  in 
the  cabinet  as  Galitzin,  could  have  fuffered  his  vanity 
fo  far  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  fenfe,  as  to  accept  a 
military  command,  for  which  he  certainly  had  no  talents. 
Affembling  an  army  of  nearly  300,000  men,  be  marched 
towards  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  here  confumed 
two  campaigns  in  marches  and  countermarches,  and  loft 
nearly  40,000  men,  partly  in  unfuccefsful  fkirmiffies  with 
the  enemy,  but  chiefly  from  difeafe. 

While  Galitzin  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  in 
the  fouth,  Peter,  who  already  began  to  give  proofs  of 
thofe  great  talents  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  a6l> 
fo  confpicuous  a  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  north,  was 
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ftrengthening  his  party  among  the  Ruffian  nobles.  His  Ruffii. 
ordinary  refidence  was  at  a  village  not  far  from  Mofco,  V™ J 

and  here  he  had  affembled  round  him  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  of  rank  and  influence,  w  hom  he  call¬ 
ed  his  play-mates.  Among  thefe  were  two  foreigners, 

Lefort  a  Gcnevefc,  and  Gordon  a  Scotchman,  who  af¬ 
terwards  fignalized  themfelves  in  his  fervice.  Thefe 
young  men  had  formed  a  fort  of  military  company,  of 
which  Lefort  was  captain,  while  the  young  tzar,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fituation  of  drummer,  gradually  rofe 
through  every  fubordinate  office.  Under  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  military  game,  Peter  was  fecretly  eftablifhing 
himfelf  in  the  affe&ions  of  his  young  companions,  and 
effedtually  lulled  the  fafpicions  of  Sophia,  till  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  oppofe  his  machinations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1689,  Peter,  who  had  An.  16S?* 
now  attained  his  feventeenth  year,  determined  to  make  petexr0^ 
an  effort  to  deprive  Sophia  of  all  fliare  in  the  govern-  tae;nCsrtiie” 
ment,  and  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  undivided  fovereign-  undivided 
ty.  On  occafion  of  a  folemn  religious  meeting  thatfovereignty. 
was  heldj  Sophia  had  claimed  the  principal  place  as  re¬ 
gent  of  the  empire  5  but  this  claim  was  ffrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  Peter,  who,  rather  than  fill  a  fubordinate  fitua¬ 
tion,  quitted  the  place  of  affembly,  and,  with  his  friends 
and  adherents,  withdrew  to  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  had  formerly  fheltered  him  and  his  co¬ 
partners  from  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  was  the 
fignal  for  an  open  rupture.  Sophia,  finding  that  fhe 
could  not  openly  oppofe  the  party  of  the  tzar,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  procure  his  affaffination  ;  but  as  her  defign  was 
difeovered,  fhe  thought  proper  to  folicit  an  accommo¬ 
dation.  This  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  fhe 
fhould  give  up  all  claim  to  the  regency,  and  retire  to  a 
nunnery.  The  commander  of  the  Strelitzes,  who  was 
to  have  been  her  agent  in  the  affaffination  of  Peter,  was 
beheaded,  and  the  minifler  Galitzin  lent  into  baniffi- 
ment  to  Archangel.  104 

Peter  now  faw  himfelf  in  undifputed  poffeffion  of  the  He  efta- 
imperial  throne }  for  though  Ivan  was  Rill  nominally  bI!^es  a 
tzar,  he  had  voluntarily  refigned  all  participation  in 
the  adminiRration  of  affairs,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  ob-  force. 
feurity.  The  firft  objedl  to  which  the  tzar  diredted  his 
attention  was  the  eRablifhment  of  a  regular  and  well-dif- 
ciplined  military  force.  He  had  learned  by  experience 
how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Strelitzes, 
and  thefe  regiments  he  determined  to  difband.  He 
commiffioncd  Lefort  and  Gordon  to  levy  new  regiments, 
which,  in  their  whole  conRitution,  drefs,  and  military 
exercifes,  Riould  be  formed  on  the  model  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  troops.  He  next  refolved  to  carry  into  execution 
the  defign  which  had  been  formed  by  his  father,  of  con- 
Rrudting  a  navy.  For  this  purpofe  he  firR  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Archangel,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  ex¬ 
mining  the  operations  of  the  fhipwrights,  and  occafion- 
ally  taking  a  partin  their  labours*,  but  as  he  learned 
that  the  art  of  Riip-building  was  pradlifed  in  greater 
perfedlion  in  Holland,  and  fome  other  maritime  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  he  fent  thither  feveral  young  Ruffians 
to  be  initiated  into  the  beR  methods  of  conRrudting 
{hips  of  war.  The  other  meafures  taken  by  Peter  for 
eRablifhing  a  navy,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  they 
were  attended,  have  been  already  related  under  his  life  ^  see  pcfer 
to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  feveral  circum- 1. 

Ranees  relating  to  his  life  and  character  ;  as  our  objedl 
here  is  not  to  write  a  biography  of  this  extraordinary 

man, 
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reign. 


The  war  with  Turkey  (bill  languiflied,  but  Peter  was 
refolved  to  profecute  it  with  vigour,  hoping  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town  of  Azof,  and  thus  open  a  paffage  to 
the  Black  lea.  He  placed  Gordon,  Lefort,  and  two  of 
bis  nobles  at  the  head  of  the  forces  deftined  for  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  himfelf  attended  the  army  as  a  private  vo¬ 
lunteer.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firit  campaign  was  but  trif¬ 
ling,  and  Peter  found  that  his  deficiency  of  artillery, 
and  his  want  of  tranfports,  prevented  him  from  making 
an  effectual  attack  on  Azof.  Tliefe  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  foon  furmounted.  He  procured  a  fupply  of 
artillery  and  engineers  from  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch, 
and  found  means  to  provide  a  number  of  tranfports.  With 
thefe  auxiliaries  he  opened  the  fecond  campaign,  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Turks  011  the  fea  of  Azof,  and  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  town.  Peter  was  fo  elated  with  thefe  fuc- 
cefles,  that  on  his  return  from  the  feat  of  war,  he  march¬ 
ed  his  troops  into  Mofco  in  triumphal  proceffion,  in 
which  Lefort,  as  admiral  of  the  tranfports,  and  Scheim 
as  commander  of  the  land  forces,  bore  the  moll  confpi- 
cuous  parts,  while  Peter  himfelf  was  loft  without  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  crowd  of  fubaltern  officers. 

He  now  refolved  to  form  a  fleet  in  the  Black  fea  ; 
but  as  his  own  revenues  were  infufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  ifllied  a  uhafe,  commanding  the  patriarch  and 
other  dignified  clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  merchants, 
to  contribute  a  part  of  their  income  towards  fitting  out 
a  certain  number  of  (hips.  This  proclamation  was  ex- 
tremely.unpopular,  and,  together  with  the  numerous  inno¬ 
vations  which  Peter  was  every  day  introducing,  efpecially 
his  lending  the  young  nobles  to  vifit  foreign  countries, 
and  his  own  avowed  intention  of  making  the  tour  of 
Europe,  contributed  to  raife  againft  him  a  formidable 
party.  The  vigilance  and  prudence  of  the  tzar,  how- 
ever,  extricated  him  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  his  propofed  journey.  See  Peter  I. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  Peter  pafled 
through  Rawa,  where  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  then 
was.  I  he  tzar  had  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
Auguftus  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  take  advantage 
Charles XII.  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles  XII.  who  had 
ox  Sweden,  juft  fucceeded  to  the  Swedifh  throne  ;  and  in  this  inter¬ 
view  with  Auguftus,.  he  made  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  part  which  each  was  to  take  in  the  war.  Au¬ 
guftus  was  to  receive  Livonia  as  his  part  of  the  fpoil, 
while  Frederick  king  of  Denmark  had  his  eye  on  LIol- 
ftein,  and  Peter  had  formed  defigns  on  Ingria,  formerly 
a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1700,  Charles  had  left  his 
capital,  to  oppofe  thefe  united  enemies.  He  foon  com¬ 
pelled  the  king  of  Denmark  to  give  up  his  defigns  on 
Holftein,  and  fign  a  treaty  of  peace  *,  and  being  thus  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  other  members  of 
the  ^  confederacy,  he  refolved  firft  to  lead  his  army 
againft  the  king  of  Poland  ;  but  on  his  way  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  tzar  had  laid  fiege  to  Narva  with 
1 00,000  men.  On  this  he  immediately  embarked  at 
Carlfcrona,  though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  Baltic  was  fcarcely  navigable  ;  and  foon  landed 
at  Pernaw  in  Livonia  with  part  of  his  forces,  having 
ordered  the  reft  to  Rcval.  His  army  did  not  exceed 
20.000  men,  hut  it  was  compofed  of  the  beft  foldiess  in 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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of  his  Europe,  while  that  of  the  Ruffians  was  little  better  Ruffia. 
than  an  undifciplined  multitude.  Every  poffible  ob- v 
ftru&ion,  however,  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Swedes,  fthirty  thoufand  Ruffians  were  polled  in  a  de¬ 
file  on  the  road,  and  this  corps  was  fuftained  by  another 
body  of  20,000  drawn  up  fome  leagues  nearer  Narva. 

Peter  himfelf  had  fet  out  to  haften  the  march  of  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  40,000  men,  with  whom  he  intended  to 
attack  the  Swedes  in  flank  and  rear  \  but  the  celerity 
and  valour  of  Charles  baffled  every  attempt  to  oppofe 
him.  He  fet  out  with  4000  foot,  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  cavalry,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  army  to  follow  at 
their  leifure.  With  this  fmall  body  he  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Ruffian  armies  fucceffively,  and  puflied  his 
way  to  Peter’s  camp,  for  the  attack  of  which  he  gave 
immediate  orders.  This  camp  was  fortified  by  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation,  by  redoubts,  by  a 
line  of  150  brafs  cannons  placed  in  front,  and  defended 
by  an  army  of  80,000  men  ;  yet  fo  violent  was  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Swedes,  that  in  three  hours  the  entrench¬ 
ments  were  carried,  and  Charles,  with  only  4000  men, 
that  compofed  the  wing  which  he  commanded,  purfued 
the  flying  enemy,  amounting  to  50,000,  to  the  river 
Naiva.  Here  the  bridge  broke  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives,  and  the  river  was  filled,  with  their  bo¬ 
dies.  Great  numbers  returned  in  defpaii  to  their  camp, 
where  they  defended  tliemfelves  for  a  fhort  time,  but 
were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender.  In  this  battle  30,000 
were  killed  in  the  intrenchments  and  the  purfuit,  or 
drowned  in  the  river  ;  20,000  furrendered  at  diferetion, 
and  were  difmifled  unarmed,  while  the  reft  were  totally 
difpeifed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  28 
mortars,  151  pairs  of  colours,  20  ftandards,  and  all  the 
Ruffian  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes;  and 
the  duke  de  Croy,  the  prince  of  Georgia,  and  feven 
other  generals  were  made  prifoners.  Charles  behaved 
with  the  great  eft  generofity  to  the  conquered.  Being 
informed  that  the  tradefmen  of  Narva  had  refufed  credit 
to  the  officers  whom  he  detained  prifoners,  he  fent  1000 
ducats  to  the  duke  of  Croy,  and  to  every  other  officer  a 
proportionable  lum. 

Peter  was  advancing  with  40,000  men  to  furround 
the  Swedes,  when  hi  received  intelligence  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  defeat  at  Narva.  He  was  greatly  chagrined  ;  but 
comforting  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  the  Swedes 
would  in  time  teach  the  Ruffians  to  beat  them,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  dominions,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  the  railing  of  another  army. 

He  evacuated  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  invaded, 
and  for  a  time  abandoned  all  his  great  proje£ls,  thus 
leaving  Charles  at  liberty  to  profccute  the  war  againft 
Poland. 

As  Auguflus  had  expeifted  an  attack,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  draw'  the  tzar jnto  a  clofe  alliance  with  him.  The 
tw'O  monarchs  had  an  interview  at  Birfen,  where  it  w^as 
agreed  that  Auguftus  ffloukl  lend  the  tzar  50,000  Ger¬ 
man  foldiers,  to  be  paid  by  Ruffia ;  that  the  tzar  fhould 
fend  an  equal  number  of  his  troops  to  be  trained  up  to 
the  art  of  war  in  Poland  ;  and  that  he  fhould  pay  the 
king  3,000,000  of  rixdollars  in  the  fpace  of  two  years. 

Of  this  treaty  Charles  had  notice,  and,  by  means  of  his 
minifter  Count  Piper,  entirely  fruftrated  the  fcheme.  iq8 

After  the  battle  of  Narva,  Charles  became  confident  Renewed 
and  negligent,  while  the  activity  of  Peter  increafed  -with  exertions  of 
-his  Ioffe?.  He  fupplied  his  want  of  artillery  by  melting  Peter. 

3  B  down 
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Rv;ffla.  down  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and  conftruifted  nume- 
rous  ininll  veffels  on  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  to  oppofe  the  * 
entrance  of  the  Swedes  into  his  dominions.  He  took 
every  advantage  of  Charles’s  negligence,  and  engaged 
in  frequent  ikirmifhes,  in  which,  though  often  beaten, 
he  was  fometimes  victorious.  Thus,  he  proved  to  his 
foldiers,  that  the  Swedes  though  conquerors,  were  not 
invincible,  and  kept  up  the  fpirit  of  his  troops  by  libe¬ 
rally  rewarding  every  inftance  of  courage  and  fuccefs. 
He  contrived  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  captured  Nyenfchantz,  a  fortrefs  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  city 
which  he  had  long  projeCled,  and  which  was  to  become 
the  future  metropolis  of  his  empire.  At  length  in  17^4 
he  became  mailer  of  Ingria,  and  appointed  his  favourite 
Prince  MenzikofF  to  be  viceroy  of  that  province,  with 
Irridl  orders  to  make  the  building  of  the  new  city  his 
principal  concern.  Here  already  buildings  were  riling 
in  every  quarter,  and  navigation  and  commerce  were  in- 
je  creafing  in  vigour  and  extent. 

‘‘The Swedes  In  the  mean  time  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  though 
debated.  treating  with  Charles  for  the  furrender  of  his  dominions, 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  war,  which  he 
had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  condulV.  Pie  had 
been  lately  joined  by  Prince  MenzikofF  with  30,000 
Ruffians  *,  and  this  obliged  1 urn,  conLraiy  to  his  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  Meyerfeldt,  who 
commanded  10, COO  men,  one  half  of  whom  were 
Swedes.  As  at  this  time  no  disparity  of  numbers  what¬ 
ever  was  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  valour  of  the 
Swedes,  Meyerfeldt  did  not  decline  the  combat,  though 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  four  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  With  his  countrymen  he  defeated  the  enemy’s 
firft  line,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  the  lecond, 
when  Sianifluus,  with  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  gave 
way,  Meyerfeldt  then  perceived  that  the  battle  was 
loft  \  but  he  fought  defperately,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  difgrace  of  a  defeat.  At  laft,  however,  he  was  ep- 
prciFed  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  furrender  ;  fullering 
the  Swedes  for  the  firft  time  to  be  conqueied  by  their 
enemies.  The  whole  army  were  taken  prifoners  ex¬ 
cepting  Major-general  Kraffau,  who  having  rertaUdly 
rallied  a  body  of  horfe  formed  in'o  a  brigade,  at  laft 
no  broke  through  the  enemy,  and  efcaped  to  Pcfnania. 
oVi'  fdTo  -^lTu^us  had  fearcely  fung  Te  Deum  for  this  victory, 
r  fi  ^  thf*  when  his  plenipotentiary  returned  from  Saxony  with  the 
crow-n  of  articles  of  the  treaty,  by  which  he  was  to  renounce  all 
Poland  claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  his  rival  Sta¬ 
nislaus.  The  king  hefitated  and  fcrupled,  but  at  lalt 
figned  them  \  after  which  he  fet  out  for  Saxony,  glad  at 
any  rate  to  be  freed  from  fuch  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  from  U  ch  allies  as  the  Rudkins. 

The  tz.r  Peter  wras  no  footer  informed  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  treaty,  and  the  cruel  execution  of  his  pieni- 
*  See  Pat-  potentiary  Patkul,  *  than  he  fent  letters  to  every  court 
in  Chriftendom,  complaining  of  this  gre  fs  violation  of 
m  the  law  of  nations.  He  entreated  the  emperor,  the 
Peter  de  queen  of  Britain,  and  the  States  General,  to  revenge 
ter  mines  to  tb+is  irdult  on  humanity.  He  dig  realized  the  compli- 
eo:ituiue  al){  Q  0f  Auguftus  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  pufilla-. 

nimity  ;  exhorted  them  r.ot  to  guarantee  a  treaty  fo  un¬ 
juft,  but  to  defpife  the  menaces  of  the  Swedifh  bully. 
So  well,  however,  was  the  prorvefs  of  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  known,  that  none  of  the  allies  thought  proper  to 
kritate  him,  by  refuting  to  guarantee  any  treaty  he 
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thought  proper.  At  full,  Peter  thought  of  revenging 
Patkul’s  death  by  maffacring  the  Swediih  prifoners  at 
Mofco )  but  from  this  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering 
that  Charles  had  many  more  Ruffian  prifoners  than  he 
himfelf  had  of  Swedes.  Giving  over  all  thoughts  of  re-  ^n> 
venging  himfelf  in  this  way,  therefore,  in  the  year  2707  112 

he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  6c, 000  men.  Ad-  renters 
vancing  to  Leopold,  he  made  himielt  mallei  of  that^°*aiu^ 
city,  where  he  aifenibled  a  diet  and  folemnly  depofed 
Staniflaus  with  the  lame  ceremonies  which  had  been  ufed 
with  regard  to  Auguftus.  The  country  was  noT.v  re¬ 
duced  to  the  molt  miferable  fttuation  j  one  party, 
through  fear,  adhered  to  the  Swedes  \  another  was 
gained  over,  or  forced  by  Peter  to  take  part  with  him  • 
a  violent  civil  war  took  place  between  the  two,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  w’ere  butcheied  \  while  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  were  laid  in  allies  by  the  frantic 
multitude.  The  appearance  of  a  Swediih  army  under 
King  Staniflaus  and  General  Lewenhaupt,  put  a  flop  to 
thele  dilorders,  Peter  himlelf  not  caring  to  ftand  before 
fuch  enemies.  He  retired,  therefore,  into  Lithuania, 
giving  out  as  the  caufe  of  his  retreat,  that  the  country 
could  not  fupply  him  with  provilion  and  forage  necdFary 
for  fo  great  an  army.  *  Ir* 

During  tbefe  tranfaflions  Charles  had  taken  up  his  Charles 
refidence  in  Saxony,  where  he  gave  laws  to  the  court  ofvifits  Au~ 
Vienna,  and  in  a  manner  intimidated  all  Europe.  At  §u^us» 
laft,  fatiated  with  the  glory  of  having  dethroned  one 
king,  fet  up  another,  and  ltruck  all  Europe  with  terror 
and  admiration,  he  began  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  purfuit 
of  his  great  plan,  the  dethroning  the  tzar  Peter,  and 
conquering  the  vaft  empire  of  Ru Ilia.  While  the  army 
was  on  full  march  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drefden,  lie 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  vifiting  King  Auguf¬ 
tus  with  no  more  than  five  attendants.  Though  he  had 
no  veafon  to  imagine  that  Auguftus  either  did  or  could 
entertain  any  friendilup  for  him,  he  was  not  uneafy  at 
the  confeqnences  of  thus  putting  himfelf  entirely  in  his 
power.  He  got  to  the  palace  door  of  Auguftus  before 
it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  the  city.  General 
Fleming  having  feen  him  at  a  diftance,  had  only  time 
to  run  and  inform  his  mailer.  What  might  be  done  in 

O 

the  prelent  cafe  immediately  occurred  to  the  minifter, 
but  Charles  entered  the  ele&or’s  chamber  in  his  boots 
before  the  latter  had  time  to  recover  from  his  furprife. 

He  breakfafted  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  then 
expreiFed  a  defire  of  viewing  the  fortifications.  While 
he  was  walking  round  them,  a  Livonian,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  condemned  in  Sweden,  and  ferved  in  the 
troops  of  Saxony,  thought  he  could  never  have  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  pardon.  He  there¬ 
fore  begged  of  King  Auguftus  to  intercede  for  him, being 
fully  affined  that  his  majefty  could  not  refufe  fo  flight 
2  requeft  to  a  prince  in  whofe  power  he  then  was. 

Auguftus  accordingly  made  the  requeft,  but  Charles 
refufe  d  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  afk  it  a  fecond  time.  Having  paffed  fome  hours 
in  this  extraordinary  vifit,  he  returned  to  his  army,  af¬ 
ter  having  embraced  and  taken  leave  of  the  king  he  had 
dethroned. 

The  armies  of  Sweden,  in  Saxony,  Poland,  and  Fin- and 
land,  now'  exceeded  70,000  men*,  a  force  more  than  mar.c}l** 
fufficient  to  have  conquered  all  the  power  of  Ruftia,  had  RufifaiJ 
they  met  on  equal  terms.  Peter,  who  had  his  army 
difperfed  in  fmall  parties,  inftantly  aftembled  it  on  re¬ 
ceiving 
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ccivlng  notice  of  the  king  of  Sweden’s  inarch,  was 
making  all  poffiblc  preparations  for  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Staniflaus,’ 
when  the  approach  of  Charles  ftruck  bis  whole  army  with 
terror.  In  the  month  of  January  1708  Charles  palled 
the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  fouth  gate  of  Grodno  juft 
as  Peter  was  quitting  the  place  by  the  north  gate. 
Charles  at  this  time  had  advanced  foxne  diftance  before 
the  army,  at  the  head  of  600  horfe. 

The  tzar  having  intelligence  of  his  fituation,  fent 
back  a  detachment  of  2000  men  to  attack  him,  but 
thefe  were  entirely  defeated  •,  and  thus  Charles  became 
poffeffed  of  the  whole  province  of  Lithuania,  The  king 
purfued  his  flying  enemies  in  the  midit  of  ice  and  friovv, 
wver  mountains,  rivers,  and  moraffes,  and  through  ob- 
ftacles,  which  to  furmount  feemed  impoffible  to  human 
power.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  he  had  fore- 
feen,  and  had  prepared  to  meet  them.  As  he  knew 
that  the  country  codld  not  furnilh  pvovifions  fufficient 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army,  he  had  provided  a  large 
quantity  of  bifeuit,  and  on  this  his  troops  chiefly  iub- 
fifted,  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Berizine,  in 
view  of  Boriflow.  Here  the  tzar  was  polled,  and 
Charles  intended  to  give  him  battle,  after  which  he 
could  the  more  eafily  penetrate  into  Raffia.  Peter, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  an  action,  but 
retreated  towards  the  Dniepr,  whither  lie  was  purfued  by 
Charles,  as  foon  as  he  had  refreffied  his  army.  The 
Ruffians  had  deftroyed  the  roads,  and  defolated  the 
country,  yet  the  Swediffi  army  advanced  with  great 
celerity,  and  in  their  march  defeated  20,000  Ruffians, 
though  entrenched  to  the  very  teeth.  This  victory, 
confidering  the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  gained, 
was  one  of  the  mod  glorious  that  ever  Charles  had  at- 
ehieved.  The  memory  of  it  is  preferved  by  a  medal 
ftruck  in  Sweden  with  this  infeription  ;  Sy/iUT,  paludcs , 
agqeres,  hojles ,  vi£ii. 

When  the  Ruffians  had  re-paiTed  the  Dniepr,  the 
tzar,  finding  himfelf  purfued  by  an  enemy  with  whom 
he  could  not  cope,  lefolved  to  make  propofals  for  an 
accommodation  \  but  Charles  anfwered  his  propofals 
with  this  arrogant  reply  •,  “  I  wall  treat  with  the  tzar  at 
Mcfco  5”  a  reply  which  was  received  by  Peter  with  the 
coolnefs  of  a  hero.  u  My  brother  Charles,  faid  he,  af- 
fe£!s  to  play  the  Alexander,  but  he  fhall  not  find  in  me 
a  Darius.”  He  frill,  however,  continued  his  retreat, 
and  Charles  purfued  fo  clofely,  that  daily  fkirmiflies 
took  place  between  his  advanced  guard  and  the  rear  of 
the  Ruffians.  In  thefe  a&ious  the  Swedes  generally  had 
the  advantage,  though  their  petty  victories  coft  them 
dear,  by  contributing  to  weaken  their  force  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  could  not  be  recruited.  The  two  armies 
came  fo  clofe  to  each  other  at  Smolenfk,  that  an  en¬ 
gagement  took  place  between  a  body  of  Ruffians  com- 
pofed  of  10,000  cavalry  and  6000  Kalmuks,  and  the 
Swediffi  vanguard,  compofed  of  only  fix  regiments,  but 
commanded  by  the  king  in  perfori.  Here  the  Ruffians 
were  again  defeated,  but  Charles  having  been  feparated 
from  the  main  body  of  his  detachment,  was  expofed  to 
great  danger.  With  one  regiment  only,  he  fought  with 
fuch  fury  as  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him,  when  they 
thought  themfelves  fure  of  making  him  prifoner. 

By  the  3d  of  O<ftober  1708,  Charles  had  approach¬ 
ed  within  100  leagues  of  Mofco  \  but  Peter  had  render¬ 
ed  the  roads  impaffable,  and  had  deftroyed  the  villages 
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on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  cut  off  every  poffibility  of  fubfift-  Ruffia. 

ence  to  the  enemy.  The  feafon  was  far  advanced,  and  ' - v™ 

the  feverity  of  winter  was  approaching,  fo  that  the 
Swedes  were  threatened  with  all  the  miferies  of  cold  and 
famine,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  expofed  to  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  almoft  con- 
ft  ant  opportunities  of  haraffing  and  attacking  them  by 
furprifc.  For  thefe  reafons  the  king  refolved  to  pafs 
the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa,  a  Polifh  gentleman,  was 
general  and  chief  of  the  nation.  Mazeppa  having  been 
affronted  by  the  tzar,  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  whom  he  promifed  to  affift  with  30,000  men, 
great  quantities  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  and  with 
all  his  treafures,  which  were  immenfe.  The. Swediffi 
army  advanced  towards  the  river  Difna,  where  they  had 
to  encounter  the  greateft  difficulties  ;  a  foreft  above  40 
leagues  in  extent,  filled  with  rocks,  mountains,  and 
marfhes.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  were 
led  30  leagues  out  of  the  right  way  ;  all  the  artillery 
was  funk  in  bogs  and  marffies  ,  the  provifion  of  the  fbl- 
diers,  which  confifted  of  bifeuit,  was  exhaufted  3  and 
the  whole  army  fpent  and  emaciated  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Difna.  Here  they  expelled  to  have  met  Mazep¬ 
pa 'with  his  reinforcement  \  but  inftead  of  that,  they 
perceived  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
a  hoftile  army,  and  the  paifage  itfelf  almoft  impracti¬ 
cable.  Charles,  however,  was  ftill  undaunted  ;  he  let 
his  fokheis  by  ropes  down  the  fteep  banks  \  they  crof- 
fed  the  river  either  by  fwimrning,  'or  on  rafts  haftily 
put  together  \  drove  the  Ruffians  from  their  poft,  and 
continued  their  march.  Mazeppa  foon  after  appeared, 
having  with  him  about  6000  men,  the  broken  remains 
of  the  army  he  had  promifed.  The  Ruffians  had  got  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  deiigns,  defeated  and  difperfed  his  ad¬ 
herents,  laid  his  town  in  allies,  and  taken  all  the  provi¬ 
fions  collected  for  the  Swediffi  army.  However,  he  ftill 
hoped  to  be  ufeful  by  his  intelligence  in  an  unknown 
country  ;  and  the  Kozaks,  out  of  revenge,  crowded 
daily  to  the  camp  with  provifions. 

Greater  misfortunes  ftill  awaited  the  S^vedes.  When 
Charles  entered  the  Ukraine,  he  had  fent  orders  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Lewenhaupt  to  meet  him  with  15000  men,  6000 
of  whom  were  Swedes,  and  a  large  convoy  of  provi¬ 
fions.  Againft  this  detachment  Peter  now  bent  his 
whole  force,  and  marched  againft  him  with  an  army 
of  65,000  men.  Lewenhaupt  had  received  intelligence 
that  the  Ruffian  army  confifted  of  only  24,000,  a  force 
to  which  he  thought  6000  Swedes  fuperior,  and  there¬ 
fore  difdained  to  entrench  himfelf.  A  furious  conteft 
enfued.  in  which  the  Ruffians  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  15,000  men.  Now,  however,  affairs  began  to 
take  another  turn.  The  Swedes,  elated  with  victory, 
profecuted  their  march  into  the  interior  }  but  from  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  of  their  guides,  were  led  into  a 
marfhy  country,  where  the  roads  were  made  impaffable 
by  felled  trees  and  deep  ditches.  Here  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  tzar  with  his  whole  army.  Lewenhaupt 
had  fent  a  detachment  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  a  body 
of  Ruffians  over  a  morafs  ♦,  but  finding  his"  detachment 
likely  to  be  overpowered,  he  marched  to  fupport  them 
with  all  his  infantry.  Another  defperate  battle  enfued  \ 
the  Ruffians  were  once  more  thrown  into  diforder,  and 
were  juft  on  the  point  of  being  totally  defeated,  when 
Peter  gave  orders  to  the  Kozaks  and  Kalmuks  to  fire 
3  B  2  upon 
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upon  all  that  fled  3  “  Even  kill  me,  faid  he,  if  I  fliould 
be  fo  cowardly  as  to  turn  my  back.”  The  battle  was 
now  renewed  with  great  vigour  3  but  notwithfianding  the 
tzar’s  pofitive  orders,  and  his  own  example,  the  day 
would  have  been  lofl,  had  not.  General  Bauer  arrived 
with  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  frefli  Ruffian  >  troops. 
The  engagement  was  once  more  renewed,  and  continu¬ 
ed  without  intermiflion  till  night.  The  Swedes  then 
took  poffeflion  of  an  advantageous  pofl,  but  ivere  next 
morning  attacked  by  the  Ruffians.  Lewenhaupt  had 
formed  a  fort  of  rampart  with  his  waggons,  but  was 
obliged  to  fet  fire  to  them  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ruffians,  while  he  retreated  under  co¬ 
ver  of  the  fmoke.  The  tzar’s  troops,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  fave  500  of  thefe  waggons,  filled  with  pro- 
vifions  deflined  for  the  diftreffed  Swedes.  A  ftrong  de¬ 
tachment  was  fent  to  purfue  Lewenhaupt  3  but  fo  terri¬ 
ble  did  he  now  appear,  that  the  Ruffian  general  offered 
him  an  honourable  capitulation.  This  was  rejefted  with 
difdain,  and  a  frefli  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  Swedes,  now  reduced  to  4000,  again  defeated  their 
enemies,  and  killed  5000  on  the  f'pot.  After  this, 
Lewenhaupt  was  allowed  to  purfue  his  retreat  without 
moieftation,  though  deprived  of  all  his  cannon  and  pro- 
vifions.  Prince  MenzikofF  was  indeed  detached  with  a 
body  of  forces  to  harafs  him  on  his  march  3  but  the 
Swedes  were  now  fo  formidable,  even  in  their  diflrefs, 
that  MenzikofF  dared  not  attack  them,  fo  that  Lewen¬ 
haupt  with  his  4000  men  arrived  fafe  in  the  camp  of 
Charles,  after  having  deitroyed  nearly  30,000  of  the 
Ruffians. 

This  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  fuccefsful  ef¬ 
fort  of  Sw'edifh  valour  againft  the  troops  of  Peter.  The 
difficulties  which  Charles’s  army  had  now  to  undergo, 
exceeded  what  human  nature  could  fupport ;  yet  ftill 
they  hoped  by  conflancy  and  courage  to  fubdue  them. 
In  the  feverefl  winter  known  for  a  long  time,  even  in 
Ruffia,  they  made  long  marches,  clothed  like  favages 
in  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  All  the  draught  horfes  pe- 
1  idled  3  t'houfands  of  foldiers  dropt  down  dead  through 
cold  and  hunger  3  and  by  the  month  of  February  1709, 
the  whole  army  was  reduced  to  i8,cco.  Amidd  num- 
berlefs  difficulties  thefe  penetrated  to  Pultava,  a  town 
on  the  eaftern  frontier  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the  tzar 
had  laid  up  magazines,  and  of  thefe  Charles  refolved  to 
obtain  poffeflion.  Mazeppa  advifed  the  king  to  inved 
the  phee,  in  confequence  of  his  having  correfpondence 
with  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  by  wliofe  means  he  hoped 
it  would  be  furrendered.  However,  he  was  deceived  3 
the  befieged  made  an  obdinate  defence,  the  Swedes  were 
repul  fed  in  every  affault,  and  8000  of  them  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  almod  entirely  cut  off,  in  an  engagement  with 
a  party  of  Ruffians.  To  complete  his  misfortunes, 
Charles  received  a  (hot  in  his  heel  Lorn  a  carabine, 
which  ffiattered  the  bone.  For  fix  hours  after,  he  con¬ 
tinued  calmly  on  norfeback,  giving  orders,  till  he  faint¬ 
ed  with  the  lefs  of  blood  3  after  which  he  was  carried 
into  his  tent. 

For  fome  days  the  tzar,  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  had  lain  at  a  fmall  didance,  harafling  the  Swe- 
difli  camp,  and  cutting  off  the  convoys  of  provifion  3  but 
now  intelligence  was  received,  that  he  was  advancing 
as  if  with  a  defgn  of  attacking  the  lines.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  Charles,  v  ounded,  didrelFed,  and  aimed  furrounded 


by  enemies,  is'faid  to  have,  for  the  fird  time,  afiembled  a  RuflL. 
grand  council  of  w*ar,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it ' 
became  expedient  to  march  out  and  attack  the  Ruffians. 
Voltaire,  however,  totally  denies  that  the  king  relaxed 
one  jot  of  his  wonted  obdinacy  and  arbitrary  temper  3 
but  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  fent  for  General  Renf- 
child,  and  told  him,  without  any  emotion,  to  prepare  for 
attacking  the  enemy  next  morning. 

The  8th  of  July  1709  is  remarkable  for  the  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Sweden.  Charles  having  left 
8000  men  in  the  camp  to  defend  the  works  and  repel 
the  fallies  of  the  befieged,  began  to  march  againd  his 
enemies  by  break  of  day  with  the  red  of  the  army,  con¬ 
fiding  of  26,000  men,  of  whom  18,000  were  Kozaks. 

The  Ruffians  w’ere  drawm  up  in  two  lines  behind  their 
entrenchments,  the  horfe  in  front,  and  the  foot  in  the 
rear,  with  chafms  to  differ  the  horfe  to  fall  back  in 
cafe  of  necedity.  General  Siippenbach  was  difpatched 
to  attack  the  cavalry,  w’hich  he  did  with  fuch  impetuo- 
fity  that  they  were  broken  in  an  indant.  They,  how- 
ever,  rallied  behind  the  infantry,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  wTith  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Swedes  wTere  dis¬ 
ordered  in  their  turn,  and  Siippenbach  made  prifoner. 

Charles  was  now7  carried  in  his  litter  to  the  feene  of  con* 
fufion.  His  troops,  re-animated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
leader,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  became 
doubtful,  when  a  blunder  of  General  Creuk,  who  had 
been  difpatched  by  Charles  to  take  the  Ruffians  in  flank, 
and  a  fuccefsful  manoeuvre  of  Prince  MenzikofF,  decid¬ 
ed  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Ruffians. 

Creuk’s  detatchment  was  defeated,  and  MenzikofF,  who 
had  been  fent  by  Peter  with  a  ilrong  body  to  pofl;  him- 
felf  between  the  Sw’edes  and  Pultava,  fo  as  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  enemy  with  their  camp,  and 
fall  upon  their  rear,  executed  his  orders  fo  much  fuccefs, 
as  to  cut  off  a  corps  de  referve  of  3000  men.  Charles 
had  ranged  his  remaining  troops  in  two  lines,  with  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  horfe  on  the  two  wings. 

They  had  already  twice  rallied,  and  were  now7  again  at¬ 
tacked  on  all  fides  with  the  utmoft  fury.  Charles  in  his 
litter,  w7ith  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a  piftol  in 
the  other,  feemed  to  be  ‘everywhere  prefent  3  but  new 
misfortunes  awaited  him.  A  cannon  ball  killed  both 
horfes  in  the  litter  3  and  fcarcely  were  thefe  replaced  by 
a  frefli  pair,  when  a  fecond  ball  broke  the  litter  in  pieces, 
and  overturned  the  king.  The  Swedifh  foldiers  believ¬ 
ing  him  killed,  fell  back  in  conflernation.  The  firft 
line  was  completely  broken,  and  the  fecond  fled. 
Charles,  though  difabled,  did  every  thing  in  his  powder 
to  reftore  order  3  but  the  Ruffians,  emboldened  by  fuc¬ 
cefs,  preffed  fo  hard  on  the  flying  foe,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  rally  them.  Renfchild  and  feveral  other  ge¬ 
neral  officers  were  taken  prifoners,  and  Charles  himfelf 
would  have  ihaied  the  fame  fate,  had  not  Count  Ponia- 
tofski  (father  of  the  future  favourite  of  Catharine  II.) 
with  500  horfe,  furrounded  the  royal  perfon,  and  with 
defperate  fury  cut  his  way  through  ten  regiments  of  the 
Ruffians.  With  his  fmall  guard  the  king  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniepr,  and  was  followed  by  Lewenhaupt 
with  4000  foot,  and  all  the  remaining  cavalry.  The 
Ruffians  took  poffeflion  of  the  Swedifh  camp,  where 
they  found  a  prodigious  fum  in  fpecie  3  while  Prince 
MenzikofF  purified  the  flying  Swxdes  3  and  as  they 
were  in  want  of  boats  to  crofs  the  Dniepr,  obliged  them 
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RutRa.  to  ftirrender  at  difcretion.  Charles  efcaped  with  the  ut- 
moil  difficulty,  but  at  length  reached  Otchakof  on  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey.  See  Sweden. 

By  this  decilive  victory,  Peter  remained  in  quiet  pof- 
feffion  of  his  new  acquilitions  on  the  Baltic,  and  was 
enabled  to  carry  011,  without  moleftation,  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  he  had  projected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva.  His  haughty  rival,  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  dreaded, 
was  now  completely  humbled,  and  his  ally  the  king  of 
Poland  was  again  eftabliffied  on  his  throne.  During 
the  eight  years  that  had  elapfed  from  the  battle  of 
Narva  to  that  of  Pultava,  the  Ruffian  troops  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  difcipline  and  fteadinefs  of  veterans,  and  had 
at  length  learned  to  beat  their  former  conquerors.  If 
Peter  had  decreed  triumphal  proceffions  for  his  trifling 
fucceffes  at  Azof,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  ffiould 
commemorate  a  viftory  fo  glorious  and  fo  important 
as  that  of  Pultava  by  fimilar  pageants.  He  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Mofco  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  on  this  occafion  far  exceeded  all  that 
had  before  been  witneffed  in  the  Ruffian  empire. 

.The  vanquiffied  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  found 
a  valuable  friend  in  the  monarch  in  whofe  territories  he 
had  taken  refuge.  Achmet  II.  who  then  filled  the  Ot~ 
Peter  at  the  toman  throne,  had  beheld  with  admiration  the  warlike 
Pruth.  atchievements  of  the  Swedifh  hero,  and,  alarmed  at  the 
late  fucceffes  of  his  rival,  determined  to  afford  Charles 
the  moll  effectual  aid.  In  17 1 1,  the  Turkith  emperor 
affembled  an  immenfe  army,  and  was  preparing  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Ruffian  territories,  when  the  tzar,  having  inti¬ 
mation  of  his  defign,  and  expecting  powerful  fupport 
from  Cantemir,  hofpodar  of  Moldavia,  a  vaffal  of  the 
Porte,  refolved  to  anticipate  the  Turks,  and  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Moldavia.  Forgetting  his  ufual  pru¬ 
dence  and  circumfpeftion,  Peter  croffed  the  Dniepr, 
and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  as  far  as  Yaffy  or  Jaffy, 
the  capital  of  that  province,  fituated  on  the  river 
Pruth  *,  but  his  temerity  had  nearly  coft  him  his  li¬ 
berty,  if  not  his  life.  The  particulars  of  his  danger¬ 
ous  fituation,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  ex¬ 
tricated  from  it,  by  the  prudent  counfel  of  his  confort 
Catharine,  and  the  advantageous  treaty  of  the  Pruth, 
which  was  the  refult  of  that  counfel,  have  been  already 
related  under  Catherine  I. 

By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  interefls  of  Charles  had 
been  almolt  abandoned,  Peter  faw  himfelf  delivered  from 
a  dangerous  enemy,  and  returned  to  his  capital,  to  pro- 
peace  with  fccute  thofe  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
Sweden.  empire  which  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of 
Great.  Before  we  enumerate  thefe  improvements, 
however,  we  muff  bring  the  Swedifh  war  to  a  conciu- 
fion.  The  death  of  Charles,  in  1718,  had  left  the  Swe- 
diffi  government  deplorably  weakened,  by  the  continual 
drains  of  men  and  money,  occafioned  by  his  mad  enter- 
prifes,  and  little  able  to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  monarch 
fo  powerful  as  Peter.  At  length,  therefore  in  1721, 
this  ruinous  conteft,  which  had  continued  ever  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
fion  by  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt,  by  which  the  Swedes 
were  obliged  to  cede  to  Ruffia,  Livonia,  Efthonia,  In- 
gria,  a  part  of  Karelia,  the  territory  of  Vyborg,  the 
ifle  of  Oefel,  and  all  the  other  imrids  in  the  Baltic,  from 
Courland  to  Vyborg  }  for  which  conceffions  they  receiv¬ 
ed  back  Finland,  that  had  been  conquered  by  Peter, 
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exporting  duty  free,  from  Riga,  Reval,  and  Arenfherg,  Ruffla. 
corn  to  the  annual  amount  of  50,000  rubles.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  great  acceffion  to  the  Ruffian  empire, 

Peter  received  from  his  fenate  the  title  of  emberor  and 
autocrator  of  all  the  RuJJias ,  and  the  ancient  title  of 
tzar  fell  into  difufe. 

'The  improvements  introduced  by  Peter  into  the  in-  peter’s  na- 
ternal  policy  of  the  empire,  mull  be  acknowledged  to tional  im- 
have  been  numerous  §nd  important.  He  organized  a-  provements, 
new  the  legiilative  affembly  of  the  Rate  \  he  greatly 
ameliorated  the  adminiff  ration  of  juftice j  he  new-mo¬ 
delled  the  national  army  •,  entirely  eredltd  the  Ruffian 
navy  •  rendered  the  ecclefiaftical  government  milder 
and  lefs  intolerant  \  zealoufly  patronifed  the  arts  and 
fciences  j  eredled  an  obfervatory  at  St  Peterfburg,  and 
by  publicly  proclaiming  the  approach  of  an  eclipfe,  and 
the  precife  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place,  taught 
his  fubjedls  no  longer  to  confider  fuch  a  phenomenon  as 
an  omen  of  difafter,  or  an  awful  menace  of  divine  judge¬ 
ment.  He  enlarged  the  commerce  of  his  empire,  and 
gave  every  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

He  formed  canals,  repaired  the  roads,  inflituted  regular 
pods,  and  laid  down  regulations  for  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures.  Laflly,  he  in  fomc  meafure  civi¬ 
lized  his  fubjects,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not 
civilize  himfelf. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  hiftorian  to  delineate  the  character 
characters  of  the  princes  whofe  tranfactions  he  relates,  of  Peter. 
Various  have  been  the  characters  given  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  thofe  who  have  detailed  the  events  of  his 
reign.  It  is  certain  that  to  him  the  Ruffian  empire  is 
indebted  for  much  of  that  fplendour  with  which  fhe  now 
fhines  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  As  a  monarch, 
therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  but  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  we  mull  confider  him  as  an  object  of  de¬ 
legation  and  abhorrence.  His  tyranny  and  his  cruelty 
admit  of  no  excufe  •,  and  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  that  in 
facriflcing  the  heir  of  his  crown  he  emulated  the  patrio- 
tifrn  of  the  elder  Brutus,  we  mult  remember  that  the 
fame  hand  which  figned  the  death  warrant  of  his  fon, 
could,  with  pleafure,  execute  the  fentence  of  the  law, 
or  rather  of  his  own  caprice,  and,  in  the  moments  of  dif- 
fipaticn  and  revelry,  could  make  the  axe  of  juftice  an 
inftrument  of  diabolical  vengeance,  and  of  cool  brutality. 

Peter  was  fucceeded  by  his  confort  Catharine,  in  An.  1725. 
whofe  favour  he  had,  fome  years  before  his  death,  alter-  .Iz3 
ed  the  order  of  fucceffion.  As  the  character  of  this  ca^harkle  T 
princefs,  and  the  tranfa&ions  of  her  fhort  reign,  have 
been  fully  detailed  under  her  life  *,  we  (hall  here  only  *  See  Ca - 
notice  in  the  molt  curfory  manner  the  events  that  took  therinc  I. 
place. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  Catharine 
conduced  herfelf  with  the  greateft  benignity  and  gentle- 
nefe,  and  thus  fecured  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  fuh- 
jeeffs,  which  the  had  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  She  reduced  the  annua!  capitation  tax  •,  ordered 
the  numerous  gibbets  which  Peter  had  ereeffed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  cut  down,  and  had  the  bodies 
of  thofe  who  had  fallen  victims  to  his  tyranny  decently 
interred.  She  recalled  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whom 
Peter  had  exiled  to  Siberia  ;  paid  the  treops  their  ar¬ 
rears  *,  redored  to  the  Kozaks  thofe  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  during  the 
late  reign  ;  and  fhe  continued  in  office  mod  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  Peter,  both  civil  and  military.  She  concluded 
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a  treaty  with  the  German  emperor,  by  which  it  was  fli- 
pulated  that  in  cafe  of  attack  from  an  enemy,  either 
party  fliould  affift  the  other  with  a  force  of  30,000  men, 
and  fhould  each  guarantee  the  pofleffions  of  the  other. 
In  her  reign  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  fupmiflion  of  a  Georgian  prince,  and  the  vo¬ 
luntary  homage  of  the  Kubinfkian  Tartars.  She  died  on 
the  17th  of  May  1727,  having  reigned  about  two 
years.  She  had  fettled  the  crown  on  Peter  the  fon  of 
the  tzarovitch  Alexei,  who  fucceeded  by  the  title  of 
Peter  II. 

Peter  was  only  1 2  years  of  age  when  he  fucceeded  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  his  reign  was  fhort  and  unin- 
.  terefting.  Pie  was  guided  chiefly  by  Prince  MenzikofF, 
whofe  daughter  Catharine  had  decreed  him  to  marry. 
This  ambitious  man  who,  from  the  mean  condition  of  a 
pye-bov,  had  rifen  to  the  fir  it  offices  of  the  date,  and 
had,  during  the  late  reign,  principally  conduced  the 
adminiftration  cf  the  government,  was  now,  however, 
drawing  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  The  number  of 
his  enemies  had  greatly  increafed,  and  their  attempts  to 
work  his  downfall  now  fucceeded.  A  young  nobleman 
of  the  family  of  the  Dolgorukis,  who  was  one  of  Peter’s 
chief  companions,  was  excited  by  his  relations,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  MenzikofF,  to  in  Ail  into  the  mind  of 
the  young  prince,  fentiments  holtile  to  that  minider. 
In  this  ccmmlffion  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  MenzikofF 
and  his  whole  family,  not  excepting  the  young  emprefs, 
were  banifhed  to  Siberia,  and  the  Dolgorukis  took  into 
their  hands  the  management  of  affairs.  Thefe  artful 
councilors,  inftead  of  cultivaling3.be  naturally  good  abi¬ 
lities  of  Peter,  encouraged  him  to  wafte  his  time  and 
exhauff  his  flrength  in  hunting,  and  other  athletic  exer- 
cifes,  for  which  his  tender  years  were  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  debility  confequent  on 
fuch  fatigue  increafed  the  natural  danger  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  with  which  he  was  attacked  in  January  1730,  and 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Notwithftanding  the  abfolute  power  with  which  Peter 
I.  and  the  emprefs  Catharine  had  fettled  by  will  the  fuc- 
ccflion  to  the  throne,  the  Ruffian  fenate  and  nobility, 
upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  or¬ 
der  of  fucceffion  which  thofe  fovereigns  had  eitablifli- 
ed.  The  male  iflue  of  Peter  was  now  extin£l  ;  and  the 
duke  of  HolAein,  fon  to  Peter’s  eldefl  daughter,  was  by 
the  deftination  of  the  late  emprefs  entitled  to  the  crown  ; 
but  the  Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  the  throne 
with  Anne  duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to 
Ivan,  Peter’s  eldefl:  brother  ;  though  her  eldefl:  filler 
the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburg  was  alive.  Pier  reign  was 
extremely  profperous  ;  and  though  fhe  accepted  the 
crown  under  limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory 
to  her  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all,  aflerted  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  her  anceflors,  and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Dol- 
goruki  family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  limitations, 
with  a  view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  might 
govern.  She  raifed  her  favourite  Biren  to  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere 
executions  on  his  account.  Few  tranfa£lions  of  any  im¬ 
portance  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  She 
followed  the  example  of  her  great  predeceflor  Peter,  by 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  fhe  had  fuffi- 
cient  interefl  to  eflablifh  on  the  throne  Auguflus  III. 
This  interference  had  nearly  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
France,  and  fhe  had  already  feat  a  conflderable  army  to 


the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  purpofe  of  a&ing  a-  Rrffia. 
gainft  that  powTer,  when  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  0f “V— 
peace  rendered  them  unneceiTary.  She  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  fhah  of  Perfia,  by  which  flic  agreed  to 
give  up  all  title  to  the  territories  that  had  been  feized 
by  Peter  I.  on  the  fhores  of  the  Cafpian,  in  confe¬ 
deration  of  certain  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  merchants. 

In  1  735>  a  rupture  took  place  between  RufTi a  and 
Turkey,  occafioned  partly  by  the  mutual  jealoufles  that 
had  fubfifled  between  thele  powers,  ever  fince  the  treaty 
on  the  Pruth,  and  partly  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte.  A  Ruffian  army  entered  tile  Crimea,  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  killed  a  conflderable  number 
of  Tartars  ;  but  having  ventured  too  far,  without  a  fuf- 
fleient  fuppiy  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after 
fuftaining  a  lofs  of  nearly  10,000  men.  This  ill  face  elk 
did  not  difeourage  the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  another  armament  was  fent  into  the 
Ukraine,  under  the  command  of  Marflial  Munich,  while 
another  army  under  Ltffcy  proceeded  againfi  Azof. 

Both  thefe  generals  met  with  conflderable  fuccefs  ;  the 
Tartars  were  defeated,  and  the  fort  of  Azof  once  mere 
fubmitted  to  the  Ruflian  arms.  A  third  campaign  took 
place  in  1737,  and  the  Ruffians  were  now  affifted  by  a 
body  of  Auilrian  troops.  Munich  laid  fiege  to  Otcba- 
kof  which  foon  lurrendered,  while  Lafcy  defolated  the 
Crimea. 

No  material  advantages  were,  horvever,  gained  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  y  and  dilputes  arofe  between  the  Auflrian  and 
Ruffian  generals.  At  length  in  1739,  Marflial  Tvlunich 
having  croned  the  Bog  at  the  head  of  a  conflderable 
army,  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Sta- 
vutihan,  made  himfelf  mailer  ofYafly,  the  capital  of 
Moldavia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  reduced 
the  whole  of  that  province  under  his  fubje£lion.  Thefe 
fucceflcs  of  the  Ruffian  arms  induced  the  Porte  to  propofe 
terms  of  accommodation  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  1739, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Ruffia  again  gave  up 
Azot  and  Moldavia,  and  to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  above 
100,000  men,  and  vail  fums  of  money,  gained  nothing 
but  permiffion  to  build  a  fortrefs  on  the  Don. 

Upon  the  death  ot  Anne,  which  took  place  in  1740,  An  1^a 
Ivan,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mccklen-  126 
burg  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  fucceffion;  but  Acceffion 
being  no  more  than  twro  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  *nci  Impri- 
to  be  adminiflratcr  of  the  empire  during  his  minority.  jy”‘n 
This  nomination  was  difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburg  and  her  hufband,  and  unpopular  among 
the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburg  to  arreA  Biren,  who  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  into  exile  to 
Siberia. 

The  adminiflration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  and  her  hufband  was  upon  many  accounts  difa- 
grecable,  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers 
of  Europe  ;  and  notwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they 
carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed  fuch 
a  party  that  in  one  night’s  time  (he  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias  ;  and  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburg,  her  hufband,  and  fon,  were  made  pri- 
fop.ers.  The  fate  of  this  unhappy  family  was  peculiarly 
fevere.  All  but  Ivan  were  fent  into  banifhment,  to  an 
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iffand  at  tT ie  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  m  the  White  fea, 
''where  the  princefs  Anne  died  in  child- bed  in  1747. 
Ivan’s  father  furvived  till  1775,  and  at  laft  ended  his 
imferable  career  in  prifon.  Tire  young  emperor  Ivan 
was  for  feme  time  fhut  up  in  a  monaffry  at  Oranienburg, 
when,  on  attempting  to  efcape,  he  was  removed  to  the 
cable  of  Schluffelburg,  where  he  was,  as  will  hereafter 
be  related,  cruelly  put  to  death. 

The  chief  initruraent  in  roufing  the  ambition  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  procuring  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  was 
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-Elizabeth.  ber  physician  and  favourite  Leffoc,  who,  partly  by  his 
insinuating  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  alliliance  of  the 
French  ambaflador,  brought  over  to  Elizabeth’s  inteieff 
moll  of  the  royal,  guards.  By  their  alliliance  (he  made 
herleif  rrnffrefs  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  of  the  per- 
fons  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  family,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  effablilhed  without  oppofition  on  the  throne 
of  her  father. 

During  the  fhort  regency  of  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
a  new  war  had  commenced  between  Ruilia  and  Sweden  3 
and  this  war  was  carried  on  with  confiderable  acrimony 
and  fome  fuccefs,  by  Elizabeth.  The  Ruffian  forces 
took  poffeffion  of  Abo,  and  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  nearly  all  Finland.  But  at  length  in  1743,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  negotiations  that  were  carrying  on  re¬ 
lative  to  the  fucccffion  of  the  Swedil’h  crown,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  Elizabeth  ihould  rellore  the  greater  pait  of 
Finland. 

An.  1742.  Soon  after  her  acceffion,  Elizabeth  determined  to 
128  nominate  her  fucccfior  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  had 
T>fepr,j|llke  ^>:ed  ^cv  ey^  on  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  fon  of  the  duke 
Gottorp  m  Gottorp,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the 

made  grand  Great.  "Mils  prince  was  accordingly  invited  into  Ruf- 
duk;  of  fa,  perfuaded  to  become  a  member  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  proclaimed  grand  duke  of  Ruftin,  and  heir  of  the 
empire.  The  ceremony  of  his  baptifm  was  performed 
on  the  i8rh  November,  1742,  and  he  received  the  name 
of  Peter  Feodorovitch.  He  was  at  this  time  cnly  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  3  but  before  he  had  attained  his  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  his  aunt  had  dgilined  him  a  con  fort  in  the 
perfon  of  Sophia  Auguffa  Frederica,  daughter  cf  Chri- 
flian  A  uguffus  prince  of  Anhalt-zcrbil-Dornburg.  It 
is  unnecefihiy  for  us  lure  to  relate  the  circumffances  that 
led  to  this  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  confluences  that 
refulled  from  it  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  as  they 
-have  already  been  fufficiently  detailed  *. 

Having  thus  let  tied  the  order  of  fucceffion,  Elizabeth 
began  to  take  an  adive  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  death  of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  had  left 
his  daughter,  Maria  Therefa  queen  of  Hungary,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enterprifing  king  of  Pruffia,  till  a  formid¬ 
able  party,  more  from  jealouiy  cf  that  monarch’s  mili¬ 
tary  fame  than  regard  to  the  interefl’S  of  an  injured 
princefs,  was  formed  in  her  behalf.  To  this  confede¬ 
racy  the  emprefs  of  Ruilia  acceded,  and  in  1747  fent 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops  into  Germany,  to  the  af- 
fiffance  of  the  emprefs  queen.  The  events  of  this  long 
and  bloody  conteff  have  been  fully  detailed  under  the 
article  Prussia,  from  N°  18  to  64,  and  they  comprife 
the  greater  part  of  thofc  tranfadions  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  do  not  particularly  regard  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire.  The  more  private  tranfadions  of 
the  court  of  St  Peterfburg,  as  far  as  they  are  conneded 
with  the  intrigues  of  her  niece  Catharine  and  the  follies 
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Peter,  have  alfo  been  related  in  our  Ruflu. 
Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  Ja-  v~" 
nuary  1762,  the  vidim  of  difeafe  brought  on  by  intern-- 
pe ranee.  With  her  charadcr  as  a  private  woman  we 
have  little  bufinefs  here.  Her  merits  as  a  fovercign  will 
appear  irom  the  following  fummavy  drawn  by  Mr 

Tool"e*  13# 

Elizabeth,  as  emprefs,  governed  but  little  of  herfelf  $  Character 
it  being  properly  her  miniffers  and  favourites  who  dic*°f^bza" 
tated  her  regulations  and  decrees.  Of  this  number,  be-beth’ 

(ides  Eeffuchef,  was  alio  Bazumofsky,  to  whom,  it 
been  laid,  the  emprefs  was  even  privately  married.  At 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  it  is  true,  (he  went  a  few 
times  to  the  lilting  of  the  fenate  3  but  the  matters  tranf- 
aded  there  were  by  much  too  ferious  for  her  mind  ; 
and,  accordingly,  (he  very  foon  left  off  that  pradice  al¬ 
together,  contenting  herfelf  by  confirming  with  her  fig- 
nature  the  relolutions  of  that  afitmbly,  and  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  her  miniffer,  or  the  conference ,  which  (up- 
plied  the  place  of  the  council. 

Her  charader  in  general  was  mild,  as  was  evident 
from  the  tears  it  colt  her  whenever  Ihe  received  ac¬ 
counts  from  Pruffia  even  of  vidories  gained  by  her  own 
army,  on  account  of  the  human  blood  by  which  they 
muff  neceffarily  have  been  purchafed.  Yet  even  this 
delicate  fenfibility  did  not  reitrain  her  from  profecuting 
the  war  into  which  (he  had  entered  from  a  fpecies  of 
revenge,  and  for  the  purpole  of  humbling  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  even  on-her  death-bed  from  exhorting  the 
per fons  who  furrounded  her  to  the  molt  vigorous  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it.  It  alfo  proceeded  from  this  fenfibility, 
that  immediately  on  her  acceffion  to  the  government 
(lie  made  the  vow  never  to  put  her  fignature  to  a  fen- 
tence  of  death.  A  refolution  which  (he  faithfully  kept  3 
though  it  cannot  be  averred  to  have  been  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  ot  the  empire  3  lince  in  confequence  of  it  the  number 
of  nialefisdors  who  d curved  to  die  w  as  every  day  in- 
creating,  infomuch  that  even  the  clergy  requeffed  the 
emprefs  to  retrad  her  vow,  at  the  fame  time  urging 
proofs  that  they  could  releafe  her  frem  it.  All  the 
arguments  they  could  ufe,  however,  were  of  no  avail  to 
move  the  ccnlcientious  monarch  3  (lie  would  not  give 
efifed  to  any  lenience  cf  death,  although  the  comman¬ 
ders  in  the  army  particularly  would  have  been  glad  that 
her  conference  had  yielded  a  little  on  that  point.  They 
declared  that  the  foldiers  were  not  to  be  reffrained  from  ' 
their  excefies  by  the  feverell  corporal  punifhments  they 
could  employ  3  whereas  fuch  was  their  dread  of  a  folemn 
execution,  that  a  few  examples  of  that  nature  would 
have  effedually  kept  them  in  awe.  1^l 

Commerce  and  literature,  arts,  manufadures,  har.di-  Her  im- 
crafts,  and  the  other  means  cf  livelihood,  which  had  Provements 
been  foffered  by  the  former  fovereigns,  continued  their  in-  tbe 
courfe  under  Elizabeth  with  increaiing  profperity.  Thepire* 
country  produds  were  obtained  and  wrought  up  in 
greater  quantities,  and  feveral  branches  of  profit  were 
more  zealoufiy  carried  cn.  The  ium  appointed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  academy  of  fciences  founded  by  Peter  I. 
at  St  Peter  (burgh,  was  confiderably  augmented  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth  :  and  (he  moreover  effablilhed  in  1758  the  aca¬ 
demy  ffi  11  fubfiffing  fer  the  arts  of  pain ti;.g  and  fculp- 
ture,  in  which  a  number  of  young  perfons  are  brought 
up  as  painters,  engravers,  ftatuaries,  architeds,  &c.  At 
Mofco  (lie  endowed  a  univerfity  and  two  gymnafia. 

The  emprefs  Elizabeth  herfelf  having  a  good  Voice, 
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' 'Ruffia.  mafic,  which  Anne  had  already  much  encouraged,  found 
~ — v  ~  under  her  adminifiration  a  perpetual  acceffion  of  dif- 
ciples  and  admirers  ;  fo  that  even  numbers  of  perfons 
of  difiin&ion  at  St  PeterRmrgh  became  excellent  per¬ 
formers.  The  art  of  afling  plays  was  now  alfo  more 
general  among  the  Ruffians.  Formerly  »one  but  French 
or  Italian  pieces  were  performed  on  the  Rage  of  St  Pe- 
terfburgh,  whereas  now  Sumarokof  obtained  celebrity 
as  a  dramatic  poet  in  his  native  language,  and  in  1756 
Elizabeth  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Ruffian  theatre  in 
her  refidence.  Archite&ure  likewife  found  a  great  admi¬ 
rer  and  patronefs  in  her,  St  Peterfburgh  and  its  vicinity 
being  indebted  to  her  for  great  embellifhments,  and  nu¬ 
merous  ffru&ures. 

The  magnificence  which  had  prevailed  under  Anne  at 
the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh  was  not  diminifhed  during 
her  reign,  and  the  court  eflablifhment  therefore  amount¬ 
ed  to  extraordinary  fums.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  this 
refpefl  did  not  imitate  her  great  father  }  and  according¬ 
ly  in  the  feven  years  war  the  want  of  a  well-flored  trea- 
fury  was  already  very  fenfibly  felt. 

The  population  of  the  empire  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed  under  her  reign ;  and  fo  early  as  17 52,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ilatement  in  an  account  publifhed  by  an  offi- 
■cial  perfon,  it  was  augmented  by  one- fifth. 

Elizabeth  continued  the  pra&ice  of  her  predeceffors 
in  encouraging  foreigners  to  come  to  fettle  in  her  em¬ 
pire.  Emigrant  Servians  cultivated  a  confiderable  tra£l 
of  land,  till  then  almoft  entirely  uninhabited,  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Eli- 
-zabethgorod,  and  multiplied  fo  fall,  that  in  the  year 
1764  a  particular  difiridl  was  formed  of  thefe  improve¬ 
ments,  under  the  name  of  New  Servia.  Only  the  Jews 
.Elizabeth  was  no  lefs  refolute  not  to  tolerate  than  her 
father  had  been  ;  infomuch  that,  fo  early  in  her  reign 
as  1743,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  on  pain 
of  death. 

The  army  was  augmented  under  Elizabeth,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  improved.  There  were  now  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  it  fuch  men  as  the  foreigners  Munich,  Keith,  or 
Loevendal,  who,  befides  their  perfonal  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  poffeffed  the  foundeft  principles  of  the  art  of 
war ;  and,  what  is  of  no  lefs  confequence  in  a  commander, 
kept  up  a  ffri&  difeipline,  and  took  care  that  the  laws 
of  fubordination  were  pundlually  obferved.  The  ex- 
ceffive  licence  which  the  regiments  of  guards,  particu¬ 
larly  the  life  company  of  the  Preobajerlkoy  guards, 
prefumed  to  exercife,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emprefs 
in  St  Peterfburg,  afforded  no  good  example  to  the  reft 
of  the  army  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  appointing  thofe  fol- 
diers  of  that  life  company,  who  had  been  moft  guilty  of 
flagrant  diforders,  and  the  bafeft  conduct,  to  be  officers 
in  the  marching  regiments,  gives  us  no  very  high  idea 
of  what  was  required  in  an  officer,  but  rather  ferves  eafi- 
ly  to  explain  whence  it  arofe  that  fuch  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  of  infubordination,  A  great  number 
of  excellent  regulations  that  had  been  introduced  into 
the  army,  and  always  enforced  by  foreigners,  efpecially 
by  Munich,  were  fuffered  by  the  Ruffian  generals  to 
fall  into  total  difufe.  The  bad  effe6ts  of  this  negli¬ 
gence  were  very  foon  perceived  ;  and  it  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  circumftance  highly  favourable  to  the  Ruffian 
troops,  that  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  in  the  war 
which  we  have  had  occafion  fo  often  to  mention,  they 
):ad  to  engage  with  fuch  a  mafter  in  the  military  art  as 
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the  king  of  P ruffia,  and  by  their  conflicts  with  him,  as  Ruffa. 
well  as  by  their  connexion  with  t^e  Auffiians,  and  in  <~~v 
the  fequel  with  the  Pruffian  Lid i try,  they  hac-1  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  1b  many  things,  and  of  forming 
themfelves  into  regular  combatants.  r.2 

Elizabeth  tarnifhed  her  reign,  however,  by  the  inffi-Sheefta- 
tution  of  a  political  court  of  inquifition,  under  the  namehlilhts  a  . 
of  a  fecret  Rate  chancery,  empowered  to  examine  into  P°hRcal  in- 
and  punifh  all  fuch  charges  as  related  to  the  expreffion  4  ‘ 4 
of  any  kind  of  difpleafure  againR  the  meafures  of  go¬ 
vernment.  This,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  opened  a 
door  to  the  vileR  practices.  The  loweR  and  moR  pro¬ 
fligate  of  mankind  were  now  employed  as  fpies  and  in¬ 
formers,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  denunciations  and  # 
calumnies  againR  the  moR  virtuous  chara&ers,  if  thefe 
happened  by  a  look,  a  Rirug  of  the  flioulders,  or  a  tew  ^ ujjia, 

harmlefs  words,  to  fignify  their  difapprobation  of  the  voi.  ii. 
proceedings  of  the  fovereign  *.  R  33°* 

The  grand  duke  afeended  the  throne  by  the  name  of  An.  1752. 
Peter  III.  This  prince’s  conduft  has  been  variouRy  re-  A„**^on 
prefented.  He  entered  on  the  government  poffeffed  of  0 

an  enthufiaRic  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  with  whom  die  immediately  made  peace,  and 
whofe  principles  and  practice  he  feems  to  have  adopted 
as  patterns  for  his  imitation.  He  might  have  furmount- 
ed  the  effe&s  even  of  thofe  peculiarities,  unpopular  as 
they  then  were  in  Ruffia ;  but  it  is  faid  that  he  aimed 
at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  even  Peter  the 
Great  durR  not  attempt  and  that  he  even  ventured 
to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  He  was  certainly 
a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  chil- 
diflily  adopted  the  fentiments  of  any  perfon  who  took 
the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His  chief  amuftment  was 
buffoonery  ;  and  he  would  fit  for  hours  looking  with 
pleafure  at  a  merry- Andrew  finging  drunken  and  vul¬ 
gar  fongs.  He  was  a  ftranger  to  the  country,  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  their  manners  *,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
perfuaded  by  thofe  about  him,  that  the  Ruffians  W’ere 
fools  and  beaffs  unworthy  of  his  attention,  except  to 
make  them,  by  means  of  the  Pruffian  difeipline,  good 
fighting  machines.  Thefe  fentiments  regulated  his  whole 
condu£l,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  revolution  which 
improprieties  of  a  different  kind  tended  to  hafien.  j ^ 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  Vorontzoff  ladies,  Hisimpru* 
fifter  to  the  princefs  Daffikoff,  he  difgufted  his  wife,  who  dences. 
was  then  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  great 
natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplifhments ; 
whilft  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was  but  one 
degree  above  an  idiot.  The  princefs  Dafiihoff,  who  was 
married  to  a  man  whofe  genius  w’as  not  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  being  dame  d'honttevr  and  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber,  had  of  courfe  much  of  the  emprefs’s  com¬ 
pany.  Similarity  of  fituations  knit  thefe  two  illuffri- 
ous  perfonages  in  the  clofeft  friendfliip.  The  princefs 
being  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  French  aconomiJJes ,  could 
make  her  converfation  both  amufing  and  infiruftive. 

She  retailed  all  her  ffatiffical  knowledge  j  and  finding 
the  emprefs  a  willing  hearer,  ffie  fpoke  of  her  in  every 
company  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  judgement,  and 
philanthropy.  Whilft  the  emperor,  by  his  buffoonery 
and  attachment  to  foreign  manners,  was  daily  incurring 
more  and  more  the  odium  of  his  fubje£ls,  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  his  wife  was  rapidly  increafing  *,  and  fome  perfons 
about  the  court  expreffed  their  regret,  that  fo  much 
knowledge  of  government,  fuch  love  of  humanity,  and 
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fuch  ardent  withes  for  the  profperity  of  Ruffia,  fhould 
'  only  furnifh  converfations  with  Catharina  Romanovna 
(the  princefs  Dafiikoff).  The  emprefs  and  her  favourite 
did  not  let  thefe  exp  re  (lions  pafs  unobferved,  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  Rudies  in  concert ;  and  whilft  the  former 
was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  larvs,  for  a  great 
empire,  the  latter  always  reported  progrefs,  till  the  mid¬ 
dling  circles  of  Mofco  and  St  Peterfburgh  began  to 
fpeak  familiarily  of  the  bleffings  which  they  might  en¬ 
joy  if  thefe  fpeculations  could  be  realized. 

Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  frefli  caufe  of  dis¬ 
content.  He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  Count  Munirh, 
who  was  indeed  a  fenfible,  brave,  and  worthy  man  \  but 
as  he  was  fmarting  under  the  effe&s  of  Ruffian  defpot- 
ifm,  and  had  grounds  of  refentment  againft  mod  of  the 
great  families,  he  did  not  much  difeourage  the  emperor’s 
unpopular  condu6l,  but  only  tried  to  moderate  it  and 
give  it  a  fyftem.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient.  He 
publicly  ridiculed  the  exercife  and  evolutions  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  troops  *,  and  haflily  adopting  the  Pruffian  difeipline, 
without  digefting  and  fitting  it  for  the  conftitution  of 
his  own  forces,  he  completely  ruined  himfelf  by  difgufl- 
ing  the  army. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  imprudences,  however,  Peter 
was  fometimes  diflurbed  by  the  advice  of  virtuous  coun- 
fellors.  Among  thefe  Gudovitch,  the  vice-chamberlain, 
is  faid  to  have  reproached  him  in  the  following  fpirited 
add  refs  : 

“  Peter  Feodorovitch,  I  now  plainly  perceive  that 
you  prefer  to  us  the  enemies  of  your  fame.  You  are 
irrecoverably  fubfervient  to  them  *,  you  acknowledge 
them  to  have  had  good  reafon  for  faying  that  you  were 
•more  addicted  to  low  and  degrading  pleafures,  than  fit 
to  govern  an  empire.  Is  it  thus  that  you  emulate  your 
vigilant  and  laborious  grandfire,  that  Peter  the  Great 
whom  you  have  fo  often  fworn  to  take  for  your  model  ? 
Is  it  thus  that  you  perfevere  in  the  wife  and  noble  con¬ 
duct,  by  which,  at  your  acceffion  to  the  throne,  you  me¬ 
rited  the  love  and  the  admiration  of  your  people  ?  But 
that  love,  that  admiration,  is  already  forgotten.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  difeontent  and  murmurs.  Peterfburgh 
is  anxioufly  enquiring  -whether  the  tzar  has  ceafed  to 
live  within  her  walls  ?  The  whole  empire  begins  to  fear 
that  it  has  cherfthed  only  vain  fpeculations  of  receiving 
laws  that  (hall  revive  its  vigour  and  increafe  its  glory. 
The  malevolent  alone  are  triumphant ;  and  foon  will 
the  intrigues,  the  cabals,  which  the  fir  ft  moments  of 
your  reign  had  reduced  to  filence,  again  raife  their  heads 
with  redoubled  infolence.  Shake  off  then  this  difgrace- 
ftil  lethargy,  my  tzar  {  haflen  to  (hew  and  to  prove,  by 
fame  refplendent  a£l  of  virtue,  that  you  are  worthy  of 
realizing  thofe  hopes  that  have  been  formed  and  che- 
riffied  of  you.” 

Thefe  remonftrances,  however,  produced  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  gleam  ©f  reformation,  and  Peter  foon  relapfed 
into  his  accuftomed  fenfuality.  What  he  loft  in  popu¬ 
larity  was  foon  gained  by  the  emiffaries  of  Catharine. 
Four  regiments  of  guards,  amounting  to  8000  men, 
were  inftantly  brought  over  by  the  three  brothers  Or- 
loff,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
their  officers,  The  people  at  large  were  ifl  a  ftate  of 
indifference,  out  of  which  they  were  roufed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means.  A  little  manufeript  was  handed  about, 
containing  principles  of  legiflation  for  Ruffia,  founded 
on  natural  rights,  and  on  ths  claims  of  the  different 
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claffes  of  people  which  had  infenfibly  been  formed,  and  Ruffia* 
became  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  natural.  In  that  per-  >r~‘ 
formance  was  propofed  a  convention  of  deputies  from 
all  the  claffes,  and  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  to  con- 
verfe,  but  without  authority,  on  the  fubje&s  of  which  it 
treated,  and  to  inform  the  fenatc  of  the  refult  of  then- 
deliberations.  It  paffed  for  the  work  of  her  majefty, 
and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  efteem 
and  affe&ion,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu 
larity,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  refolution  of  con¬ 
fining  her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite. 

The  fervants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  fitter, 
who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  emprefs.  Catha¬ 
rine  faw  her  danger,  and  inftantly  formed  her  refolu¬ 
tion.  She  muft  either  tamely  fubmit  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
or  contrive  to  hurl  her  hufband  from  his  throne.  No 
other  alternative  was  left  her,  and  the  confequence  was 
what  was  undoubtedly  expelled.  The  proper  fteps  were 
taken  j  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in 
three  days  the  revolution  was  accomplished.  r^7 

When  the  emperor  faw  that  all  was  loft,  he  attempted  Peter  de~ 
to  enter  Cronftadt  from  Granienbaum,  a  town  on  the  throned.; 
gulf  of  Finland,  30  verfts,  or  nearly  26  miles,  from  St 
Peterfburgh.  The  fentinels  at  the  harbour  prefented 
their  mufkets  at  the  barge  5  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had  no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 

The  Englifh  failors  called  from  (hip  to  (hip  for  fome 
perfon  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 

Munich  received  him  again,  and  exhorted  him  to  mount 
his  horfe,  and  head  his  guards,  fwearing  to  live  and  die 
with  him.  He  faid,  “  No,  I  fee  it  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  (bedding  much  of  the  blood  of  my  brave  Hol- 
fteiners.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  facrifice.”  It  is  un- 
neceffary  for  us  to  be  more  particular  in  detailing  the 
progrefs  of  the  revolution  that  placed  CathariRe  on  the 
throne  of  Ruffia,  as  the  principal  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  this  event  are  given  under  the  life  of  Catherine  5  but 
as  the  conclufion  of  the  tragedy  has  been  there  omitted, 
we  (hall  relate  it  from  the  mod  authentic  fources  which 
we  have  been  able  to  procure.  138 

Six  days  had  already  elapfed  fince  the  revolution,  and  and  Put  t0 
that  great  event  had  been  apparently  terminated  with- death* 
out  any  violence  that  might  leave  odious  impreffions  on 
the  mind  of  the  public.  Peter  had  been  removed  from 
Peterhof  to  a  pleafant  retreat  called  Ropfcha,  about  30 
miles  from  St  Peterfburgh  }  and  here  he  fuppofed  he 
fhould  be  detained  but  a  fhort  time  previous  to  his  being 
fent  into  Germany.  He  therefore  fent  a  meflage  to  Ca¬ 
tharine,  defiring  permiffion  to  have  for  his  attendant  a 
favourite  negro,  and  that  (he  would  fend  him  a  dog,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  together  with  his  violin,  .a 
bible,  and  a  few  romances,  telling  her  that,  difgufted 
with  the  wickednefs  of  mankind,  he  was  refolved  hence¬ 
forth  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  philo fophical  life.  How¬ 
ever  reafon  able  thefe  requefts,  not  one  of  them  was 
granted,  and  his  plans  of  wifdom  were  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  .  . 

In  the  mean  time  the  foldiers  were  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done  5  they  could  not  conceive  by  what  fafei- 
nation  they  had  been  hurried  fo  far  as  to  dethrone  the 
grandfon  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  order  to  give  his  crown 
to  a  German  woman.  The  majority,  without,  plan  or 
3  C  fentiment 
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fenhmcnt  of  what  they  were  doing,  had  been  mechani¬ 
cally  led  on  by  the  movements  of  others  ;  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  now  rededHng  on  his  bafenefs,  after  the  pleafure 
of  difpofing  of  a  crown  had  vanifhed,  was  filled  only 
with  remorfe.  The  Tailors,  who  had  never  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  infill  redtion,  openly  reproached  the  guards 
in  the  tippling  houfes  with  having  fold  their  emperor  for 
beer.  Pity,  which  juffifies  even  the  greateR  criminals, 
pleaded  irrefiilibly  in  every  heart.  One  night  a  band 
of  foldiers  attached  to  the  emprefs  took  the  alarm,  from 
an  idle  fear,  and  exclaimed  that  their  mother  was  in 
danger,  and  that  flie  mud  be  awaked,  that  they  might 
fee  her.  During  the  next  night  there  was  a  freih  com¬ 
motion  more  ferious  than  the  former.  So  long  as  the 
life  of  the  emperor  left  a  pretext  for  inquietude,  it  was 
thought  that  no  tranquillity  was  to  be  expedfed. 

On  the  fixtb  day  of  the  emperor’s  impri  iomnent  at 
Ropfcha,  Alexey  Orlof,  accompanied  by  an  officer  na¬ 
med  Teploff,  came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  fpeedy 
deliverance,  and  afked  permiffion  to  dine  with  h?ra. 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  that  country,  wine  glaffes 
and  brandy  were  brought  previous  to'dinner  ;  and  while 
the  officer  amufed  the  tzar  with  feme  trifling  difeourfe, 
his  chief  filled  the  glaffes,  and  poured  a  poifonous  mix¬ 
ture  into  that  which  he  intended  for  the  prince.  The 
tzar,  without  any  diitruff,  fwallowed  the  potion,  on 
which  he  immediately  experienced  the  moll  fevere  pains; 
and  on  his  being  offered  a  fecond  glafs,  on  pretence  of 
its  giving  him  relief,  he  refufed  it,  with  reproaches 
againft  him  that  offered  it. 

He  called  aloud  for  milk,  but  the  two  monffers  of¬ 
fered  him  poifon  again,  and  preffed  him  to  take  it.  A 
French  valet-de  chambre,  greatly  attached  to  him, 
now'  ran  in.  Peter  threw  himfelf  into  his  arms,  faying, 
in  a  faint  tone  of  voice,  “  It  w*as  not  enough  then  to 
prevent  me  from  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive  me 
of  the  crown  of  Ruffia  !  I  muff  alfo  be  put  to  death.” 

The  valet-de-chambre  prefumed  to  intercede  for  his 
maffer  ;  but  the  twTo  mifereants  forced  this  dangerous 
witnefs  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  their  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  the  tzar.  In  the  midff  of  this  tumult  the 
younger  of  the  princes  Baratirfky  came  in,  and  joined 
the  two  former.  Orloff,  who  had  already  thrown  down 
the  emperor,  wTas  preffing  upon  his  bread  with  both  his 
knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  Ihe 
unhappy  monarch,  now  ff niggling  with  that  ffrength 
which  arifes  from  defparr,  the  tw'o  other  affaffins  threw 
a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
fuffocation.  , 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  (hare  the  em¬ 
prefs  had  in  this  event;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  happened,  w'hile  the  emprefs  was 
beginning  her  dinner  with  much  gaiety,  an  officer  (fup- 
pofed  to  be  one  of  the  affaffinsj  precipitately  entered 
the  apartment  with  his  hair  difhevelled,  his  face  covered 
with  fweat  and  duff,  his  clothes  torn,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  agitated  wdth  horror  and  difmay.  On  entering, 
his  eyes,  fparklmg  and  confufed,  met  thofe  of  the  em¬ 
prefs.  She  arofe  in  filence,  and  went  into  a  clofet, 
whither  he  followed  her  ;  a  few'  moments  afterwards  fhe 


fent  for  Count  Panin  (the  former  governor  of  Peter),  Ruffm. 
who  wTas  already  appointed  her  miniffer,  and  fhe  in- 
formed  him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  confulted 
him  on  the  manner  of  announcing  Iris  death  to  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Panin  advifed  her  to  let  one  night  pals  over,  and 
to  fpread  the  neivs  next  day,  as  if  they  had  received  it 
during  the  night.  This  counfel  being  approved,  the 
emprefs  returned  with  the  fame  countenance,  and  conii- 
nued  her  dinner  with  the  fame  gaiety.  On  the  day- 
following,  when  it  was  publiffied  that  Peter  had  died  of 
an  hemorrhoidal  colic,  fhe  appeared  bathed  in  tears,  and 
proclaimed  her  grief  by  an  edibf. 

The  corpfe  was  brought  to  St  Peterfburgh,  there  to 
be  expofed.  The  face  was  black,  and  the  neck  excori¬ 
ated.  Notwfithflanding  thefe  horrible  marks,  in  older 
to  afluage  the  commotions  which  began  to  excite  appre- 
henfion,  and  to  prevent  impeffors  from  hereafter  di- 
ffurbing  the  empire,  he  w*as  left  three  days,  expofed  to 
all  the  people,  with  only  the  ornaments  of  a  Hoiffein  of¬ 
ficer.  His  foldiers,  dif banded  and  diiaimed,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  ;  and,,  as  they  beheld  their  fovereign, 
their  countenances  indicated  a  mixture  of  compafficn, 
contempt,  and  ffiame.  They  were  foon  afterwards  em¬ 
barked  for  their  country  ;  but,  as  the  iequel  of  their 
cruel  deftiry,  almoff  all  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  pe- 
riihed  in  a  florin.  Seme  of  them  had  laved  themfelves 
on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  coaft  ;  but  they  again  fell 
a  prey  to  the  waves,  while  the  commandant  of  Ciou- 
ffadt  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  St  Peterfburgh  to  know 
'whether  he  might  he  permitted  to  ofpft  them  (n). 

Thus  fell  the  unhappy  Peter  111.  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age,  after  having  enjoyed  the  impel ial  dignity  only 
fix  months.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  fol¬ 
lies,  it  muff  be  allowed  that  he  fullered  dearly  for  them. 

Of  the  violent  nature  of  his  death  there  can  fcarcely  be 
a  doubt,  though  there  appear  to  be  grounds  for  belie¬ 
ving  that,  however  much  Catharine  muff  have  wifhed 
for  his  removal,  flie  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  Ids 


death. 

On  her  acceffion,  Catharine  behaved  with  great  mag- CathJnn- 
nanimity  and  forbearance  towards  thofe  who  had  oppe- u.  atVerds- 
fed  her  elevation,  or  were  the  declared  friends  of  the  de-  the  ireperi- 
ceafed  emperor.  She  gave  to  Prince  George,  in  ex- al  tilicr*8’ 
change  for  his  title  of  duke  of  Courland  conferred  on 
him  by  Peter,  the  government  of  Hoiffein.  She  rein* 

Rated  Biren  in  his  dukedom  of  Ccurland  ;  received 
into  favour  Marfhal  Munich,  who  had  readily  trans¬ 
ferred  his  fidelity  fiom  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  even 
pardoned  her  rival,  the  Cotmtefs  Vorontzoft,  and  permit¬ 
ted  her  to  retain  the  tokens  of  her  lover’s  munificence. 

She  permitted  Gudovitch,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Peter,  and  had  incurred  her 
particular  difpleafure,  to  retire  to  his  native  country. 

Perhaps  the  moft  unexpected  part  of  her  conduft  to¬ 
wards  the  friends  of  Peter,  was  her  adhering  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  that  monarch  had  concluded  with  the 
king  of  Pruffia  fix  months  before.  1  he  death  of  his  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  Elizabeth  hud  relieved  Frederick  from 
a  load  of  folicitude,  and  had  extiicated  him  from  his 
dangerous  fituation.  He  now,  as  he  thought,  faw  him- 
-  felf 


(n)  The  above  account  of  Peter’s  affaffination  is  taken  chiefly  from  M.  Rulhiere’s  Ht/ioire  ou  Anecdotes  fur  !a 
Revolution  de  Ruffe ,  with  feme  modifications  from  Tooke’s  Life  of  Catherine  LL # 
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Rnffia.  felf  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  fame  formidable 
power  ;  but  to  his  great  joy  he  found  that  Catharine, 
from  motives  of  policy,  declined  entering  on  a  war  at 
the  commencement  of  her  reign. 

An.  1764.  jn  one  particular  the  emprefs  (ho wed  her  jealoufy 
Atfafrna-  anc*  ^er  fears«  She  increafed  the  vigilance  with  which 
tion  of  the  the  young  prince  Ivan  was  confined  in  the  cadle  of 
dethroned  Schluffelburg,  from  which  Peter  III.  had  exprefied  a 
refolution  to  releafe  him.  Not  long  after  her  accefiion, 
this  unfortunate  prince  was  affaflinated  j  though  whe¬ 
ther  this  event  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  emprefs  or  her 
counfellors,  cannot  be  determined.  The  circumdances 
of  the  afiaffination  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke,  from 
documents  fupplied  by  a  manifedo  publifhed  by  the 
court  of  Peter&urgh,  and  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
emprefs  herfelf. 

u  A  lieutenant,  named  Mirovitch,  thinking  himfelf 
negle&ed  as  an  officer,  conceived  a  plan  to  revenge  him¬ 
felf  on  the  emprefs -CTatharine  II.  by  delivering  the  cap¬ 
tive  Ivan  from  his  dungeon,  and  replacing  him  on  the 
throne  :  a  plan  which,  befides  the  exraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  it  mud  be  attended,  feemed  unlikely 
to  fucceed,  as  the  mariner  of  life  to  which  that  prince 
had  all  along  been  condemned,  difqualified  him  forever 
for  the  flation  of  a  ruler.  Yet  Mirovitch,  capable  of 
any  attempt,  however  inconfiderate,  to  which  he  was 
^prompted  by  his  vindi6Hve  fpirit,  found  means  to  gain 
over  a  few  accomplices  to  his  rafh  defign.  The  emprefs 
having  gone  on  a  journey  into  Livonia  in  1  764,  and  he 
happening  to  have  a  command  at  Schluflelburg,  for 
{Lengthening  the  guard  at  that  fortrefs,,  whereby  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  making  himfelf  thoroughly 
acquainted  writh  the  place  of  Ivan’s  confinement,  caufed 
the  foldiers  of  his  command  to  be  roufed  in  the  night, 
and  read  to  them  a  pretended  order  from  the  emprefs 
commiffioning  him  to  fet  the  prince  at  fiberty. 

“  The  foldiers  thus  taken  by  furprife,  were  induced  by 
threats,  promifes,  and  intoxicating  liquors,  to  believe 
what,  however,  on  the  flighted  reflexion,  mud  have 
ftruck  them  as  the  groffed  abfurdity.  Headed  by  Mi¬ 
rovitch,  they  proceeded  to  the  cell  of  Ivan.  The  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  fortrefs,  waked  out  of  his  deep  by  the 
unexpected  alarm,  immediately  on  his  appearing,  recei¬ 
ved  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  of  a  mnlket,  which  druck 
him  to  the  ground ;  and  the  two  officers  that  had  the 
guard  of  the  prifoner  were  ordered  to  fubmit.  Here  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  officers  whofe  turn  it  was  to 
have  the  cudody  of  him,  had  uniformly,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  fecret  orders  given  them,  that  if  any  thing 
(hould  be  attempted  in  favour  of  the  prince,  rather  to 
put  him  to  death  than  differ  him  to  be  carried  off.  They 
now  thought  themfelves  in  that  dreadful  predicament  5 
and  the  prince  who,  when  an  infant  of  nine  weeks,  was 
taken  from  the  calm  repofe  of  the  cradle  to  be  placed 
on  an  imperial  throne,  was  likewife  fad  locked  in  the 
arms  of  fleep  when  that  throne  was  taken  from  him  only 
one  year  afterwards,  and  now  alfo  enjoying  a  fhort  re- 
fpite  from  mifery  by  the  fame  kind  boon  of  nature, 
when  he  was  awakened — by  the  thrud  of  a  fword  j  and, 
notwithftanding  the  brave  refi dance  which  he  made,  clo- 
fed  his  eyes  for  ever  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
flroke.  Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince  !  of  this  Ruffian  monarch  !  The  event  ex¬ 
cited  great  aiaimadverfion  throughout  the  refidence  \ 
every  unbialfed  perfon  bewailed  the  yeuth  fo  innocently 


put  to  death  ;  and  incefiant  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  Rufli*. 
fee  his  body  in  the  church  of  the  fortrefs  of  Schluflel- '  v~'r  * 
burn;.  The  government  was  at  length  obliged  to  deal  1  Tooke's 
it  away  by  night  for  inhumation  in  a  monadery  at  a  con-  *  f  ii 
fiderable  didance  from  town.  Mirovitch  paid  the 
feit  of  this  enterpiife  with  his  head  f.”  141 

Were  we  to  offer  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal^ 
tranfa&ions  that  took  place  during  the  long  reign  of^c^e^tc^ 
Catharine,  we  fhould  far  exceed  the  limits  within  which. a;rs  0f 
this  article  mud  be  confined,  and  fhould  at  the  fame  fia  during 
time  repeat  much  of  what  has  already  been  given  under  the  reign 
other  articles.  As  the  events  that  dldinguiflied  the  life0.* 
of  Catharine,  however,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly ime 
omitted,  we  ftiall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following- 
chronological  fketch  of  them,  referring  for  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  to  Mr  Tooke’s  Life  of  Catherine  II. 
and  to  the  articles  Catherine  II.  Britain,  France, 

Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  in  this 
work. 

The  year  1766,  prefented  at  St  Peterfburgh  the  An.  176*. 
granded  fpe£lacle  that  perhaps  was  ever  feen  in  Europe. 

At  an  entertainment,  which  the  emprefs  chofe  to  name 
a  caroufal,  the  principal  nobility  appeared  in  the  mod 
fumptuous  drefies  fparkling  with  diamonds,  and  mount¬ 
ed  on  horfes  richly  caparifoned,  in  a  magnificent  theatre 
ere&ed  for  that  purpofe.  Here  all  that  has  been  read 
of  the  ancient  jouds  and  tournaments  wras  realized  and 
exceeded  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands  of  fpeclators,  who 
feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
appearance. 

In  1768,  the  emprefs  compofed  indrudlions  for  a  new  An  175s. 
code  of  laws  for  her  dominions  ;  and  the  fame  year  (he 
fubmitted  to  the  danger  of  inoculation,  in  order  that  her 
fubje£b,  to  whom  the  pradlice  wra$  unknown,  might  hecb(je0£ 
benefited  by  her  example  5  and  the  experiment,  under  laws. 
Baron  Dimfdale,  having  happily  fucceeded,  it  w  as  com- 
memorated  by  an  annual  thankfgiving. 

In  the  fame  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  The  various  events  of  this  long  and  important 
confli<d,  w-hich  continued  for  feven  years,  mud  here  be  tRe  Turks, 
only  briefly  enumerated,  as  they  wfill  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  noticed  under  the  article  Turkey.  In  this 
wTar,  our  countryman  Greig,  then  an  admiral  in  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  fervice,  highly  didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  condudl 
in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Turks,  in  the  harbour  of 
Tfchefme  in  the  Archipelago,  in  which  the  Turkifli  fleet 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  their  magazines  defiroyed. 

This  took  place  on  the  4th  of  November  1772. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  the  khan  of  the  Kri-  An.  1755. 
mea  made  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  Bachmut  on  the  x44 
river  Bog,  where  he  wras  feveral  times  bravely  repulfed,  fr^ieis, 
with  his  army  of  Tartars  and  Turks,  by  Major-general  Ro-  fi”n  oTthe'* 
manius  and  Prince  Proforofskoi.  At  the  fame  time  were  war  with 
fought  the  battles  of  Zekanofca  and  Soroca  on  the  Dniepr,  Turkey, 
when  the  large  magazines  of  the  enemy  were  burned.  I11 
February  the  Polifh  Kozaks  in  the  voyvodefhip  of  Brac- 
lau  put  themfelves  under  the  Ruffian  feeptre.  In  the  fame 
month  the  Nifovian  Saparogian  Kozaks  gained  a  battle 
in  the  deferts  of  Krim.  In  March  the  Polifh  rebels  were 
fubdued,  and  their  towm  taken  by  Major-general  Ifma- 
ilof.  April  2.  the  fort  of  Taganrock,  on  the  fea  of  Az¬ 
of,  w7as  taken.  On  the  15th  the  Ruffian  army,  under 
the  general  in  chief  Prince  Galitzin,  eroded  the  Dnieflr. 

On  the  19th  a  vi&ory  was  gained  by  Prince  Galitzin 
near  Chstziin.  On  the  21  d  the  Turks  ivere  defeated 
3  C  2  not 
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not  Lr  from  Chotzim  by  Lieutenant-general  Count  Sol-  ted 


tikof.  T'he  29th,  an  a61ion  was  fought  between  the 
Ruffian  Kalmucks  and  the  Kuban  Tartars,  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  latter.  June  8th,  the  Turks  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr  near  Qtchakor. 
19th,  An  action  took  place  on  the  Dnieftr,  when  the 
troops  of  Prince  Proforofskoi  forced  the  Turks  to  repafs 
the  river  in  great  diforder.  Chotzim  was  taken  Sep¬ 
tember  19th.  Yaffy,  in  Moldavia,  was  taken  27th 
September.  Buchareft,  in  Vallachia,  was  taken,  and 
the  hofpodar  made  prifoner,  in  November  17704  A  vic¬ 
tory  was  gained  by  the  Ruffians  under  Generals  Podho- 
rilfhany  and  Potemkin,  near  Fokfhany.  The  town  of 
Shurfha  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-general  Von  Stoffeln, 
Feb.  4.  A  Ruffian  fleet  appeared  in  the  port  of  Maina 
in  the  Morea,  Feb.  17.  Miftra,  the  Lacedsemon  of 
the  ancients,  and  feveral  other  towns  of  the  Morea, 
were  taken  in  February.  Arcadim  in  Greece  furren- 
dered,  and  a  multitude  of  Turks  were  made  prifoners, 
in  the  fame  month.  The  Turks  and  Tartars  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  entrenchments  near  the  Pruth,  by  Count 
Romantzof,  Prince  Repnin,  and  General  Bauer,  nth — 
1 6th  June.  Prince  Proforofskoi  gained  feveral  advan¬ 
tages  near  Otchakof,  June  18.  The  Ruffian  fleet,  un¬ 
der  Count  Alexey  Orlof,  gained  a  complete  vidtory 
over  the  Turks  near  Tfcheme,  June  24th  ;  the  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  victory  was  the  deflru61ion  of  the  whole 
Turkifh  fleet,  near  Tfchefme,  where  it  was  burned  by 
Admiral  Greig,  June  2 6.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Kagul,  in  which  Count  Romantzof  defeated  the  Turk¬ 
ifh  army,  confiding  of  150,000  men,  took  their  camp, 
and  all  the  artillery,  July  21.  The  fortrefs  Bender  was 
taken  July  22.  The  town  of  Ifmail  was  taken  by 
Prince  Repnin,  July  26.  Kilia  by  Prince  Repnin,  Au- 
guft  21.  and  Ackerman  in  O&ober.  Brailof  was  ta¬ 
ken,  November  10.  1771.  The  fortrefs  of  Shurfha  by 
General  Olitz,  on  February  23.  $  the  town  of  Kaffa  by 
Prince  Dolgoruckof,  June  29. ;  the  fort  of  Kertclii, 
July  2. ,  the  fort  of  Yenicali,  July  3. ;  and  numberlefs 
other  victories  were  obtained  by  fea  and  land,  till  the 
peace  was  concluded  the  13th  January  1775.  By  this 
the  Krimea  was  declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  all 
the  vafl  tradt  of  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dniepr 
was  ceded  to  Ruflia,  befides  the  Kuban  and  the  ifle  of 
Taman,  with  free  navigation  in  all  the  Turkifh  feas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  palfage  of  the  Dardanelles,  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  mod  favoured  nations,  and  dipulations  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Vallachia. 

An.  1779.  Jn  1779,  the  emprefs  intending  to  divide  the  empire 

Div^fion  j-  into  viceroyalties,  began  in  January  with  the  viceroyalty 


the  empire 
into  vice- 
?«yalties. 


of  Orlof.  March  21.  a  new  treaty  was  figned  at  Con- 
flantinople  between  Ruflia  and  the  Porte.  May  13.  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  powers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  French  king,  was  figned  under  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  her  majefly.  In  June  fhe  eftablifhed  an  hofpi- 
tal  for  invalids  at  Mofco,  to  be  confined  to  officers.  In 
July,  General  Bauer  received  orders  to  caufe  a  canal  to 
be  cut  to  fupply  Mofco  with  wholefome  water.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  fhip  built  at  Taganrock,  named  the  Prince 
Conftantine,  failed  to  Smyrna  with  Ruffian  commodities. 
December  3.  the  viceroyalty  of  Voronetfh  was  inflitu- 
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,  and  the  27th,  Count  Romantzof  Zadunaifki  open-  Ruflia* 
ed  the  viceroyalty  of  Kurfk  with  great  folemnily.  u~v  1,1 
In  1780,  February  28.  appeared  the  memorable  de-  1J8°’ 
claration  of  her  imperial  majefly,  relating  to  the  fafety  The  empcrl 
of  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  neutral  powers,  or  of  Ger- 
May  9.  the  emprefs  fet  out  on  a  journey  to  White  Ruf-man>'  v^ts 
fia  from  Zarfcoi  Selo,  vifited  Narva,  Plefcof,  met  the^u^a* 
emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of  Count  Falken- 
Aein  at  Mohilef,  and  they  purfued  the  journey  together 
to  Smolenlk.  June  6.  Count  Falkendein  arrived  at 
Mofco.  The  17th,  the  emprefs  returned  to  Zarfcoi 
Selo, and  the  count  Falkendein  arrived  at  St  Peterfburgh. 

July  8.  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna. 

In  1781,  March  1.  the  emprefs  became  mediatrix  An.  178^ 
between  England  and  Holland.  April  5.  indituted 
firfl  public  fchool  in  St  Peterfburgh.  Augufl  27.  the  ment  0f  ptl- 
grand  dukes,  Alexander  and  Conftantine,  were  inocu- blic  fchools 
lated  by  Baron  Dimfdale.  Auguft  31.  the  firfl  done  *n  StPeterf* 
of  a  cathedral  was  laid  at  Cherfon,  dedicated  to  St  Ca-bur&k* 
therine.  September  19.  the  grand  duke,  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  and  his  confort,  Maria  Feodorovna,  departed 
from  Zarfcoi  Selo,  through  Plefcof,  Mohilef,  and  Kief, 
on  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  under  the  title  of 
Count  and  Countefs  of  the  North. 

In  1782,  by  command  of  lier  majefly,  dated  Ja-  An.  17S2* 
nuary  18.  a  Roman  Catholic  archbifhop  was  inflalled  in  M8 
the  city  of  Mohilef,  with  authority  over  all  the  Catho- 8tatue  ^ 


Peter  the 
Great  fi- 


lic  churches  and  convents  in  the  Ruffian  empire.  Au _ 

guft  7.  the  famous  equeflrian  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great, nifhed. 
being  finifhed,  was  uncovered  to  the  public  in  prefence 
of  the  emprefs,  on  which  occafion  fhe  publifhed  a  pro¬ 
clamation  containing  pardons  for  feveral  criminals, 

&c.  (g).  November  22.  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  was 
inflituted.  The  27th,  the  emprefs  publifhed  a  new  ta¬ 
riff.  November  20.  the  grand  duke  and  his  duchefs, 
having  completed  their  travels  through  Germany,  Italy, 

France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  returned  to  St 
Peterfburgh. 

In  1783,  May  7.  the  emprefs  inflituted  a  feminary  An.  1783, 
for  the  education  of  young  perfons  of  qualitv  at  Kurfk.  *49 
June  21.  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  the  Otto-  ce^*10n  t0 
man  Porte.  July,  the  inflitution  of  the  other  viceroyal- the  Ruffian 
ties  of  the  empire  followed  in  fucceflion.  July  21.  the  empire, 
emprefs  publifhed  a  manifefto  by  her  commander  in 
chief  Prince  Potemkin,  in  the  Krim,  in  regard  to  the 
taking  poffeflion  of  that  peninfula,  the  Kuban,  and  the 
ifland  of  Taman.  The  24th,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Heraclius  II.  tzar  of  Kartalinia  and  Kachetti,  by 
which  he  fubmitted  bimfelf,  bis  heirs  and  fucceffors  for 
ever,  with  his  territories  and  dominions,  to  the  feeptre 
of  her  majefly,  her  heirs  and  fucceffors.  The  29th,  ac¬ 
count  was  received  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Potemkin 
at  Karas-Bafar,  that  the  clergy,  the  beys,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftindlion,  with  the  towns  of  Karas-Bafar, 
Bachtfhiferai,  Achmetchet,  Kaffa,  Kofloff,  with  the  di- 
ftridls  of  Turkanfkoikut  and  Neubafar,  and  that  of  Pe- 
rekop,  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Krim,  together  with  the 
hordes  of  Ediffank  and  Dfhambolufk,  the  fultan  Alim 
Girey,  and  his  vaflals,  with  all  the  Budfhaks  and  Bafh- 
kirs  there,  and  all  the  tribes  dwelling  beyond  the  river 
Kuban,  the  fultan  Boatur  Girey  and  his  vaflals,  took 

the 
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tile  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  imperial  majefty,  and  with 
willing  hearts  fubmitted  for  ever  to  her  glorious  fway. 
The  30th,  the  hofpodar  of  Vallachia  was  depofed,  and 
Draco  Sutzo  fet  up  in  his  place.  September  22.  her 
majefty  raifed  Gabriel,  archbifhop  of  Novgorod  and  St 
Peterfburgh,  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan.  Q£lo- 
ber  21.  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  new  inflitution  of  the  Imperial  Ruffian  academy  was 
opened,  after  a  moft  folemn  confecration  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  Gabriel,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  princefs  Dafhkoff.  November  7.  the  em- 
prefs  became  mediatrix  for  accommodating  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  city  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  fchool  for  furgery  was  opened  at  St  Peterf¬ 
burgh  on  the  1 8th.  December  13.  a  fchool  commiffion 
was  inflituted  for  fuperin tending  all  the  public  fchools. 
The  28th,  an  a£l  was  concluded  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  which  the  poffeffion  and  fovereignty  of  the 
Krim,  the  Kuban,  &c.  were  folemnly  made  over  to  the 
emprefs. 

A*.  17S4.  1784.  January  l.  the  fenate  moff  humbly  thanked 

her  majefly  for  the  benefactions  which  fhe  had  graci- 
oufly  beftowed  on  the  whole  empire  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  a  fpeech  by  Field-marfhal  Count  Razomofskoi. 
The  18th,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbifhop  of  Mohilef, 
Staniflaus  Tfhefrentlheviteh  of  Bogufh,  conftituted  by 
her  majeffy,  was,  with  a  variety  of  church  ceremonies, 
folemnly  invefled,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  St 
Peterfburgh,  with  the  pallium  from  his  holinefs  the 
pope,  by  the  papal  ambaffador  Count  Archetti,  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Chalcedon.  OClober  14.  the  Lefgiers,  hav¬ 
ing  eroded  the  river  Alafan,  and  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Georgia,  were  repulled  with  great  lofs  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Ruffian  troops.  December  29.  Katolikos  Mak- 
fim,  the  ferdar  and  court-marfhal  Prince  Zeretelli,  and 
the  chief  juflice  Kuinichefe,  ambaffador  from  David, 
tzar  of  Imeretia,  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of 
her  majelly,  at  which  they  fubmitted,  in  the  name  of 
the  tzar,  him,  and  his  fubjeCls,  to  the  will  and  power¬ 
ful  proteClion  of  her  imperial  majefly,  as  the  rightful 
head  of  all  the  fons  of  the  orthodox  eaftern  church, 
and  fovereign  ruler  and  defender  of  the  Georgian  na¬ 
tions. 

1785.  January  1.  the  fenate,  in  the  name  of  the 
empire,  humbly  thanked  her  majefly  for  the  benefits 
fhe  had  bellowed  upon  it  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  8th  and  15  th,  the  emprefs  in  perfon,  held  a  public 
examination  of  the  young  ladies  educated  in  the  Devitza 
Monaltery.  The  1 2th,  Mauro  Cordato,  hofpodar  of 
Vallachia,  was  depofed  \  and  Alexander  Mauro  Corda¬ 
to,  his  uncle,  reftored  to  that  dignity.  The  21  ft,  the 
emprefs  vifited  the  principal  national  fchool,  and  paffed 
a  long  time  in  examining  the  claffes,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  youth  in  that  feminary  *,  on  which  occafion  a 
marble  tablet  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth  clafs, 
with  this  infeription,  in  gold  letters :  Thou  visitest 
THE  VINEYARD  WHICH  THY  OWN  HAND  HATH  PLANT- 
Jan.  21.  1785.  April  21.  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
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bility  were  confirmed  \  and,  on  the  fame  day,  the 
burghers  of  towns  conftituted  into  bodies  corporate,  by 
a  particular  manifefto.  The  public  fchool  in  Voronetfk 
was  opened.  The  24th  of  May,  her  majefly  went  to 
infpeCl  the  famous  fluices  at  Vifhney  Volotfhok,  and 
other  water  communications,  and  from  thence  proceed¬ 
ed  to.  Mofco.  June  19.  her  majefly  returned  to  St  Pe- 
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terfburgh.  July  3.  ftie  vifited  the  hardware  manufa&o-  Ruflia. 
ries  at  Siftefbeck,  in  Finland.  14th,  A  manifefto  was  1  v'  " * 
iffued,  granting  full  liberty  of  religion  and  commerce, 
to  all  foreigners  fettling  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Cau- 
cafus,  under  the  Ruftian  government.  September  15. 
the  public  fchool  at  Nifhney  Novgorod  was  opened. 

O&ober  1  2.  the  Jefuits  in  White  Ruflia,  in  a  general 
affembly,  ele£led  a  vicar-general  of  their  order.  No¬ 
vember  1.  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  24th,  the  Ruffian  conful, 
in  Alexandria,  made  his  public  entry  on  horfeback  {an 
honour  never  before  granted  to  any  power)  \  creeled 
the  imperial  llandard  on  his  houfe,  wfith  difeharge  of 
cannon,  8cc.  December  28.  a  Ruftian  mercantile  fri¬ 
gate,  fully  freighted,  arrived  at  Leghorn  from  Conflan- 
tinople. 

1786.  January  ift,  the  fenate  returned  thanks  for  the  Am.  1 
benefits  conferred  on  the  empire.  From  the  nth  to 

the  1 6th  the  new  eledlion  of  perfons  to  the  offices  in  the 
Peterfburgh  government,  ending  with  mafquCrade  and 
illuminations,  took  place.  The  29th,  the  emprefs  con¬ 
firmed  the  plan  of  a  navigation  fchool.  February  1  2th, 
by  a  decree,  theufual  flaviili  fubferiptions  to  petitions  were 
to  be  difeontinued  j  and,  inftead  of  them,  only  tile  words 
humble  or  faithful fubjeB ;  and,  in  certain  cafes,  only  The  roads 
fubjeB  were  ordained  to  be  ufed.  March  2d,  the  em*  repaired  at 
prefs  granted  the  uliiverfity  of  Mofco  125,000  rubles,  tl^reer^pencc 
and  all  the  materials  of  the  palace  Kremlin  for  increa-  ^lent.*1 
fing  its  buildings.  The  25th,  a  decree  was  paffed  for 
making  and  repairing  the  roads  throughout  the  whole 
empire  at  the  foie  expence  of  the  crown,  and  4,000,000 
of  rubles  were  immediately  allotted  for  the  road  be¬ 
tween  St  Peterfburgh  and  Mofco.  April  10th,  a  new 
war  eftablifliment  for  the  army  was  figned  :  23d,  the 
hofpodar  of  Vallachia  was  depofed,  and  Mavroyeni  fet 
up  in  his  place.  June  28th,  the  emprefs  inflituted  a  154 
loan  bank  at  St  Peterfburgh,  to  the  fund  whereof  fhe  al-  Aloanbanfc 
lotted  22,000,000  to  be  advanced  to  the  nobility,  and  eftabli£he«L 
1 1,000,000  to  the  burghers  of  the  town,  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  Auguft  5th,  there  were  publifhed  rules 
to  be  obferved  in  the  public  fchools.  06lober  4th,  a 
large  Ruffian  fhip,  with  Ruftian  productions  from  St 
Peterfburgh,  arrived  at  Cadiz.  November  24th,  the 
emprefs  ereCted  public  fchools  at  Tambof.  December 
14th,  Prince  Ypfilanti  was  appointed  hofpodar  of  Mol¬ 
davia  in  the  room  of  the  depofed  Mauro  Cordato.  De¬ 
cember  31ft,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 
concluded  between  Ruffia  and  France. 

1787.  January  7th,  the  emprefs  departed  from  Zar-  Aa.  17S7, 

Ikoi  Selo  on  a  journey  to  her  fouthern  dominions:  29th,  1S5 

after  having  vifited  the  towns  of  Veleki-Luki,  Smolenfk,  £roSiefs 
Sterodub,  Novgorod  Severfkoi,  Berefua,  Tfhernigof,  through"* 

& c.  leaving  teftimonies  of  her  clemency  and  bounty  in  part  of  the 
each,  arrived  at  Kief.  February  6- 7th,  the  depofed  hof-  empire, 
podar  of  Moldavia,  Mauro  Cordato,  thinking  his  life 

not  fafe  in  Yaffi,  found  an  opportunity  privately  to 
efcape.  March,  public  fchools  were  endowed  and  open¬ 
ed  at  Roftof,  Uglitfh,  Molaga,  and  Romanof,  in  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  Yaroflavl ;  alfo  at  Uftitig  arid  Arafovitz  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  Vologda.  April  21ft,  a  manifefto 
was  iffued  for  promoting  peace  and  concord  among  the 
burghers  of  the  empire.  The  22d,  her  majefty  purified 
her  journey  from  Kief  to  the  Dniepr.  The  25th,  the 
concerted  interview  between  her  and  the  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  near  the  Polifh  town  of  Konief,  took  place,  The 
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Ruflk.  30th,  tlie  emprefs  vifited  Krementfhuk  In  the  viceroy- 
^  v  ally  of  Katarinoflauf.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England  being  expired,  the  Britifh  fadlory  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  mud  henceforward  pay  the  duties  on 
imports  in  diver  money,  like  the  other  nations  who  had 
no  commercial  treaty.  May  7th,  the  emprefs  hearing 
that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  at  Cherfon,  proceed¬ 
ed  thither,  and  met  him  there  on  the  1  2th.  The  17th, 
fhe  profecuted  her  journey  to  the  Krim.  June  2d,  the 
emperor,  after  travelling  with  her  majefty  through  the 
Krim,  took  leave  of  her  at  Boriflauff,  in  the  vieeroyalty 
of  Katarinoflauf,  on  his  way  home.  23d,  The  emprefs 
having  returned  from  the  Krim,  through  Krementfkuk, 
Puhava,  Karfk,  Orel,  and  Tula,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Kolomenfk,  feven  verfts  from  Mofco.  June  28th, 
the  25th  anniverfary  of  her  reign,  (he  difplayed  various 
marks  of  her  bounty.  The  debtors  to  the  crown  were 
forgiven,  prifoners  releafed,  imports  taken  off,  foldiers 
rewarded,  Stc.  July  4th,  returned  over  Tver,  Tula, 
Valdai,  Viflinei-Volotfhok,  and  Novgorod,  to  Zarfkoi- 
Selo,  where  (lie  arrived  the  nth.  The  12th,  the  new 
built  fchool  at  Riga,  called  Lyceum ,  was  folemnly  de- 
156  dicated.  Auguft  5th,  Bulgakoff,  the  Ruflian  ambaffa- 
Renewalof  dor,  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  imprifoned  in  the  Seven 
ivhhTar  ^owers>  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  em- 
1^-y.  ’  prefs  regarded  as  a  public  -declaration  of  war.  21ft,  The 

Turkifh  fleet  at  Otchakof,  attacked  the  Ruflian  frigate 
Skorui,  and  the  floop  Bitingi,  but  was  repulfed  and  put 
to  flight  by  the  bravery  of  the  latter.  Many  fignal  ad¬ 
vantages  were  gained  over  the  Turks  \  feveral  public 
fchools  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  between 
this  and  Auguft  following ;  during  which  time  the  war 
broke  out  with  Sweden. 

An.  1788.  1788.  Auguft  1  2th,  in  the  expedition  beyond  the 

Kuban,  the  Ruflian  troops  entirely  routed  a  company 
Sweden**  4°00  Arutayans  and  Alcafinians  *,  800  of  the  enemy 
were  {lain,  and  five  villages  deftroyed.  15th,  The 
furrender  of  the  Turkifli  fortrefs  of  Dubitfha  took 
plaee.  18th,  The  Turks  made  a  violent  fortie  from  Ot¬ 
chakof,  but  wTere  repulfed  by  the  Ruflian  yagers  *,  and, 
after  a  battle  of  four  hours,  were  driven  baek  with  the 
lofs  of  500  men.  23d,  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Ruflian  troops  and  Sacubanians,  in  which  the 
latter  loft  1000  men.  The  Ruflian  fleet  kept  the 
Swedifh  blocked  up  in  Sveaborg,  ever  fince  the  battle 
of  July  6th.  The  Swedifli  army  left  the  Ruflian  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Finland.  September  18th,  the  town  and  for¬ 
trefs  of  Chotzim  furrendered  to  the  Ruffians,  with  the 
garrifon  of  2000  men,  153  cannon,  14  mortars,  and 
mueh  ammunition.  19th — 29th,  A  fmall  Ruflian  fqua- 
dron  from  the  fleet  at  Sevaftophol,  cruifing  along  the 
coaft  of  Anatolia,  deftroyed  many  of  the  enemy’s  vef- 
fels,  prevented  the  tran.fporting  of  the  Turkifli  troops, 
and  returned  with  great  booty.  20th,  Uffenier  Shama- 
nacliin,  chief  of  the  Bfheduehovians,  was,  on  his  pe¬ 
tition,  admitted  a  fubjedt  of  Ruflii.  26th,  A  numerous 
hoft  of  Kubanians  and  Turks  were  beaten  on  the  river 
Ubin,  with  the  lofs  of  1500  men.  November  7th, 
Prince  Potemkin,  at  the  head  of  his  Kozaks,  took  the 
ifland  Berefan,  with  many  prifoners  and  much  ammu¬ 
nition.  December  6tb,  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ot¬ 
chakof  ivere  taken  by  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritfhefkoi  5 
9510  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  4000  taken  prifoners, 
>80  ftandards,  310  cannons  and  mortars.  The  whole 
pf  the  inhabitants  were  taken  prifoners,  amounting  to 
<2 


25,000 }  the  Ruffians  loft  956  killed  and  1824  'vound- 
ed.  December  19th,  General  Kamenfkoy  gained  con- 
fid er able  advantages  over  the  Turks  near  Gangur. 

1789.  April  16th,  Colonel  Rimfkoy  KorlakofF  was  An  1789. 
furrounded  by  the  Turks,  who  were  beaten,  with  great  N 
(laughter,  by  Lieutenant-General  Von  Derfelden.  I  7th  vj^^tsa 
— 28ih,  Some  Ruflian  cruifers  from  Sevaftopol  effect-  over  the 
ed  a  landing  on  Cape  Karakarman,  burnt  fix  molques,  Turks  and 
and  carried  off  great  booty.  20th,  General  Derfelden  Swedes, 
drove  the  Turks  from  Galatfh,  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  killed  2000,  took  1500  prifoners,  with  the  fe- 
rafkier  Ibrahim  Pallia,  and  the  whole  camp.  Several 
{kirmiihes  took  place  between  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes 
in  Finland,  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

May  31ft,  another  vi&ory  w^as  gained  over  the  Swedes. 

June  5th,  Sulkof  was  taken  from  the  Swedes,  and  fort 
St  Michael  on  the  8th.  July,  1 5th,  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
goff  engaged  the  Swedifh  fleet  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Sudermania  ;  but  no  (hip  was  loft  on  either 
fide.  2 1  ft,  A  battle  was  fought  at  Fokfliany  to  the 
great  lofs  of  the  Turks,  and  Fokfliany  was  taken.  Au¬ 
guft  13th,  the  Ruflian  galley  fleet  fought  the  Swedifh 
under  Count  Ehrenfchwerdt,  the  former  took  a  frigate 
and  five  other  (hips,  and  2000  prifoners.  Auguft  2ift, 
another  fea  fight  took  place,  and  Prince  Naffau  Sie- 
gen  made  good  his  landing  of  the  Ruffian  troops  in  fight 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  head  of  his  acmy.  Sep¬ 
tember  7th,  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  ferafkier  Haf- 
fan  Paflia  near  the  river  Seltfka,  and  took  his  whole 
camp.  3  ith,  Count  Suvaroff  and  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg  engaged  near  the  river  Kymnik  the  grand  Turk¬ 
ifli  army  01  nearly  100,000  men,  and  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  vidtory  }  from  which  Count  Suvaroff  received  the 
furname  Kymnikikoi.  14th,  The  Ruflian  troops  under 
General  Ribbas,  took  the  Turkifli  citadel  Chodfhabey,  in 
the  fight  of  the  wffiole  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  30th,  The 
fortrefs  Palanka  being  taken,  the  town  of  Belgorod  or 
Akermann  furrendered  to  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritfhef- 
koi.  November  4th,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Bender  fub- 
mitted  at  diferetion  to  the  fame  commander. 

1790,  %April  24.  General  Numfen  gained  a  vidfory  An.  179#. 
over  the  Swedes  near  Memel.  May  2.  a  fea  fight  159 
took  place  off  Reval,  in  whieh  the  Ruffians  took  the 
Rrince  Charles  of  64  guns,  from  the  Swedes  j  and  in 
this  engagement  thofe  tivo  gallant  Englifh  officers, 
captains  Trevennin  and  Denifon  were  killed.  23d,  the 
fleet  under  Vice  admiral  Crufe  engaged  the  Swedifli 
fleet  near  the  ifland  Sifkar,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  fide, 
though  they  fought  the  wdiole  day.  24th,  an  action 
was  fought  at  Savataipala,  when  the  Sw'edes  were 
forced  to  fly.  June  6.  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by 
Major  Buxhovden,  on  the  ifland  Uranfari.  June  22. 
the  whole  Swedifh  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Sudermania,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Tchifhagoff 
and  the  prince  of  Naffau  Siegen  *,  on  this  occafion  5000 
prifoners  were  taken,  amongft  whom  w  ere  the  centre  ad¬ 
miral  and  200  officers.  28.  General  Denifoff  defeated 
the  Swedes  near  Davidoff.  July  9th,  Admiral  Ufhakoff 
obtained  a  vidlory  over  the  Turkifli  fleet  commanded  by 
the  capudan  paflia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftraits  of  Yeni- 
kali.  Auguft  3.  peace  wras  concluded  with  Sweden, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  other  power.  Auguft  28, 

29.  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  Euxine,  not  far 
from  Chodfhabey,  between  the  Ruffian  admiral  Uflia- 
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koff  and  tTie  capudan  paflia,  when  the  principal  Turkifh 
fliip,  of  80  guns,  was  burnt,  one  of  70  guns,  and  three 
taken,  the  admiral  Said  Bey  being  made  prifoner,  and 
another  fliip  funk  3  the  reft  made  off.  September  30.  a 
great  vidtory  was  obtained  over  the  Turks  by  General 
Germann,  with  much  (laughter,  and  the  feratkier  Eatal 
Bey,  and  the  whole  camp,  were  taken.  Ociober  18. 
Kilia  furrendered  to  Major  Bibbas.  November  6,  7. 
the  fortrefs  Cultfha  and  the  Turkifo  flotilla  were  taken. 
December  ir.  the  important  fortrefs  of  Ifmail,  after 
a  (terming  forfeven  hours  without  nitermlflion,  furrend¬ 
ered  to  Count  Suvaroff,  with  the  garrifon  of  42,000  . 
men  ;  30,816  were  (lain  on  the  fpot,  2COOtdied  of  their 
wounds,  9000  were  taken  prifoners,  with  265  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  incredible  {lore  of  ammunition,  &c.  The 
Ruffians  loff  only  1815  killed,  and  2450  wounded. 

1791,  March  25 — 31.  the  campaign  opened  by  the 
troops  under  Prince  Potemkin,  not  far  from  Brailof, 
when  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  fever al  battles,  in 
which  they  loft  upwards  of  4000  men.  June  5.  the 
troops  under  General  Golenitflief  Kutufoff,  near  Tult- 
iha,  drove  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  at  Ba- 
bada  entirely  routed  a  body  of  15,000  men,  of  whom 
1500  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  22.  The  fortrefs 
Anapuas  was  taken  by  (form,  when  the  whole  garrifon, 
confiding  of  25,000  men,  were  put  to  the  fword,  ex¬ 
cepting  1000  who  were  taken  prifoners.  28.  The 
troops  under  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  Turkilli  army, 
confiding  cf  nearly  80,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
grand  vizir  YulTuf  Pallia,  eight  pafhas,  two  Tartar  ful- 
tans,  and  two  beys  of  Anatolia  3  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  of  fix  hours,  entirely  routed  them  :  50CO  Turks 
were  killed  in  their  flight.  June  28.  Sudfkuk  Kale 
161  w  as  taken.  July  3 1,  Admiral  Ufhakoff  beat  the  Turkidi 

and  obliged  f}£et  on  the  coads  of  Rumelia.  Prince  Repnin  and 
to  make  - 
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Yuffuf  Pallia  figrrtd  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
the  Ruffian  empire  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which  the 
Dniedr  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires, 
with  the  ceffion  of  the  countries  lying  between  the 
Bog  and  the  Dniedr  to  Ruflia.  Auguft  15,  16.  at 
Pilnitz  near  Drefden,  a  cungrefs  was  held  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  the  king  of  PrufTia,  the  eledter  of 
Saxony,  the  count  d’ Artois,  &c.  &c.  One  of  the  mod 
important  events  in  this  year  was  the  death  of  Prince- 
Potemkin  at  YafTy  in  Moldavia  on  the  15th  October. 

1792.  Early  in  this  year  Bulgakoff,  the  Ruffian  mi- 
nifle.r  at  Warfaw,  declared  war  againd  Poland  3  and  the 
h  inva-  Polifli  patriots  raifed  an  army  in  which  Thaddeus  Kof- 
oi  Po-  c3upKO  (or  according  to  fome  Kofchiefsky)  foon  bore 
a  confpicuotis  part. 

In  1788,  the  diet  of  Poland  had  abrogated  the  con- 
ditution  which  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  had,  in  1775, 
compelled  that  nation  to  adopt,  and  had  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  way  of  defence 
againd  the  further  encroachments  of  the  Ruffian  defpot. 
Three  years  after,  viz.  on  the  3d  of  May  179T,  the 
new  conflitution  which  was  intended  further  to  dedioy 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  Catharine,  wra$  decreed  at  War¬ 
faw.  See  Poland,  N°  125.  Thefe  were  affronts 
which  the  Ruffian  emprefs  could  not  forgive,  and  in  one 
of  the  conciliabula ,  in  which  the  miniders  of  date,  and 
the  favourite  for  the  time  being,  fat  to  regulate  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  furrounding  nations,  the  annihilation  of  the  Polifh 
monarchy  was  refolved  on. 
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The  declaration  of  war  above  mentioned  was  de-  Ruffia. 
nounced  by  Bulgakoff  at  an  ailembly  of  the  diet.  See  * 

Poland,  N°  148.  That  body  received  the  declara¬ 
tion  with  a  majedic  calmnels,  and  reiolved  to  take 
mcafures  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  The  generous 
en  thud  aim  of  liberty  foon  fpread  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  even  the  king  pretended  to  (hare  in  the  general 
indignation.  An  army  was  hadily  collected,  and  the 
command  of  it  bedoved  on  Prince  Jofeph  Poniatofsky; 
a  general  whofe  inexperience  and  frivolous  puvfuits  were 
but  ill  adapted  to  fo  important  a  charge. 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  Ruffian  armies  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  overwhelm  the  fmall  and  difunited  forces  of 
the  holes.  x\  body  of  80,00c  Ruffians  extended  itfelf 
along  the  Bog  3  another  of  10,000  was  collected  in  the 
environs  of  Kief,  and  a  third  of  30,000  penetrated  into 
Lithuania.  While  thefe  armies  were  carrying  murder 
and  defolation  through  the  Pollih  territories,  Catharine 
was  employing  all  her  arts  to  induce  the  neighhouiir.g 
powers  to  join  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  in  this  (lie 
was  but  too  fuccefsful.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  emprefs  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by 
which  either  appropriated  to  itfelf  a  certain  ffiare  of  the 
remains  of  Poland.  Stanillaus  Auguilus,  the  powerlefs 
head  of  that  republic,  was  prevailed  on  to  make  a  public 
declaration,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  yielding  to 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Ruffian  arms. 

1793.  On  the  9th  of  April  the  Polifli  confederation  An.  1793 - 
of  the  partizans  of  Ruffia  affembled  at  Grodno  3  and  on 
this  occafion  the  Ruffian  general  placed  himfelf  under 
the  canopy  of  that  throne  which  he  was  about  to  de¬ 
clare  for  ever  vacant,  and  the  Ruffian  minifter  Sievers,. 
produced  a  manifeflo,  declaring  the  intention  of  his 
mid  refs  to  incorporate  with  her  domains  all  the  Polifh 
territory  which  her  arms  had  conquered. 

The  Ruffian  foldiers  difperfed  through  the  provinces, 
committed  depredations  and  ravages  of  which  hiitery 
furniflies  but  few  examples.  Warfaw  became  efpecialiy 
the  theatre  of  their  exceffes.  Their  general  Igelftrom, 
who  governed  in  that  city,  connived  at  the  diforders  of 
the  foldiers,  and  made  the  wretched  inhabitants  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  his  arrogance  and  barbarity.  The  pa¬ 
triots  of  Poland  had  been  obliged  to  difperfe  3  their  pro¬ 
perty  was  confifcated,  and  their  families  reduced  to  fer- 
vkude.  Goaded  by  fo  many  calamities,  they  once 
more  took  the  refolution  to  free  their  country  from  the 
oppreffion  of  the  Ruffians,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt. 

Some  of  them  affembled,  and  fent  an  invitation  to  Kof- 
ciufko,  to  come  and  lead  them  ou  againft  the  invaders 
of  their  freedom. 

Kofciufko  had  retired  to  Leipfic  with  Kolontay,  Za- 
gonchek,  and  Ignatius  Poftocky,  all  eminent  for  patrio- 
tifm  and  military  ardour.  Thefe  four  Poles  hefitated 
not  a  moment  in  giving  their  approbation  to  the  refolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  their  indignant  countrymen  3  but  they 
were  fenfible  that,  in  order  to  fucceed,  they  muft  begin 
by  emancipating  the  peafants  from  the  Rate  of  fervitude 
under  which  they  then  groaned.  Kofciufko  and  Zagon^ 
chek  repaired  with  all  expedition  to  the  frontiers  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  latter  proceeded  to  Warfaw,  where  he 
held  conferences  with  the  chief  of  the  confpirators,  and 
particularly  wuth  feveral  officers  who  declared  their  de- 
teftation  of  the  Ruffian  yoke.  All  appeared  ripe  for  a 
general  in  furred  ion,  and  the  Ruffian  commanders  whofe 
fufpicions  had  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Kof. 

ciufko 
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Ruflia  ciulko  on  the  frontiers,  obliged  that  leader  and  hi?  con- 
federates  to  poftpone  for  a  time  the  execution  of  their 
plan.  To  deceive  the  Ruffians,  Kofciuiko  retired  into 
Italy,  and  Zagonchek  repaired  to  Drcfden,  whither  Igna¬ 
tius  Potofki  and  Kolontay  had  gone  before  him. 
On  a  fudden,  however,  Zagonchek  appeared  again  at 
War  fa  w,  but  was  impeached  by  the  king  to  General 
Igelftrom,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  general,  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  Polifli  territory.  He  mult  now 
have  abandoned  his  enterprife  altogether,  or  immediate¬ 
ly  proceeded  to  open  infurre&ion.  Hekhofe  the  latter. 
An.  1724.  1794.  Kofciuiko  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  ar- 

16 S  rived  at  Cracow,  where  the  Poles  received  him  as  their 

th^patrioti  deliverer.  Here  he  was  joined  by  fome  other  officers, 
to  oppofe  and  took  the  command  of  his  little  army,  confiding  of 
about  3000  infantry,  and  I  200  cavalry.  On  the  24th 
of  March  was  publiffied  the  manifefto  of  the  patriots,  in 
which  they  declared  the  motives  for  their  infurre&ion, 
and  called  on  their  countrymen  to  unite  in  the  glorious 
attempt  to  free  the  republic  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Kof¬ 
ciuiko  was  foon  joined  by  300  peafants  armed  with 
fcythes,  and  fome  other  fmall  reinforcements  gradually 
came  in.  A  body  of  7000  Ruffians  had  colle&cd  to  op¬ 
pofe  the  movements  of  this  little  army,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  patriots  were  fuccefsful. 

While  the  infurre&ion  had  thus  aufpicioully  com¬ 
menced  on  the  frontiers,  the  confederates  of  the  capital 
were  nearly  cruffied  by  the  exertions  of  the  Ruffian  ge¬ 
neral.  Hearing  at  Warfaw  of  the  fuccefs  of  Kofciuiko* 
Igelftrom  caufed  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpe&ed  to  have 
any  concern  in  the  infurre£tion,  to  be  arrefted  ;  but 
thefe  meafures  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  confpirators. 
On  the  1 8th  of  April  they  openly  avowed  their  confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  patriots  of  the  frontiers,  and  proceeded 
in  great  numbers  to  attack  the  Ruffian  garrifon.  Two 
thoufand  Ruffians  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  general 
being  befieged  in  his  houfe,  propofed  a  capitulation  \ 
but  profiting  by  the  delay  that  had  been  granted  him, 
he  efcaped  to  the  Pruftian  camp,  which  lay  at  a  little 
diftance  from  Warfaw. 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  followed  the  example 
of  Warfaw,  but  the  triumph  of  the  infurgents  was  there 
lefs  terrible,  as  Colonel  Yafinfky,  who  headed  the  pa¬ 
triots,  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  fkill,  that  he 
made  all  the  Ruffians  prifoners  without  bloodftied.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  Chelm  and  Lublin,  alfo  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  in  a  Rate  of  infurre&ion,  and  three 
Poliffi  regiments  who  w7ere  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
Ruflia,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Some  of  the 
principal  partizans  of  Ruflia  were  arrefted,  and  fentenced 
to  be  hanged. 

Kofciuiko  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  to  augment 
his  army.  He  procured  recruits  among  the  peafants, 
and  to  infpire  them  with  the  more  emulation,  he  adopted 
their  drefs,  ate  with  them,  and  diftributed  rewards  a- 
mong  fuch  as  appeared  moil  to  merit  encouragement. 
All  his  attempts  to  infpire  the  lower  orders  of  the  Poles 
with  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  were,  however,  unavailing. 
A  mutual  diftruft  prevailed  between  the  nobles  and  the 
peafants,  and  this  wras  fomented  by  the  arts  of  Staniftaus 
and  the  other  partizans  of  Ruftia. 

The  emprefs  had  fent  into  Poland  two  of  her  beft  ge¬ 
nerals,  Suvaroff  and  Ferfen.  For  fome  time  Kofciuiko 
fucceeded  in  preventing  the  jun&ion  of  thefe  generals, 


Ruffi? 


and  feveral  engagements  took  place  between  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  and  patriots,  in  which  the  former  were  generally  u 
fuccefsful.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  Odlober  the  fate 
of  Poland  was  decided  by  a  fanguinary  confli£l  between 
Kofciuiko  and  Ferlen,  at  Macieyovitch,  a  fmall  town 
of  Little  Poland,  about  60  miles  from  Warfaw.  The 
talents,  the  valour,  and  defperation  of  Kofciuiko,  could 
not  prevent  the  Poles  from  yielding  to  fuperior  number?. 

AlmOft  the  whole  of  his  army  was  either  cut  in  pieces, 
or  compelled  to  iurrender  at  deferetion,  and  the  hero  him* 
felf,  covered  with  wrounds,  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  held  of 
battle,  and  was  made  prifoner. 

The  fmall  number  that  efcaped  fled  to  Warfaw,  and  Final  dif- 
ffiut  themfelves  up  in  the  fuburb  of  Praga.  Hither  meraber- 
they  were  purfued  by  Suvaroff,  who  immediately  laid 
liege  to  the  fuburb,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  by  ftorm. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  brutal  Suvaroff  gave  the 
affault,  and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  put 
to  the  fword  both  the  foldiers  and  the  peaceable  inhabi¬ 
tants,  without  diftin£lion  of  age  or  fex.  It  is  computed 
that  20,000  perfons  fell  victims  to  the  favage  ferocity  of 
the  Ruffian  general  $  and,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
flaughtered  inhabitants,  the  barbarian  entered  Warfaw 
in  triumph. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  reiiftance  of  the  Poliffi 
patriots.  The  partition  of  the  remaining  provinces  was 
foon  effe&ed,  and  Staniflaus  Auguftus,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  merely  the  ftiadow  of'  royalty,  and  had  degrad¬ 
ed  himfelf  by  becoming  the  inftrument  of  Ruffian  ufur- 
pation,  retired  to  Grodno,  there  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  Lis  days  on  a  peniion  granted  him  by  the  emprefs. 

1795.  On  the  1 8th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  defen-  An.  17^5. 
live  alliance  between  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  and  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty  was  flgned  at  St  Peteriburgh.  The 
oflenfible  objeft  of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  more  efpecially  of  the 
north  ;  and  by  it  Ruflia  agreed  to  furniffi  Great  Britain 
with  10,000  infantry  and  2000  horfe  in  cafe  of  invafion  \ 
while  Great  Britain  was,  under  flmilar  circumftances, 
to  fend  her  imperial  majefty  a  fquadron  confifting  of  two 
ffiips  of  74  guns,  fix  of  60,  and  four  of  50,  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  4560  men.  On  the  18th  March  was  flgned 
the  a<5l  by  which  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigal- 
lia,  together  with  the  circle  of  Pilten,  all  which  had 
lately  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Courland,  but  had  long 
regained  only  -the  ftiadow  of  independence,  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  the  Ruffian  dominion.  165 

In  this  year  there  took  place  between  the  courts  of  Difpute 
St  Peteriburgh  and  Stockholm,  a  difpute  which  threat-™1*11  SwC" 
cned  to  terminate  in  a  war.  Guftavus  III.  had  been  af-  e 
faffimated  by  Ankerftroem  at  a  mafquerade,  on  the  15th 
March  1791,  and  the  young  king  Guftavus  Adolphus 
being  ftill  a  minor,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  his  uncle, 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent 
had  determined  to  effect  a  marriage  between  his  nephew 
and  apiincefsof  the  houfe  of  Mecklenburg  5  but  Catharine 
publicly  declared  that  the  late  king  had  betrothed  his 
fon  to  one  of  her  granddaughters.  The  mifunderftand- 
ing  hence  originating,  was  increafed  by  the  rude  and  inde¬ 
corous  behaviour  of  the  baron  Yon  Budberg,  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  charge  des  affaires  at  Stockholm,  and  matters  feem* 
ed  tending  to  an  open  rupture  ;  when  in  179 6,  a 
French  emigiant  named  Chriftin  cffe£led  a  reconci¬ 
liation,  and  General  Budberg,  the  baron’s  uncle,  was 
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Tent  as  ambaffador  to  Stockholm  from  the  Ruffian  court,  explanation, 
'  In  confequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the  young  king,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  regent,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Swedifh 
courtiers,  let  out  on  a  vifit  to  St  Peterlhurgh,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  24th  of  Augufl,  and  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  emprefs  and  her  royal  vHitors, 
for  the  purpofe  of  finally  adjufling  the  projected  matri¬ 
monial  alliance.  Guflavus  Adolphus  was  much  pleafed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  grahd  duchefs  Alexandra  ; 
but  informed  the  emprefs,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Sweden  he  could  not  iign  the  marriage  contrail  be¬ 
fore  the  princefs  had  abjured  the  Greek  religion  ;  and 
as  neither  the  folicitations  nor  the  flatteries  of  Catharine 
could  prevail  on  the  young  monarch  to  depart  from  the 
received  cuftom  of  his  country,  the  negoeiation  ended, 
and  the  next  day  Guftavus  and  his  retinue  quitted  St 
Peterlhurgh. 

The  lail  tranfafiion  of  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Catharine  was  her  invafion  of  the  Perfian  territories,  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  certain  poffeflions 
on  the  ihores  of  the  Cafpian.  A  Ruffian  army  entered 
Daghcflan,  and  made  itfelf  mailer  of  Derbent,  but 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Periians  under  Aga 
Mahmed. 

The  death  of  the  emprefs  took  place,  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  Hated,  on  the  9th  of  November  of  this  year  \  and 
the  grand  duke  Paul  Petrov  itch  afeended  the  throne  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Paul  I. 

Paul  Petrovitch  had  attained  his  4 2d  year  before  the 
death  of  his  mother  placed  him  on  the  imperial  thione  $ 
but  for  many  years  before  her  death,  he  had  lived  in  a 
Rate  of  comparative  oblcurity  and  retirement,  and  had 
apparently  been  confidered  by  the  emprefs  as  incapable 
of  taking  any  affive  part  in  the  adminifiration  of  affairs. 

It  is  well  known  that  Catharine  never  admitted  him  to 
any  participation  of  power,  and  kept  him  in  a  Rate  of 
the  moil  abjeft  and  mortifying  reparation  from  court, 
and  in  aim  oil  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Although  by  his  birth  he  was  generalifiimo  of 
the  armies,  prefident  of  the  admiralty,  and  grand  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never  permitted  to  head  even 
a  regiment,  and  was  interdidled  from  vifiting  the  fleet 
at  Cronfladt.  From  thefe  circumflances  it  is  evident 
that  the  emprefs  either  had  conceived  feme  jealoufy  of 
her  fon,  or  faw  in  him  fome  mental  imbecillity,  that 
appeared  to  her  to  difqurdify  him  for  the  arduous  con¬ 
cerns  of  government.  There  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
circumflances  which  diflinguilhed  his  fhort  reign,  that 
Catharine  had  been  chiefly  influenced  in  her  treatment 
of  the  grand  duke,  by  the  latter  confideration.  There 
were  certainly  times  at  which  Paul  difplayed  evident 
marks  of  infanity,  though  he  occafionally  gave  proofs 
of  a  generous  and  tender  difpofition,  and  even  of  in- 
tclledlual  vigour.  * 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  a  fliort  time  before  her 
death,  Catharine  committed  to  Plato  Zuboff,  her  lafl  fa¬ 
vourite,  a  declaration  of  her  will,  addreffed  to  the  fena’e, 
defiring  that  Paul  fliould  be  faffed  over  in  the  -foc- 
ceffion,  and  that  on  her  death  the  grand  duke  Alex¬ 
ander  fliould  afeend  the  vacant  throne.  As  foon  as 
Zuboff  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fudden  death  of 
the  emprefs,  he  flew  to  Pavlovfk,.  about  23  miles  from 
St  Peterfburgh,  where  Paul  occafionally  refided,  but 
meeting  the  grand  duke  on  the  road,  he,  after  a  fliort 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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delivered  up  the  important  document. 
Paul,  charmed  with  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  rewarded 
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late  favourite,  by  permitting  him  to  retain  the 
and  honours  which  had  been  heaped  on  him  by  his 
miflrefs,  while  a  general  and  rapid  difperfion  foon  took 
place  among  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  fovereign. 

On  the  day  following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul 
made  his  public  entry  into  St  Peterfburghj  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  people. 

One  of  the  firfl  mea  fares  adopted  by  tliev  new  empe-  Singula;- fu¬ 
ror  excited  confiderable  furprife,  and  divided  the  opi-neralof  Pe* 
nions  of  the  public  with  refpeCl  to  the  motives  by  which ter  ***• 
it  had  been  fuggefled  ;  fome  attributing  it  to  his  refpe<fh 
for  the  memory  of  his  late  father  ;  others  to  a  culpable 
reflection  on  that  of  his  mother.  He  ordered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Peter  III.  to  be  removed  from  the  fepulchre 
in  which  they  had  been  depofited  in  the  church  of  St 
Alexander  Nefski,  and  caufed  them  to  lie  in  Rate  for 
three  weeks,  while  they  were,  watched  night  and  day 
by  the  only  two  remaining  confpirators  who  had  affifled 
at  his  aflaffi nation.  After  this  dreadful  mark  of  his 
juftice  on  the  murderers  of  his  father  (furely  more  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  guilty  mind  than  death  itfelf),  he  configned 
the  allies  to  the  fepulchre  of  Catharine  II.  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  obliging  the  affafiins  to 
walk  in  the  prccelfion  as  chief  mourners. 

Few  political  events  of  any  importance  marked  the 
reign  of  Paul  previous  to  the  year  1798,  when,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  treaty  between  Paul  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  a  Ruffian  army  of  45,000  men  under  Field- 
mnrflial  Suvarofi',  joined  the  imperialifls  in  the  Auflrian 
territories  in  Italy.  The  progrefs  of  Suvaroff,  his  fuc- 
ceffes  over  Moreau,  and  his  final  recal  by  his  mafler, 
have  already  been  related  in  the  article  France,  from 
498  to  506. 

In  1799,  Paul  entered  into  a  treaty  of  offenfive  and  An.  1799. 
defenfive  alliance  with  his  Britannic  majefty.  This  ^ 

treaty  was  figned  at  St  Peterlhurgh  on  the  22d  of  June,  aipance°be- 
liaving  been  preceded  by  a  provifional  treaty  between  tween  Kuf- 
the  fame  powers  at  the  end  of  the  year  1798.  By  the  fia  and  Br:- 
provifional  treaty  it  had  been  ftipulated  that  Paul  fliould tam* 
aflifl  the  king  of  Pruflia,  if  the  latter  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  join  his  arms  to  the  allied  powers  againft 
France,  with  45,000  men  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  fliould  pay  to  Ruffia  a  fubfidy  of  75,000k  fler- 
ling  per  month  ;  and  in  cafe  the  king  of  Pruflia  fhould 
refufe  to  join  the  coalition,  the  fame  number  of  troops, 
in  confideration  of  the  fame  fubfidy,  fliould  be  employed 
as  occafion  might  require,  to  aflifl  the  common  caufe. 

By  the  new  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Ruflia,  inflead  of  the 
45,000  troops,  engaged  to  furnifli  17.593,,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  artillery,  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  again!! 

Holland  5  and  he  engaged  to  furniili  fix  Ihips,  five  fri¬ 
gates,  and  two  tnmfports,  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfport- 
ing  part  of  the  invading  army  from  Britain  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  confideration  of  thefe  fuccours,  the  court  of 
London  engaged  to  advance  to  Ruflia  a  fubfidy  of 
44,oocl  flerling  per  month  ;  to  pay  the  fum  of  58,929k 
10s  flerling  for  the  expences  of  equipping  the  fleet;  and 
after  the  period  of  three  months  had  elapfed  from  fuch 
equipment,  to  pay  a  further  fubfidy  of  19,642k  10s. 
flerling  per  month,  fo  long  as  the  fleet  fliould  remain  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  his  Britannic  majefly. 

In  coiifequence  of  this  treaty,  a  Ruffian  fled  joined 
3  D  that 
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that  of  Britain  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and  took  part  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Holland,  under¬ 
taken  in  the  fumraer  of  1799.  See  Britain,  N°  1069. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  all  Europe  was 
thrown  into  the  greateft  aftoniihment  by  the  appearance 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette  of  the  16th  of 
January.  The  paragraph  was  dated  from  Peterfburgh 
the  30th  December,  1800,  and  is  as  follows. 

“  We  learn  from  Peterfburgh,  that  the  emperor  of 
Rcflia,  finding  that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree 
among  thernfelves,  and  being  dtfirous  to  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  has  defolated  it  for  1 1  years  pad,  intends 
to  point  out  a  fpot,  to  which  lie  will  invite  all  the  other 
fovereigns  to  repair  and  fight  in  Tingle  combat  j  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  as  feconds  and  fquires,  their  moft  en¬ 
lightened  mlniflers,  and  their  moll  able  generals,  fuch  as 
Meffrs  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bernflorff,  &c.  and  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  propofes  being  attended  by  generals  count  de 
Pablen  and  Kliutofof :  We  know  not  if  this  report  be 
worthy  of  credit  $  however,  the  thing  appears  not  defti- 
tute  of  fome  foundation,  and  bears  flrong  marks  of  what 
he  has  been  often  taxed  with.'” 

This  paragraph  was  immediately  copied  or  tranflated 
into  all  the  public  papers,  and  it  was  ftrongly  affirmed 
by  many,  that  it  was  the  compofition  of  Paul  himfelf. 
This  has  fmee  been  confirmed  by  the  poet  Kotzebue, 
who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  of  RufTia  to  tranflate 
the  original  into  German,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  its 
being  inferted  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette  (h). 

This  was  not  the  only  mark  of  mental  derangement 
difplayed  by  the  unhappy  monarch.  His  favours  and 
his  difpleafurc  were  alternately  experienced  by  Tome  of 
his  moft  diftinguifhed  courtiers  and  adherents.  Stanif- 
laus,  the  depofed  king  of  Poland,  partook  by  turns  of 
his  beneficence  and  his  feverity  5  and  at  length  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  Paul  aflifled  at  his  funeral,  com¬ 
manded  in  perfon  the  guards  that  attended  on  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  uncovering  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  emotion, 
faluted  the  coffin  as  it  paffed.  To  the  memory  of  the 
hoary  Suvaroff,  who  is  faid  to  have  fallen  a  broken¬ 
hearted  vi6lim  to  the  diftra&ion  of  his  imperial  mafter, 
he  raifed  a  cololTal  ftatue  of  bronze  \  and  on  the  days 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  fquare  where  the 
ftatue  had  been  erefled,  he  ufed  to  command  them  to 
inarch  by  in  open  order,  and  face  the  ftatue.  Notwltli- 
ftanding  the  important  fervice  that  had  been  rendered 
him  by  ZuboiT,  the  emperor  Toon  became  difgufted  with 
him  ;  fpoke  of  him  to  his  friends  with  great  afperity  } 
at  length  denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to  the  imperial 
treafury  of  half  a  million  of  rubles  *,  and  convinced  of 
the  juflice  of  the  allegation,  proceeded  to  fequeflrate  the 
vaft  eftates  which  belonged  to  him  and  his  two  brothers. 
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Driven  to  defperation  by  fuch  conduct,  the  fecond  bro-  Ruflia. 
iher  of  the  favourite  one  day  walked  up  boldly  to  the  ' 
emperor  upon  the  parade,  and  with  manly  eloquence 
reprefented  the  injuftice  of  his  meafures.  Paul  received 
him  without  anger,  heard  him  without  interruption,  and 
reftored  the  property  }  but  foon  after  he  ordered  Plato 
Zuboff  to  refide  on  his  eftate.  He  formed  an  adulterous 
connexion  with  Madame  Chevalier,  a  French  a£lrcfs, 
through  whofe  influence  Zuboff  was  again  recalled  to 
court,  and  reftored  to  favour. 

It  is  not  furprifmg  that  thefe  inftances  of  folly  and  Confpiracy 
caprice  fhould  alarm  and  difguft  many  of  the  nobles,  formed 

In  particular,  Count  P - ,  the  governor  of  St  Petcrf-  again^  th® 

burgh,  a  Ton  of  the  celebrated  general  P—  P . , emPer9X* 

who  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  laft  Turkifh 
war,  Prince  Y— ,  with  fome  other  men  of  rank, 
a  confederacy  with  Zuboff,  to  prevent 
rum  of  their  country,  by  removing  the  pre¬ 
sent  emperor.  In  their  conferences,  which  were  ma¬ 
naged  with  great  prudence  and  diferetion,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  Paul  fhould  die,  and  the  day  of  the  feftival 
called  Maflaintza,  the  eleventh  of  March  O.  S.  fhould 
be  the  day  for  executing  the  awful  deed.  At  the 
time  of  this  confederacy,  the  emperor  and  his  family 
refided  in  the  new  palace  of  St  Michael,  an  enormous 
quadrangular  pile  (landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  fum- 
mer  gardens.  As  Paul  was  anxious  to  inhabit  this 
palace  as  foon  after  he  was  crowned  as  poflible,  the 
mafons,  carpenters,  and  various  artificers,  toiled  with 
incredible  labour  by  day  and  by  torch  light,  under  the 
fultry  fun  of  the  fummer,  and  in  all  the  feverity  of  a 
polar  winter,  and  in  three  years  this  enormous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  fabric  was  completed.  The  whole  is  moated 
round,  and  wThen  the  ftranger  furveys  its  baflions  of 
granite,  and  numerous  draw  bridges,  he  is  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  laft  afylum 
of  a  prince  at  wrar  with  his  fubje&s.  Thofe  who  have 
feen  its  maffy  walls,  and  the  capacioufnefs  and  variety 
of  its  chambers,  will  eafily  admit  that  an  a6l  of  vio¬ 
lence  might  be  committed  in  one  room,  and  not  be 
heard  by  thofe  who  occupy  the  adjoining  one  j  and 
that  a  maffacre  might  be  perpetrated  at  one  end,  and 
not  known  at  the  other.  Paul  took  poffeflion  of  this 
palace  as  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  beheld  it  with  rapture, 
becaufe  his  imperial  mother  had  never  even  feen  it. 

While  his  family  were  here,  by  every  a 61  of  tendernefs, 
endeavouring  to  foothe  the  terrible  perturbation  of  Ins 
mind,  there  were  not  wanting  thofe  who  exerted  every 
ftratagem  to  inflame  and  increafe  it.  Thefe  people 
w-ere  conftantly  infinuating  that  every  hand  w7as  armed 
againft  him.  With  this  impreftion,  which  added  fuel  to 
his  burning  brain,  he  ordered  a  fecret  ftaircafe  to  be  con- 

ftru61ed. 


(II)  This  paragraph  is  fuch  a  curious  morceau  of  witty  infanity,  that  we  (hall  here  give  the  original  French,  as 
written  by  Paul  himfelf,  and  publiftied  by  Kotzebue,  in  his  account  of  his  exile  into  Siberia.  “  On  apprend  de 
Peterfbourg,  que  PEmpereur  de  Ruffie,  voyant  que  les  puiffances  de  PEurope  ne  pouvoient  s’accorder  entr*  elles,  et 
vculant  mettre  fin  a  une  guerre  qui  la  defoloit  depuis  onze  ans,  vouloit  propofer  un  lieu  ou  il  inviteroit  tous  les 
autres  Souverains  de  fe  rendre  et  y  combattre  en  champ  clos,  ayant  avec  eux  pour  ecuyer  juge  de  camp  et  heros 
des  armes  leurs  miniftres  les  plus  eclaires  et  les  gerieraux  les  plus  habiles,  tels,  que  M.  M.  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bernftorff  $ 
lui  meme  fe  propofant  de  prendre  avec  Ini  les  generaux  C.  de  Pahlen  et  Khutofof.  On  ne  f$ait  fi  on  doit  y  ajouter 
foix  \  toute  fois  la  chofe  ne  paroit  pas  deftituee  de  fondement,  en  portant  l’empreinte  de  ce  dont  il  a  fouveni 
tax£.” 
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Rufiia.  ftrufted,  which,  leading  from  his  own  chamber,  palled 
u-.^v-x-w  un(]er  a  faife  ftove  in  the  anti-room,  and  led  by  a  fmall 
Jfj2  door  to  the  terrace. 

His  aifaffi-  It  was  the  cullom  of  the  emperor  to  fieep  in  an  apart- 
aafion.  ment  next  to  the  emprefs’s,  upon  a  fopha,  in  his  regi¬ 
mentals  and  boots,  whilft  the  grand  duke  and  ducheis, 
and  the  reft  of  the  imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  va¬ 
rious  diftances,  in  apartments  below  the  ftory  which  he 
occupied.  On  the  10th  March,  1801,  the  day  preced¬ 
ing  the  fatal  night,  whether  Paul’s  apprehenlion,  or 
anonymous  information,  fuggefted  the  idea,  is  not  known, 
but  conceiving  that  a  ftorm  was  ready  to  burft  upon 
him,  he  fent  to  Count  P  ■  — the  governor  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  refolved  on  his  de¬ 
finition  :  I  am  informed,  P - ,  faid  the  emperor, 

that  there  is  a  confpiracy  on  foot  againft  me,  do  you 
think  it  neceffary  to  take  any  precaution  ?  The  count, 
without  betraying  the  leaft  emotion,  replied,  Sire,  do 
not  fuffer  fuch  apprehenfions  to  haunt  your  mind  }  if 
there  were  any  combinations  forming  againft  your  ma- 
jefty’s  perfon,  I  am  fure  I  fhould  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Then  I  am  latisfled,  faid  the  emperor,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  withdrew.  Before  Paul  retired  to  reft,  he,  beyond 
his  ufual  cuftom,  exprelfed  the  moft  tender  folicitude 
for  the  emprefs  and  his  children,  kilfed  them  with  all 
the  warmth  of  farewell  fondnefs,  and  remained  with 
them  for  a  confiderable  time.  He  afterwards  vifited 
the  centinels  at  their  different  polls,  and  then  retired  to 
his  chamber.  Soon  after  the  emperor  had  retired,  the 
guard  that  was  always  placed  at  his  chamber  door  wras, 
by  feme  preiext,  changed  by  the  officers  who  had  the 
command  for  the  night,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the 
confpiracy.  One  man  only  remained.  This  was  a  huf* 
far  whom  the  emperor  had  honoured  with  particular 
marks  of  attention,  and  who  always  flept  at  night  in 
the  antichamber,  at  his  fovereign’s  bed-room  door. 
This  faithful  foldier  it  was  found  impoffible  to  remove, 
except  by  force,  which  at  that  time  the  confpirators  did 
not  think  proper  to  employ.  Silence  now  reigned 
throughout  the  palace,  difturbed  only  by  the  pacing  of 
the  centinels,  or  by  the  diftant  murmurs  of  the  Neva  j 
and  only  a  few  ftraggling  lights  were  'to  be  feen,  irre¬ 
gularly  gleaming  through  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  Z - and  his  friends,  a- 

mounting  to  eight  or  nine  perfons,  palfed  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  afeended  the  ftaircafe  that  led  to  the  emperor’s 
apartments,  and  met  with  no  oppofition  till  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  antichamber,  where  the  faithful  huffar,  awakened 
by  the  noife,  challenged  them,  and  printed  his  fufee. 
Though  they  muft  have  admired  the  brave  fidelity  of 
the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circumftances  would  admit 
of  an  a£l  of  generofity,  which  might  have  endangered 
their  whole  plan  of  operations.  Z  — —  drew  his 
faore,  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  In  the  mean 
time  Paul,  roufed  by  the  unufual  buftle,  fprang  from 
his  couch.  At  this  moment  the  whole  party  ruffied  into 
his  chamber.  The  unhappy  foverei^n  anticipating  their 
defign,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  entrench  himfelf  behind 
the  chairs  and  tables ;  but  foon  recovering  fome  (hare  of 
his  natural  courage,  he  affumed  a  high  tone,  told  them 
they  were  his  prifoners,  and  required  them  to  furrender. 
Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  fteadily  and  fiercely 
Upon  him,  and  continued  to  advance,  he  implored  them 
to  fpare  his  life,  declared  his  willingnefs  inftantly  to  re- 
liftquiffi  the  feeptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  which 


they  might  diftate.  He  even  offered  to  make  them  fcufua. 
princes,  and  to  confer  on  them  orders  and  eftates.  Re- 
gardlefs  alike  of  his  threats  and  promifes,  they  now  be¬ 
gan  to  prefs  on  him,  when  he  made  a  convulfive  effort 
to  reach  the  window,  but  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  he  fucceeded  in  his  endeavour  to  efcape  that 
way,  the  height  from  the  window  to  the  ground  was  f© 
great,  that  the  expedient  would  probably  have  only  put 
a  more  fpeedy  period  to  his  ex i Hence.  As  the  confpi¬ 
rators  drew  him  back,  he  grafped  a  chair,  with  which 
he  knocked  down  one  of  the  affarlants,  and  a  defperate 
conflict  now  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noife,  that 
notwithftanding  the  maffy  walls,  and  double  folding 
doors  that  divided  Paul’s  apartments  from  thofe  of  the 
emprefs,  ffie  was  difturbed,  and  began  to  call  for  help, 
when  a  voice  wliifpered  in  her  ear,  commanding  her  to 
remain  quiet,  and  threatening  that  if  file  uttered  another 
word,  fine  fhould  inftantly  be  put  to  death. 

Paul  was  now  making  his  laft  ftruggle,  when  the 

prince  Y~ - ftruck  him  on  the  temple  with  his  fift, 

and  laid  him  proftrate  on  the  floor.  Recovering  from 
the  blow,  the  unhappy  monarch  again  implored  his  life. 

At  this  moment  the  heart  of  one  of  the  confpirators  re¬ 
lented,  and  he  was  obferved  to  hefitate  and  tremble,  when 
a  young  Hanoverian,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  We  have  paffed  the  Rubicon ;  if  we  fpare  his  life,  wc 
fliall,  before  the  fetting  of  to-morrow’s  fun,  become  his 
vi<ftims  ^  on  faying  which  he  took  off  his  fafh,  turned  it 
twdee  round  the  naked  neck  of  the  emperor,  and  giving 

one  end  to  Z - ,  himfelf  drew  the  other,  till  the 

obje£l  of  their  attack  expired  *.  *  Set  Carr's 

The  affaffins  retired  from  the  palace  without  the  leaft 
moleftation,  and  returned  to  their  refpe&ive  homes.  As 
foon  as  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  difeovered,  medical 
affiftance  was  called  in,  in  the  hope  of  reftoring  wffiat 
might  be  only  fufpended  animation  }  but  tliefe  attempts 
proved  fruitlefs.  At  feven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 2th,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  the 
acceffion  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander  were  announced 
to  the  capital.  By  eight  o’clock  the  principal  nobility 
had  paid  their  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  winter  palace  5  and  the  great  officers  of  ftate 
being  affembled,  Alexander  was  folemnly  proclaimed 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias.  The  emperor  prefented 
himfelf  at  the  parade  on  horfeback,  and  was  hailed  by 
the  troops  with  loud  and  cordial  acclamations.  173 

The  emperor  Alexander  was  in  his  24th  year  when  Acceffion 
he  afeended  the  throne,  and  from  his  amiable  difpofition  Alexan" 
had  acquired  the  love  and  refpe£t  of  all  his  fubje&s,  VlqcjfaU 
The  firft  meafure  which  he  adopted,  his  proclamation, 
and  his  firft  imperial  orders,  all  tended  to  encourage 
and  confirm  the  confidence  with  which  the  people  be¬ 
held  him  afeend  the  throne  of  his  forefathers.  He  fo¬ 
lemnly  promifed  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  CatharineTI.  : 
he  allowed  every  one  to  drefs  according  to  their  own 
fancy  5  exonerated  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  from 
the  trouble  and  duty  of  alighting  from  their  carriages 
on  the  approach  of  the  imperial  family  5  difmiffed  the 
court  advocate,  wrho  was  univerfally  and  juftly  deteft- 
ed  }  fuppreffed  the  fecret  inquifition  that  had  become 
the  fcourge  of  the  country  ;  reftored  to  the  fenate  its 
former  authority  ;  fet  at  liberty  the  ftate  prifoners,  and 
recalled  from  Siberia  feveral  of  the  exiles.  He  even 
extended  his  mercy  to  the  affaffins  of  the  late  emperor. 

Zuboff  w7as  ordered  not  to  approach  the  imperial  refi- 
3  D  2  dence, 
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dence,  and  the  governor  of  the  city  was  transferred  to 
Riga. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  explain  the  motives  that  induced 
Alexander  to  forego  that  vengeance  which  juftice  Teem¬ 
ed  to  demand  on  the  heads  of  his  father’s  affaflins.  It 
has  been  attributed  by  one  of  bis  panegyrics  to  a  forlorn 
and  melancholy  convi&iofi  that  the  murderers  bad  been 
prompted  to  commit  the  bloody  deed,  folely  by  a  regard 
for  the  falvation  of  the  empire.  This  conviction  might 
have  induced  the  young  monarch  to  diminifh  the  weight 
of  that  punifhment  which  piety  and  juftice  called  on 
him  to  indiCt,  but  can  fcarcely  account  for  bis  total  for¬ 
bearance. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  on  his  accefbon  to.  the 
throne,  appeared  deflrous  to  cultivate  the  friendlhip  of 
the  neighbouring  Rates,  and  eipecially  that  of  Great 
!b  Britain.  His  late  father,  among  other  projeCts,  bad 
procured  birnfelf  to  be  eleCted  grand  mailer  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  had  laid  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  that 
illand.  This  claim,  which  had  nearly  produced  a  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  courts  of  London  and  St  Peterfourgh, 
Alexander  confented  to  abandon,  though  he  expreffed 
a  with  to  be  elefted  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  by  the 
free  fuffrages  of  the  knights.  In  the  mean  time  a  con¬ 
federacy  had  been  formed  among  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  oppofe  the  Britifh  claim  to 
the  fovereignty  of  the  feas  *,  but  by  the  fpirited  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Britifh  court,  efpecially  with  the  cabinet  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  the  good  undemanding  between  Britain 
and  the  northern  Cates  was  re-eCablilhed,  and  the  em¬ 
bargo  which  had  been  laid  "on  Britith  veffels  in  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  ports  was  taken  off. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Alexander  caufed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  circular  letter,  (bowing  his  difpoli- 
tion  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  French  republic. 

“  All  the  relations  of  policy,  commerce,  and  correfpon- 
dence  with  France,  which  were  interrupted,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  have  not  yet 
been  re-eCablilhcd  in  their  full  extent  \  but  as  at  the 
prefer* t  moment  negotiations  are  going  on  to  effeCl  a 
reconciliation  with  that  power  by  every  means  confident 
with  the  dignity  of  the  emperor  and  the  intereCs  of  his 
people,  his  majeCy  has  been  pleafed  to  charge  his  mini¬ 
sters  to  apprize  his  foreign  ambaffadors  and  agents,  that 
he  is  willing  to  renew  the  ufual  courfe  of  connexion 
with  the  government,  and  that  the  conferences  refpeCt- 
ing  that  objedl  are  in  full  a&ivity.  In  the  fituation  in 
which  this  matter  fiands,  therefore,  it  is  no  longer  pro¬ 
per  that  the  ambaffadors  of  his  imperial  majeCy  (hould 
continue  to  obferve  any  diCance  towards  the  ambaffa¬ 
dors  of  the  French  government.” 

Early7  in  the  fame  month  there  was  (igned  at  St  Pe- 
terfburgh,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
between  RuCia  and  Sweden,  to  continue  for  1 2  years, 
by  which  Sweden  was  allowed  to  import  into  Ruflia, 
alum,  fait  herrings,  and  fait,  on  the  payment  of  one- 
half  of  the  duties  then  exacted,  and  into  Ruffian  Fin¬ 
land  the  produce  of  Swedilh  Finland,  duty  free  \  while 
the  importation  from  Ruflia  into  Sweden,  of  hemp,  li¬ 
nen,  and  tallow,  was  allowed  at  one-half  cf  the  exiCing 
duties,  and  of  linfeed  at  two- thirds.  The  moC  remark¬ 
able  part  of  this  treaty  was  the  recognition,  by  the  court 
of  St  Peterfburgh,  of  the  northern  confederacy,  which 
the  amicable  adjuIUaent  with  Erltain  appeared  to  Lave 
clone  away. 
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The  commerce  of  Ruffia  had  now  recovered  its  for-  Raffia, 
mer  fplendour.  The  exports  from  the  city  of  Riga 
alone  for  the  year  ending  in  July  1801,  amounted  to 
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6,770,638  rubles  \  and  of  thete  exports,  England  alone ftate  of  tli3 
imported  to  the  value  of  2,509,853  ruoles.  Ruffian 

On  the  25th  of  March  1802  was  figned  at  Amiens  commerce, 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  Kxi% 
powers  of  Europe,  by  one  material  article  of  which  the  gua- 

iflands  of  Malta,  Gozo  and  Comimo,  were  to  be  reflor- rantees  the 
ed  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  under  the  fovereignty 
protection  and  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Au-^^lj.ta}  ^ 
Cria,  Spain,  Ruflia,  and  Pruffia  j  and  his  Sicilian  majeCy  QfSt 
was  invited  to  furnifh  2000  men,  natives  of  his  Cates,  to0f  jefnfa- 
ferve  in  garrifons  at  the  different  fortreffes  of  the  faidlem. 
i (lands,  for  one  year  after  their  reCitution  to  the  knights, 
or  until  they  (hould  be  replaced  by  a  force  deemed  fuf- 
ficient  by  the  guaranteeing  powers.  Some  time  after 
the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  difputes  arofe  among^ 
the  contraCling  powers  relative  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Malta,  which  the  emperor  of  Ruflia  inlifled  (hould  be 
yielded  to  Naples,  otherwife  he  would  not  undertake 
to  guarantee  the  order,  and  would  feparate  from  it  the 
priories  of  Ruflia.  The  refult  of  theie  difputes.  is  well 
known,  as  they  afforded  a  reafon  for  renewing  the 
bloody  conteC  which  has  fo  long  defolated  the  face  of 
Europe.  %  17S 

During  the  fliort  interval  of  peace  that  was  enjoyed  Prucknt  re- 
by  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Ruflia  made  feveral  prudent  g^^on^of 
regulations  in  the  internal  adminiflration  of  his  empire, 

On  the  12th  of  September  1801,  a  manifefto  had  been 
piiblilhed,  proclaiming  the  union  of  Georgia  or  Ruflian 
Grufinia  with  the  empire,  and  on  the  ift  April  1802, 
Alexander  fent  a  deputation  to  eCablifli  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  at  Teflis,  the  capital  of  the  province.  This 
deputation  was  received  by  the  natives  with  enthufiaffic 
joy,  efpecially  as  they  brought  back  the  image  of  St 
Nma,  which  their  prince  Wachtang  at  his  death  had 
left  at  Mofco.  On  the  28th  May,  the  emperor  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chamberlain  WittoCoff,  president  of  the 
commiflion  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
St  Peterlhurgh,  in  which  he  recommended  the  commit- 
fion  to  follow  the  example  of  a  flmilar  eftabliihmcnt  at 
Hamburgh,  in  fele&ing  proper  obje&s  for  their  chari¬ 
table  bequeffs,  preferring  the  humble  and  induflrious 
pauper  to  the  idle  and  Curdy  beggar.  He  alfo  offered 
conflderable  premiums  to  perfons  who  (hould  intro¬ 
duce  any  new  or  advantageous  mode  of  agriculture,  or 
who  fhould  bring  to  perfeClion  any  old  invention,  open 
any  new  branch  of  commerce,  eftablifh  any  new  manu¬ 
facture,  or  contrive  any  machine  or  procefs  that  might 
be  ufeful  in  the  arts. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  the  emperor  fitted  out  at  his  An-  1803. 
own  expence,  two  veffels  ior  a  voyage  of  difcoveiy  round  179 
the  world,  under  the' command  of  Captain  KrucenCern.  A  veyage 
Thefe  Clips  were  provided  with  every  neceffary  for  ac-  fet  on  foot. 
compliflfmg  the  objed  of  the  voyage  5  and  ieveral  men 
of  eminence  for  fcience  and  literature,  among  whom 
was  Churchman  the  American  ailronomer,  volunteered 
their  fcrvices  on  this  occafion.  The  veffels  failed  in  the 
latter  end  of  1803,  and  about  a  year  after,  intelligence 
was  received  from  M.  Krucer.flern,  who  was  then  lying 
at  Kamtfchatka.  They  had  touched  at  the  Marquefas 
i (lands,  where  they  had  found  a  Frenchman  and  an 
Englifliman,  who  had  been  left  there  feveral  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  Englifliman  had  completely  forgotten  bis 
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native  language,  and -the  Frenchman,  who  had  for  fe- 
ven  years  (poken  nothing  but  the  language  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  fcarcely  retained  fufficient  French  to  inform  M. 
Krucendern  that  he  had  made  part  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  veffel  which  was  wrecked  on  thofe  coafts. 
The  expedition  was  then  preparing  to  fail  for  Japan, 
to  carry  thither  M.  de  RafimnofF,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ambaffador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of 
Ruffia  to  that  of  Japan. 

In  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  emperor  etlabliffied  a 
univerfity  at  Kharkof  in  Lithuania,  for  the  cultivation 
and  diffufion  of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  that  part  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  and.  Mr  Fletcher  Campbell,  a  Scots 
gentleman,  was  employed  to  procure  mailers  for  this  new 
inftitution.  Some  time  after,  the  emperor  ordered  that 
meteorological  obfervations  ihould  be  regularly  made 
at  all  the  univerfities  and  public  fchools,  and  the  refults 
publifhed.  It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  the 
fums  allotted  by  the  Ruffian  government,  for  defraying 
the  expences  of  thefe  inflitutions  amounted  to  2,149,213 
rubles,  befides  a  gift  of  nearly  60,000  rubles  towards 
erecting  the  new  univerfity. 

About  this  time  an  imperial  ukafe  was  publifhed, 
granting  to  the  Jews  a  complete  emancipation  from  the 
(hackles  under  which  that  devoted  people  had  long 
groaned,  and  allowing  them  the  privileges  of  educating 
their  children  in  any  of  the  fchools  and  univerfities  of 
the  empire,  or  eilabliihing  fchools  at  their  own  expence. 

For  fome  time  the  genius  of  difcord,  which  had  again 
actuated  the  minds  of  the  European  fovereigns,  failed 
to  extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire  3  but  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  emperor 
fhould  long  remain  an  impartial  fpeflator  of  the  renew¬ 
ed  difputes  between  his  more  powerful  neighbours.  An 
important  change  had,  in  the  latter  end  ot  1802,  taken 
place  in  the  miriidry  of  the  empire  3  and  Count  Woronz- 
ofF,  brother  to  the  late  ambaffador  at  London,  had 
been  appointed  great  chancellor  in  chief  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,  with  Prince  Adam  Tzartorifki 
for  his  affiilant.  How  far  this  change  in  the  councils 
of  the  empire  influenced  the  political  me 2 fur es  of  the 
court  of  St  Peteriburgh,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  3  but 
in  the  latter  end  of  1803,  Alexander  appeared  to  view 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  prefumption  and  violence  exercif- 
ed  by  France  among  the  German  dates,  and  the  en¬ 
croachments  which  (lie  appeared  defirous  of  making  on 
the  freedom  of  the  Baltic.  Alexander  had  offered  his 
mediation  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  with¬ 
out  effect,  and  both  thefe  parties  drove  to  bring  over 
the  Ruffian  emperor  to  their  alliance.  France  feems  to 
have  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  bait  of 
a  partition  of  the  Turkifh  territories,  the  difmember- 
ment  of  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  objedl  with 
his  predeceffors.  At  length,  however,  the  court  of 
London  prevailed,  and  the  Ruffian  ambaffador,  by  his 
mader’s  orders,  took  leave  of  the  Fird  Conful  of  the 
French  republic,  though  without  demondrating  any 
intentions  of  immediate  hodility.  A  new  levy  of 
300,000  men  was  immediately  ordered,  to  recruit  the 
Ruffian  army,  and  to  prevent  any  jealoufy  on  the  fide 
of  Turkey,  affurances  were  given  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
of  the  amicable  intentions  of  Ruffia  towards  that  power. 

On  the  1  t  th  April  a  treaty  of  concert  was  conclud¬ 
ed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia,  in  which  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  adopt  the  mod  efficacious  means 


for  forming  a  general  league  of  the  dates  of  Europe,  Ruffia. 
to  be  directed  againd  the  powder  of  France.  The  ob-  v“ 
je£ls  of  this  league  were  undoubtedly  of  great  import- 
ance  to  the  welfare  cf  Europe  3  and  it  is  deeply  to*  be  Xreaiy  of 
regretted  that  the  circumdances  of  the  times  did  not  ad- concert  be- 
mit  of  their  being  carried  into  execution.  From  lhetween  . 
terms  of  the  treaty,  thefe  obje&s  appear  to  be,-^Fird,  G^a*^ru 
The  evacuation  of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  the  ^uiria> 
north  of  Germany.  Secondly,  The  edablithment  of  the 
independence  of  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Thirdly,  The  re-edabliffiment  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as  large  an  augmentation 
of  territory  as  circumdances  wTould  allow7.  Fourthly, 

The  future  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
/  complete  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  ifiand  of  Elba  includ¬ 
ed,  by  the  French  forces.  Fifthly,  The  eftabliihment  of 
an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  might  effectually 
guarantee  the  fecurity  and  independence  of  the  different 
dates,  and  prefent  a  folid  barrier  againd  future  ufurpa- 
tion. 

For  the  profecution  of  the  great  objeCts  of  this  treaty, 
it  wras  propofed  by  the  fird  article  that  an  army  of  500,000 
men  diould  be  levied  3  but  in  a  fubfequent  feparate  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  contracting  parties,  after  obferving  that  it  was 
more  defirable  than  eafy  to  affemble  fo  large  a  force, 
agreed  that  the  treaty  (hould  be  carried  into  execution 
as  foon  as  it  (hould  be  poffible  to  oppofe  to  France  an 
a&ive  force  ot  400,000  men.  It  was  underdood  and 
dipulated  that  thefe  troops  diould  be  provided  by  the 
powers  of  the  continent  wdro  (hould  become  parties  to  the 
league,  and  fubfidies  (hould  be  granted  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  proportion  of  1,250,0001.  Sterling  for  every 
100,000  men,  befides  a  confiderable  additional  (um  for 
the  neceffary  expence  occirfioned  in  bringing  them  into 
the  field. 

About  this  time  the  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the  ^  184 
t-  1  i  ,  1 ,  .  J  r  Open  rup- 

brench,  on  the  pretence  that  that  republic  w?as  too  tee-  tUj.e  Wlt^ 

ble  to  lap  port  itfelf  againd  the  attacks  of  Great  Bri-  France, 
tain,  wa's  communicated  to  the  different  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  excited  in  every  quarter  the  highed  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  was  in- 
cenfed  at  this  new  outrage.  Such  an  open  violation  of 
thofe  principles  which  were  judly  regarded  as  effential 
to  the  general  fatetv,  committed  not  only  duiing  the 
peace  ot  the  continent,  but  wdien  paffports  had  been 


delivered  to  bis  ambaffador,  in  order  that  a  negociation 
might  be  commenced  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for 
the  permanent  fecurity  and  repofe  of  Europe,  he  confi- 
dered  as  an  indecent  infult  to  his  perfon  and  crown. 
He  iff  led  immediate  orders  for  the  recall  of  M.  Novo- 
filtzoff 3  and  the  meffenger  dilpatched  upon  this  occa- 
fion  w^as  commanded  to  repair  with  theutmoft  diligence 
to  Berlin.  M.  Novofiltzoft  had  not  yet  left  that  city  3 
he  immediately  therefore  returned  his  pafiports  to  the 
Pruffian  m  miller  of  Hate,  Baron  de  Hardenberg,  and  at 
the  fame  time  delivered,  by  order  of  his  court,  a  memo¬ 
rial  explanatory  of  the  objeCl  of  his  million,  and  of 
the  circumdances  which  had  led  to  its  termination. 

It  dated  that  the  emperor  bad,  in  compliance  with 
the  willies  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  fent  his  ambaffador 
to  Bonaparte,  to  meet  the  pacific  overtures  which  he  had 
made  to  the  court  of  London  that  the  exiffing  difa- 
greement  between  Rnffia  and  France  might  have  placed 
infurmountable  obdacles  in  the  w?ay  of  a  negociation 
fcuvpeace  by  a  Ruffian  minider  3  but  that  his  imperial 
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majefty  of  Raffia  did  not  for  a  moment  heiitale  to  pafs 
over  all  perfonal  difpleafure,  and  all  the  ufual  formali¬ 
ties  )  that  lie  had  declared  he  would  receive  the  p3ff- 
ports  only  on  condition  that  his  minifler  fhould  enter 
'  directly  upon  a  negociation  with  the  chief  of  the  French 
government,  without  acknowledging  the  new  title 
which  he  had  affumed  }  and  that  Bonaparte  fhonld  give 
explicit  nffurances  that  he  was  flill  animated  by  the 
fame  wifh  for  a  general  peace,  which  he  had  appeared 
to  (hew  in  his  letter  to  his  Britannic  majefty  ;  that  af¬ 
ter  his  Pruffian  majefty  had  tranfmitted  the  pofitive  an- 
fwer  of  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  that  it  perfevered 
in  the  intention  fincerely  to  lend  its  hand  to  a  pacific 
negotiation,  the  emperor  had  accepted  the  paffports  *, 
but  that  by  a  frefti  tranfgreffion  of  the  moft  folemn  trea¬ 
ties,  the  union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  France 
had  been  effedled  ;  that  this  event  of  itfelf,  the  circum- 
ftances  which  had  accompanied  it,  the  formalities 
which  had  been  employed  to  haften  the  execution  of  it, 
the  moment  which  had  been  chofen  to  carry  the  fame 
into  execution,  had  formed  an  aggregate  which  muft 
terminate  the  facrifices  which  the  emperor  would  have 
made  at  the  preffing  requeft  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
hope  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  Europe  by  the  means  of 
negotiation. 

The  recall  of  the  Ruffian  envoy  appeared  to  be  the 
fignalof  hoflilities  on  the  part  of  Ruffia  and  Auftria  againft 
France.  Thefe  hoflilities  may  be  faid  to  have  com¬ 
menced  and  terminated  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

The  military  operations  that  diftinguifhed  this  fhort  but 
bloody  conflidl,  the  rapid  fucceffes  of  the  French,  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm  on  the  1  7th  of  Oftober,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  on  the  I2lh  of  the  fame 
month,  and  the  fanguinary  battle  of  Aufterlitz  on  the 
27th  of  November,  have  been  already  noticed  under 
France,  N°  552—555,  and  are  frefh  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers.  The  confequences  of  thefe  difaftrous 
events  were,  firft  a  cefifation  of  hoflilities,  and  at  length  a 
treaty  of  firm  alliance  between  Ruffia  and  France. 

Before  Alexander  finally  flooped  to  the  imperial  ea¬ 
gles  of  Napoleon,  however,  he  was  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  preferve  his  independence.  I  he 
Ruffian  envoy  at  Paris,  d’Oubril,  had  haflily  conclud¬ 
ed  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  his  mafler  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  which  he  figned  at  Paris  on 
the  8th  of  July  f8c6,  and  inftantly  fet  out  for  St  Pe- 
terfburgh  to  procure  the  ratification  of  his  mafler.  lhe 
terms  of  this  convention  were  laid  before  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  by  Alexander  ;  but  they  appeared  fo  derogatory  to 
the  interefls  of  Ruffia,  that  the  emperor  refufed  them 
his  fan&ion,  and  declared  that  the  counfellor  of  date, 
d’Oubril,  when  he  figned  the  convention,  had  not  only 
departed  from  the  inftru&ions  he  had  received,  but  had 
afted  direftly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  and  intention  of  the 
commiffion  with  which  he  had  been  intruded.  His 
imperial  majedy,  however,  fignified  his  willingnefs  to 
renew  the  negociations  for  peace,  but  only  on  fuch 
terms  as  were  confident  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  the  intereds  of  his  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prudia  began,  when  it 
was  too  late,  to  fee  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  the  neu- 


with Pruflia trail ty  which  he  had  fo  long  maintained,  and  he  at 
length  prepared  to  oppbfe  his  now  feeble  efforts  to  the 
growing  power  of  France.  He  brought  together  in  the 
dimmer  of  this  year,  an  army  of  at  lead  200,000  men, 
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near  Weimar  and  Jena,  while  the  French  myriads  af-  Ruffia. 
fembled  in  Franconia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony. l,n 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hoflilities,  his  Pruf¬ 
fian  majedy  iffued  a  fpirited  manifedo,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  motives  for  abandoning  his  plan  of  neutra¬ 
lity,  and  appealed  to  Europe  for  the  judice  of  his  caufe. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
it  was  expe&ed,  that  thefe  united  forces  would  at  length 
hurl  the  tyrant  of  Europe  from  his  throne,  or  at  lead; 
compel  him  to  liden  to  equitable  terms  of  pacification* 

Thefe  expectations  wrere,  however,  miferably  difap- 
pointed.  The  fame  extraordinary  fuccefs  wTas  dill  to 
attend  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe 
wTas  again  condemned  to  fubmit  in  filence  to  her 
yoke. 

On  the  13th  October,  the  Pruffians  received  a  dread¬ 
ful  check  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  where,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  their  lofs  amounted  "to  20,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  above  30,000  prifoners  j  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  fame  month,  Napoleon  entered  Ber¬ 
lin.  While  the  French  were  thus  fuccefsful,  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  entered  Pruffian  Poland,  and 
took  up  their  refidence  at  Warfaw  ;  but  they  werefoon 
attacked  by  the  French  under  the  grand  duke  of  Berg*.  *  JfturTFt* 
On  the  26th  of  November,  the  outpofts  of  the  refpec- 
tive  armies  fell  in  with  each  other,  and  a  fkirmifh  took 
place,  in  which  the  Ruffians  were  thrown  into  fome  con- 
fufion,  and  a  regiment  of  Kozaks  was  made  prifoners. 

On  the  28th  the  grand  duke  cf  Berg  entered  Warfaw 
writh  his  cavalry,  and  the  Ruffians  retreated  acrofs  the 
Viffula,  burning  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  paf- 
fed.  On  the  26th  of  December,  a  dreadful  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Ruffians,  commanded  by 
General  Benningfen,  and  the  French  under  generals 
Murat,  Davouft  and  Lafnes.  The  feene  of  aCfion  was 
at  Oftralenka,  about  60  miles  from  Warfaw’,  and  the 
fighting  continued  for  three  days.  The  lofs  was  im- 
menfe  on  both  tides,  though  the  advantage  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  fide  of  the  French.  According  to 
French  accounts,  the  Ruffian  army  loff  1 2,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  80  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  its  ammunition  waggons,  while  the 
Ruffian  account  dates  the  lofs  of  the  French  at  5000 
men* 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1807*  the  Ruffians  ob-  An.  1S07. 
tained  a  partial  advantage  in  the  battle  of  Eylau.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  account  of  this  battle,  given  by  General  gyjau> 
de  Budberg,  in  a  difpatch  to  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
the  Britifh  ambaffador  at  St  Peterfburgh,  the  Ruffian 
general  Benningfen,  after  having  fallen  back,  for  the 
purpofe  of  choofing  a  pofition  which  he  judged  well 
adapted  for  manoeuvring  the  troops  under  his  command, 
drew  up  his  army  at  Preufiifch  Eylau.  During  four 
days  fucceffively  his  rear  guard  had  to  w’ithffand  feveial 
vigorous  attacks  j  and  on  the  7th  of  February  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  became  general 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  main  army.  The  conteft 
w’as  deftiu£Hve,  and  night  came  on  before  it  coaid  be 
decided.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  French 
renewed  the  attack,  and  the  aflion  was  contefted  witk 
obflinacy  on  both  fides,  but  towards  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  affailants  were  repulfed,  and  the  Ruffian 
general  remained  mafler  of  the  field.  In  thisa&ion, 
Napoleon  commanded  in  perfon,  having  under  him  An- 
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gereau,  Davoud,  Soult,  Ney,  and  Reffieres,  at  the  head 
of'  the  imperial  guards*  The  lofs  of  the  Ruffians  in  that 
engagement,  was  by  themfelves  Rated  at  above  6000 
men,  while  they  eftimalcd  that  of  the  French  at  nearly 
double  that  number. 

This  was  the  laft  important  Rand  made  by  the  Ruffian 
army.  Several  a&ious  fucceeded  at  Spanden,  at  La- 
mitten,  at  Guttotadt,  and  at  Ileilsber.g,  in  all  of  which 
the  French  had  the  advantage,  till  at  length  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  Ruffians  appeared  in  confiderable 
force  on  the  bridge  of  Ftiedland,  whither  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon  was  advancing.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  the  report  of  cannon  was  firft  heard,  and  at 
this  time  Marfhals  Lafnes  and  Mortier  were  engaged 
with  the  Ruffians.  After  various  manoeuvres,  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  troops  received  a  check,  and  filed  off  towards  Kon- 
ningffierg.  In  the  afternoon,  the  French  army  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  having  Marfhal  Ney  on  the  right, 
Lafnes  in  the  centre,  and  Mortier  on  the  left,  while 
Vidlor  commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  confiding  of  the 
guards.  At  half  paft  five  the  attack  began  on  the  fide 
of  Marfhal  Ney ;  and  notwithfianding  the  different 
movements  of  the  Ruffians  to  effe&  a  diverfion,  the 
French  foon  carried  all  before  them.  The  lofs  of  the 
Ruffians,  according  to  the  ufual  exaggerations  of  the 
French  bulletins,  was  efiimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000 
men,  and  2.5  of  their  generals  were  faid  to  have  been 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  In  confequence  of  this 
vidory,  the  French  became  mailers  of  all  the  country 
round  Konningfberg,  and  Marffial  Soult  entered  that  ci¬ 
ty  in  triumph. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  in  Germany,  in  which 
the  Ruffians  fuftained  a  lofs  of  at  lead  30,000  of  their 
choice  ft  troops. 

While  thefe  military  operations  were  going  forward 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  emiffaries  of  France  were 
bufily  employed  at  Condantinople,  in  exciting  the  di¬ 
van  to  declare  againft  their  ancient  enemies.  They  at 
length  fucceeded  ,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  war 
with  Ruffia  was  proclaimed,  and  28  regiments  of  janif- 
faries  affembled  under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizir ; 
but  the  difturbances  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  1807,  prevented  any  operations  of  importance 
from  taking  place,  and  the  pacification  which  was  foon 
concluded  between  Ruffia  and  France,  though  it  did 
not  entirely  put  a  ftop  to  the  war  between  the  former 
powrer  and  Turkey,  in  fome  meafure  diminifhed  their 
hoftile  preparations. 

The  defeats  which  the  allied  armies  had  fuftained  in 
Pruffia  and  Poland,  rendered  peace,  almoft  on  any 
terms,  a  defireable  obje<R  5  and  Alexander  found  him- 
felf  conftrained  to  meet,  at  lead;  with  the  appearance  of 
friendfhip,  the  conqueror  of  his  armies.  Propofitions 
for  an  armidice  had  been  made  by  the  PruRian  general 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  near  Tilfit,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  the  Ruffian  prince  Labanoff  had  a 
conference,  on  fimilar  views,  with  the  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  foon  after  vffiich  an  armidice  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  RuRians.  On  the  25th  of  June 


an  amicable  meeting  took  place  on  the  river  Niemen,  Ruffia. 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Rudia,  and  adjoin- 1  1 
ing  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  both 
courts  in  the  town  of  Tilfit.  This  condrained  friend* 
dfip  was  foon  after  cemented  by  the  treaty  of  Tilfit, 
concluded  between  the  emperor  cf  the  French  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia  on  the  other,  on  the  7th  and  1 2lh  of  July  in  this 
year. 

The  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilfit  was  notified  tOR^^re 
the  court  of  London  on  the  id  of  Auguft  by  M.  Alo-withBriV 
peus,  minider  plenipotentiary  from  the  emperor  oftaiir. 
Ruffia*,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  propofal  was  made 
from  his  imperial  majedy  for  mediating  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Britain.  This  mediation,  however, 
was  declined  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  until  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majedy  diould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  di- 
pulations  of  the  treaty  of  Tilfit,  and  ffiould  find  them 
fuch  as  might  afford  him  a  jud  hope  of  the  attainment 
of  a  fecure  and  honourable  peace.  This  declining  of 
the  mediation  of  Ruffia  was  no  doubt  expe&ed  by 
the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh  \  but  it  ferved  as  a  pretext 
for  binding  more  clofely  the  alliance  between  that  power 
and  France,  by  breaking  off  her  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  Accordingly,  in  Odlober,  Lord  Granville  Le- 
vefon  Gower,  who  had  fucceeded  the  Marquis  of  Doug¬ 
las  as  Britilh  envoy,  received  a  note  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  intimating  that,  as  a  Britilh  ambaffador,  he  could 
be  no  longer  received  at  the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh, 
which  he  therefore  foon  after  quitted.  An  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  Britidi  veffels  in  the  ports  of  Ruffia, 
and  it  was  peremptorily  required  by  Napoleon  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  Sweden  diould  abandon  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain. 

An  additional  ground  of  complaint  againd  the  Britilh 
court  was  furnidied  by  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and 
the  feizure  of  the  Daniffi  Reel  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  though  Lord  Gower  had  attempted  to  juf- 
tify  thefe  meafures  on  the  plea  of  anticipating  the 
French  in  the  fame  tranfa£lion,  the  emperor  of  Ruffia 
expreffed,  in  the  warmed  terms,  his  indignation  at  what 
he  called  an  unjuR  attack  on  a  neutral  power.  A  con¬ 
fiderable  Rudinn  fleet  joined  the  French,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  fquadrons  were  compelled  to  feek  for  ffielter  in 
the  Tagus,  where  they  remained  blocked  up  by  the 
Britilh  ;  and  another  fleet  of  1 5  fail  of  the  line  that 
proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Triede,  Riared  a  fimilar  fate  (1). 

On  the  26th  of  O&ober  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  publish¬ 
ed  a  declaration,  notifying  to  the  power*  of  Europe  that 
lie  had  broken  off  all  communication  between  his  empire 
and  Great  Britain,  until  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  this  power  and  France.  In  a  counter-declara¬ 
tion,  published  at  London  on  the  I  oth  of  December, 
his  Britannic  majedy  repels  the  accufations  of  Ruffia, 
while  he  regrets  the  interruption  of  the  friendly  inter- 
courfe  between  that  power  and  Britain.  His  majedy 
judifies  his  own  condinft,  and  declares,  that  when  the 
opportunity  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia 

ffiall 


(1)  By  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Cintra,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  September  1808,  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the 
Tagus  was  furrendered  to  the  Britilh,  to  be  held  as  a  depofit,  till  fix  months  after  the  figning  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace. 
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(hall  arrive,  he  will  embrace  it  with  eagerriefs ;  fatis- 
fied,  if  lluftia  lliall  manifeft  a  difpofition  to  return  to 
her  ancient  feeling  of  friendlhip  towards  Great  13 ri tarn, 
to  a  jurl  conlideration  of  her  own  true  interefts,  and  to  a 
fenfe  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

In  October  1808,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Erfurth 
between  the  emperors  of  Fiance  and  Ruflia,  and  a  letter 
was  diawn  up  under  their  fignature,  ad  dr  died  to  his 
Britannic  majefty.  Ihe  object  of  this  letter  was,  to 
induce  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tions  for  a  general  peaee,  and  with  that  view  it  was  dif- 
patched  by  Count  Romanzoff,  the  lluftian  miniiler  at 
Erfurth,  to  Mr  Canning  the  Britifh  fecretary  of  Rate 
for  foreign  affairs.  As  this  letter,  and  the  official  note 
of  the  Britiffi  government  in  anfwer  to  it,  fupply  two 
,very  important  documents  in  the  later  hiftory  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  we  (hall  here  introduce  them.  The  letter  of 
the  two  emperors  is  as  follows. 

“  Sire. — The  prefent  cireumffanees  of  Europe  have 
brought  us  together  at  Erfurth.  Our  firft  thought  is  to 
yield  to  the  wifh  and  the  wants  of  every  people,  and  to 
leek,  in  a  ipeedy  pacification  with  your  majeily,  the 
mod  efficacious  remedy  for  the  miferies  which  opprefs  all 
nations.  We  make  known  to  your  majefty  our  fineeie 
deft  re  in  this  refpeft  by  the  prefent  letter. 

“  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  has  torn  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  abandoned,  without  the  peffibility  of  being  re¬ 
newed.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe ; 
many  Hates  have  been  overthrown.  '1  he  caufe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  date  of  agitation  and  mifery  in  which  the 
ftagnation  of  maritime  commerce  has  plaecd  the  greateft 
nations.  Still  greater  changes  may  yet  take  place,  and 
all  of  them  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Englilh  nation. 
Teace.  then,  is  at  once  the  intereft  of  the  continent,  and 
that  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

“  We  unite  in  entreating  your  majefty  tohften  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  filencing  that  of  the  paffions  ;  to 
feek,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  that  oljedt,  to 
conciliate  all  intereils,  and  by  that  means  to  preferve  all. 
the  powers  which  exift,  and  fo  enfure  the  happinefs.  of 
Europe  and  of  this  generation,  at  the  head  of  which 
Providence  has  placed  us.” 

(Signed)  Alexander. - Napoleon. 

In  anfwer  to  this  letter  the  following  official  note, 
figned  by  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  was  difpatched  to 
Erfurth  ;  and  as  the  imperial  correfpondents  refufed  to 
accede  to  the  requifi tions 'it  contained,  all  hopes  of  pre¬ 
fent  accommodation  were  at  an  end. 

44  The  king  has  uniformly  declared  his  readinefs  and 
defire  to  enter  into  negoeiations  for  a  general  peace,  on 
terms  confident  with  the  honour  of  his  majedy’s  crown, 
with  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  with  the.  perma¬ 
nent  repofe  and  fecurUy  of  Europe.  His  majehy  re¬ 
peats  that  declaration. 

44  If  the  condition  of  the  continent  be  one  of  agita¬ 
tion  and  of  wretchednefs  ;  if  many  dates  have  been 
overthrown,  and  more  ate  dill  menaced  with  fubverfion  *, 
it  is  a  confolation  to  the  king  to  reflect,  that  no  part  of 
ihe  convulsions  which  have  been  already  experienced, 
or  of  tbefe  which  are  threatened  for  the  future,  can  be 
in  any  degree  imputable  to  bis  majefty.  Ihe  king  is 
mod  willing  to  acknowledge  that  all  fuch  dread. ul 
changes  are  indeed  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  4 


44  If  the  caufe  of  fo  much  mifery  is  to  be  found  m  the  Rctfia. 
ftagnation  of  commercial  intercourse,  although  his  roa-  T™"‘^ 

jetty  cannot  be  expelled  to  hear,  with  unqualified  re- 
g:er,  that  the  fyfiern  devifed  for  the  dcilruftica  or  the 
commerce  of  Ins  iubjecls  has  recoiled  upon  its  authors, 
or  its  inftruments,  yet  it  is  neither  in  the  diipofition  of 
his  majeily,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  people  o\er 
whom  he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations  and  unliap- 
pinefs  even  of  the  nations  which  are  combined  again il 
him.  His  majefty  anxiouily  defires  the  termination  of 
the  differing s  of  the  continent. 

44  The  war  in  which  his  majefty  is  engaged,  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  his  majefty  for  the  immediate  objeft  of 
national  fafety.  It  has  been  prolonged  only  .became  no 
fecure  and  honourable  means  01  terminating  it  hu\e  hi¬ 
therto  been  afforded  by  his  enemies. 

44  But  in  the  progrefs  of  a  war,  begun  for  felf-defence, 
new  obligations  have  been  impofed  upon  his  majefty,  in 
behalf  of  powers  whom  the  aggreffions  of  a  common 
enemy  have  compelled  to  make  common  caufe  with  his 
majefty,  or  who  have  folicited  his  majefty’s  affiftar.ee 
and  fupport  in  the  vindication  of  their  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  ‘ 

44  The  interefts  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  and.  of  his 
Sicilian  majefty  are  confided  to  his  majefty ’s  friendlhip 
and  proteftion. 

44  With  the  king  of  Sweden  his  majefty  is  eonnefted 
by  the  Wes  of  the  clofeft  allianee,  ar.-d  by  ftipulations 
which  unite  tlieir  counfels  for  peaee  as  well  as  for 

war.  * 

44  To  Spain  his  majefty  is  not  yet  bound  by  any  for¬ 
mal  inftrument  ;  but  his  majefty  has,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  contraaed  with  that  nation  engagements  not  lets 
facred,  and  not  lcfs  binding,  upon  his  majefty’s  mind, 
than  the  molt  folemn  treaties. 

44  His  majefty,  therefore,  affumes  that,  in  an.  overture 
made  to  his  majefty  for  entering  into  negoeiations  for  a 
general  peace,  the  relations  fubfifting  between  bis  ma¬ 
jefty  and  the  Spanilh  monarchy  have  been  diftinaiy  ta¬ 
ken  into  confideration  ;  and  that  the  government  afting 
in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  Ferdinand  VII.  is 
under  ft  ood  to  be  a  party  to  any  negoeiation  in  which  his 
majefty  is  invited  to  engage.”  192 

The  demand  of  concurrence  in  the  views  of  France  War  with 
and  Ruffia  made  on  Sweden  was  formally  repeated  in  a  Sweden, 
declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  publilbed  at  St 
Peterfburgh  on  the  10th  February  in  this  year.  In 
this  declaration  his  imperial  majefty  intimated  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  he  was  making  preparations  to  in¬ 
vade  his  territories;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  change  the 
meafures  he  was  about  to  take,  to  meafures  of.  precau¬ 
tion  only,  if  Sweden  would,  without  delay,  join  Ruffia 
and  Denmark  in  fhutting  the  Baltic  againft  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  until  the  conclufion  of  a  maritime  peace.  He 
profeffed  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  him, 
than  to  fee  a  rupture  take  plaee  between. Sweden  and 
Ruffia  ;  but  that  his  Swxdifti  majefty  had  it  dill  in  his 
power  to  avoid  this  event,  by  refolving  without  delay, 
to  adopt  that  ccurfe  which  could  alone  preferve  drift 
union  and  perfeft  harmony  between  the  two  dates.  .  ^ 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  determined  to  abioe 
by  the  meafures  which  he  had  for  feme  time  ^  pur  fued, 
and  to  aceede  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  had 
juft  been  concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Great 

Britain.  In  confcquence  of  this  determination,  a  Ruf¬ 
fian 
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